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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT,  1820. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820,  Wordsworth,  with  his  wife  and  sister, 
Mr.  and  ilrs.  Monkhouse,  and  Miss  Horrocks  (a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Monkhouse),  left  England  together  for  a  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent They  started  from  Dover  on  the  11th  of  July,  went  by 
Brussels  to  Cologne,  up  the  Ehine  to  Switzerland,  were  joined 
by  Henry  Crabb  Eobinson  at  Lucerne,  crossed  over  to  the 
Italian  lakes  and  Milan,  came  back  to  Switzerland,  and 
through  France  to  Paris,  where  thev  spent  a  month.  Eetum- 
ing  to  London  in  November,  they  stayed  some  time  in  town, 
and  went  north  by  Cambridge  and  Coleorton,  arriving  at 
Eydal  Mount  on  Christmas  Eve.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote 
a  Journal  of  this  Tour,  taking  notes  at  the  time,  and  extending 
them  on  her  return  to  Westmoreland.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  kept 
another  (briefer)  record  of  the  same  journey ;  Mr.  Crabb 
Eobinson  also  wrote  a  diary  of  it.  Wordsworth  memorialised 
the  tour  in  a  series  of  poems,  very  few  of  which  were  written 
at  the  time ;  and  when  he  wrote  them  afterwards  at  Eydal 
Mount,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  the 
two  family  Journals,  particularly  to  his  sister's.  Writing 
to  Mrs.  Clarkson  from  Coblenz,  July  2  2d,  Dorothy  said : 
"  Journals  we  shall  have  in  abundance ;  for  all,  except  my 
brother  and  Mr.  Monkhouse,  keep  a  Journal.  Mine  is  nothiog 
but  notes,  unintelligible  to  any  one  but  myself.  I  look  for- 
ward, however,  to  many  a  pleasant  hour's  employment  at 
Eydal  Mount  in  filling  up  the  chasms." 
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Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wordsworth 
have  been  given  in  Volume  vi.,  as  notes  supplementary  to  the 
poems  of  this  Continental  Tour ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  jottings  taken  at  the  time  by  his  wife,  or  the  extended 
Journal  afterwards  written  out  by  his  sister,  is  the  more 
admirable,  both  as  a  record  of  travel,  and  as  a  commentary  on 
the  poet's  work. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  publish  these  Journals  in  extom: 
but  they  certainly  contain  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  towns  and  countries  which  the  Words  worths  passed  through 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  of  the  style  of  con- 
tinental travelling  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 
I  do  not  repeat  in  this  chapter  what  was  printed  in  Volume 
VI.,  although   the   continuity  of  the  narrative  will  doubtless 
suffer  much  from  the  omissions ;  but  I  make  some  additionai- 
extracts  from  the  earlier  part  of  Miss  Wordsworth's  Journal 
of  the  first  five  weeks,  down  to  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Crabt^ 
Robinson  joined  their  party  at  Lucerne. 

In  October  1821,  Mr.  Eobinsoa  was  visiting  at  Rydal 
Mount,  and  after  reading  over  these  Journals  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Wordsworth,  he  wrote  thus  in  his  Diai*y  : — 

'^  2d  Oct.  '21. — I  read  to-day,  and  afterwards,  part  of 
Miss,  and  also  Mrs.  W.'s  Journal  in  Switzerland.  They  put 
mine  to  shame.*  They  had  adopted  a  plan  of  journalising 
which  could  not  fail  to  render  the  account  amusing  and  in- 
forming. Mrs.  W.,  in  particular,  frequently  described,  as  in  a 
panorama,  the  ol)jects  around  her ;  and  these  were  written  on 
tlui  spot :  and  I  recollect  her  often  sitting  on  the  grass,  not 
aware  of  what  kind  of  employment  she  had.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  a  succession  of  such  pictures  must  represent  the  face  of 
the  country.     Their  Journals  were  «nlike  abundant  in  observa- 


•  Perhaps  tluj  moat  interesting  entry  in  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Journal 
of  the  tour  is  the  foUowing  :  "  2G^/i /m«€  1820.  — I  made  some  cheap  pur- 
ihase.s :   if  anytliing  not  wanted  can  be  cheap." 
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tion  (in  which  the  writers  showed  an  enviable  faculty),  and 
were  sparing  of  reflections,  which  ought  rather  to  be  excited 
by  than  obtruded  in  a  book  of  travels.  I  think  I  shall  profit 
on  some  future  occasion  by  the  hint  I  have  taken." 

Again,  in  Nov.  1823,  H.  C.  R  writes  in  his  Diary: 
"  Finished  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  Journal.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  felt  more  humble  than  in  reading  it.  It  is  so  superior  to 
my  own.  She  saw  so  much  more  than  I  did,  though  we  were 
side  by  side  during  a  great  part  of  the  time." 

Robinson  advised  Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  publish  her 
Journal  of  this  Continental  Tour,  and  she  replied  to  him,  23d 
May  1824  :— 

"...  Your  advice  respecting  my  Continental  Journal  is,  I 
am  sure,  very  good,  provided  it  were  worth  while  to  make  a 
book  of  it,  i,e,  provided  I  could  do  so,  and  provided  it  were  my 
wish  ;  but  it  is  not.  '  Far  better,'  I  say,  *  make  another  tour, 
and  write  the  Journal  on  a  different  plan  ! '  In  recopying  it, 
I  should,  as  you  advise,  omit  considerable  portions  of  the 
description.  .  .  .  But,  observe,  my  object  is  not  to  make  a 
book,  but  to  leave  to  my  niece  a  neatly-penned  memorial  of 
those  few  interesting  months  of  our  lives.  .  .  ." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Dorothy's  Journal : — 

"Monday,  July  lOth,  1820.— We— William,  Mary,  and 
Dorothy  Wordsworth — left  the  Eectory  House,  Lambeth,  at  a 
quarter  to  eight  o'clock.  Had  the  *  Union  '  coach  to  ourselves, 
till  within  two  stages  of  Canterbury,  when  two  young  ladies 
demanded  inside  places.  .  .  .  The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
described  by  Erasmus  as  lifting  itself  up  in  *  such  majesty 
towards  heaven,  that  it  strikes  religion  into  the  beholders  from 
a  distance,'  looks  stately  on  the  plain,  when  first  seen  from  the 
gently  descending  road,  and  appeared  to  me  a  much  finer 
building  than  in  former  times  ;  and  I  felt,  as  I  had  often  done 
during  my  last  abode  in  London,  that,  whatever  change,  tend- 
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Calais,  Wednesday,  July  12. — We   rose  at  five;    sunshine 
and  clear,  but  rather  cold  air.     The  Cathedral,  a  large  edifice, 
not  finely  wrought ;  but  the  first  effect  is  striking,  from  tlie 
size  of  the  numerous  pillars  and  arches,  though  they  are  paltry 
in  the  finishing,  merely  whitewashed  and  stuck  over  with  bad 
pictures  and  tawdry  images;    yet  the    whole  view  at   the 
entrance  was  affecting.     Old  men  and  women — young  women 
and  girls  kneeling  at  their  silent  prayers,  and  some  we  espied, 
ia  obscure  recesses,  before  a  concealed  crucifix,  image,  or  altar. 
One  grey- haired  man  I  cannot  forget,  whose  countenance  bore 
the  impression  of  worldly  cares  subdued,  and  peace  in  heavenly 
[     aspiration.  .  .  .  Another  figure  I  must  not  leave  unnoticed,  a 
'     squalid,  ragged  womaa     She  sate  alone  upon  some  steps  at  the 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  quire.     There  she  sate,  with  a  white 
dog  beside   her;    no   one    was  near,  and   the   dog  and  she 
evidently  belonged  to  each  other,  probably  her  only  friend,  for 
never  was  there  a  more  wretchedly  forlorn  and  miserable-look- 
ing human  being.      She  did  not  notice  us  ;  but  her  rags  and 
her  melancholy  and  sickly  aspect  drew  a  penny  from  me,  and 
the  change  in  the  woman's  skinny,  doleful  face  is  not  to  be 
iroagmed :  it  was  brightened  by  a  light  and  gracious  smile — 
the  effect  was  almost  as  of  something  supernatural — she  bowed 
her  body,  waved  her  hand,  and,  with  a  politeness  of  gesture 
unknown  in  England  in  almost  any  station  of  life,  beckoned 
that  we  might  enter  the  church,  where  the  people  were  kneel- 
iiJg  upon  chairs,  of  which  there  might  be  a  thousand — tivo 
thousand — I  cannot  say  how  many — piled  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  Cathedral.  .  .  . 

^o'clock,  Inn-yard,  Calais. —  Off  we  drove,  preceded  by  our 
friends,  each  postillion  smacking  his  whip  along  the  street  with 
a  dexterity  truly  astonishing.  Never  before  did  1  know  the 
power  of  a  clumsy  whip,  in  concert  with  the  rattling  of  wheels 
upon  rough  pavement !  The  effect  was  certainly  not  less  upon 
us  than  upon  the  spectators,  and  we  jolted  away  as  merry  as 
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children — showed  our  passports — passed  the  gateways,  draw- 
bridges, and  shabby  soldiers,  and,  fresh  to  the  feeling  of  being 
in  a  foreign  land,  drove  briskly  forward,  watchful  and  gay. 
Tlie  country  for  many  miles  populous ;  this  makes  it  amusing, 
though  sandy  and  flat ;  no  trees  worth  looking  at  singly  as 
trees.  .  •  . 

Half-past  10. — The  party  gone  to  bed.  This  salle,  where 
I  sit,  how  unlike  a  parlour  in  an  English  inn !  Yet  the 
history  of  a  sea-figlit,  or  a  siege,  paiuted  on  the  walls,  with  the 
costumes  of  Philip  the  Second,  or  even  of  our  own  time,  would 
have  better  suited  my  associations,  with  the  names  of  Grave- 
lines  and  Dunkirk,  than  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  now 
before  my  eyes,  as  large  as  life,  on  French  paper  !  The  paper 
is  in  panels,  with  big  mirrors  between,  in  gilt  frames.  With 
all  this  taste  and  finery,  and  wax  candles,*  and  Brussels 
carpets,  what  a  mixture  of  troublesome  awkwardness !  They 
brought  us  a  ponderous  teapot  that  would  not  pour  out  the 
tea ;  the  latches  (with  metal  enough  to  fasten  up  a  dungeon) 
can  hardly,  by  unpractised  hands,  be  made  to  open  and  shut 
the  doors  !  T  have  seen  the  diligence  come  into  the  yard  and 
unload — heavy,  dirty,  dusty — a  lap-dog  walking  about  the  top, 
like  a  panther  in  its  cage,  and  viewing  the  gulf  below.  A 
monkey  was  an  outside  passenger  when  it  departed. 

Fwnes,  July  13,  Thursday,  5  ocloclc. — I  will  describe 
this  Square.  Houses  yellow,  grey,  white,  and  there  is  a 
green  one  !  Yet  the  effect  is  not  gaudy — a  half  Grecian 
churcli,  with  Gothic  spire ;  storks  have  built  their  nests, 
and  are  sitting  upon  the  venerable  tower  of  another  church, 
a  sight  that  pleasingly  reminds  us  of  our  neighbourhood 
to  Holland.  The  interior  of  that  which  outwardly  mimics 
the  Grecian  is  Gothic,  and   rather  handsome   in   form,  but 


*  A  charge  m  as  uiaile  for  wax  caudles. 
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laitewashed,  and  bedaubed  with  tinsel,  and  dolls,  and  tortured 
oages.  .  .  .  Bells  continually  tinkling.     There  goes  a  woman 
oher  prayers,  in  a  loDg  black  cloak,  and  bright  blue  stockings ; 
lere  comes  a  nicely-dressed  old  woman,  leaning  on  her  staff ! 
Surely  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  aged  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries 
to  have  the  churches  always  open  for  them,  if  it  were  only 
that  it  makes  a  variety  in  the  course  of  a  long  day !     How 
soothing,  how  natural  to  the  aged,  thus  to  withdraw  from  the 
stir  of  household  cares,  and  occupations  in  which  they  can  no 
longer  take  a  part !  and  I  must  say  (little  as  I  have  yet  seen 
of  this  mode  of  worshipping  God)  I  never  beheld  more  of  the 
expression  of  piety  and  earnest  feeling  than  in  some  of  the 
very  old   people  in  these  churches.      Every  avenue  of  the 
square  of  this  little  town  presents  some  picturesque  continua- 
tion of  buildings.     All  is  old,  and  old-fashioned  ;    nothing  to 
complain  of  but  a  want  of  Dutch  cleanliness,  yet  it  does  not 
obtrude  on  the  eye,  out  of  doors,  and  the  exterior  is  grave, 
decent,  and  quiet.  ... 

The  priests  in  their  gaudy  attire,  with  their  young  white- 
robed  attendants,  made  a  solemn  appearance,  while  clouds  of 
incense  were  ascending  over  their  heads  to  the  large  crucifix 
above  the  altar ;  and  the  *  pealing  organ '  sounded  to  *  the  fuU- 
^'oiceJ  quire.'  There  was  a  beautiful  nun  in  a  grey  garment  with 
along  black  scarf,  white  forehead  band,  belt,  and  rosary.  Intent 
wpou  her  devotions,  she  did  not  cast  an  eye  towards  us,  and  we 
stood  to  look  at  her.  The  faces  of  many  of  the  women  are  hand- 
some, but  the  steady  grace,  the  chastened  motions  of  their 
persons,  and  the  mild  seriousness  of  their  countenances,  are 
'"o*^  remarkable.  ... 

From  Fumes  to  Bruges  we  had  travelled  through  a  flat  country, 
yet  with  an  endless  variety,  produced  by  the  various  produce  of  a 
l^utiful  soil  carefully  cultivated.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
country  between  Ghent  and  Bruges  was  much  of  the  same  kind, 
only  not  so  interesting,  therefore  we  were  not  sorry  to  interpose 
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the  variety  of  the  packet-boat  to  Ghent  .  .  .  And,  wheu  all  was 
ready,  took  our  places  on  the  deck  of  the  vesseL  The  tiukling 
of  a  bell,  the  signal  for  departure ;  and  we  glided  gently  away 
with  motion  only  perceptible  by  the  eyt,  looking  at  the  retreating 
objects  on  the  shore,  .  .  .  Two  nuns  and  a  priest  (his  prayer- 
book  in  his  hand),  an  English  dandy,  a  handsome  lady-Iika 
Flemish  girl,  dressed  in  an  elegant  gauze  mob-cap  with 
flowers,  and  robe  A  la  fran^aise,  were  the  most  noticeable 
people.  .  .  ,  The  groups  under  the  awninj:;  would  make  a 
lively  picture.  The  priest,  in  his  cocked  hat,  standing  at  his 
prayers,  the  pretty  maiden  in  her  cap  and  Bowers,  and  Vure 
are  the  nuns.  My  brother  and  the  nuns  are  very  merry. 
They  seem  to  have  left  their  prayer-books  at  home,  and  one  of 
them  has  a  pamphlet  in  her  hand  that  looks  like  a  magazina 
Low  cottages,  pretty  and  clean,  close  to  the  bank  ;  a  woman 
scouring  a  copper  vessel,  in  white  jacket,  red  cap,  blue  petti- 
coat, and  clean  sailcloth  apron;  the  flat  country  to  be  seeu 
over  the  low  banks  of  the  canal,  spires  and  towers,  and  some- 
times a  village  may  be  descried  among  trees ;  many  little 
public-houses  to  tempt  a  landing ;  near  one  I  see  a  pleasant 
arbour,  with  seats  aloft  for  smoking.  .  .  .  The  nuns  are 
meriy;  so  is  the  priest,  in  his  spectacles;  the  dandy  recom- 
mends shoes,  in  preference  to  boots,  as  more  convenient. 
'  There  is  noliody  that  can  clean  either  on  the  Continent-* 
For  my  part,  I  think  they  clean  thevt,  as  well  as  anything  else, 
except  their  vessels  for  cookery  !  they  cannot  get  the  dust  out 
of  a  chair,  or  rub  a  table !  .  .  .  William  and  I  remained  till 
the  carriages  were  safely  landed,  amid  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
French,  German,  and  English,  and  inarticulate  shoutings,  such 
as  belong  to  all  nations.  .  .  .  Canals  round  the  town,  rows  of 
trees,  fortifications  converted  into  pleasure-grounds.  "We  pass 
through  old  and  picturesque  streets,  with  an  intermixture  of 
houses  of  a  later  date,  and  showy  shops ;  an  appearance  of 
commerce  and  hustle,  which  makes  the  contrast  with  Bruges 
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the  more  striking,  as  the  architecture  of  the  ancient  houses  is 
of  the  same  kind.  William  and  I,  with  our  English  lady, 
reached  first  the  appointed  inn,  though  our  friends  had  left  the 
boat  long  befpi^e  us.  .  .  . 

Ghent. — After  tea,  walked  through  the  city.  The  buildings, 
streets,  squares,  all  are  picturesqua  The  houses,  green,  blue, 
pink,  yellow,  with  richest  ornaments  still  varying.  Strange  it 
is  tliat  so  many  and  such  strongly-contrasted  colours  should 
compose  an  undiscordant  whole.  Towers  and  spires  overlook 
the  lofty  houses,  and  nothing  is  wanting  of  venerable  antiquity 
at  Ghent  to  give  to  the  mind  the  same  melancholy  composure, 
which- cannot  but  be  felt  in  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Bruges — nothing  but  the  impression  that  no  change  is  going 
on,  except  through  the  silent  progress  of  time.  There  the  very 
dresses  of  the  women  might  have  been  the  same  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Here,  though  the  black  cloak  is  prevalent,  we  see  a 
mixture  of  all  kinds,  from  the  dress  of  the  English  or  French 
belle  to  that  of  the  poorest  of  our  poor  in  a  country  town.  .  .  . 

Saturduy,  July  15. — The  architecture  is  a  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Grecian.  Three  orders  of  pillars,  one  above 
another,  the  Gothic  part  very  rich.  .  .  .  Multitudes  of  swallows 
were  wheeling  round  the  roof,  regardless  of  carts  and  hammers, 
or  whatever  noise  was  heard  below,  and  the  effect  was  inde- 
scribably interesting.  The  restless  motions  and  plaintive  call 
of  those  little  creatures  seemed  to  impart  a  stillness  to  every 
other  object,  and  had  the  power  to  lead  the  imagination  gently 
on  to  the  period  when  that  once  superb  but  now  decaying 
structure  shall  be  *  lorded  over  and  possessed  by  nature.'  .  .  . 

Arrival  at  Brussels. — Light  and  shade  very  solemn  upon 
the  drawbridge.  Passing  through  a  heavy  gateway,  we  entered 
the  city,  and  drove  through  street  after  street  with  a  pleasure 
wholly  new  to  us.  Garlands  of  fresh  boughs  and  flowers  in 
festoons  hung  on  each  side,  and  the  great  height  of  the  houses, 
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especially  in  the  narrow  streets  (lighted  as  they  were),  gave  a 
beautiful  effect  to  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the  streets  were 
very  steep,  others  long  or  winding;  and  in  the  triangular 
openings  at  the  junction  of  diilerent  streets  there  was  generally 
some  stately  ornament.  For  instance,  in  one  place  a  canopy, 
with  white  drapery  attached  to  the  centre,  and  suspended  in 
four  inverted  arches  by  means  of  four  pillars  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  seven  yards  from  the  centre. 

Sunday,  July  lOth. — Bntsscls. — After  breakfast,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  park,  a  very  large  open  ypace  with 
shady  walks,  statues,  fountains,  pools,  arbours,  and  seats, 
and  surrounded  by  pidaces  and  fine  houses — to  the  Cathe- 
dral, which,  though  innnensely  large,  was  so  filled  with  people 
that  we  could  scarcely  make  our  way  so  as,  by  standing  upon 
chaii*s  (for  which  we  paid  two  sous  each),  to  have  a  view  of 
the  building  over  the  multitudes  of  heads.  The  priests,  at 
high  mass,  could  not  be  seen ;  but  the  melody  of  human 
voices,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  pierced  through  every  recess 
— then  came  bursts  of  sound  like  thunder ;  and,  at  times,  the 
solemn  rousing  of  the  trumpet.  Powerful  as  was  the  effect  of 
the  music,  the  excessive  heat  and  crowding  after  a  short  while 
overcame  every  other  feeling,  and  we  were  glad  to' go  into  the 
open  air.  Our  laquaia  dc  place  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  a 
shop-keeper,  where,  from  a  room  in  the  attics,  we  might  view 
the  procession.  It  was  close  to  one  of  the  triangular  openings 
with  which  most  of  the  streets  of  Brussels  terminate.  To  the 
right,  we  looked  down  the  street  along  which  tlie  procession 
was  to  come,  and,  a  little  to  the  left  below  us,  overlooked  the 
triangles,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain  ornamented 
with  three  marble  statues,  and  a  pillar  in  the  midst,  topped  by 
a  golden  ball — the  whole  decorated  with  festoons  of  holly,  and 
large  roses  made  of  paper,  alternately  red  and  yellow.  In  like 
manner  the  garlands  were  composed  in  all  the  streets  through 
whieli  the  procession  was  to  pass  ;  l)ut  in  some  parts  there  were 
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a\so  young  fir-trees  stuck  in  the  pavement,  leaving  a  footway 
\)etween  them  and  the  houses.  Paintings  were  hung  out  by 
such  as  possessed  them,  and  ribands  and  flags.  The  street 
where  we  were  was  lined  with  people  assembled  like  ourselves 
in  expectation,  all  in  their  best  attire.  Peasants  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  short  jackets,  petticoats  of  scarlet  or  some  other 
bright  colour  (in  contrast),  crosses,  or  other  ornament  of  gold 
or  gilding ;  the  bourgeoises,  with  black  silk  scarfs  overhead, 
and  reaching  almost  to  their  feet ;  ladies,  a  little  too  much  of 
the  French  or  English ;  little  girls,  with  or  without  caps,  and 
some  in  elegant  white  veils.  The  windows  of  all  the  houses 
open,  and  people  seen  at  full  length,  or  through  doorways, 
sitting,  or  standing  in  patient  expectation.  It  amused  us  to 
observe  tliein,  and  the  arrangements  of  their  houses — which  were 
even  splendid,  compared  with  those  of  persons  of  like  condition 
in  our  own  country — with  an  antique  cast  over  all.  Nor  was  it 
less  amusing  to  note  the  groups  or  lines  of  people  below  us. 
Whether  standing  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  the  shade,  they 
appeared  equally  contented.  Some  approached  the  fountain — 
a  sacred  spot ! — to  drink  of  the  pure  waters,  out  of  which  rise 
the  silent  statues.  The  spot  is  sacred  ;  for  there,  before  the 
priests  arrived  in  the  procession,  incense  was  kindled  in  the 
wnis,  and  a  pause  was  made  with  the  canopy  of  the  Host,  while 
they  continued  chanting  the  service.  But  I  am  going  too  fast. 
The  procession  was,  in  its  beginning,military,and  its  approach 
announced  by  sound  of  trumpets.  Then  came  a  troop  of 
cavaliy,  four  abreast,  splendidly  accoutred,  dressed  in  blue  and 
oOld,  and  accompanied  by  a  full  band  of  music  ;  next,  I  think, 
the  magistrates  and  constituted  authorities.  But  the  order  of 
the  procession  I  do  not  recollect ;  only  that  the  military,  civil, 
and  religious  authorities  and  symbols  were  pleasingly  combined, 
and  the  whole  spectacle  was  beautiful.  Long  before  the  sound 
of  the  sacred  service  reached  our  ears,  the  martial  music  had 
died  away  in  the  distance,  though  there  was  no  interruption  in 
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tlie  line  of  tlie  pi-ocession.     The  contrast  was  very  pie 
when  the  solemn  chaunting  came  along  the  street,  with 
sti-eam  of  banners ;  priests  and  choristers  in  their  appropii 
robes  ;  and  not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  it  was  a  great  nui 
of  young  girls,  two  and  two,  all  dressed  in  white  frocks, 
was  a  day  made  on  purpose  for  this  exhibition  ;  the  sun  seemel^ 
to  be  feasting  on  tlie  gorgeous  colours  and  glittering  bannen;' 
and  there  was  no  breeze  to  disturb  garland  or  flower.     Wha 
all  was  passed  away,  we  returned  to  the  Cathedral,  which  n 
found  not  so  crowded  as  much  to  interrupt  our  view  :  yetthft 
whole  effect  of  the  interior  was  much  injured  by  the  decorationB 
for  the  fete — especially  by  stiff  orange-trees  in  tubs,  placed,^ 
between  the  pillars  of  the  aisles.     Though  not  equal  to  those 
of  Bruges  or  Ghent,  it  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  building,  maasf 
pillars  and  numerous  statues,  and  windows  of  painted  glass— aa 
ornament  which  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  in  our  own 
cathedrals  that   we   lamented  the  want  of  it  at   Ghent  ami 
Bruges. 

Monday,    July    llth. — Brussels. — Brussels   exhibits  in  it^ 
different  quarters  the  stateliness  of  the  ancient  and  the  princely 
splendour  of  modern  times,  mixed  with  an  uncouth  irregularity* 
resembling  that  of  the  lofty  tiers  of  houses  at  Edinburgh ;  bi^*' 
the  general  style  of  building  in  the  old  streets  is  by  no  mean^ 
so  striking  as  in  those  of  Ghent  or  Bru^jes.  .  .  . 

Waterloo. — Waterloo  is  a  mean  village;  straggling  on  eacl^ 
side  of  the  broad  highway,  children  and  poor  people  of  all  ages? 
stood  on  the  watch  to  conduct  us  to  the  church.  Within  the 
circle  of  its  interior  are  found  several  mural  monuments  of  our 
brave  soldiers — long  lists  of  naked  names  inscribed  on  marble 
slabs — not  less  moving  tlian  laboured  epitaphs  displaying  the 
sorrow  of  surviving  friends.  .  .  .  Here  we  took  up  the  very  man 
who  was  Southey*s  guide  (Lacoste),  whose  name  will  make  a 
ligure  in  history.    He  bowed  to  us  witli  French  ceremony  and 
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eliness,  seeming  proud  withal  to  show  himself  as  a  sharer 
the  terrors  of  that  time  when  Buonaparte's  confusion  and 
rerthrow  released  him  from  unwilling  service.  He  had  been 
ed  upon  a  horse  as  Buonaparte's  guide  through  the  country 
revious  to  the  battle,  and  was  compelled  to  stay  by  his  side 
ill  the  moment  of  flight.  .  .  . 

Monday,  July   \lth, — Brussel. — The  sky  had  been  over- 
shadowed by  clouds  during  most  of  our  journey,  and  now  a 
Btorm  threatened  us,  which  helped  our  own  melancholy  thoughts 
to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  open  country,  where  few  trees  were  to 
l)e  seen  except  forests  on  the  distant  heights.     The  ruins  of 
the  severely  contested  chateau  of  Hougomont  had  been  ridded 
away  since  the  battle,  and  the  injuries  done  to  the  farm-house 
repaired.    Even    these   circumstances,  natural  and   trivial  as 
they  were,    suggested    melancholy    thoughts,    by   furnishing 
grounds  for    a   charge  of   ingratitude  against  the  course  of 
thmgs,  that  was  thus   hastily  removing   from   the    spot   all 
vestiges  of  so  momentous  an  event.     Feeble  baniers  against 
this  tendency  are  the  few  frail  memorials  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  of  battle  !  and  we  could  not  but  anticipate 
the  time,  when  through  the  flux  and  reflux  of  war,  to  which 
this  part  of  the  Continent  has  always  been  subject,  or  through 
some  turn   of   popular   passion,  these  also    should  fall;   and 
'Nature's    universal    robe    of    green,    humanity's    appointed 
shroud/  enwrap  them : — and  the  very  names  of  those  whose 
valour  they  record  be  cast  into  shade,  if  not  obliterated  even  in 
their  own  country,  by  the  exploits  of  recent  favourites  in  future 
ages. 

Tiiisday,  July  ISth, — Namur, — Before  breakfast,  we  went 
^  the  church  of  the  Jesuits ;  beautiful  pillara  of  marble,  roof 
of  pumice-stone  curiously  wrought,  the  colour  chaste  and 
sombre.    The  churches  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  are  injured  by 
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being  whitewashed :    that  of  Brussels  is  of  a  pale  grey, 
stone-colour,  which  has  a  much  better  effect,  though  m 
equal  to  the  roof  of  the  Jesuits'  church  at  Namur ;  yet  in 
point  (ie,  the  painted  windows)  the  Cathedral  of  Bmssels 
passes  all  the  churches  we  have  yet  seen.  .  .  .  Several  wc 
passed  us  who  had  come  thither  to  attend  upon  the  lal 
employed  in  repairing  and  enlarging  the  fortifications, 
dresses  were  neat  and  gay ;  and,  in  that  place  of  which  we 
so  often  read  in  histories  of  battles  and  sieges,  their  ap] 
while  they  struggled  cheerfully  with  the  blustering  wind, 
wild  and  romantic.     The  fondness  for  flowers  appears  in  thil| 
country  wherever  you  go.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  toj 
see  a  man,  driving  a  cart,  with  a  rose  in  his  mouth.    At  ftel 
very  top  of  our  ascent,  I  saw  one  at  work  with  his  spade,afiit 
blown  rose  covering  his  lips,  which  he  must  have  brought  ^ 
the  hill, — or  had  some  favourite  lass  there  presented  it  to 
him  ?  .  .  . 

Wednesday,   Jidy    \^th. — Lidgc, — My    first    entrance   into 
the  market-place  brought  a  shock  of  cheerful  sensation.    It 
was  like  the  bursting  into  life  of  a  Flemish  pictura     SuA 
profusion  of  fruit !   such  outspreading  of  flowers  !    and  heap* 
of  vegetables  !   and  such  variety  in  the  attire  of  the  women  ^ 
A  curious  and  abundant  fountain,  surroimded  with  large  stoo^ 
basins,  served  to  wash  and  refresh  the  vegetablea     Torrents  o^ 
voices  assailed  us  while  we  threaded  our  way  among  the  frui^ 
and  fragrant  flowers  ;  bouquets  were  held  out  to  us  by  half  ^ 
scores  of  sunburnt  arms  at   once.     The  women  laughed — w^ 
laughed,  took  one  bouquet,  and  gave  two  sous,  our  all.  .  .    ^ 
Left  Lii'gt^  about  0  o  clock — were  recognised  and  greeted  by 
many  of  i\n\  women  at  their  stalls  as  we  passed  again  through 
the  market-place.  .  .  .  Ascended  a  very  steep  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  stiinds  the  ruined  convent  of  the  Chartreuse,  and 
there  we  left  our  carriages  to  look  back  upon  the  fine  view  of 
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the  city,  spreading  from  the  ridge  of  the  crescent  hill  opposite 

to  us  (which  is,  however,  somewhat  iinpleasingly  scarified  by 

new  fortifications),  and  over  the  central  plain  of  the  vale,  to 

the  magnificent  river  which,  split  into  many  channels,  flows  at 

the  foot  of  the  eminence  where   we  stood.  .  .  .  Still,  as  we 

proceed,   we  are  reminded  of  England — the  fields,  even  the 

cottages,   and   large  farm-houses,  are  English-like  ;    country 

undulating,    and   prospects   extensive,   yet    continually  some 

pretty  little  spot  detains  the  eye  ;  groups  of  cottages,  or  single 

ones,  green  to  the  very  door.* 

Thursday,  July  20th. — Aix-la-Chapelle. — I  went  to  the 
Cathedral,  a  curious  building,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  chair 
of  Charlemagne,  on  which  the  Emperors  were  formerly  crowned, 
some  marble  pillars  much  older  than  his  time,  and  many 
pictures ;  but  I  could  not  stay  to  examine  any  of  these  curi- 
osities, and  gladly  made  my  way  alone  back  to  the  inn  to  rest 
there.  The  market-place  is  a  fine  old  square ;  but  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  there  is  always  a  mighty  preponderance  of  poverty 
and  dulness,  except  in  a  few  of  the  showiest  of  the  streets, 
^d  even  there,  a  flashy  meanness,  a  slight  patchery  of  things 
falling  to  pieces,  is  everywhere  visible.  .  .  . 

Smd  to  Cologne. — At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  we  saw 
before  us,  over  an  expanse  of  open  country,  the  Towers  of 
Cologne.  Even  at  this  distance  they  appeared  very  tall  and 
hulky;  and  Mary  pointed  out  that  one  of  them  was  a  ruin, 
which  no  other  eyes  could  discover.  To  the  left  was  a  range 
of  distant  hills ;  and,  to  the  right,  in  front  of  us,  another 
JWige— rather  a  duster — which   we  looked   at  with  peculiar 

• 

interest,  as  guardians  and  companions  of  the  famous  river 
Bhine,  whither  we  were  tending,  and  (sick  and  weary  though  I 


*  Compare  Tintern  Abbty^  "Pastoral  farms  green  to  the  very  door.^ — See 
ToL  L  p.  266. 
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was)  I  felt  as  mucli  of  the  glad  eagerness  of  hope  aa  whei 
first  visited  the  Wye,  and  all  the  world  was  fresh  and  ni 
Having  travelled  over  the  intermediate  not  interesting  count) 
the  massy  ramparts  of  Cologne,  guarded  by  grotesque  tur 
the  bridges,  and  heavy  arched  gateways,  the  central  towers 
spires,  rising  above  the  poncealed  mass  of  houses  in  the  oil 
excited  something  of  gloomy  yet  romantic  expectation. 

Friday,  July  21si. —  Cologne. — I  busied"  myself  repairii 
garments  already  tattered  in  the  journey,  at  the  same  til 
observing  the  traffic  and  business  of  the  river,  here  very  wid 
and  the  banks  low.  I  was  a  prisoner;  but  really  the  hfl 
this  morning  being  oppressive,  I  felt  not  even  a  wish  to  ( 
abroad,  and  could,  I  believe,  have  been  amused  more  days  tl 
one  by  the  lading  and  unlading  of  a  feiTy-boat,  which  came  ' 
and  started  from  the  shove  close  under  my  window.  Steadi 
it  floats  on  the  lively  yet  smooth  water,  a  square  platform,  n 
unlike  a  section  cut  out  of  a  thronged  market-place,  and  tl 
busy  crowd  removed  with  it  to  the  plain  of  water.  The  squi 
is  enclosed  by  a  white  railing.  Two  slender  pillars  rise  fro 
the  platform,  to  which  the  ropes  are  attached,  forming  hetweC 
them  an  inverted  arch,  elegant  enough.  When  the  boat  drai 
up  to  her  mooring- place,  a  bell,  hung  aloft,  is  rung  as  a  sign 
for  a  fresh  freight.  All  walk  fi-om  the  shore,  without  havit 
an  inch  to  rise  or  to  descend.  Carts  with  their  horses  whe 
away — rustic,  yet  not  without  parade  of  stateliness — the  for* 
heads  of  the  meanest  being  adorned  with  scarlet  fringes, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels  (and  indeed  all  through  1 
Low  Countries),  we  remarked  the  large  size  and  good  conditiG 
of  the  horses,  and  their  studied  decorations,  but  near  Brusse 
those  decorations  were  the  vio'it  splendid,  A  scarlet  net  fn 
q^uently  half-covei-ed  each  of  the  six  in  procession.  The  £ 
£  the  driver,  who  paces  beside  the  train,  is  often  haiidsomel 
ibroidered,  and  its  rich  colour  (Prussian  blue)  enlivens  th 
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scarlet  ornaments  of  his  steeds.     But  I  am  straying  from  my 

ferry-boat     The  first  debarkation  which  we  saw  early  in  the 

morning  was  the  most  amusing.    Peasants,  male  and  female, 

sheep,  and  calves ;    the   women  hurrying  away,  with   their 

cargoes  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  if  eager  to  be  beforehand  with 

the  market.     But  I  will  transcribe  verbatim  from  my  journal, 

'written  at  mid-day,*  the  glittering  Ehine  spread  out  before 

me,  in  width  that  helped  me  to  image  forth  an  American  lake. 

•  a  •  .  a  • 

'It  has  gone  out  with  a  fresh  load,  and  returned  every 
hour ;  the  comers  have  again  disappeared  as  soon  as  landed  ; 
and  now,  the  goers  are  gathering  together.  Two  young  ladies 
trip  forward,  their  dark  hair  basketed  round  the  crown  of  the 
head,  green  bags  on  their  arms,  two  gentlemen  of  their  party  ; 
next  a  lady  with  smooth  black  hair  stretched  upward  from  the 
forehead,  and  a  skull-cap  at  the  top,  like  a  small  dish.  The 
gentry  passengers  seem  to  arrange  themselves  on  one  side, 
the  peasants  on  the  other; — how  much  more  picturesque  the 
peasants !  There  is  a  woman  in  a  sober  dark- coloured  dress ; 
she  wears  no  cap.  Next,  one  with  red  petticoat,  blue  jacket, 
^d  cap  as  white  as  snow.  Next,  one  with  a  red  handkerchief 
over  her  head,  and  a  long  brown  cloak.  There  a  smart  female 
of  the  bourgeoise — dark  shawl,  white  cap,  blue  dress.  Two 
women  (now  seated  side  by  side)  make  a  pretty  picture  :  their 
*^  is  scarlet,  a  pure  white  handkerchief  falling  from  the 
^  of  each  over  the  shoulders.  They  keep  watch  beside  a 
curionsly  constructed  basket,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
JJMriceting  of  a  whole  village.  A  girl  crosses  the  platform 
^th  a  handsome  brazen  ewer  hanging  on  her  arm.  Soldiers 
—a  dozen  at  least— are  coming  in.  They  take  the  centre, 
-^n  two  women  in  scarlet  garb,  with  a  great  fruit  basket. 
A  white  cap  next ;  the  same  with  a  green  shawl.  There  is  a 
sunburnt  daughter  of  toil !  her  olive  skin  whitens  her  white 
head-dress,  and  she  is  decked  in  lively  colours.  One  beside 
VOL  ui.  B 
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her,  who,  1  aee,  counts  lierseU  of  higher  station, is  distinguished 
by  a  smart  French  mob.  I  am  brought  round  to  the  gentry 
side,  which  is  filled  up,  as  you  may  easily  fancy,  wilh  much 
less  variety  tliau  the  other.  A  cart  is  in  the  centre,  its  peasant 
driver,  not  to  be  unnoticed,  with  a  polished  tobacco-pipe  bung 
over  his  cleanly  blue  frock,     Now  they  float  away  I ' 

Cologne,  Frllay,  July  2\st. — IJef'oi-e  I  left  the  interior  of 
the  Cathedral,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  side-chapeli 
contain  some  superb  monuments.  There  is  also  a  curions 
picture  (marvellously  rich  in  enamel  and  colouring)  of  the  , 
Thi-ee  Kings  of  Cologne,  and  of  a  aniall  number  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  who  were  said,  after  shipwreck,  to  havs 
landed  at  this  city  in  the  tr.iiQ  of  St.  Ursula.  Tlie  Huns, 
who  had  possession  of  the  city,  became  enamoured  of  their 
beauty ;  and  the  fair  bevy,  to  save  themselves  from  peraeca- 
tion,  took  the  veil ;  in  commemoration  of  which  event  ttiWj 
convent  of  St.  Ursula  was  founded,  and  within  the  walla  o: 
that  church  an  immense  number  of  their  skulls  (easily  tumi 
into  eleven  thousand),  are  ranged  side  by  side  dressed  in  gi'i 
satin  caps.  We  left  these  famous  vii'gins  (though  our  own-  { 
countrywomen),  unviaited,  and  many  other  strange  sights  ; 
and  what  wonder?  we  had  but  one  day;  and  /  saw  nothing 
within  gate  or  door  except  the  Cathedral — not  even  Bubena's 
famous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  a  grateful  offer- 
ing presented  by  him  as  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  in  whicb 
he  was  baptized,  and  had  served  as  a  chorister.  Among  the 
outrages  committed  at  Cologne  dunng  the  Eevolution,  be  it 
noted  that  the  Cathedral,  in  1800,  was  used  as  a  gi-anaiy,  and 
that  Buonaparte  seized  on  the  picture  bestowed  on  his  parish 
church  by  Ilubens,  and  sent  it  to  Paris.  The  Three  Kings 
shared  the  same  fate. 

The   houses   of  Cologne   are   very   old,   overhanging,  and 
uncouth  ;  the  streets  narrow  and  gloomy  in  the  cheerfulest  of 
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t^  comers  or  openings ;  yet  oftentime9  pleasing.     "Windows 

■Dd  balconies  make  a  pretty  show  of  flowers ;  and  birds  hang 

the  ontside  of  hoases  in  cages.     These  sonnd  like  cheerful 

ages  of  active  leisure ;  but  with  such  feeling  it  is  impossible 

to  mlk  through  these  streets.     Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  note  how 

qnietly  a  dull  life  may  be  varied,  and  how  innocently  ;  though, 

looking  at  the  plants  which  yearly  put  out  their  summer 

Uoasoma  to  adorn  these  decaying  walls  and  windows,  I  had 

•mnething  of  the  melancholy  which  I  have  felt  on  seeing  a 

mn  being  gaily  dressed — a  female  tricked  out  with  oma- 

Dta,  whOe  disease  and  death  were  on  her  countenance. 

Ceiogne,  Saltinlay,  July  -2 Id. — Upon  a  bright  sunny 
moning,  driven  by  a  civil  old  postillion,  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  cathedral  tower  of  Cologne,  an  everlasting  monument 
of  rieliea  and  grandeur,  and  I  fear  of  devotion  passed  away  : 
«{  mblime  designs  unaccomplished — remaining,  though  not 
■Wly  developed,  sufficient   to  incite  and  guide  the  dullest 

Call  up  him  n^ho  left  half-told 
The  stoiy  of  f 'ambusam  bold  ! 

y  bas  Milton  selected  tliis  story,  not  from  a  preference 

i  of  it  (as  has  Lteii  su^ested),  but  from  its  para- 

e  with  the  musings  of  a  melancholy  man — in 

Fouii'latioDs  must  be  Uid 
.  'mid  the  wreck  of  u  and  inu, 
ipiele  and  purposes  betnjed 

>cr  troth's  mTstic  glass 
objects  utterly  decajed. 

area  of  tlie  vale  here  is  a  plain,  covered 
frBit-trees  :  the  impression  is  of  richness, 
/  'q;i«ce.  The  hills  are  probably  higher 
L  wliidi  we  call  mountains ;  but  on  the 
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spot  we  named  them  hills.     Such  they  appeared  to  our  ej 
but  when  objects  are  all  upon  a  large  scale  there  is  no  in( 
of  comparing  them  accurately  with  others  of  their  kind,  wl 
do  not  bear  the  same  proportions  to  the  objects  with  wl 
they  are  surrounded.     Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
are  of  themselves  suflBciently  interesting  in  shape  and  varie 
of  surface  :  but  what  a  dignity  does  the  '|'orm  of  an  ancie 
castle  or  tower  confer  upon  a  precipitous  \  woody  or  ci 
eminence  !     Well  might  this  lordly  river  spare  one  or  two 
his  castles, — which  are  too  numerous  for  the  most  romant 
fancy  to  hang  its  legends  round  each  and  all  of  them,— ^ 
might  he  spare,  to  our  purer  and  more  humble  streams  anlj 
lakes,  one   solitary  ruin   for  the  delight  of  our  poets  of 
English  mountains  !    To  the  right  (but  let  him  keep  this  to 
himself,  it  is  too  grand  to  be  coveted  by  us)  is  the  large  ruined 
castle  of  Gottesberg,  far-spreading  on  the  summit  of  the  hill- 
very  light  and  elegant,  with  one  massy  tower. 

The  trees,  however,  in  the  whole  of  the  country  througk 
which  we  have  hitherto  passed,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  trees  of  England,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.   On 
the  Rhine  they  are  generally  small  in  size  ;  much  of  the  wood 
appears  to  be  cut  when  young,  to  spring  again.     In  the  little 
town  of  Iieniagan  where  we  changed  horses,  crowds  of  people 
of  all  ages  gathered  round  us ;  the  beggars,  who  were  indef*" 
tigable  in  clamour,  might  have  been  the  only  inhabitants  of  th< 
place  who  had  any  work  to  do.  .   .   . 

Andcrnach. — Departed  at  about  five  o'clock.  Andernach  ^ 
an  interesting  place,  both  at  its  entrance  from  Cologne,  and  li 
outlet  towards  Coblentz.  There  is  a  commanding  desolation  i: 
the  first  approach ;  the  massy  square  tower  of  defence,  thougl 
bearded  l)y  green  shrubs,  stands,  as  it  were,  untameable  in  it 
strength,  overlooking  the  half- ruined  gateway  of  the  rampart,* 
Close  to  the  other  gate,  leading  to  Coblentz,  are  seen  man 
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cstmesque  fragments  and  masses ;  and  the  ancient  walls 
nelter  and  adorn  fruitful  gardens,  cradled  in  the  otherwise 
IFW  useless  trenches.  The  town  itself  appears  so  dull — the 
ilisbitants  so  poor,  that  it  was  almost  surprising  to  observe 
mlks  for  public  use  and  pleasure,  with  avenues  and  arbours 
D.  the  level  adjoining  the  ramparts.  The  struggle  between 
nelancholy  and  cheerfulness,  fanciful  improvements,  and  rapid 
lecay,  leisure  and  poverty,  was  very  interesting.  We  had  a 
ine  evening;  and  the  ride,  though,  in  comparison  with  the  last, 
»f  little  interest — the  vale  of  the  Ehine  being  here  wide  and 
level,  the  hills  lowered  by  distance — was  far  from  being  a  dull 
one,  as  long  as  I  kept  myself  awaka  I  was  roused  from  sleep 
in  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Moselle  near  Coblentz. 

Cdtitntz,  Sunday,  July  23d, — Cathedral. — The  music  at 
our  entrance  fixed  us  to  our  places.  The  swell  was  solemn, 
even  aweful,  sinking  into  strains  of  delicious  sweetness ;  and 
f  though  the  worship  was  to  us  wholly  unintelligible,  it  was  not 
possible  to  listen  to  it  without  visitings  of  devotional  feeling. 
Mar}'*8  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  till  the  service  ceased, 
Mid  I  think  she  never  stirred  from  her  seat.  After  a  little 
while  I  left  her,  and  drew  towards  the  railing  of  the  gallery, 
to  look  round  on  the  congregation,  among  whom  there  appeared 
more  of  old-fashioned  gravity,  and  of  antique  gentility,  than  I 
have  seen  anywhere  else ;  and  the  varieties  of  costume  were 
infinite.  .  .  .  All  that  we  witnessed  of  bustle  or  gaiety  was 
near  the  river,  facing  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein ;  and 
npon  the  wide  wooden  bridge  which  we  crossed  in  our  way  to 
the  fortress.  Fruit-women  were  seated  on  the  bridge,  and 
peasants,  gentry,  soldiers,  continually  passing  to  and  fro.  All 
hut  the  soldiers  paid  toll.  The  citadel  stands  upon  a  very 
Jofly  bare  hill,  and  the  walk  was  fatiguing ;  but  I  beguiled  my 
weariness  with  the  company  of  a  peasant  lass,  who  took  pains 
to  understand  my  broken  German,  and  contrived  to  make  me 
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acquainted  witli  no  small  part  of  lier  family  history, 
boimy  maiden's  complexion  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  thou' 
kerchief  screened  it  from  the  sunshine.     Many  a  fierce  bi 
and  many  a  bnrliing  sun  must  she  have  struggled  with,  ii 
way  from  the  citadel  to  the  town ;  and,  on  looking  at  1 
fancied  there  must  be  a  stirring  and  invigorating  power  ii 
wind  to  counteract  the  cankering  effect  of  the  sun,  which 
noticeable  in  the  French  peasantry  on   their  hot  dty  pi 
No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais 
you   are  struck  with   it ;   and,   at  the  same   time,  with 
insensibility  of  young  and  old  to  discomfort  from  glaring 
and  heat     Whatever  slender  shade  of  willows  may  be  a 
door  of  a  hut  on  the  flats  between  Calais  and  Gravelines 
female  peasauta,  at  their  sewing  or  other  work,  choose  it 
but  seat  themselves  full  iu  the  sunshine.     Thence   com 
habit  of  wrinkling  the  cheeks  and  forehead,  so  that  their  . 
iire  mostly  ploughed  with  wrinkles  before  they  are  fifty  3 
old.     In  tliis  country,  and  all  through  the  Netherlands, 
complexions  of  the  people  are  much  fresher  and  fairer  tha 
France,  though  they  also  are  much  out  of  doors.     This 
perhaps  lie,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  greater  quantity  of  ■\ 
scattered  over  tlie  country,  and  to  the  shade  of  garden 
orchard  trees.  .  .  .  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hi 
Ehrenbreitsteiu   is  magnificent,       Keneatb,   on   a  large, 
angle,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Mos 
stands  the  city,  its  purple-slated   roofs  surrounded  by  n 
tall  buildings — towera  and  spirea,  and  big  palaces  among  t 
The  vale  of  the  Moselle  is  deep  and  green,  formed  by  vine- 
steeps,  among  which  tlie  eye,  from  the  lieights  where  we  al 
espies  many  a  pleasant  village.     That  of  the  Ehine  is  i 
varied  and   splendid — with  towns   tliat,  from   their  size, 
irregularity  of  the  buildings,  and  their  numerous  towers 
spires,  give  dignity  to  the  proud  river  itself,  and  to  the  pi 
gaily  scattered  hills.    Downwards  we  looked  through  the  p! 
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ng  which  we  had  travelled  the  evenmg  before  from  the  town 
Andernach,  which  stands,  as  Coblentz  does,  upon  a  low 
ak  of  the  Bhine  :  and  there  is  no  eminence  between  the  two 
^ns  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  course  of  the  road,  which  is 
dely  parted  from  that  of  the  river,  may  be  seen  in  a  straight 
le  for  many  miles.  We  behold  below  us  the  junction  of  the 
''o  great  rivers  ;  how  steady  and  quiet  is  their  meeting !  A 
itle  while  each  goes  in  his  own  distinct  path,  side  by  side,  yet 
le  stream ;  and  they  slowly  and  by  degrees  unite,  each  lost 
I  the  other — happy  type  of  a  tranquil  meeting,  and  joining 
)gether  in  the  jouyney  of  life ! 

•  -        •  •  •  •  • 

Coblentz,  as  every  one  knows,  was  for  a  long  time  the 

leadquarters    of  the   French  noblesse,   and   other   emigrants, 

during  the  Eevolution ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  the  exterior 

of  manners  and  habits  there  should  be  so  little  to  remind  the 

passing  traveller  of  the  Trench.     In  Ghent  and  Brussels,  it  is 

impossible  to  forget  that  you  are  in  towns  not  making  a  part  of 

France ;  yet,  in  both  those  places,  the  French  have  sown  seeds 

vhich  will  never  die — their  manners,  customs,  and  decorations 

are  everywhere   struggling  with  the   native   stiffness  of  the 

Flemish :  but  in  Coblentz  it  is  merely  incidentally  that  the 

French  courtier  or  gentleman  is  brought  to  mind ;  and  shops, 

houses,  public  buildings,  are  all  of  the  soil  where  they  have 

been  reared — so  at  least  they  appeared  to  us,  in  our  transient 
view. 

St.  GoaVy  Monday,  July  lith. —  .  .  .  The  town,  seen 
from  the  heights,  is  very  beautiful,  with  purple  roofs,  two  tall 
spires,  and  one  tower.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  we 
peep  into  narrow  valleys,  formed  by  the  lofty  hills,  on  which 
stand  two  ruins  called,  as  we  were  told  by  our  lively  attendant, 
the  Katzen  and  Mausen  Towers  {i.e,  the  Towers  of  the  Cat  and 
the  Mouse).     They  stare   upon  each  other  at  safe  distance, 
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though  near  neighbours;  and,  across  the  river,  the 
fortress  of  Rheinfels  defies  them  both.  A  lovely  dell 
behind  one  of  the  hills ;  at  its  opening  where  it  poors 
stream  into  the  Rhine  we  espied  a  one-arched  Borroi 
bridge,  and  behind  the  bridge  a  village  almost  buried  bet 
the  abruptly-rising  steeps.  ...  I  will  transcribe  the 
words  I  wrote  in  my  memorandum-book,  dated  'Beside 
Rhine,  St.  Goar  * : — *  How  shall  I  describe  this  soothing 
The  river  flows  on.  I  see  it  flow,  yet  it  is  like  a  lake 
bendings  of  the  hills  enclosing  it  at  each  end.  Here  I 
half-way  from  the  centre  of  the  curve.  ...  I  see  the  Boi 
dale  bridge  beside  the  lowly  hamlet  in  the  cleft  of  the  ot 
dell.  A  ferry-boat  has  been  approaching  its  landing-pl 
with  a  crew  of  peasants.  They  come  now  slowly  up  from 
shore,  a  picturesque  train  in  grey  attire — no  showy  colouBf] 
and  at  this  moment  I  can  fancy  that  even  that  circumstancei 
gives  a  sweeter  effect  to  the  scene,  though  I  have  never  wished 
to  expel  tlie  crimson  garments,  or  the  blue,  from  any  land- 
scape/ Here  let  me  observe  that  grey  clothing — the  pastoial 
garl)  of  our  mountains — does,  when  it  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  tlio  Rhine,  only  look  well  at  a  certain  distance.  It  seems 
not  to  1)0  worn  from  choice,  but  poverty;  and  in  this  day's 
journey  we  have  met  with  crowds  of  people  whose  dress  was 
accordant  with  the  appearance  close  at  hand  of  their  crumbling 
houses  and  fortifications. 

Jtlmjca,  Tuesday,  Juhj  25/7^— Most  delightful  to  tlie 
imagination  was  our  journey  of  yesterday,  still  tempting  tc 
liope  and  expectation  !  Yet  wherever  we  passed  through  • 
villiige  or  small  town  the  veil  of  romance  was  withdrawn,  an< 
we  were  compelled  to  think  of  human  distress  and  poverty-' 
their  causes  how  various  in  a  country  where  Nature  has  beer 
so  bountiful — and,  even  when  removed  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  painful  objects,  tliere  is  one  melancholy  though 
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will  attend  the  traveller  along  the  ever-winding  course 
Bhine — the  thought  that  of  those  buildings,  so  lavishly 
on  the  ridges  of  the  heights  or  lurking  in  sheltering 
5,  many  Jiave  perished,  all  are  perishing,  and  loill  entirely 
!  Buildins^s  that  link  to^^ether  the  Past  and  the 
mt — ^times  of  war  and  depredation,  of  piracy,  of  voyages 
|P"  stealth  and  in  fear,  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  of  monastic 
fa^  of  quiet,  and  of  retreat  from  persecution  !  Yet  some  of 
hm  strongest  of  the  fortresses  may,  for  aught  I  know,  endure 
•  long  a&  the  rocks  on  which  they  have  been  reared,  deserted 
BB  they  are,  and  never  more  be  tenanted  by  pirate,  lord,  or 
^assaL  The  parish  churches  are  in  bad  repair,  and  many 
niinous.  .  .  . 

Mayence. — I  thought  of  some  thriving  friar  of  old  times ; 
Imt  last  night,*  in  reading  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canter- 
\uTy  Tales,  mine  host  of  the  Tabard  recalled  to  my  memory 
our  merry  master  in  the  dining-room  at  Mayence. 

Heidelberg,  Thursday,  July  27th. — After  dinner,  Mary,  Miss 
H.,  and  I  set  off  towards  the  castle.  .  .  .  The  ascent  is 
long  and  steep,  the  way  plain,  and  no  guide  needed,  for  the 
castle  walks  are  free;  and  there — among  treasures  of  art, 
decaying  and  decayed,  and  the  magnificent  bounties  of  nature — 
the  stranger  may  wander  the  day  through.  The  building  is 
[  of  various  dates :  it  is  not  good  in  architecture  as  a  whole, 
though  very  fine  in  parts.  There  is  a  noble  round  tower,  and 
tiie  remains  of  the  chapel,  and  long  ranges  of  lofty  and  massy 
vail,  often  adorned  with  ivy,  the  figure  of  a  saint,  a  lady,  or  a 
warrior  looking  safely  from  their  niches  under  the  ivy  bower. 
The  moats,  which  must  long  ago  have  been  drained,  retain  theii* 
*hape,  yet  have  now  the  wild  luxuriance  of  sequestered  dells. 

*  This  wag  when  writing  out  her  Journal,  begun  two  months  after  her 
'•^wn  to  Rydal  Mount. 
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Fruit  and  forest  trees,  flowers  and  grass,  are  inte 
I  now  speak  of  the  more  ruinous  and  the  most 
part  of  the  castle.  .  .  .  We  walked  upon  a  platform 
the  windows,  where  a  band  of  music  used  to  be  stationed, 
on  the  terrace  at  Windsor — a  fine  place  for  festivals  in 
of  peace,  and  to  keep  watch  in  time  of  war.  .  .  ,  From 
platform  where  we  stood,  the  eye  (overlooking  the  city,  bri< 
and  the  deep  vale,  to  the  point  where  the  Neckar  is  con 
from  view  by  its  winding  to  the  left)  is  carried  across 
plain  to  the  dim  stream  of  the  Rhine,  perceived  under 
distant  liills.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  the  most  dehghi 
I  ever  beheld ;  the  happiest  mixture  of  wildness,  which 
art  could  overcome,  and  formality,  often  necessary  to  condi 
you  along  the  ledge  of  a  precipice — whence  you  may  look  dowa 
upon  the  river,  enlivened  by  boats,  and  on  the  rich  vale, « 
to  the  more  distant  scenes  before  mentioned.  One  long 
terrace  is  supported  on  the  side  of  the  precipice  by  arches 
resembling  those  of  a  Eoman  aqueduct ;  and  from  that  walk 
the  view  of  the  Castle  and  the  Town  beneath  it  is  particularly 
striking.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  delightful  situation  than 
Heidelberg  for  a  University — the  pleasures,  ceremonies,  and 
distractions  of  a  Court  being  removed.  Parties  of  students 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  quarters  of  the  groves  and  gardens.  I 
am  sorry,  however,  to  say  that  their  appearance  was  not  veiy 
scholarlike.  They  wear  whatever  wild  and  6oarse  appare^ 
pleases  them — their  hair  long  and  disorderly,  or  rough  as  s 
water-dog,  throat  bare  or  with  a  black  collar,  and  often  u 
appearance  of  a  shirt.  Every  one  has  his  pipe,  and  they  a 
talk  loud  and  boisterously.  .  .  . 

Never  surely  was  any  stream  more  inviting !    It  flows  in  ii 
deep  bed — stately,  yet  often  turbulent ;  and  what  dells,  cleaviii 
the  green  liills,  even  close  to  the  city  !    Looking  down  upon  tl 
purple  roofs   of  Heidelberg  variously  tinted,  the  spectacle 
curious — narrow  streets,  small  squares,  and  gardens  many  ar 
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flowery.  The  main  street,  long  and  also  narrow,  is  (though  the 
houses  are  built  after  no  good  style)  very  pretty  as  seen  from 
the  heights,  with  its  two  gateways  and  two  towers.  The  Cathe- 
dral (it  has  an  irregular  spire)  overtops  all  other  edifices,  which, 
indeed,  have  no  grace  of  architecture,  and  the  University  is 
even  mean  in  its  exterior ;  but,  from  a  small  distance,  a7iy  city 
looks  well  that  is  not  modern,  and  where  there  is  bulk  and 
inegularity,  with  harmony  of  colouring.  But  we  did  not  enter 
the  cathedral,  having  so  much  to  see  out  of  doors. 

Heidelberg,  Friday,  July  2Sth, —  .   .   .  The  first  reach  of 
the  river  for  a  moment  transported  our  imagination  to  the 
Vale  of  the  Wye  above  Tintern  Abbey.      A  single  cottage, 
^ith  a  poplar  spire,  was  the  central  object.  ...  As  we  went 
further,  villages  appeared.    But  Mr.  P.  soon  conducted  us  from 
the  river  up  a  steep  hill,  and,  after  a  long  ascent,  he  took  us 
^ide  to  a  cone-shaped  valley,  a  pleasure-dell — I  call  it  so — 
for  it  was  terminated  by  a  rural  tavern  and  gardens,   seats 
^d  alcoves,  placed  close   beside   beautiful   springs  of  pure 
^ater,  spread  out  into  pools  and  distributed  by  fountains.     A  ^ 
8^y  stone  statue,  in  its   stillness,  is  a  graceful  object  amid 
the  rushing  of  water !  .  .  .  Our  road  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
that  still  rose  high  above  our  heads,  led  us  through  shady 
covert  and  open  glade,  over  hillock  or  through  hollow ;  at 
almost  every  turning  convenient  seats  inviting  us  to  rest,  or 
to  linger  in  admiration  of  the  changeful  prospects,  where  wild 
^d  cultivated  grounds  seemed  equally  the  darlings  of  the 
fostering  sun.       Many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests, 
which    are   cut   down  after  little   more  than   thirty    years' 
growth ;  the  ground  is   then  ploughed,  and  sown  with  buck- 
wheat, and  afterwards  with  beech-nuts.     The  forests  of  Jirs 
(numerous  higher  up,  but  not  so  here)  are  sown  in  like  manner. 
Immense    quantities  of  timber  are  floated   down  the  river. 
Sometimes  in  our  delightful  walk  we  were  led  through  tracts 
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of  vines,  all  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke.     They  are  as 
as  the  forest  thickets  and  flowery  glades,  and  separated 
them  by  no   distinguishable  boundary.     Whichever  way 
eye  turned,  it  settled  upon  some  pleasant  sight 

Baden-Baden,   Jidy    29<A    {Saturday). —  .   .   .   Met  wit 
old-fashioned  civility  in  all  quarters.     This  little  town  is 
curious  compound  of  rural  life,  German  country-townishnc 
watering-place  excitements,  court  stateliness,  ancient  moulde 
ing  towers,  old  houses  and  new,  and  a  life  and  cheerft 
over   alL    .    .    .    A  bright  reflection  from   the   evening  skfj 
powdered  with    golden    dust    that    distant    vapoury  plain,! 
bounded  by  the  chain  of  purple  mountains.     We  quitted  tMi' 
spectacle    with    regret  when   it   faded  in  the  late  twiligtV» 
struggling  with  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Road  to  Homhurg, — Sunday,  July  30th, — We  were  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  vales  of  our  own  country  in  tlilB 
lovely  winding  valley,  where  seven  times  we  crossed  tte 
clear  stream  over  strong  wooden  bridges ;  but  whenevex 
in  our  travels  the  streams  and  vales  of  England  have  been 
most  called  to  mind  there  has  been  somethinjj  that  marks  B 
difference.  Here  it  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  large  brown 
wood  houses,  and  in  the  people — the  shepherd  and  shepherdesfl 
gaiety  of  their  dress,  with  a  sort  of  antiquated  stiffness. 
Groups  of  children  in  rustic  flower-crowned  hats  were  io 
several  places  collected  round  the  otherwise  solitary  swine- 
herd. .  .  .  The  sound  of  the  stream  (if  there  be  any  souni^ 
is  a  sweet,  unwearied,  and  unwearying  under-song,  to  deta^^ 
the  pious  passenger,  which  he  cannot  but  at  times  conne^ 
with  the  silent  object  of  his  worship. 

Bead  to  Schaffhauscn. — A  part  of  the  way  through  the  \\% 
cleared  forest  was  pleasingly  wild ;  juniper  bushes,  broom,  au 
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L^er  woodland  plants,  among  the  moss  and  flowery  turf.   Before 
^  had  finished  our  last  ascent,  the  postillion  told  us  what  a 
orious  sight  we  miglU  have  seen,  in  a  few  moments,  had  we  been 
*Te  early  in  the  morning  or  on  a  fine  evening;  but,  as  it  was  mid- 
ay,  nothing  was  to  be  expected.  That  glorious  sight  vfhxchshould 
ave  been  was  no  less  than  the  glittering  prospect  of  the  moun- 
ains  of  Switzerland.  We  did  burst  upon  an  extensive  view ;  but 
ihe  mountains  were  hidden  ;  and  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  we 
saw  no  more  than  a  vapoury  substance  where  it  lay  among 
apparently  low  hills.     This  first  sight  of  that  country,  so  dear 
to  the  imagination,  though   then   of  no   peculiar  grandeur, 
tffected  me  with  various  emotions.    I  remembered  the  shapeless 
wishes  of  my  youth — wishes   without   hope — my   brother's 
wanderings  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  tales  brought  to  me  the 
following  Christmas  holidays  at  Fomcett,  and  often  repeated 
whQe  we  paced  together  on  the  gravel  walk  in  the  parsonage 
garden,  by  moon  or  star  light*  .  .  .  The  towers  of  Schaff- 
hausen  appear  under  the  shelter  of  woody  and  vine-clad  hills, 
but  no  greetings  from  the  river  Rhine,  which  is  not  visible 
firom  this  approach,  yet  flowing  close  to  the  town.  .  .  .  But  at 
tLe  entrance  of  the  old  city  gates  you  cannot  but  be  roused, 
and  say  to  yourself, '  Here  is  something  which  I  have  not  seen 
before,  yet  I  hardly  know  what'     The  houses  are  grey,  irre- 
gular, dull,  overhanging,   and    clumsy ;    streets    narrow   and 
crooked — the  walls  of  houses  often  half-covered  with  rudely- 
painted  representations  of  the  famous  deeds  of  the  defenders 
of  this  land  of  liberty.  ...  In  place  of  the  splendour  of  faded 
wistocracy,  so  often  traceable  in  the  German  towns,  there  is  a 
character  of  ruggedness  over  all  that  we  see.  .  .  .  Never  shall 
1  forget  the  first  view  of  the  stream  of  the  Ehine  from  the 
bank,  and  between  the  side  openings  of  the  bridge — rapid  in 
motion,  bright,  and  green  as  liquid  emeralds !  and  wherever 

♦  Compare  vol.  ix.  p.  54. 
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the  water  dashed  against  tree,  stone,  or  pillar  of  the  bridj 
sparkling  and  the  whiteness  of  the  foam,  melting  int 
blended  with  the  green,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  ai 
who  has  not  seen  the  Rhine,  or  some  other  of  the  great 
of  the  Continent,  before  they  are  sullied  in  their  cours< 
The  first  visible  indication  of  our  approach  to  the  catarac 
the  sublime  tossing  of  vapour  above  them,  at  the  termi 
of  a  curved  reach  of  the  river.  Upon  the  woody  hill, 
that  tossing  vapour  and  foam,  we  saw  the  old  chateau,  ft 
to  us  in  prints,  though  there  represented  in  connectioi 
the  falls  themselves ;  and  now  seen  by  us  at  the  end 
rapid,  yet  majestic,  sweep  of  the  river ;  where  the  ever-f 
ing  tossing  clouds  are  all  that  the  eye  beholds  of  the  woi 
commotion.  But  an  awful  sound  ascends  from  the  coi 
abyss ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  like  irreverent  intrusi 
stranger,  at  his  fii*st  apjiroach  to  this  spot,  should  not 
and  listen  before  he  pushes  forward  to  seek  the  revela 
the  mystery.  .  .  .  We  were  gloriously  wetted  and  stunn 
deafened  by  the  waters  of  the  Ehine.  It  is  impossib] 
to  remember  (therefore,  how  should  I  enable  any 
imagine  ?)  the  power  of  the  dashing,  and  of  the  soum 
breezes,  the  dancing  dizzy  sensations,  and  the  exquisite 
of  the  colours  !  The  whole  stream  falls  like  liquid  emei 
a*  solid  mass  of  translucent  gieen  hue ;  or,  in  some  pa: 
green  appears  through  a  thin  covering  of  snow-like 
Below,  in  the  ferment  and  hurly-burly,  drifting  sno 
masses  resembling  collected  snow  mixed  witli  spj 
green  billows.  We  walked  uj)on  the  platform,  as  dizz 
we  had  been  on  the  deck  of  a  ^^llip  in  a  storm.  ]Mary  m 
with  Mrs.  !Monkhouse  to  Sehail'liausen,  and  William  ret 
in  a  boat  with  llr.  ^Monkliouse  and  nie,  near  the  extrei 
the  river's  first  sweep,  after  its  fall,  where  its  bed  (as  i: 
at  the  foot  of  all  cataracts)  is  exceedingly  widened,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  waters.     The  boat  is  tru 
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dnrrent,  and  the  passage,  though  'long,  is  rapid.  At  first, 
seated  in  that  small  unresisting  vessel,  a  sensation  of 
mess  and  awe  (it  was  not  fear)  overcame  me,  but  that 
mm  soon  over.  From  the  centre  of  the  stream  the  view  of  the 
fe^kaiact  in  its  majesty  of  breadth  is  wonderfully  sublime. 
landed,  we  found  commodious  seats,  from  which  we  could 
round  at  leisure,  and  we  remained  till  the  evening  dark- 
revealed  two  intermitting  columns  of  fire,  which  ascended 


kom  a  forge  close  to  the  cataract. 

August  4th — Lenzburg.  ...  At  six  o'clock  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  castle  walls  glittering  in  sunshine,  a  hopeful 
ttgn,  and  we  set  forward  through  the  fog.  The  ruin  stands  at 
Hie  brink  of  a  more  than  perpendicular,  an  overhanging  rock, 
I  on  the  top  of  a  green  hill,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  town. 
-  The  steepest  parts  are  ascended  by  hundreds  of  stone  steps, 
TTora  by  age,  often  broken,  and  half-buried  in  turf  and  flowers. 
^  These  steps  brought  us  to  a  terrace  bordered  by  neatly-trimmed 
Tines;  and  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  broad  sunshine 
imder  the  castle  walls,  elevated  above  an  ocean  of  vapour, 
vhich  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  clear  line  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  out  of  which  rose  at  a  distance  what  seemed 
an  island,  crested  by  another  castle.  We  then  ascended  the 
loftiest  of  the  towers,  and  the  spectacle  all  round  was  mag- 
nificent, visionary — I  was  going  to  say  endless,  but  on  one  side 
▼M  the  substantial  barrier  of  the  Jura.  By  degrees  (the 
Taponrs  settling  or  shifting)  other  castles  were  seen  on  island 
eminences ;  and  the  tops  of  bare  or  woody  hills  taking  the 
same  island  form  ;  while  ti'ees,  resembling  ships,  appeared  and 
disappeared,  and  rainbow  lights  (scarcely  more  visionary  than 
the  mimic  islands)  passed  over,  or  for  a  moment  rested  on  the 
^^^ealdng  mists.  On  the  other  side  the  objects  were  more 
slowly  developed.  We  looked  long  before  we  could  distinguish 
the  far-distant  Alps,  but  by  degrees  discovered  them,  shining 
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:..i."-^  '.-..  - .  .'.  t^'L-.^.  ::  l:,L:riz,-.  w::ii  tremendous 
':,.'/.^.  '.'.  7  v-:v  !-::!  MirT  ini  I  were  silting 
''.;:^-...-rr.  /.  :.  ::.  :'-t  ::-f-  -:rf r: :  i  srrAiize  situation:  yet 
-.^  !.  .  1  :..  '-rir  :  ".'  fri:.  F-e:::r  :-r  s::'nu  betjin,  all  the 
!::::.'>.  l.il  "^rti.  r:;:L::--irlTi  rx:r::  i-t-  Liix>si:e  to  us,  and 
':.:.'/. :.r:  v.  ;:.  ::-r.  .el.iiii.  'vLrr-r  ^v^re  turbulent  noises  of 
i:.-::::::.vr.:.  "\:L  t::.,::..'  :;:.  i  :::irAr-;::u;nL:.  in  the  stvle  of  our 
vi'.iai'-:-  T  •/.:::::  ir.^.  Tl.e^-r  '.ejise-i:  and.  afier  the  storm,  lidits 
fi:.:.*:a:':i  in  •■.:::•::-:.:  •:;*::ii:cr!s:  t-ell-nieil  rushed  the  fountain: 
til':!!  f::i:i.':  n  v.\\:;;.::.,tn  witii  iiis  liisiual  recitative  soug,  orlay; 
th<i  cli'irch  o'-'Ck  t«;:liii.:  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  and  house 
olooks  v.itii  iL»:'ii'  .silvorv  ton»r :  one  scream  we  heard  from  a 

m 

liuinan  voice ;  but  no  person  seemed  to  notice  us,  except  a 
man  who  rrim»j  out  upon  tlie  wooden  gallery  of  his  house  right 
abovfj  our  heads,  looked  down  this  way  and  that,  and  especi- 
ally towanls  the  roiturcs.  .  .  .  The  beating  of  the  rain,  and 
tlie  rushing  of  that  fountain  were  continuous,  and  w^ith  the 
jKsriodical  and  the  irregular  sounds  (among  which  the  howling 
of  a  dog  was  not  the  least  dismal),  completed  the  wildness  of 
tlie  awful  scene,  and  of  our  strange  situation ;  sheltered  from 
wet,  yet  in  the  midst  of  it — and  exposed  to  intermitting  blasts, 
though  struggling  with  excessive  heat — w^hile  flashes  of  light- 
ning at  intervals  displayed  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  wide 
space  between ;  at  other  times  a  blank  gloom. 
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. — The  fountains  of  Berne  are  ornamented  with  statues 
r  \Ariiliam  Tell  and  other  heroes.  There  is  a  beautiful  order,  a 
3adify,  a  gravity  in  this  city  which  strikes  at  first  sight,  and 
BTvar  loses  its  eflfect.  The  houses  are  of  one  grey  hue,  and  built 
P  abrne.  They  are  large  and  sober,  but  not  heavy  or  barbarously 
[bowing  each  other.  On  each  side  is  a  covered  passage  under 
be  tipper  stories,  as  at  Chester,  only  wider,  much  longer,  and 
rith  more  massy  supporters.  ...  In  all  quarters  we  noticed 
he  orderly  decency  of  the  passengers,  the  handsome  public 
Kiildings,  with  appropriate  decorations  symbolical  of  a  love 
iff  Kberty,  of  order,  and  good  government,  with  an  aristocratic 
rtateliness,  yet  free  from  show  or  parade.  .  .  .  The  green- 
kinted  river  flows  below — wide,  full,  and  impetuous.  I  saw 
tiie  snows  of  the  Alps  burnished  by  the  sun  about  half  an 
Lhoor  before  his  setting.  After  that  they  were  left  to  their 
^irintry  marble  coldness,  without  a  farewell  gleam;  yet  sud- 
^  denly  the  city  and  the  cathedral  tower  and  trees  were  singled 
wt  for  &vour  by  the  sun  among  his  glittering  clouds,  and 
plded  with  the  richest  light.  A  few  minutes,  and  that  glory 
f  ^ranished  I  stayed  till  evening  gloom  was  gathering  over  the 
dty,  and  over  hill  and  dale,  while  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Alps 
were  still  visible. 

•  .  »  •  •  • 

Sunday,  August  Qth. — Upon    a    spacious   level   adjoining 

the  cathedral   are  walks  planted  with  trees,  among  which 

we  sauntered,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  great  variety 

of  persons  amusing  themselves  in  the  same  way ;  and  how 

we  wished  that  one,  at   least,  of  our  party  had  the   skill  to 

Aetch  rapidly  with  the  pencil,  and  appropriate  colours,  some  of 

flie  groups  or  single  figures  passing  before  us,  or  seated  in  sun 

or  shade.    Old  ladies  appeared  on  this  summer  parade  dressed 

in  flycaps,  such  as  were  worn  in  England  fifty  years  ago,  and 

hroad-flowered  chintz  or  cotton  gowns ;  the  bourgeoises,  in 

gave  attiie  of  black,  with  tight  white  sleeves,  yet  seldom 

voum.  c 
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withoat  ornament  of  gold  lacing,  or  chain  and  ear-rings,  and  on 
the  head  a  pair  of  stiff  transparent  l)utterfly  wings,  spread  out 
bom  behind  a  quarter  of  a  yard  on  each  side,  which  wing 
to  appearance  as  thin  as  gauze,  but  being  made  of  horse-hair, 
are  very  durable,  and  the  larger  are  even  made  of  wirt 
Among  these  were  seen  peasants  in  shepherdess  hats  of  strav, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  coloured  ribands,  pretty  littb 
girls  in  grandmothers*  attire,  and  ladies  &  la  fratifaise.  "Wa 
noticed  several  parties  composed  of  persons  dressed  after  these 
various  modes,  that  seemed  to  indicate  very  different  habita 
and  stations  in  society — the  peasant  and  the  lady,  the  petty 
shopkeeper  and  the  wealthy  tradesman's  wife,  side  by  side  ill 
friendly  discourse.  But  it  is  impossible  by  words  to  give 
a  notion  of  the  enlivening  effect  of  these  little  combina- 
tions, which  are  also  interesting  as  evidences  of  a  state  ol 
society  worn  out  in  England.  Here  you  see  fonnalily  anA 
simplicity,  antiq^uat«d  statcliness  and  decent  finery  hrougbf 
together,  with  a  pervading  spirit  of  comfortable  equality 
social  pleasures. 

Monday,  Axtgust  7th. —  I  sate  under  an  elm-tree,  look'' 
ing  down  the  woody  steep  to  the  lake,  and  across  it,  to  • 
rugged  mountain ;  no  villages  to  be  seen,  no  houses ;  the 
higher  Alps  shut  out  I  could  have  forgotten  Switzerland,, 
and  fancied  myself  transported  to  one  of  the  lonesome  lakeS' 
of  Scotland.  I  returned  to  my  open  station  to  watch  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  remained  long  after  the  glowing  hues  had  faded 
from  those  chosen  summits  that  were  touched  by  his  beama, 
while  others  were  obscurely  descried  among  clouds  in  their 
own  dark  or  snowy  mantle.  .  .  .  Met  with  an  inscription  on  a 
grey  stone  in  a  little  opening  of  the  wood,  and  would  have 
copied  it,  for  it  was  brief,  but  could  not  see  to  read  the  letters, 
and  hurried  on,  still  choosing  the  track  that  seemed  to  lead 
most  directly  downwards,  and  was  indeed  glad  when  I  foand' 
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myself  again  in  the  public  road  to  the  town.  .  .  .  Late  aa  it 
was,  and  although  twilight  had  almost  given  place  to  the 
darkness  of  a  fine  August  night,  I  was  tempted  aside  into 
broad  flat  meadow,  where  I  walked  under  a  row  of  tall 
poplars  by  the  river-aide.  The  castle,  church,  and  town 
sppeared  before  us  in  stately  harmouj,  all  hues  of  red  roofs 
and  painting  having  faded  away.  Two  groups  of  giant  pop- 
Ian  rose  up,  like  Grecian  temples,  from  the  level  between  me 
and  the  mass  of  towers  and  houses.  In  the  smooth  water  the 
littering  brightness  of  evening  was  reflected  from  the  sky ; 
ftod  lights  from  the  town  were  seen  at  different  heights  on 
tbehilL 

Thun,  Tueniay,  August  Sth. — The  Ijike  of  Tliun  is  essen- 
tially a  lake  of  the  Alps.  Its  immediate  visible  boundary, 
tbinl  or  fourth-rate  mountains ;  but  overtopping  these  are 
seen  the  snowy  or  dark  summits  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eiger, 
the  Stockhom,  the  BIuuiUs  Alp,  and  many  more  wliich  1 
csjuiot  name ;  while  the  ICander,  aud  other  raging  streams, 
aend  their  voices  across  the  wide  waters.  The  remaius  of 
a  ruined  castle  are  sometimes  seen  upon  a  woody  or  grassy 
ateep — pleasing  remembrances  of  distant  times,  but  taking  no 
primary  place  in  the  esteusive  landscape,  where  the  power  of 
Batnra  is  magisterial,  aud  where  the  humble  villages  composed 
of  nnmerous  houses  clustering  together  near  the  lake,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  impressions  of  solitude  and  grandeur. 
Many  of  those  villages  must  he  more  than  half-deserted  when 
Uie  herdsmen  follow  their  cattle  to  the  mountains.  Others  of 
their  numerous  inhabitants  find  subsistence  by  fishing  in  the 
lake.  We  floated  cheerfully  along,  the  scene  for  ever  chang- 
ing. On  the  eastern  side,  to  our  left,  the  shores  are  more 
popnloas  than  on  the  westeru ;  one  pretty  village  succeeded 
another,  each  with  its  spire,  till  we  came  to  a  hamlet,  all 
of  bnvn  vood  houses,  except  one  large  white  dwelling,  and 
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no  church.  .  .  ,  The  boatmeu  directed  our  ears  tc 
of  waterfalls  in  a  cleft  of  the  momitain ;  but  the  su 
we  must  leave  to  other  voyayers.  .  .  . 

The  broad  pyramidal  mountain,  Neisen,  rising  di 
the  lake  on  the  western  side  towards  the  head, 
ft  commanding  object.  Its  form  recalled  to  my  re 
some  of  the  stony  pyramids  of  Glencoe,  but  onli/  i\ 
surface  being  covered  with  green  pasturage.  Someti 
course  of  the  morning,  we  had  been  reminded  c 
country;  but  transiently,  and  never  without  s 
characteristic  difference.  Many  of  the  distinctions 
to  Switzerland  I  have  noticed  ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
grateful  to  our  own  pellucid  lakes,  those  darlings  of  t 
breezes  !  But  when  floating  on  the  Lake  of  Thun 
foi^et  them.  The  greenish  hue  of  its  waters  is 
pleasing  than  the  cenilean  or  purple  of  the  lakes  c 
land  and  Westmoreland  ;  the  reflections  are  less  vi 
and  water  do  not  so  delicately  blend  together ;  heni 
ing  voyage  cannot  be  accompanied  with  an  ei^; 
of  minute  objects.  And  I  might  add  many  other 
cumstances  or  incidents  that  enUven  the  banks  of 
For  instance,  in  a  summer  forenoon,  the  troops  of  i 
are  seen  solacing  themselves  in  the  cool  waters  with 
of  a  pebbly  shore ;  or,  if  the  season  do  not  drive  thi 
how  they  beautify  the  pastures,  and  rocky  uuenclose 
While  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  we  did  not  see  a  siogl 
cattle  of  any  kind.  I  have  not  spoken  of  that 
'  received  into  the  bosom '  of  our  lakes,  on  tranqu 
evenings ;  for  the  time  of  day  prevented  our  being  n 
the  same  degree  of  what  we  have  so  often  behe' 
times;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the  reflec 
masses  of  brilliant  clouds  must  often  be  very  grand, 
in  their  delicate  hues  and  forms  cannot  be  seoii,  in 
soft  distinctness,  '  bedded  in  another  sky.'  ,  .  , 
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In  this  pleaaing  valley  we  whirled  away,  again  (as  to  the 

Irst  aoond  of  a  rrenchman's  whip  in  the  streets  of  Calais)  as 

Withe  13  cliildren  ;  when  all  at  once,  looking  through  a  narrow 

ing  of   green  and  craggy  mountains,  the   Jungfrau  (the 

Vhpn)  boist  npon  our  view,  dazzling  in  brightness,  which 

nther  heightened  than  diminished  by  a  mantle  of 

dtxids  fioating  over  the  bosom  of  the  mfmntain.     The 

(fleet  wu  iDdescribable.    We  had  befoi-e  seen  the  snows  of  the 

JUjB  tl  0  distance,  propped,  as  I  may  say,  against  the  sky.  or 

hleDdicg  with,  and  often  indistingiushable  from  it ;  and  now. 

with  llie  auddcmies3  of  a  pantomimic  change,  we  beheld  a 

gMt  nonntain  of  snow,  very  near  to  ns  as  it  appeared,  and 

a  oombijiation  with  bills  covered  with  Nourishing  trees,  in  the 

[iriiie  of  guRinier  foliage.     Our  mirth  was  checked  ;  and,  awe- 

ttrnck  yet  delighted,  we  stopped  the  car  for  some  minutes. 

Soon  after  we  discovered  the  town  of  Unterseen,  which 
MuiIs  right  under  the  hill,  and  close  to  the  river  Aar.  .  .  . 
Althe  end  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  bridge  which  we  were  to 
pUE  over;  and  here,  almost  as  suddenly  was  the  river  Aar 
}Rseoted  lo  onr  view  as  the  maiden-mountain  in  her  resplen- 
intgubhad  been  before.  Hitherto  the  river  had  been  cou- 
Wilfld  by,  or  only  partially  seen  through,  the  trees ;  but  at 
I^Ueneea  it  ia  im]>erions,  and  will  be  heard,  seen,  and  felt. 
^ifilof  rage  it  twmbles  over  a  craggy  channel,  spreading  out 
••d  dividing  into  different  streams,  crossed  by  the  long, 
wooden  bridge,  that,  steady  and  rugged,  adds  to  tlie 
lor  of  the  spectacle,  ...  I  recollect  one  woody 
below  us,  about  which  we  doubted  whether  the 
summit  was  rock  or  casUe,  and  the  point  re- 
:ided  until,  on  our  way  to  Lauterbi-unneu,  we  saw 
I  our  heads,  on  its  perpendicular  steep,  a  craggy 
to  war  with  the  tempests  of  ten  thousand 
The  brilliance  had  deserted  all  but  the  highest 
They  presented  a  spectacle  of  heavenly  glory ; 
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and  long  did  we  linyer  after  the  rosy  lights  had 
from  their  summits,  and  talcen  a  station  in  the  eg 
them.*     It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we  reached  the 

Brienz,  Wednesday,  August  ^tk. —  .  .  .  Then 
thing  in  the  exterior  of  the  people  belonging  t4 
Brienz  that  reminded  one  of  the  ferry-houses  in  t| 
— a  sort  of  untamed  familiarity  with  strangers,  at 
sion  of  sav^e  fearlessness  in  danger.  .  .  .  The  sh( 
as  far  as  we  saw  it,  is  much  richer  iu  intricate  gra 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Thun.  Its  little  retirii! 
shaggy  rocks  reminded  me  sometimes  of  Loch  Kel 

Interlachm,  Thursday,  August  lOlk — Many 
crossed  our  way,  after  tumbling  down  the  tilla- 
as  clear  as  the  springs  of  our  Westmoreland  mo' 
the  instant  they  touched  the  glacier  river  of  the 
pure  spirit  was  lost — annihilated  by  its  angry  watt 
seen  a  muddy  and  a  transparent  streamlet  at  s 
distance  hurrying  down  the  same  steep ;  in  one  i 
two  joined  at  the  bottom,  travelled  side  by  side  i 
track,  remaining  distinct  though  joined  together, 
were  jealous  of  its  own  character.  Yielding  to  mil 
they  slowly'  blended,  ere  both,  in  turbulent  disre 
Bvallowed  up  by  the  master  torrent. 

Again  we  heard  the  thunder  of  avalanches,  and 
bursting  out,  fresh   foaming  springs.     The  sound 
thunder,  but  more  metallic  and  musical.      It  ali 
likened  to  the  rattling  of  innumerable  chariots  ps 
rocky  places.  .  ,  .     Soon  the  vale  lay  before  us,  wi 

*  After  tliB  Bunihine  hu  left  the  moimt&in-topi  the  aky  fi 
come*  brighter,  ami  of  tlie  ume  hue  u  if  the  light  from  t 
retn&ted  thither. 
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sciers,  and — as  it  might  seem — its  thousand  cabins  sown  upon 
M  steeps.  The  descent  ^  became  so  precipitous  that  all  were 
bliged  to  walk.  Deep  we  go  into  the  broad  cradle-valley, 
wery  cottage  we  passed  had  its  small  garden,  and  cherry-trees 
prmkled  with  leaves,  bearing  half-git)wn,  half -ripe  fruit.  In 
ilmiging  into  this  vale  I  was  overcome  with  a  sense  of  melan- 
itoly  pervading  the  whole  scene — not  desolation,  or  dreariness. 
[t  is  not  the  melancholy  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  connected 
irith  social  life  in  loneliness,  not  less  than  with  the  strife  of  all 
the  seasons.  .  .  .  The  sunshine  had  long  deserted  tlie  valley, 
and  was  quitting  the  summits  of  the  mountains  behind  the 
village ;  but  red  hues,  dark  as  the  red  of  rubies,  settled  in  the 
clouds,  and  lingered  there  after  the  mountains  had  lost  all  but 
their  cold  whiteness,  and  the  black  hue  of  the  crags.  The 
gloomy  grandeur  of  this  spectacle  harmonised  with  the  melan- 
choly of  the  vale ;  yet  it  was  heavenly  glory  that  hung  over 
those  cold  mountains. 

Grirulelwald,  Friday,  August  1  Ith. — Scheidegg  to  Meiriiigen, — 
To  our  right,  looking  over  the  green  cradle  of  the  vale,  we  saw 
the  glacier,  with  the  stream  issuing  from  beneath  an  arch  of  solid 
ice— the  small  pyramids  around  it  of  a  greyish  colour,  mingled 
vith  vitriol  green.  The  bed  of  icy  snow  above  looked  sullied,  so 
that  the  glacier  itself  was  not  beautiful,  like  what  we  had  read 
of ;  but  the  mass  of  mountains  behind,  their  black  crags  and 
shadows,  and  the  awful  aspect  of  winter  encroaching  on  the 
valley-domain  (combinations  so  new  to  us)  made  ample  amends 
for  any  disappointment  we  might  feel. .  . .  The  rain  came  on  in 
heavy  drops,  but  did  not  drive  us  to  the  closer  shelter  of  the 
house.  We  heeded  not  the  sprinkling  which  a  gust  of  wind 
sometimes  sent  in  upon  us.  Good  fortune  had  hitherto 
favoured  us ;  and,  even  if  we  had  been  detained  at  that  house 

♦  From  the  Wengem  Alp. 
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all  niglit,  the  inconTenienoe  would  hare  been  t 
spirits  were  uplifted,  and  we  felt  as  if  it  would  b( 
to  be  admitted  to  a  near  acquaintance  with  A 
This  at  least  was  m j  feeling,  till  the  threatening 
and  then,  bj  happy  tnuisition,  I  gladlj  hailed 
light  of  the  son  that  flashed  upon  the  crags,  seen 
between  the  dispersing  clouds.     The  interior  of  tl 
roomy  and  warm  ;  and,  though  the  floors  were  of  t 
everything  looked  cleanly ;  the  wooden  vessels  '• 
ladles  and  spoons  curiously  carved,  and  all  neatly  ; 
shelves.    Three  generations,  making  a  numerous  i 
there  living  together  in  the  summer  season,  with 
on  the  rough  pastures  round  them :  ^  no  doubt  the  n 
of  the  household,  but  the  gains  from  travellers  mi 
siderabla     We  were  surprised  at  being  asked  if  we  < 
Hardly  should  we  have  deserved  our  welcome  she 
not  preferred  the  peasant's  fare — cheese,  milk,  and  • 
the  addition  of  bread  fetched  from  the  vale ;  and 
omit  a  dish  of  fruit — bilberries — ^here  very  fine.     Ii 
of  our  mountain  plants,  except  the  branchy  fer 
common  daisy  (which  we  rarely  saw),  grow  in  lav 
and  many  others  unknown  to  us,  that  enamel  th( 
gems.     The  monkshood  of  our  gardens,  growing 
height  on  the  Alps,  has  a  brighter  hue  than  elsewh 
seen  in  tufts,  that  to  my  fancy  presented  fairy  grove 
green  grass,  and  in  rocky  places,  or  under  trees. 

The  storm  over,  we  proceeded,  still  in  the  forest, 
us  through  different  compartments  of  the  vale,  each 
little  valley  of  the  loveliest  greenness,  on  all  sides  si 
pine-trees,  and  often  sprinkled  with  huts,  the  sumniei 


*  All  these  Alps  are  occupied  by  owners  of  land  in  the  valley 
a  right  in  common  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  land.     1 
like  the  rest  of  the  produce,  are  the  property  of  all,  and  the 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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lieTdsineQ.  Sometimes  (seen  through  a  lateral  opening) 
dow  glade>  not  much  larger  than  a  calf-garth,  would  have 
ugle  dwelling ;  but  the  memory  of  one  particular  spot — 
perfect  image  of  peace  and  pastoral  seclusion — remains 
1  me  as  vividly  as  when,  apart  from  my  companions,  I 
relied  over  its  soft  carpet  of  turf  That  valley -reach  might 
in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  of  proportionate 
ith,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  pines,  overtopped  by 
ggy  mountains.  It  was  an  apparently  level  plain,  as  smooth 
velvet,  and  our  course  through  the  centre.  On  our  right 
^ed  the  grey  stream  from  the  glaciers,  with  chastened  voice 
i  motion ;  and,  on  the  other,  were  many  cabins  in  an  almost 
mal  line,  separated  from  each  other,  and  elevated  upon 
oden  pillars,  the  grass  growing  round  and  under  them. 
ere  was  not  a  sound  except  of  the  gushing  stream ;  no  cattle 
be  seen,  nor  any  living  creature. 

Our  way  continued  through  interchange  of  pastoral  and 
est  ground.  Crossed  a  bridge,  and  then  had  the  stream  to 
r  left  in  a  rocky  gulf  overhung  with  trees,  chiefly  beeches 
d  elms  ;  sawing-raills  on  the  river  very  picturesque.  It  is 
ipossible  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  descent  than  was  before 
to  the  vale  of  Hasli.  The  roaring  stream  was  our  com- 
mion :  sometimes  we  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  edge  of  a 
%  precipice ;  sometimes  descended  towards  it,  and  could  trace 
3  furious  course  for  a  considerable  way.  The  torrent  bounded 
?er  locks,  and  still  went  foaming  on,  no  pausing-places,  no 
entle  windings,  no  pools  under  the  innumerable  smaller 
itaracts;  the  substance  and  the  grey  hue  still  the  same, 
whether  the  stream  rushed  in  one  impetuous  current  down  a 
sgularly  rough  part  of  its  steep  channel,  or  laboured  among 
ocis  in  cloud-shaped  heavings,  or  in  boisterous  fermentation. 
•  •  We  saw  the  cataract  *  through  an  open  window.     It  is  a 

*  The  Fall  of  the  Reicheabach. 
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tretaendouB  one,  but,  wantiiig  the  accoiupanimeuts  of  oven 
log  trees,  and  all  the  minor  graces  wliicti  sairoimil  our  H 
falls — ovei^owiiiga  of  liclien,  moss,  feru,  aiid  flowers- 
little  of  what  may  be  called  pleasure.  It  was  aatcui 
aud  awe — an  overwhelauug  sense  of  the  powers  of  n 
the  destruction  of  all  things,  and  of  the  helplessness  of  n 
of  the  weakness  of  his  will  if  prompted  tu  make  a  t 
effort  against  such  a  force.  What  weight  and  speed  of  n 
and  what  a  tossing  of  grey  mist !  Though  at  a  consida 
distance  from  the  fall,  when  standing  at  the  window,  a  s 
of  misty  rain  blew  upon  ua. 


» 


Meiringcn,  Saturday,  Av.gnst  12/Ji. — Again  crossed  tteri 
then  up  a  bare  precipice,  and  along  a  gallery  hewn  < 
the  rock.  Downwards  to  the  valley  more  bare  and  o 
sprinkling  of  pines,  among  which  the  peasants  were  i 
hay.  Hamlets  aud  single  huts  not  far  asunder :  no  thou 
dreariness  crossed  my  mind ;  yet  a,  pensiveness  ' 
over  the  long  valley,  where,  year  by  year,  the  same  B 
employments  go  on  in  succession,  and  where  the  tempc 
winter  are  patiently  endured,  and  thoughtfully  guai-ded  a{ 
.  ,  .  The  chdlet  at  Handek  is  lai^  ;  four  long  apartiuas 
one  of  which  our  mules  rested.  Several  men  were  1 
for  the  summer  season,  but  no  women.  They  served  c 
the  same  kindliness  we  had  experienced  on  the  Wen( 
Scheidegg  Alps,  but  with  slowness  and  gi-avity. 
were  very  tall,  aud  had  a  sedate  deportment,  generally  notioa 
I  find  by  travellers  in  Ober  Hasli,  where  the  race  has  taf^ 
centuries  been  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  manners,  and 
habits.  .  .  .  From  the  brink  of  a  rock  we  looked  down  the 
falla,  and  along  the  course  of  the  torrent.  The  spectacle  was 
tremendous,  and,  from  that  point,  not  less  beautiful.  The 
position  of  the  sun  here  favoured  us  ;  and  we  beheld  the  arch 
of  a  bright  rainbow,  steadily  poised  on  the  cloud  of  vapour 
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£few  US  that  burst  out  of  the  terrific  waters.      We  looked 
mwvL  with  awe  upon 

the  river,  throwing 
His  giant  body  o'er  the  steep  rock's  brink, 


at  first,  hardly  without  personal  fear.  The  noise  was  so 
we  could  not  help  fancying  it  shook  the  very  rock  on 
Idch  we  stood.  That  feeling  passed  away.  .  .  .  While  I  lay 
my  bed,  the  terrible  solitudes  of  the  Wetterhom  were 
wrealed  to  me  by  fits — its  black  chasms,  and  snowy,  dark, 
jiejr  summits.  All  night,  and  all  day,  and  for  ever,  the  vale 
af  Meiringen  is  sounding  with  torrents. 

Meiringen,  Sunday,  August  I3th, — Eain  over,  and  the  storm 

past  away,  long  before  the  sunshine  had  touched  the  top  of 

any  other  mountain,  the   snow  upon  the  Wetterhorn  shone 

like  silver,  and  its  grey  adamantine  towers  appeared  in  a  soft 

iplendour  all  their  own.     I  looked  in  vain  for  the  rosy  tints  of 

morning,  of  which  I  had  so  often  heard ;  but  they  could  not 

have  been  more  beautiful  than  the  silvery  brightness.  .  .  . 

Lake  of  Lungern. — At  an  upper  window  of  one  of  a 
I  cluster  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  long  beard,  was  kneeling  with  a  book  in  his 
hani  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  us,  and,  while  his  devotions 
were  still  going  on,  made  me  a  bow.  I  passed  slowly,  and 
looked  into  that  house  with  prying  eyes,  it  was  so  different 
from  any  other,  and  so  much  handsomer.  The  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  room,  where  the  friar  or  monk  (such  I  suppose 
him  to  be)  knelt  at  his  prayers,  was  curiously  ii^laid  and 
caned,  and  the  walls  hung  with  pictures.  The  picturesque 
wcompaniments  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  the  elegant 
white  chapels  on  the  hills,  the  steady  grave  people  going  to 
church,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  valley,  had  put  me  into 
good  humour  with  the  religion  itself ;  but,  while  we  were  pass- 
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ing  through  this  very  hamlet,  and  close  to  the  mansion  of 
godly  man,  Mr.  M.  having  lost  the  cork  of  a  little 
asked  the  guide  to  buy  or  beg  for  us  another  at  one  of 
cottages,  and  he  shook   his   head,  assuring   me    they 
neither  give  nor  sell  anything  to  us  Protestants,  except  in 
regular  way  of  trade.     They  would  do  nothing  for  us  out 
good-will.     I  had  been  too  happy  in  passing  through  the 
quil  valley  to  be  ready  to  trust  my  informer,  and,  having 
obliged  him  to  make  the  request,  I  asked  myself  at  two 
able  houses,  and  met  with  a  refusal,  and   no  very  grade 
looks.  .  .  . 

Engelberg,  Mount  Titlis,  Tuesday,  August  15<A. — ^We  break-l 
fasted   in  view  of  the  flashing,  silver-topped  Mount  Titili^! 
and  its  grey  crags,  a  sight  that  roused  William's  yonthftd] 
desires ;  and  in  spite  of  weak  eyes,  and  the  weight  of  fiftf 
winters,  he  could  not  repress  a  longing  to  ascend  that  moim- 
tain.  .  .  .  But  my  brother  had  had  his  own  visions  of  glory,  an4 
had  he  been  twenty  years  younger,  sure  I  am  that  he  would 
have  trod  the  summit  of  the  Titlis.     Soon  after  breakfast  we 
were  warned  to  expect  the  procession,  and  saw  it  issuing  firoBi 
the  church.     Priests  in  their  white  robes,  choristers,  monks 
chanting   the   service,   banners   uplifted,   and   a  full-dressed 
image  of  the  Virgin  carried  aloft.     The  people  were  divided 
into   several   classes ;   the   men,  bare-headed ;   and  maidens, 
taking  precedeucy  of  the  married  women,  I  suppose,  because 
it  was  the  festival  of  the  Virgin.      The  procession  formed  a 
beautiful   stream  upon    the   green   level,  winding  round  the 
church  and  convent.     Thirteen  hundred  people  were  assembled 
at  Kugelberg,  and  joined  in  this  service.    The  unmarried  women 
wore  straw  bats,  ornamented  with  flowers,  white  bodices,  and 
crimson    petticoats.     The   dresses   of  the   elder   people  were 
curious,   AVhat  a  display  of  neck-chains  and  ear-rings !  of  silver 
^d  brocaded  stomachers !     Some  old  men  had  coats  after  the 
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of  the  time  of  Tke  Spectator,  witli  worked  seams. 
Joj?,  mil  even  young  men,  wore  flowers  in  their  straw  hats. 
f*  altered  the  convent ;  but  were  only  suffered  to  go  up  a 
vomlier  ot  staircases,  and  through  long  whitewashed  galleries, 
Iniig  with  portraits  of  saints,  nnd  prints  of  remarkable  places 
SKitzetlanci,  and  particularly  of  the  vale  and  convent  of 
&fclbcrg.  with  plans  and  charts  of  the  mountains,  etc.  There 
only  eighteen  monks ;  and  the  abbot  no  longer  exists : 
Uieffice,  1  suppose,  became  extinct  with  his  temporal  prince- 
.  .  I  strolled  to  the  chapel,  near  the  inn,  a  pretty 
edifice,  entered  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  No  priest, 
Int  sevunU  young  peasants,  in  shepherdess  attire  of  jackets, 
lod  sbow'y  petticoats,  and  flowery  hats,  were  paying  their 
Towi  to  the  Virgin.  A  colony  of  swallows  had  built  their 
within  the  cupola,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  roof. 
Tb*y  wen;  flying  overhead ;  and  their  voices  seemed  to  me 
■a  baruonious  accompaniment  to  the  silent  devotions  of 
tiuae  nutica. 

Imtenu,  Waltitiday,  Aujust  16(A, — Lucerne  stands  close  to 
lie  eliore  st  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons.     The 
i*<Ct  Ii«i]S3,   after   ita    passage    from   the   mountain   of   St. 
C^ttard.  faHs  into  that  branch  called  the  Lake  of  Uri,  and 
out  of  another  branch  at  Lucerne,  passing  thix>ugh  the 
tow.    The  river  has  three  long  wooden  bridges ;  and  another 
iWge,  1080  feet  in  length,  called  the  Cathedral  Bridge,  crosses 
fkrt  of  the  lake,  and  leads  to  the  Cathedral.     Thither  we 
Iiaving  first   walked   the  streets,  and   purchased    a 
for  12  francs,  at  the  shop  of  a  pleasant  talkative 
r,  on  whose  counter,  taking  up  a  sumll  pamphlet  (a 
magazine),  we  were  siirpiised  at  opening  upon  our 
ra  lUBK),  and,  atill  more,  surprised  to  find  it  in  connection 
tb  Buy  brother's  poem  on  the  Duddon,  so  recently  published. 
Bat  I  was  going  to  lead  you  to  the  end  of  the  long  bridge 
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QBtler  a  dark  roof  of  wood,  crossed  and  sustaiitet 
beams,  on  eacli  of  wliich,  on  both  aides — so  that  tl 
both  in  going  and  returning — some  portion  of  Scrip 
is  represented ;  beginning  with  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  the  resuirection  and  ascension  of  Christ.  Thi 
to  the  nnmber  of  230 — thongh,  to  be  sure,  vrofu 
works  of  art — are  by  no  means  despicable  daubs  ; 
I  looked  at  them  myself,  it  pleased  me  much  more 
peasants,  bringing  their  burthens  to  the  city,  oftet 
steps,  with  eyes  cast  upwards.  The  lake  is  seen  1 
openings  of  the  bridge ;  pleasant  houses,  not  crow 
green  banks.  ...  It  was  dark  when  we  reache 
We  took  tea  at  one  end  of  the  unoccupied  side  of  1 
the  salU-&-manger ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  large 
at  supper.  Before  we  had  finished,  a  bustle  at  the 
onr  attention  to  a  traveller;  rather  an  odd  figure  a 
a  greatcoat  Mary  said,  '  He  is  like  Mr.  Robin 
turned  round  while  talking  German,  with  loud  vo 
landlord  ;  and,  all  at  once,  we  saw  that  it  was  Mi 
himself.  Our  joy  cannot  be  expressed.  If  he  hi 
the  half  of  old  England  along  with  him,  we  could 
been  more  glad.  We  started  up  with  one  coDsea 
doubt,  all  operations  at  the  supper-table  were  snqM 
we  had  no  eyes  for  that.  Mr.  Robinson  introducev 
men,  his  companions,  an  American  and  a  Scotchmai 
modest  youths,  who  (the  ceremony  of  introduction  ovi 
away  to  the  supper-table,  wishing  to  leave  us  to 
We  were  indeed  happy — and  Mr.  Robinson  was  ; 
8  if  he  had  in  one  moment  found  twoi 
English  home,  and  his  homo  in  Germany,  though  it 
heart  of  Switzerland." 

During  this  tour  on  the  Continent,  Wordsworth 
tboEarl  of  Lonsdale  from  Lucerne,  on  August  19th. 
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iuaiheA  their  ronte    through  Belgium   and    Germany.      Of 

Heidelbeig  he  said  :    "A  noble  situation  at  the  point  where 

tbe  Keekar  issues  from  steep   lofty  hills  into  the  plain  of  the 

ne."    Of  their  journey  in  tbe  Brmesc  Oherland  he  said : — 

This  joumey  led  us   over  high  ground,  and   for  fifteen 

along  the  baae  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  which  reared  their 

arsoow-clad  ridgea  and  pikes,  io  a  clear  atmosphere,  with 

elonds  now  nud  then  settling  upon  and  gathering  round 

We   heard    and   saw   several   avalanches ;    they   are 

by  n  sound  like  thunder,  but  more  metallic   and 

This  warning  naturally  makes  one  look  about,  and 

w  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  one  falling,  in  the  shape  and 

tffuaaite  of  a  torrent  or  cascade  of  foaming  water,  down  the 

4t(p-tFom  crevices  of  the  steep  or  perpendicular  granite  nioun- 

biu.    Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  the  sound  of  these 

of  ice  and  snow  thus  descending,  unless  it  be  the 

filaioe  whicli  ancceeda.     The  elevations  from  which  we  beheld 

t  operations  of  nature,  and  saw  such  an  immense  range  of 

ittire   mountains  stretching  to  the   east   and  west,  were 

red  with  rich  pasturage  and  beautiful  flowers,  among  which 

u  tbuudance  of  the  monkshood,  a  flower  which   I  hud 

!T«c«i  bat  in  tbe  trim  borders  of  our  gardens,  and  which 

hat  grew  not  so  much  in  patches  as  in  little  woods  or  forests, 

tonrin^  above  the  other  plants.     At  this  season  the  herdsmen 

I  ■wHx  their  cattle  in  still  higher  regions  than  those  which 

!  \Kn  trod,  the  herbage  where  we  travelled  being  reserved 

I  they  descend  iu  the  autumn. 

We  have  Tisit^d  the  Abbey  of  Engelberg,  not  many  leagues 
■  tbe  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  tradition  is, 
tbd  tlw  site  of  the  abbey  was  appointed  by  angels,  singing 
a  lofty  monntain  that  rises  from  the  plain  of  the  valley, 
vUcb,  from  having  been  thus  honoured,  is  called  Engel- 
ot  the  Hill  of  the  Angels.  It  is  a  glorious  position  for 
beings,  and  I  should  have  thought  myself  repaid  for  the 
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trouble  of  so  long  a  journey  by  the  impression  nt 
miud,  when  I  first  came  in  view  of  the  vale  i 
Convent  is  placed,  and  of  the  mountains  that  eno 
light  of  the  sun  had  left  the  valley,  and  the  i 
spread  over  it  heightened  the  splendour  of  the  c 
and  spread  upon  the  surrounding  mountains,  Boi 
had  their  summits  covered  with  pure  snow ;  othi 
bidden  by  vapours  rolling  round  them ;  and  the  n 
berg  could  not  have  been  seen  under  more  fortui 
stances,  for  masses  of  cloud  glowing  with  the  refl< 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  hovering  round  it,  li 
spirits  preparing  to  settle  upon  its  venerable  head. 
To-day  we  quit  this  place  to  ascend  the  monnta 

He  asked  Lord  Lonsdale  to  write  to  him  to  Ben 
hoped  to  be  five  weeks  later;  .  .  .  "and  may  I  b 
will  not  omit  to  mention  Westmoreland  politics." 

On  the  7th  October  he  again  wrote  to  Lor 
from  Paris,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  subsequt 
ings  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France,  Of  Paris 
"  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  in  this  city  has  inter 
all  like  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  the  living  a 
the  Museum  of  Natuml  History  which  it  includes, 
could  I  refrain  from  tears  of  admiration  at  the  s 
apparently  boundless  exliibitiou  of  the  wonders  of  t' 
The  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Louvre  affect  m 
comparison.  The  exterior  of  Paris  is  much  changed 
visited  it  in  1T92,  I  miss  many  ancient  buildings,  \ 
the  Temple,  where  the  poor  king  and  bis  family  we 
confined.  That  memorable  spot,  where  the  Jacobin 
held,  has  also  disappeared.  Nor  are  the  additional 
always  improvements ;  the  Pout  des  Arts,  in  particu 
vr  from  the  Pont  Neuf  greatly ;  but  in  tl 
■venience  is  the  main  point.  ..." 
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ference  must  be  made  to  vol  vL  of  this  work  for  other 

from  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal  of  the  Tour  across 

Alps  into  Italy,  and  back  to  Switzerland,  returning  to 

id  by  Paris,  as  well  as  for  partial  extracts  from  Mrs. 

>rth's  Journal,  and  the  Memorial  Poems  themselves. 

E|(Hi   their  return  to   England,  they  spent  some  time   in 
gpdon.     On  the  18th  November,  H.  C.  Bobinson  writes  : — 

'•Wordsworth  in  excellent  mood.  His  improved  and  im- 
■mi^  mildness  and  tolerance  must  very  much  conciliate  all 
riiO  know  him. 

Monday,  20. — I  was  glad  to  accompany  the  Wordsworths  to 
ihe  British  Museum ;  and  we  had  but  a  hurried  survey  of  the 
Intiquitiea  I  did  not  perceive  that  Wordsworth  enjoyed  the 
Bgia  Marbles  much,  but  he  is  a  still  man,  when  he  does  enjoy 
bimself,  and  by  no  means  ready  to  talk  of  his  pleasured,  except 
to  his  sister.  We  could  hardly  see  the  statues.  The  Memnon, 
lowever,  seemed  to  interest  him  very  much.  I  think  that 
Ids  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  is  very  much  in  proportion  to 
their  subserviency  to  poetical  illustration.  I  doubt  whether 
he  feels  the  beauty  of  mere  form." 

During  Wordsworth's  Tour  on  the  Continent  his  brother 

Christopher  was  promoted  from  the  Eectory  of  Lambeth  to 

the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     On  his  return 

the  poet  remained  a  fortnight  in  London — November  9th  to 

23d;  and  during  that   time   he  saw  Coleridge,  the  Lambs, 

Moore,  Rogers,  Kenyon,  Talfourd,  Sharp,  and  many  others.     It 

was  a  time  of  much  and  varied  literary  fellowship.    The  follow- 

ing  are  some  of  Thomas  Moore's  reminiscences  of  Wordsworth. 

They  exhibit  him  alike  in  his  weakness  and  his  strength.    His 

complaint  of  Bryon's  plagiarism — however  true — was  unworthy 

of  Wordsworth ;  but  his  remarks  on  the  slight  knowledge  of 

pwtry  that  existed  amongst  the  public  "  men  of  the  time,"  and 
VOL  m.  D 
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and  tLe  FrezsciiKin  mssszsg  &ai  in  Aciisg  &Ioi:e  < 
pTOperir  es^jored — %£tt:  is  u>  sir^  in  i2^  icAzmer  i 
MMr;  for  be  ackaovled^ed  iLii  ull  ihe  A.>i7?^  aV 
to  its  aid,  it  v^s  tot  doll,  eroi  on  the  stage,— 
ibmHc  •  .  • 

25tt  OctKfjer  1>20.  .  .  .  Wordsworth  rather  dull 
is  a  man  .  .  .  who  does  not  understand  the  giici  c 
conversatioiL 

27/A  Octobtr  1820. — Wordsworth  came  at  half- 
and  stopped  to  breakfast  Talked  a  good  deal. 
Byron's  plagiarism  from  him ;  the  whole  third  caDt< 
Harold  founded  on  his  style  and  sentiments.  Th( 
natural  objects  which  is  there  expressed,  not  cau 
from  nature  herself,  but  from  him  (Wordsworth),  a 
in  the  transmission.  Tintem  Alley  the  source  of  i1 
which  same  poem  too  the  celebrated  passage  abou 
in  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  is  (he  said)  taker 
differonco,  that  what  is  naturally  expressed  by  him 
worked  by  Bryon  into  a  laboured  and  antithetic 

•  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.    E 
Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
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declamation.  Spoke  of  the  Scottish  novels.  Is  sure  they  are 
Scott's.  W^en  I  mentioned  the  abundance  of  them,  as  being 
ndiei  too  great  for  one  man  to  produce,  he  said  that  great 
fertility  was  the  characteristic  of  all  novelists  and  story-tellers. 
Bichaidson  could  have  gone  on  for  ever;  his  Sir  Charles 
Gmnixton  was,  originally,  in  thirty  volumes.  Instanced 
Charlotte  Smith,  Madame  Cottin,  etc.  etc.  Scott,  since  he  was 
a  child,  accustomed  to  legends,  and  to  the  exercise  of  the 
sioiy-telling  fiaculty,  sees  nothing  to  stop  him  as  long  as  he 
can  hold  a  pen.  Spoke  of  the  very  little  real  knowledge  of 
poetry  that  existed  now ;  so  few  men  had  time  to  study.  For 
'  iostanoe,  Mr.  Canning ;  one  could  hardly  select  a  cleverer 
man;  and  yet,  what  did  Mr.  Canning  know  of  poetry  ?  what 
time  had  he,  in  the  busy  political  life  he  had  led,  to  study 
Dante,  Homer,  etc.,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied,  in  order  to 
iirive  at  the  true  principles  of  taste  in  works  of  genius.  Mr. 
Fox,  indeed,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  made  leisure 
for  himself,  and  took  to  improving  his  mind  ;  and,  accordingly, 
all  his  later  public  displays  bore  a  greater  stamp  of  wisdom 
Mid  good  taste  than  his  early  ones.  Mr.  Burke  alone  was  an 
exception  to  this  description  of  public  men  :  by  far  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age ;  not  only  abounding  in  knowledge  himself, 
but  feeding,  in  various  directions,  his  most  able  contemporaries; 
moisting  Adam  Smith  in  his  Political  Economy,  and  Eeynolds 
in  his  Lectures  on  Painting,  Fox,  too,  who  acknowledged  that 
tU  he  had  ever  learned  from  books  was  nothing  to  what  he  had 
derived  from  Burke.*      I  walked  with  Wordsworth  to   the 

Tuileries  :  he  goes  off  to-morrow.*' 

■^ 

In  the  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  published  anonymously  in  1836,  but  edited  by  T. 
Allaop,  there  are  some  interesting  allusions  to  Wordsworth 

'^'^  There  is  much  jiutice  in  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Wordsworth/'  adds 
Lord  John  Bossell,  the  editor  of  Moore*s  Journal. 
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about  tbis  time.  Few  of  the  dates  of  the  incidert 
are  given ;  but  in  AUsop's  twenty-seventh  letter  (( 
1821)  he  writes  thus  of  meeting  Wordsworth  in  I 

"  Met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  with  Mr.  Talf 
house,  and  Kobinson,  A  very  delightful  evenii 
worth  almost  as  good  a  reader  as  Coleridge ;  to 
think  he  would  seem  to  carry  even  more  autho 
what  he  read  and  said.  He  spoke  of  Southey  ai 
with  measured  respect,  and,  as  I  thought,  just  I 
Pointed  out  some  passages  in  TJie  Curse  of  KeJuH 
admired,  and  repeated  some  portions  of  The  AncU 
also  from  Tlie  River  Duddon  and  The  Ezcurnor 
TJie  Highland  Girl.  He  seemed  to  me  to  presen' 
a  poet  in  whom  the  repressive  faculty  was  j 
Taken  altogether,  he  impressed  me  very  favour 
regret  deeply  that  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  subseq 
tuuities — not  seldom  proffered  by  Lamb  and  C 
meeting  him  more  frequently.  But  I  then  labc 
the  impression  that  he  had  not  acted  kindly  to  th 
loved  being,  whom  I  loved  living,  and  honour  d 
now,  when  myself  almost  iudifferent  to  new  as! 
regret  this  enforced  denial  of  what  at  that  period 
enhanced  the  value  of  existence,  communion  wit 
rious  and  effulgent  mind ;  but  I  do  not  regret  tl 
which  led  to  this  self-deniaL"  ** 

In  the  same  letter  Allsop  tells  us  that  he  "  on 
Wordsworth   to  inquire  if  he  was  really  a  Chri 
replied,  '  When  I  am  a  good  man,  then  I  am  a  ( 
It  would  be  interesting  to  recover  the  letter  in 
remark  was  made. 

In  his  last  letter,  Ho.  45,  Allsop  represents  O 
saying  ;t- 
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j^Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  Wordsworth  has  the  least 
Piiinmil  j  in  his  mind.  He  is  all  man.  He  is  a  man  of 
Ihom  it  might  have  been  said,  '  It  is  good  for  him  to  be 
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len  Mr.  Allsop  says  of  Coleridge  that  his  mind  was  ''  at 
tlie  most  masculine,  feminine,  and  yet  child-like  (and  in 
case  the  most  innocent)  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine," 
value  of  his  diagnosis  may  be  guessed.  Nevertheless  he 
have  accurately  reported  Coleridge's  remark  on  Words- 
{,  which  has  a  certain  truth  underneath  it. 

After  his  fortnight  in  London,  Wordsworth  went  down  with 
wife  to  Cambridge,  where  they  spent  thirteen  days  at  the 
{e,  Trinity  College  (November  24  to  December  6).  From 
ibridge  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Lonsdale  : — 

^^  Master's  Lodge,  Trinity  College^  Cambridge, 
4th  December  1820. 

"...  I  am  much  gratified  with  what  I  have  seen  of  this 

University.     There  is   a  great  ardour  of  study  among   the 

young  men.     The   masters,  tutors,  and  lecturers  appear  for 

the  most  part  to  be  very  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their 

duties.  .  .  ." 

Cambridge  seems  to  have  inspired  Wordsworth  to  sonnet- 
^ting  in  December  of  this  year,  just  as  Oxford  had  inspired 
timin  the  month  of  May.  I  infer,  from  a  letter  to  Eobinson, 
that  one  of  the  three  fine  sonnets — afterwards  included  in  the 
Wesiastical  series — on  the  Inside  of  King's  College  Chapel, 
Oo^mbridge,  was  composed  during  this  visit.  In  a  letter  dated 
Mwch  13, 1821,  he  says  of  his  time  at  Cambridge  : — 

"What  with  the  company  (although  I  saw  very  little  of 
hini)of  my  dear  brother,  our  stately  apartments,  with  all  the 
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venerable  portraits  there  that  awe  one  into  t 
friends,  new  acquaintances,  and  a  thousand  fami 
brances,  and  freshly  conjured-up  recollections,  I  en 
not  a  little.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  sonnet 
Cambridge,*  but  it  is  reserved  for  cogent  rea 
imparted  in  due  time." 

From  Cambridge  William  and  Mary  Wordswortl 
to  the  Beaumonts  at   Coleorton.      They  stayed 
December  2d  to  December  20th,  and  then  wen 
Manchester  and  Kendal  to  Rydal. 

After  her  return  from  the  Continent,  Dorothy  ' 
seems  to  have  gone  direct  from  London  to  the  C 
Playford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  where  her  nephew  \ 
residing.  She  joined  that  nephew  at  Cambridge 
end  of  his  Christmas  holidays,  and  left  Cambridg 
about  the  26th  January  1821. 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  sonnet  may  have  been  that  -which 
named  BecoUection  of  the  Portrait' of  King  Henry   VJIL,  T 
Cambridge,     See  vol.  vii.  p.  101. 
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X  CHAPTER    XXXIL 

iBtXJLKIASTICAL  SKETCHES — TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  BELGIUM — 

COBRESPONDENCE,  1821-1824. 

HlBtanHG  Wordsworth's  residence  in  Leicestershire,  in  December 

3E820,  Sir  George  Beaumont — who  was  about  to  build  a  new 

MbSnnch  on  Coleorton  Moor — talked  a  good  deal  to  him  about 

JSm  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.    This  led  not  only  to  his 

^^^nting  some  sonnets  on  the  subject  while  staying  at  Coleorton, 

-3jhit  to  the  larger  idea  of  embodying  the  entire  story  of  the 

-^lican  Church  in  a  series  of  Ecclesiastical  Sketches.     His 

lund  had  been  turned  to  Church  questions  for  many  years. 

r'  He  had  discussed  them  with  his  brother  Christopher,  who, 

while  dean  and  rector  of  Booking,  had  published  six  volumes 

of  Ecclesiasiical  Biography,  and,  as  he  explained  in  a  note  to 

the  Sketches  when   first   published,  "the   Catholic   question, 

;  which  was  agitated  in  Parliament  about  that  time,  kept  my 

thoughts  in  the  same  course."    Southey  wrote  to  his  friend, 

C.  E  Townsend,  from  Keswick,  on  the  6th  of  May  1821 : — 

"  The  Wordsworths  spoke  of  you  with  great  pleasure  upon 
their  return  from  Cambridge.  He  was  with  us  lately.  His 
thoughts  and  mine  have  for  some  time  unconsciously  been 
travelling  in  the  same  direction ;  for  while  I  have  been  sketch- 
^  a  brief  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  systems 
which  it  has  subdued  or  struggled  with,  he  has  been  pursuing 
precisely  the  same  subject  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  to  which  my 
volume  will  serve  for  a  commentary,  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
been  written  with  that  intent."  * 

Soiithey*s  Life  and  Correspondencey  vol.  v.  p.  79 ;  also  a  letter  to  C. 
^«^oid,  vol.  V.  p.  65. 
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Several  of  Wordsworth's  letters  written  at  1 
Viscount  Lowther— the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lona 
his  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  admission 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  kindred  matters : — 


"...  I  am  truly  sorry  for  what  you  say  about 
fate  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  feel  grateful  tt 
Englishman  for  your  persevering  exertions.  Canni 
as  given  in  the  Morning  CJtronicle  and  Courier,  is 
glittering  declamation  and  slender  sophistry,  H 
appear  to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  measure  upon  th 
at  all ;  and  as  to  the  inference  that  the  Catholics  v 
when  possessed  of  their  object,  because  they  have  I 
under  their  long  privation,  first,  we  may  deny  the 
has  not  every  concession  been  employed  as  a  vani 
for  another  attack  ?  and,  had  it  been  otherwise,  is 
they  have  been  patient?  "What  says  History  as 
enduring  quiet  of  men  who  have  an  object  in  v 
grandees  of  the  Puritans,  says  Heyliu  in  his  life  of . 
Laud,  after  tlie  first  heats  were  over  in  Queen  Eliza 
carried  their  work  for  thirty  yeara  together,  like  n 
the  ground,  not  casting  up  any  earth  before  them,  ti 
made  so  strong  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  i 
to  hold  the  thing  to  their  own  conditions.  Mr.  Cai 
the  Catholic  Peers  supporters  of  Episcopacy  in  Cha 
time,  and  concludes,  therefore,  that  they  were  fne 
Churcli  of  England,  because  Bishops  make  a  part 
stitution.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consonant 
to  ascribe  this  care  of  reformed  bishoprics  to  the  '. 
institution  favourable  to  that  exaltation  of  religion, 
abuses  were  produced,  that  wrought  the  overtluow 
in  England,  and  to  some  lurking  expectations  that  i 
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ifd  be  preserved,  they  might  not  improbably  be  filled  at  no 
]0ait  tiine  by  Catholic  prelates.  .  .  /' 

rwo  otber  (undated)  letters  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
iX  : — 

•• .  .  .  I  have  read  with  the  utmost  attention  the  debates  on 

fce  Catholic  question.     The  opinion  I  share  with  you  remains 

Bslteied.     We  have  heard  much  of  candour  and  forbearance, 

bCL,  but  these  qualities  appear  to  be  all  on  one  side,  viz.  on 

bat  of  the  advocates  of  existing  laws.    Among  the  Innovators 

bere  is  a  haughtiness,  an  air  of  insolent  superiority  to  light 

md  knowledge,  which  no  strength  of  argument  could  justify, 

BQch  less  the  sophisms  and  assumptions  which  they  advance. 

I  am  aware  that  if  the  Catholics  are  to  get  into  Parliament, 

imbition  and  worldly  interest  will  have  keen  sway  over  them 

18  over  other  men ;  and  it  need  not  be  dreaded,  therefore,  that 

:  <toy  will  all  be,  upon  every  occasion,  upon  one  side.    But  still 

the  egprit  de  corps  cannot  but  be  stronger  with  them  than  other 

Wies  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  looking  at  the  constitution  of 

the  House,  how  nicely  balanced  parties  have  often  been,  and 

;    what  small  majorities  have  repeatedly  decided  most  momentous 

questions,  I  cannot  but  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  introducing 

n»n  who  may  turn,  and  (if  they  act  consistently  with  the 

spirit  of  their  religion,  and  even  with  its  open  professions)  rmcst 

ton  their  mutual  fidelity  against  our  Protestant  Establishment, 

till,  in  co-operation  with  other  dissenters  and  infidels,  they 

have  accomplished  its  overthrow.  .  .  . 

• . .  The  Catholic  claims  are  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  ! 
^  grant  that  these  people  may  be  baffled !  How  Mr. 
Canning  and  other  enemies  to  Eeform  in  Parliament  can,  with- 
out gross  inconsistency,  be  favourers  of  their  cause,  I  am  unable 
^conceive.     Mr.  Canning  objects  to  reform  because  it  would 
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be  the  meaas  of  sending  into  the  House  of  Comn 
whose  station,  opinions^  and  sentiments  difier  frou 
persons  who  are  now  elected,  and  who  would  prove 
to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  Stata  6c 
and  won't  this  be  the  case  to  a  most  formidable  e 
admit  Catholics,  a  measure  to  be  followed  up — as 
will,  sooner  or  later — with  the  abolition  of  the  Tes 
ration  Acts,  and  a  proportional  increase  of  the  po 
of  the  dissenters^  who  are  to  a  man  hostile  to  the  Ci 

Another  letter,  written  at  the  close  of  the  same 
friend  Loch,  shows  how  Wordsworth's  views  on  ma 
underwent  consistent  change,  and  were  developed 
gress  of  events,  both  in  England  and  abroad.     It  i 
interesting  letter : — 

"  Bydal  Mount,  I 

...  "I  should  think  that  I  had  lived  to  littl 
my  notions  on  the  subject  of  government  had  ui 
modification.  My  youth  must,  in  that  case,  have  b 
enthusiasm,  and  my  manhood  endued  with  small  c 
profiting  by  reflection.  If  I  were  addiessing  thos 
dealt  so  liberally  with  the  words  renegade,  apoj 
should  retort  the  charge  upon  them,  and  say,  yon 
deluded  by  places  and  persons,  while  I  have  stuck  t 
/  abandoned  France,  and  her  rulers,  when  they 
the  struggle  for  liberty,  gave  themselves  up  to  t^ 
endeavoured  to  enslave  the  world.  I  disapproved 
against  France  at  its  commencement,  thinking— 
perhaps  an  error — that  it  might  have  been  avoided 
Buonaparte  had  violated  the  independence  of  Swit 
hetrt  turned  against  him,  and  against  the  nation 
submit  to  be  the  instrument  of  such  an  outrage. 
that  I  parted,  in  feeling,  from  the  Whigs,  and  t 
H  united  with  their  adversaries,  who  were  fre 
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slusion  (such  I  must  ever  regard  it)  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party, 
iiat  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  was  practicable  with  the 
rrencli  nation,  and  that  an  ambitious  conqueror  like  Buona- 
>axt€  could  be  softened  down  into  a  commercial  rived. 

This  is  enough  for  foreign  politics,  as  influencing  my  attach- 
ments. 

There  are  three  great  domestic  questions,  viz.  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  Eoman  Catholic  conces- 
sion, which,  if  I  briefly  advert  to,  no  more  need  be  said  at 
present.  .  . 

A  free  discussion  of  public  measures  through  the  press  I 

deem  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty :  without  it  I  have  neither 

confidence  in  kings,  parliaments,  judges,  or  divines.    They  have 

all  in  their  turn  betrayed  their  country.     But  the  press,  so 

potent  for  good,  is  scarcely  less  so  for  evil ;  and  unfortunately 

they  who  are  misled  and  abused  by  its  means  are  the  persons 

vhom  it  can  least  benefit.     It  is  the  fatal  characteristic  of 

f'^  their  disease  to  reject  all  remedies  coming  from  the  quarter 

that  has  caused  or  aggravated  the  malady.     I  am  therefore  for 

vigorous  restrictions;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  abuse  that  I 

vonld  not  endure,  rather  than  sacrifice — or  even  endanger — 

this  freedom. 

When  I  was  young — ^giving  myself  credit  for  qualities  which 
I  did  not  possess,  and  measuring  mankind  by  that  standard — I 
thought  it  derogatory  to  human  nature  to  set  up  property  in 
preference  to  person,  as  a  title  for  legislative  power.  That 
iiotion  has  vanished.  I  now  perceive  many  advantages  in  our 
present  complex  system  of  representation,  which  formerly 
eluded  my  observation.  This  has  tempered  my  ardour  for 
^fonn :  but  if  any  plan  could  be  contrived  for  throwing  the 
^representation  fairly  into  the  hands  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  not  leaving  it  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
proprietors  as  it  now  is,  it  should  have  my  best  support; 
though  even  in  that  event  there  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
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rights,  independent  of  property,  that  are  now  frequently 
cised  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Be  not  startled  when  I  say  that  I  am  averse  to  further 
cessions  to  the  Soman  Catholics.     My  reasons  are,  that  si 
concessions   will  not  produce  harmony   among  the 
Catholics  themselves;  that  those  among  them  who  are 
clamorous  for  the  measure  care  little  about  it  but  as  a 
first,  to  the  overthrow  of  the   Protestant  Establishment  i 
Ireland,  as  introductory  to  a  separation  of  the  two  conntik 
— their  ultimate  aim.  .  .  .  Deeming  the  Church  Establisl 
not  only  a  fundamental  part  of  our  Constitution,  but  one 
the  greatest  upholders  and  propagators  of  Civilisation  in  oo| 
own  country,  and,  lastly,  the  most  eflectual  and  main  snppoA 
of  religious  Toleration,  I  cannot  but  look  with  jealousy  upoi^ 
measures  which  must  reduce  her  relative  influence,  unless  they 
be  accompanied  with  arrangements,  more  adequate  than  anf 
yet  adopted,  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  that  influence, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  other  powers  in  the  community." 

A  sentence  from  an  undated  letter  to  Wrangham  (probably 
belonging  to  the  same  year)  is  instructive.     He  had  been 
speaking  of  the  efforts  of  a  Society  to  distribute  copies  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  he  cordially  approved  of,  but 
he  added :  "  As  to  the  indirect  benefits  expected  from  it,  as 
producing  a  golden  age  of  unanimity  among  Christians,  a^*- 
that  I  think  fume  and  emptiness ;  nay,  far  worse.     So  deep^S 
am   I   persuaded   that   discord   and   artifice,   and   pride  aU^ 
ambition  would  be  fostered,  by  such  an  approximation  ai> 
unnatural  alliance  of  sects,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  tlx 
evil  thus  produced  would  more  than  outweigh  the  good  don 
by  dispersing  the  Bibles." 

A  letter  to  his  friend  Eichard  Sharp,  written  in  April  1822, 
shows  Wordsworth's  own  estimate  both  of  the  Ecclesiasticai 
Sketches  and  of  the  Jifeinorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent. 
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•'Bijdal  Mo-ant,  April  16, 
[PtMl-tnark  1822]. 
"■Ul  tiEA£  StB, — I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
!».  for  everj'tbing  of  this  sort  is  s.  liberty  (inasmuch  as, 
itte  Gibbon's  phrase,  it  levies  a  tax  of  civility  upon  the 
ttceixiag  party),  as  a  small  acknowledgmeut  of  the  great 
■inatage  I  and  my  fellow-travellers  bad  derived  from  your 
^Rctiana;  which — as  you  might  observe  by  the  order  in 
triiiet  Ui«  Poems  are  placed,  and  the  limits  of  our  Tour — we 
ifauit  literally  followed.  The  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  were 
tSind  to  your  notice  merely  ns  a  contemporary  publication. 
It  gnU£ea  me  that  you  think  well  of  these  poems;  but,  I 
9W%,  I  am  disappointed  that  they  should  have  afforded  you 
tas  [Jeuiire  than  a  single  piece,  which,  from  the  very  uature 
of  il,  u  allegorical,  and  even  imperfectly  bo,  would  horrify  a 
Gcnun  critic  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Germau-s 
•»  p»t8,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  best  critics  in 
Evnpa  Bat  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  the  secret.  You,  like 
■Jidt  an — as  Smollett  saj-s  in  his  translation  of  the  French 
pknte—iio  longer  a  chicken ;  and  your  heart  beat  in  recollec- 
tioBof  ymir  late  glorious  performance,  which  has  ranked  you 
u  I  dtmigod  among  tourists — 

Moitntini;  from  glorious  deed  U>  deed, 


ton  recaUecl  that  Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  afilrms  that 
Deiajption — he  means  of  natural  scenery  and  the  operations; 
rf  Vitnre — though  an  admirable  ornament,  ought  never  to  be 
Ue  nbject  of  Poetry.  How  many  exclusive  dogmas  hav^ 
htta  Uid  down,  which  genius  from  age  to  age  has  triumiihantly 
nAUed !  and  grossly  should  1  be  deceived  if,  speaking  freely 
to  yoo  as  an  old  friend,  these  local  poems  do  not  contain  many 
pioofs  that  Gray  was  as  much  iu  the  wrong  in  this  interdict. 
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aa  any  critical  brother,  who  may  have  framed  hu' 
out  a  spark  of  inspiration  or  poetn,'  lo  guide  bito, 

The  Ecclfsiastkal  SkeUhts  labour  under  one  a] 
vantaj^e,  that  they  can  only  present  themselves  ■! 
the  reader,  who  is  pretty  well  acquainted  witli  ^ 
tlus  country' ;  and,  as  separate  pieces,  several  of  t] 
Poetry  from  the  matter  of  fact ;  there  being  unaTl 
History — except  as  it  is  a  mere  suggestion — soi 
enslaves  the  fancy.  Bnt  there  are  in  those  A 
continuous  strains,  not  in  the  least  degree  liable  t 
tion.  I  will  only  mention  two,  the  Somteta  on  311 
of  the  Monasteries,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  lai 
the  picture  of  England  after  the  Kerolution,  so 
witli  Protestant  Churches,  till  the  conclusion.  . 
again  from  '  Open  your  Gates,  ye  everlasting  Pile* 
and  then  turn  to  your  Enterprise.*  Has  the  Conti 
the  North  out  of  your  estimation  ?  .  .  . 

I  have  in  the  press  a  little  book  on  the  Lakes 
some  illustrative  remarks  on  Swiss  scenery.  If  I 
into  any  errors,  I  know  no  one  better  able  to  correc 
yourself,  and  should  the  book  (which  I  must  mentioi 
republication)  meet  your  eye,  pray,  point  out  to  me  t 
The  part  relating  to  Switzerland  is  new.  One  favoui 
to  the  asking  of  another.  May  I  beg  of  you  a  sketc 
in  North  Wales  ?  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  ti 
country,  and  new  ways  must  have  been  opened  nl 
time." 


The  Ecclesiastical  Slcctchcs  are,  poetically,  the  L 
of  all  Wordsworth's  efforts,  with  tlie  possible  exi 
Tragedy ;  but  his  main  occupation — during  the  v 
and  the  spring  of  1821 — was  the  completion  of  tl 
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>t  80imeta.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  wife  and  sister 
were  as  actively  employed  in  writing  out  their  notes  of  Con- 
tinental travel. 

In  March   1821,  Wordsworth  told  Crabb   Robinson   "the 

two  ladies  axe  busy  in  transcribing  their  Journals  " ;  and  the 

desire  for  fresh   joumeyings   being    strong   within  him,  he 

wished  that  he  could  encourage  the  hope  of  passing  a  winter 

wiUi  Sobinson  at  Kome.     The  expense,  however,  deterred  him. 

;    He  referred  to  Barry  Cornwall's  Tragedy,  just  published,  and 

ttidj^It  appears  to  me,  in  the  present  late  age  of  the  world,  a 

most  difScult  task  to  construct  a  good  tragedy,  free  from  stale 

tod  mean  contrivances,  and  animated  by  new  and  suitable 

characters  ;  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  judge  Cornwall  gently, 

and  sincerely  rejoice  in  his  success.     As  to  poetry,  I  am  sick 

of  it;  it  overruns  the  country  in  all  the  shapes  of  the  plagues 

of  %pt,  frog-poets  (the  Croakers),  mice-poets  (the  Nibblers), 

a  class  rhyming  to  mice  (which  shall  be  nameless),  and  fly- 

poets  (Gray  in  his  dignified  way  calls  flies  the  '  Insect  Youth,' 

a  term  wonderfully  applicable  upon  this  occasion).     We  shall 

not  be  accused  of  envying  the  rising  generation." 

In  August  of  this  year,  Robinson  being  about  to  visit 
Scotland,  Wordsworth  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Sir 
Salter  Scott,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"Mr.  R  is  a  highly-esteemed  friend  of  myself,  and  of  those 
^ko  are  dearest  to  me.  Mr.  E.  has  been  much  upon  the 
Continent,  and  is  extensively  read  in  German  literature,  speak- 
ing the  language  with  the  ease  of  a  native. 

In  the  last  letter  I  had  from  you,  you  spoke  of  the 
Pl^^sure  you  should  have  in  re-visiting  our  arcadia.  I  assure 
y^  that  you  would  be  most  welcome ;  when  I  think  how 
^niall  is  the  space  between  your  residence  upon  the  Tweed, 
*nd  mine  in  the  valley  of  Ambleside,  I  wonder  we  see  so 
little  of  each  other." 
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While  the  ladies  at  Eydal  Mount  were  engaged  in  copj 
out  their  Journals  of  the  Tour  of  1820,  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
to  John  Kenyon  : — 

"  Rydai  Mount,  December  28,  IfflLJ 
"  Miss  Wordsworth  is  going  on  with  her  Journal,  which 
be  ready  to  go  to  press  interspersed  with  her  brother's 
I  hope  before  you  return.     I  do  not  say  this  seriously,  but 
sometimes  jestingly  talk  of  raising  a  fund  by  such  means 
a  second  and  a  further  trip  into  Italy  !  " 

On  the  3d  March  1822,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote  to 
Robinson : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  Tour  poems,  I  am  afraid  you 
think  his  notes  not  sufficiently  copious.  Prefaces  he  has  nom 
except  to  the  poem  on  Goddard*s  death.  Your  suggestion  i 
the  bridge  at  Lucern  set  his  mind  to  work;  and,  if  a  hapEf' 
mood  comes  on,  he  is  determined  even  yet,  though  the  work  is 
printed,  to  add  a  poem  on  that  subject.  You  can  have  no 
idea  with  what  earnest  pleasure  he  seized  the  idea;  yet, 
before  he  began  to  write  at  all,  when  he  was  pondering  over 
his  recollections  and  asking  me  for  hints  and  thoughts,  I  men- 
tioned that  very  subject,  and  he  then  thought  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  You  certainly  have  the  gift  of  setting  him  oa 
fire.  When  I  named  (before  your  letter  was  read  to  him) 
your  scheme  for  next  autumn,  his  countenance  flushed  with 
pleasure,  and  he  exclaimed,  *  I  '11  go  with  him ' ;  and  then  I 
ventured  to  utter  a  thought  which  had  risen  before,  and  been 
suppressed  in  the  moment  of  its  rising,  '  How  I  should  like  to 
go/  Presently,  however,  the  conversation  took  a  sober  turn-' 
my  desires  were  completely  checked — and  he  concluded  th^ 
for  him  the  journey  would  be  impossible,  'And  then,*  said  b' 
'  if  you,  or  Mary,  or  both,  were  not  with  me  I  should  not  h^ 
enjoy  it,  and  that  (so  soon  again)  is  impossible/ 
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The  transcript  of  my  Jourual  is  nearly  finisheA  There  is 
uuachot  it,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  dull  reading  to  those 
»ho  h»Te  never  beon  in  these  countries, — and  even  to  such, 
1  thiok,  mucU  of  it  at  least  must  be  tedious.  My  brother  is 
iaterejtcd  when  I  read  it  to  him.  .  .  ,  Mary  seems  to  have 
lawttJed  so  well  in  the  brief  way,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  my 
logthiiiess  will  interest  in  like  degree.  I  shall  not  read  hers 
tin  mj  tnwscnpt  is  finished." 

ffriling  to  the  same  friend  in  November  1825,  she  asked  if 
kamld procure  two  sets  of  "Swiss  costumes,"  to  be  bound 
ip  in  the  MS,  Jonrna!  of  tliia  year.  These  were  procured, 
ui  they  »re  inserted  in  the  two  large  quarto  volumes  iu  which 
Dnttliy's  Jonrnal  is  bound. 

A  letter  of  Wordsworth's  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  belonging 
^  a  earlier  date  (Jan.  C,  I82I),  may  be  given  here.  It  was 
litten  from  Rydal : — 

"6th  Jan.  1821. 
"Kt  dear  Sir  Geobge, — Yesterday  I  performed  a  great 
flit— wrote  no  less  than  seven  letters,  reserving  youra  for 
I'Htvy,  ihat  I  might  have  more  leisure,  and  you  consequently 
Im  tremble  in  reading.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  tossed  about 
Wtt  oar  arrival  here.  Mre.  W.  and  I  were  first  called  away 
^J  tlie  ittdden  death  of  my  kinsman  Mr.  Myers.  We  went  to 
Oall^  together,  and  were  inseparables  for  many  years.  I  saw 
Mo  bmied  in  Millom  Church,  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  The 
<linrcliratd  is  romantically  situated — Duddon  Sands  on  one 
''lis,  and  a  rocky  hill  scattered  over  with  ancient  trees  on  the 
'ilitt.  Close  by  are  the  remains  of  the  old  caatie  of  the 
'luMIfittimes,  part  of  which  are  converted  into  farm-houaes, 
"■^  llie  wbolu  etabowered  in  tall  trees  that  tower  up  from  IIil- 
••^  *nd  bottom  of  Iho  circular  moat,  The  churchyard  is  in 
libt  niaaner  girt  round  witli  trees.  The  church  is  of  striking; 
"  'iiU.;ture,  and  apparently  of  remote  antiquity.  We  entered 
-ilrt  Uiu  fanenU  train,  the  day  being  too  far  advanced  to  allow 
fdL  III.  E 
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the  clergyman  to  see  to  read  the  Service,  and  do  ligl 
provided,  so  we  sate  some  time,  in  solemn  silence, 
candle  was  hrotight,  which  served  both  for  minister 
casting  a  wan  light  on  their  faces.  On  my  right 
two  stone  figures  in  a  recumbent  position  (like  tl 
monmnent  in  Coleorton  Church),  Huddlestones  of  o 
and  the  voice  of  the  minister  was  accompanied,  i 
interrupted,  by  the  slender  sobbing  of  a  yonng 
Indian  by  half-blood,  and  by  the  father's  side  a  ni 
deceased  wife  of  the  person  whom  we  were  interring. 
over  the  co£6n,  and  continued  this  Oriental  lamentat 
service  was  over,  everj'body  else,  except  one  faithf 
being  apparently  indifferent.  Mrs.  W„  I  find,  has 
our  return  by  Duddonside,  and  how  ranch  we  we 
with  the  winter  appearance  of  my  favourite  river. 

Since  that  expedition,  I  have  been  called  to  Ap 
detained  there  upon  business.  In  returning  I  was 
make  a  circuit,  which  showed  me  for  the  time  sever 
the  course  of  that  beautiful  stream  the  Eden,  from 
near  Temple  Sowerby  down  to  Kirkoswald.  Part  of 
of  country  I  had  indeed  seen  before,  but  not  from 
points  of  view.  It  is  a  charming  region,  particuls 
spot  where  the  Eden  and  Emont  join.  The  rivers 
exquisitely  brilliant,  gliding  imder  rocks,  and  thro 
meadows ;  with  woods,  and  sloping  cultivated  gK 
pensive  russet  moors  interspersed ;  and  along  the  eir 
horizon  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  clothed  rather 
cealed,  in  fleecy  clouds  and  resplendent  vapours. 

My  road  brought  me  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly, 
ancient  monument,  called  by  the  country  people  Lon 
her  Daughters,  Everybody  has  heard  of  it,  and  so  b 
very  early  childhood,  but  had  never  seen  it  before. 
Rtanehenge,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  noble  n 
that  Uiis  or  probably  any  other  country  coutai 
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Meg  ii  a  ntigle  block  or  uuhewn  atone,  eighteen  feet  high,  at  n 
cnilldigtaace  from  8  vast  circle  of  other  stones,  some  of  them 
of  huge  tixe,  though  curtailed  of  their  stature  by  their  own 
faawmt  preeaore  npon  it" 

In  writing  to  Bichaid  Sharp,  in  April  1822,  Wordsworth 
ukeiKor  Kogers'  address,  adding  that  he  desired  it  "for  a 
iiUni;  puqiose."  The  following  is  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
Bogen  after  receiving  hia  address  ;— 

"  LoaOuT  Ca^U,  Stpttmber  16,  1822. 

"Mt  deae  Hocers, — It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from 
« common  friend.  Sharp,  that  you  had  returned  from  the 
Cdotinetit  in  such  excellent  health ;  which  I  hope  you  will 
WHtinne  to  enjoy,  in  spit*  of  our  fogs,  rains,  east  winds,  coal 
Bie^iiul  other  cloga  upon  light  spirits  and  free  breathing.  I 
l*TBloiig  wished  to  write  to  you  on  a  little  affair  of  my  own, 
itMlber  of  my  sister's ;  and  the  facility  of  procuring  a  frank 
litldibDaBe  bss  loft  my  procrastinating  habit  without  excuse. 

Some  time  ago  yoa  expressed  (as  perhaps  yon  will  reinem- 
^)i  «isli  tliat  my  sister  would  publish  her  liecollectiona  of 
io  Scottish  Tour ;  and  you  interested  yonrsdf  so  far  in  the 
Kbeae  as  kindly  to  offer  to  assi-st  in  disposing  of  it  to  a  pub- 
lain  for  her  advantage.  We  know  that  your  skill  and  experi- 
Oceinthcie  matters  are  great,  and  she  is  now  disposed  to  profit 
■7  tWi,  pTOTtdrd  you  continae  to  think  as  favourably  of  the 
Binan  as  heretofore.  The  fact  is.  she  was  so  much  gratified 
VWlour  in  SwitEcHand,  that  she  has  a  strong  wish  to  add 
fi  her  knowledge  of  tliat  country,  and  to  extend  hei  ramble  to 
W»  part  of  Italy.  As  her  own  little  fortune  is  not  sufiicieDt 
'"JQitify  a  step  of  this  kind,  she  has  no  hope  of  revisitiug  those 
WMriw,  uoluss  an  ailequate  sum  could  be  procured  through 
^  Unas  of  this  us.  You  are  now  fairly  in  possession  of  her 
*M>ni;  if  yoa  still  think  that  the  pubHcaticn  would  do  her 
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no  discreditj  and  are  of  opinioii  that  a  I'especta 
money  miglit  be  had  for  it,  which  she  has  no  clianc 
ing  except  through  your  exertion,  she  ■would  be  mi 
as  I  also  should  be,  if  you  would  undertake  to 
bargain ;  and  the  Ms,  shall  be  sent  you,  as  soon  as  i 
She  has  further  to  beg  that  you  would  be  so  kind  c 
over,  and  strike  out  what  you  think  might  be  better 
I  detected  you  in  a  small  collection  of  poems,  enl 
which  we  all  read  with  much  pleasure.  Venict 
Brides  of  Venice  (that  was  the  title  I  think),  please 
as  any.  Some  parts  of  the  Venice  are  particularly  fi 
no  fault  to  find,  but  rather  too  strong  a  leaning  ti 
and  concise,  and  to  some  peculiarities  of  versificat 
occur  perhaps  too  often.  .  .  . — Believe  me,  my  de 
faithfully  yours,  Wm.  "Woeds 

On  the  23d  January  1823,  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
Sogers  from  Kydal  Mount : — 

'*  My  deae  Sir, — I  cannot  but  be  flattered  by  you 
90  well  of  my  Journal  as  to  recommend  (indirectly 
that  I  should  not  part  with  all  power  over  it,  till  its 
been  tried.  You  will  not  be  surprised,  however,  thai 
80  hopeful,  and  that  I  am  apprehensive  that  aft 
encountered  the  unpleaaantness  of  coming  before  the 
might  not  be  assisted  in  attaining  my  object.  I  havi 
ask  whether  a  middle  course  be  not  possible,  that  is 
your  favourable  opinion,  confirmed  perhaps  by  some  o 
judges,  might  not  induce  a  bookseller  to  give  a  certau 
the  right  to  publish  a  given  number  of  copies.  In  fa 
it  next  to  impossible  to  make  up  my  mind  to  saci 
privacy  for  a  certainty  less  than  two  hundred  poundi 
which  would  effectually  aid  me  iu  accomplishing  tht 
I  so  much,  and  I  hope  not  unwisely,  wish  for.  If  a 
could  be  made   on    terms  of  this   sort,  your  e.\pecti 
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Futiiet  profits  (which  expectation  I  would  willingly  share) 
Bwdnntbe  parted  with,  and  I  should  Imve  the  further  grati- 
IbliDn  of  acting  accordiog  to  your  advice. 
I  have  nothing  fnrther  to  say,  for  it  is  superfluous  to 
nUe  yott  with  my  scruples,  and  the  fears  which  I  have 
Hat  t  work  of  snch  slight  pretensions  will  be  wholly  over- 
Mni  in  this  writing  and  publishing  (especially  ^owr-writing 
ind  Iwir^pnliUshing)  age ;  and  when  factions  and  parties, 
liteify  and  political,  are  so  husy  in  endeavouring  to  stifle  all 
ittaupts  to  interest,  however  pure  from  any  taint  of  the  world, 
nd  however  humhie  in  their  claims. 

In  the  Mfinorials  my  brother  himself  likes  best  the  stanzas 
1^  Enaiedeln,*  the  Three  Cottage  Girls,  and  above  all  the 
Eclipse  upon  the  Tjike  of  Lugano ;  and  in  the  Shtdics  the 
nc»aaion  of  those  on  the  Reformation,  and  those  towards  the 
nndcston  of  the  third  part. — Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours 
gitofully,  and  with  sincere  esteem, 

"  Dorothy  Wordsworth." 

^"hy  this  publication  was  not  proceeded  with  at  the  time 
*l  bave  no  means  of  knowing.  It  was  postponed  till  Principal 
Shuip  edited  the  RecoltecHons  of  the  Tour,  in  1673,  seventy 
JntB  after  it  occurred — with  what  loss  to  the  readers  of 
Kigliih  literature  and  to  the  lovers  of  Scottish  Scenery  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Meanwhile,  in  the  same  month  as  that  in 
rtich  her  brother  wrote  to  Eogers  about  the  publication  of 
tiese  memorials  of  her  first  tour,  she  started,  with  her  sister- 
In-In-,  00  a  second  tour  in  Scotland. 

Before  alluding  to  it,  a  few  domestic  incidents  belonging  to 
Ik  rear  1822  may  be  referred  to. 

On  the  1  Sth  June,  Dorothy  "Wordsworth,  writing  to  Mrs. 
JIiEshaU,  refers   to  the  sad  death   of  Mrs.  QuilUnan.      The 
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QoUlinans  had  settled  at  Ivy  Cottage,  Mr.  Tillbrooi 
below  Rydal  Mount.  It  was  due  to  the  accid) 
clothes  catching  fire.  The  event  cast  a  shadow 
circle.  She  also  refers  to  an  adventure  which  h 
had  met  with  : — 

"  The  accident  might  have  been  terrible.  Hod 
been  one  inch  nearer  the  wall,  his  death  would  1 
inevitable.  The  sharp  stone,  which  gave  a  grazing  \ 
the  skull,  would  have  penetrated  into  the  head,  .  , 
pened,  not  at  Haweswater,  but  about  two  miles  on  t 
Bampton.  My  brother  had  kind  and  judicious  l 
hand.  He  was  removed  to  Dr.  Scattertbwaite's,  and 
after  he  reached  that  quiet  comfortable  house,  Dr. 
arrived." 

As  already  meutioned,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  left 
Scotland  in  September  1822. 

Of  this  second  Tour  she  kept  a  record — not  equal 
to  the  former  in  1803— but  valuable  in  raauy  ways.  ] 
of  rough  and  rapid  jottings  of  events  and  scenery,  ( 
met  with,  converaationa  by  the  way,  and  the  many  tr 
dents  of  travel,  taken  down  carelessly,  with  no  regan 
or  sometimes  even  to  grammar.  It  was  evidently  mt 
merely  an  aid  to  memory,  should  she  ever  attempt 
it  at  leisure,  as  she  had  enlarged  the  notes  of  her  fom 
and  yet,  eveu  in  the  midst  of  these  dry  bones  of  trave 
many  ideal  touches,  as  well  as  photographic  pictni 
fragments  are,  iu  their  very  brokenness,  full  of  charac 
travelled  with  Joanna  Hutcliinsou,  Mrs.  Wordswortl 
"Joanna,  that  wild-heai-ted  maid,"  whose  laugh  Wc 
immortalised  in  1803,  in  one  of  his  Poems  on  ihe  N 
Places. 

Writing  to  Crabb  Robinson  (December  21,  1823 
Scottish  Tour,  she  says  that  she  had  intended  to  retu 
'n  a  fortnight,  but  stayed  seven  weeks. 
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■  I  iiad  ftir  years  promised  Joanna  to  go  with  her  to  EJin- 
burgii— tliat  was  lier  object ;  but  we  planned  a  little  tour,  up 
tt«  Tortli  U>  Stirliug,  thence  by  track-boat  to  Glasgow ;  from 
Itombanoii  lo  I£ob  Eoy'a  cave  by  steam  ;  stopping  at  Tarbet ; 
Ihrace  in  a  ciirt  to  Inveraray ;  back  ayain  to  Glasgow,  down 
locii  Fyne,  and  up  the  Clyde  ;  thence  oo  the  coach  to  Lanark : 
ud  (ivm  Lanark  to  MofTat  in  a  cart.  There  we  stopped  two 
di^  my  coEupanioii  being  an  invalid ;  and  she  fancied  tlie 
nteis  might  cure  her,  but  a  bathing-place  which  nobody 
Enquals  is  never  in  order ;  and  we  were  glad  to  leave  MofTat, 
CMing  the  wild  country  again  in  a  cart,  to  the  banks  of  the 
BWr  Esk.  We  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  the  sake  of  warm 
Ulba.  We  were  three  weeks  in  lodgings  at  Edinburgh. 
JvBM  had  much  of  that  sort  of  pleasure  which  one  has  in 
Sm  seeing  a  foreign  countrj*  ;  and  in  our  travels,  whether  on 
ike  ouuide  of  a  coach,  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  or  in  what- 
ever way  we  got  forward,  she  was  always  cheerful,  never  coui- 
pUtning  o(  bad  fare,  bad  inns,  or  anything  else.  .  .  . 

My  BroUiers  mind,  since  our  summer  company  left  us,  has 

hen  ao  much  taken  up  with  anxiety  that,  till  within  the  last 

thiM  weeks,  he  has  done  nothing.   Our  first  job  was  to  prepare, 

*iUi  additions,  a  second  edition  of  bis  little  book  on  the  Lakes. 

He  ii  now  giving  his  mind  to  poetry  again,  but  I  do  not  think 

ke  will  CTer  in  his  life-time  publish  any  more  poems,  for  they 

hug  on  hand,  never  ^piling.     The  SJ<flckM  and  the  Memorials 

not,  I   daresay,  half  sold,     I   will   transcribe  a  sonnet 

vUefa  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  write  in  juatitication  of 

tbe  BiaaiftJis,  whom  he  felt  he  had  injured  by  not  having  given 

UtoiB  their  share  in  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte  in  conjuuc- 

o  with  the  elements." 

Site  then  quoti-s  ; — 

By  aclf-dcvoled  Moscow,  by  the  blaze. ' 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  this  Scottish  Joi 

■•Fnday,  Uth  September  1822.— Cart  at  the  di 
o'clock  with  onr  pretty  black-eyed  boy,  Leonard 
to  drive  the  old  grey  horsa  ,  .  .  Sceue  at  CasK 
pretty.  ,  .  .  Nothing  whicli  we  English  call  coml 
doora,  but  much  better,  civility  and  kindness.  < 
bringing  home  her  son  to  die ;  left  his  wife,  she  wil 
him  again."  [She  seems  to  have  gone  by  the  Forth 
Canal.]  "  Scene  at  the  day's  end  very  pretty.  ' 
below, — his  music  much  better  there.  A  soldier  a' 
head  ;  scarlet  shawls,  blue  ribbons,  something  remin 
Bruges ;  but  we  want  the  hum,  and  the  fruit,  and  i 
girl  with  her  flowers.  The  people  talk  cheerfully, 
quiet ;  groups  of  cottages.  Evening,  with  a  town  lyii 
Lassies  in  pink  at  tlie  top  of  the  bank ;  bandsom 
throws  an  apple  to  each  ;  graceful  waving  of  thanba 

Thursday  morning  [on  the  Clyde], — Now  we  con 
Blantyre's  house,  as  I  remember  it  eighteen  yean 
Gradually  appears  the  Kock  of  Dumbarton,  very 
water,  screaming  birds,  to  me  very  interesting  fron 
tions.  Entrance  to  Loch  Lomond  grand  and  state 
hills  before  us,  covered  with  heather,  and  sprinkle 
with  wood.  Deer  on  island,  in  shape  resembling  t 
Windermere.  Further  on  an  island  of  large  size, 
scattered  over  with  yew-trees — more  yews  than 
found  together  in  Great  Eritiin — wind  blowing  e< 
like  the  sea.  I  could  not  find  out  our  cottage  isle, 
at  Luss  even  more  beautiful  than  in  imagination, 
cottages,  two  or  three  slated  houses.  The  little  cl 
sweet  brook,  and  the  pebbly  shore,  so  wcU  remerabe 

Ferry  house  at  Inversnaid  just  the  same  s 
excepting  now  a  glass  window.  A  girl  now  standi 
cloor,  but  her  I  cannot  fancy  our  '  Highland  girl ' ; 
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!■  Us  granddame  worked,  now  tweiiLy,  grown  up  to 

rliaps    hardship;  or,  is  it  in  a  quiet  grave?     The 

Mrfall  drops  into  the  lake  as  before.     The  tiny  bay 

<B  aim,  while   the   middle  of  the  lake  is  stirred  by  breezes  ; 

ito  we  have  long  left  the  sea-like  region  of  Balloch.     Oor 

ii;,.n..|  musician  tunes  his  pipes  as  we  approach  Rob  Koy's 

'  TAiidenr    of  Nature,  mixed  with  stage  effect      Old 

;  Wts,  with  long  grey  locks,  cap,  and  plaid ;    hoys  at 

''.ifntDl  heights  on  the  rocks.     All  crowd  to  Eob  Eoy's  cave, 

a  it  b  called,  and  pass  under  in  intemipted  succession,  for  the 

ore  is  too  small  to  contain  many  at  once.     They  stoop,  yet 

MKoat  all  covered  with  dirt     We  were  wiser  than  this  ;  for 

Ibiy  seem  to  have  no  motive  but  to  say  they  have  been  in 

Soy's  cave,  becua»e  Sir  Walter  has  written  about  it 

Stmiag. — Now  sitting  at  Cairudhu  Inn  after  a  delightful 
iij.  The  house  on  the  outside  just  the  same  as  eighteen 
J**n  ago — I  suppose  they  new -white  wash  every  year — 
ta  vttliin  mach  smarter;  carpets  on  every  floor  (that  is 
At  cue  everywhere  now  in  Scotland),  even  at  that  villainous 
in  at  Tarbet,  which  we  have  just  escaped  from,  which  for 
Mdding,  and  dirt,  and  litter,  and  damp,  surely  cannot  be 
nqused  through  all  Scotland  Yet  we  had  a  civil  repast ; 
I  lun  Waited.  People  going  to  decay,  children  ill-manageJ, 
barter  too  young  for  her  work,  father  lamed,  mother  a 
»ki»lqr-drinker,  two  or  three  black  big-faced  servant-maids 
'illloirt  Qtp«,  one  barefoot,  the  other  too  lazy  or  too  careless  to 
iiAta  Dp  her  stockings,  ceilings  falling  down,  windows  that 
(dugered  the  fingers,  and  could  only  be  kept  open  by  props ; 
vd  vbat  a  number  of  people  in  the  kitchen,  all  in  one 
oMlier's  way  !  We  peeped  into  the  empty  rooms,  unmade 
Wi,  arpcted  floors,  damp  and  dirty.  Tliey  sweep  stairs, 
iMot  passages,  with  a  little  parlour  hearth-brush ;  waiter 
"ntiie  dtut  off  the  tabic  before  breakfast     I  walked  down 
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to  the  lake ;  sunny  morning ;  iu  the  sliady  wood  wa 
by  a  woman.  Her  sudden,  coiigliing  startled  me 
goiug  to  her  day's  work,  with  a  bottle  of  milk  or  w 
varra  pleesaiit  walkin  here.'  It  was  our  first  grei 
church,  she  said,  was  at  Arrochar.  .  .  .  After  break 
off  on  oui-  walk  to  Arrochar.  The  air  fresh,  suns 
ful,  and  Joanna  seemed  to  gain  strength,  as  she  i^ 
between  the  steep  hilly  trough.  The  cradle-valley  i 
to  the  eye  as  last  night,  and  not  so  quiet  to  the  i 
the  barking  of  dogs.  These  echoed  through  the  v 
passed  by  some  reapers,  making  haste  to  end  their 
Gladly  did  I  bend  my  course  from  this  passage  b 
hills  to  Arrochar,  remembering  our  descent  in  tht 
My  approach  now  slower,  and  I  was  glad,  both  fo 
of  past  and  present  times,  "Wood  thicker  than  then 
of  the  gleaming  of  the  lake  shut  out  by  young 
Sun  declining  upon  the  mountains  of  Glencroe,  a 
on  Cobbler.  No  touch  of  melancholy  on  the  scene,  i 
and  solemn  grandeur,  with  loveliness  iu  colouring,  , 
green  and  grey  crags.  On  my  return  to  Loch  1/ 
sunlight  Btreaming  a  veil  of  brightness,  vith  sla 
towards  Arrochar,  where  I  sate  on  the  steeps  oppo; 
Lomond  ;  and  on  Ben  Lomond's  toii  a  pink  light  r 
long  time,  till  a  cloud  hid  the  pyi-amid  from  me.  I 
moonlight  was  beginning.  .  .  . 


Friday  morning. — The  gently  descending  smooth 
sea-breezes,  the  elegant  house,  with  a  foreign  air,  all  \ 
into  spirits  and  strength.  '  Cobbler,'  like  a  wi^goner, 
head  turned  round  from  us,  the  waggon  behind  with 
top,  .  ,  .  Chapel  like  a  neglected  Italian  chapel,  a  fi 
choly  graves  and  burial-places — pine-trees  round.  Fi 
nets  waving  in  the  breeze ;  sombroua,  yellow  belt 
yellowish  even  in  the  mid-day  light.  ...  At  the 


me  to  the  tuxniDg  of  the  glen,  where  several  watera  join, 
meriy  not  seen  distinctly,  but  heard  very  loud,  the  stream 
the  middle  of  the  glen,  a  long  winding  line,  was  rosy  red, 
6  fonner  line  of  Loch  RestaL  A  glorious  sky  before  us,  with 
A  clouds,  like  islands  in  a  sea  of  fire,  purple  hills  below, 
ihind  two  smooth  pyramids.  Soon  they  were  cowled  in 
lite,  long  before  the  redness  left  the  sky.  After  Glenfinlas, 
t  road  not  so  long,  nor  dreary,  nor  prospect  so  wild  as  at 
r  first  approach;  uncertain  whither  tending.  Church  to  right 
th  steeple  (surely  more  steeples  in  Scotland  than  formerly), 
iched  Caimdhu,  excellent  fire  in  kitchen,  great  kindness, 
II  an  unintelligible  number  of  women,  but  all  quiet.  .  .  . 

Saturday  morning, — Men,  women,  and  children  amongst 
com  by  the  wayside,  children's  business  chiefly  play, 
sed  the  church  ;  the  bridge  like  a  Eoman  ruin — how  grand 
ts  desolation,  the  parapet  on  one  side  broken,  the  way  across 
Town  over,  like  a  common,  with  close  grass  and  grunsel, 
'a faint  foot- track  on  one  side.  Met  a  well-looking  mother 
I  bonny  balms.  Spoke  to  her  of  them.  *  They  would  be 
I  eneuch,'  said  she,  'if  they  were  weel  skelpit!*  The 
er  seemed  pleased,  and  left  his  work  (running)  to  help 
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How  quiet  anil  still  the  road,  now  aud  tiu 
passenger.  No  sound  but  of  the  robins  continq 
sometimes  a  distant  oar  on  the  waters,  and  m 
reapers  at  work  above  on  the  hills.  Barking  tl 
cottage,  chid  ua  from  above.  The  lake  so  still  I 
it,  nor  any  sound  of  water,  but  at  intervals  rilU ' 
hasten  on  for  boat  for  Inveraray  ;  view  splendid  i 
wanting  more  boats.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  a 
of  cairn  water.  Sitting  together  on  the  rock,  i 
breeze  rising ;  water  now  gently  weltering.  .  . 
tinually  Highlanders  say,  '  Ye  're  varra  welcome." 

'  This  is  more  like  an  enchanted  castle  thi 
we've  seen,'  so  says  .Toanna.,  now  that  we  are  seat 
candle,  in  a  large  room,  with  black  door,  black  chi 
black  motilding.  ,  .  .  We  enter,  as  abroad,  int 
space,  turn  to  left,  and  a  black-headed  lass,  with  1< 
dirty  face,  meets  ua  We  ask  for  lodgings,  and  si 
from  one  narrow  pass^e  to  another,  and  up  a  nam 
and   round  another  as   naiTOw,  only  not  so  high  t 

ones  at  T ,  just  to  the  top  of  the  house.     We  ^ 

room  with  two  beds,  walls  damp,  no  bell.  .  .\ 
of  foreign  countries,  as  I  walked  along  the  shore ;  1 
houses.  Long  scarlet  cloaks,  women  without  caps ;  i 
a  log  of  wood  in  the  sunshine,  her  face  as  yellow  as 
ragged ;  she  holds  her  baby  standing  on  tlie  grou 
laughs  and  plays  with  the  bristles  of  a  pig  eating  it 
.  .  .  Came  along  an  avenue,  one  and  a  halt  milea 
beeches,  some  very  fine,  cathedral-fluted  pillars,"  I 

[They  sailed  to  Greenock  by  the  Kyles  of  I 
Striven,  etc.,  and  went  on  to  Glasgow,  Bothwell,  tl 
Clyde,  Lanark,  Elvanfoot,  Moffat,  Hawick,  Selkirk,  I 

Towards  the  close  of  1822,  Wordsworth  had  somec 
ence  with  Richard  Sharp  about  the  investment  ol 
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in  the  French  Funds.  He  was  afraid  of  running  any 
speculative  risk,  was  "not  sure  that  the  French  Government 
would  honestly  abide  by  its  engagements."  He  "  was  not 
anxious  for  profit,  by  selling  in  and  out " ;  all  he  looked  for 
was  "the  regular  payment  of  good  interest."  He  was  glad  to 
consult  an  experienced  business  friend,  and  asked  Sharp  to 
undertake  the  n^otiation  for  him,  saying,  "  I  would  be  per- 
fectly contented  to  have  my  cock-boat  tied  to  your  seventy- 
four."  Mr.  Sharp  seems,  however,  to  have  judged  the  respon- 
sibility of  acting  for  his  friend  in  this  matter  too  great. 

hi  one  of  these  letters  to  Sharp  (Nov.  12, 1822)  Wordsworth 
said  of  his  sister's  visit  to  Scotland,  "  She  has  made  notes  of 
►   ker  tour,  which  are  very  amusing,  particularly  as  a  contrast  to 
4e  loneliness  of  her  former  mode  of  travelling." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Coleridge  did  not  care  for  Words- 
'^orth  s  later  poems  as  he  did  for  the  earlier  ones ;  and,  in 
Kterary  gatherings  in  London,  expressed  himself  freely  regard- 
ing them. 

Henry  Crabb  Robinson  writes  in  his  Diary  : — 

"/)«:.  21,  1822. — Dined  at  Aders',  to  meet  Coleridge.  He 
^  not  seen  Wordsworth's  last  works,  and  spoke  less  highly 
of  his  immediately  pieceding  writings  than  he  used  to  do  (and 
still  does)  of  his  earlier  works.  He  reproaches  him  with  a 
vulgar  attachment  to  orthodoxy,  in  its  literal  sense.  The  latter 
tnd  of  The  Excursimiy  he  says,  is  distinguished  from  the  former ; 
and  he  can  ascertain  by  internal  evidence  the  newest  from  the 
^ly  compositions  among  his  works.  He  reproaches  Words- 
worth with  a  disregard  to  the  mechanism  of  his  verse,  and,  in 
general,  insinuates  a  decline  of  his  faculties.  Of  Southey's 
politics  he  spoke  also  depreciatingly.  He  is  intellectually  a 
^i)-  dependent,  but  morally  an  independent  man.  In  the 
judgment  of  S.  I  concur  altogether.  Of  W.  I  believe  C.  judges 
'inder  personal  feelings  of  unkindness." 
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Wordsworth  went  up  to  London  in  the  spr 
Sonthey  writes  from  Keswick,  22d  February,  "  ^ 
orton."  It  was  his  customary  halting-place  in 
returning  from  town. 

The  following  is  also  from  Bobinson's  Diary  :- 

''AprU  4. — At  Monkhouse's  our  party  consiste 
worth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Moore,  and  Rogers,  five 
unequal  worth,  and  most  disproportionate  x>opu 
the  public  probably  would  array  in  the  very  ii 
except  that  it  would  place  Moore  above  Eogers. 
afternoon  Coleridge  alone  displayed  any  of  his  pe 
He  talked  much  and  welL  I  have  not  for  years 
such  excellent  health  and  spirits.  His  subject  : 
criticism.  Wordsworth  he  chiefly  talked  to.  Eog 
ally  let  fall  a  remark.  Moore  seemed  consc 
inferiority.  He  was  very  attentive  to  C,  but  seei 
L.,  whom  he  sat  next.  L.  was  in  good  form,  ] 
\vithin  bounds,  and  was  only  cheerful  at  last." 

Of  this  dinner  Lamb  wTote  to  Bernard  Barton  : 

"  I  wished  for  you  yesterday.  I  dined  in  Pa 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Rogers,  and  Tom  Moore, 
poetry  of  England  constellated  and  clustered  ii 
Place  !  It  was  a  delightful  evening  !  Coleridge 
finest  vein  of  talk — had  all  the  talk ;  and  let  *em  t 
as  they  do  of  the  envy  of  poets,  I  am  sure  not  on 
was  content  to  be  nothing  but  a  listener.  The 
dumb  while  Apollo  lectured  on  his  and  their  fine 
lie  that  poets  are  envious.  I  have  known  the  be 
and  can  speak  to  it,  that  they  give  each  their  mer 
the  kindest  critics,  as  well  as  the  best  authors.  .  . 


*  Seo  Lamb's  Lctlirs,  edited  by  Alfred  Aiiiger,  vol.  ii.  pp 
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►n  the  following  day  Eobinson  wrote  in  his  Reminiscences: — 

April  5th, — A  large  musical  party  in  Euston  Square,  at 
ch  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  present ;  and  I  noticed  a 
it  diversity  in  their  enjoyment  of  music.  Coleridge  was 
Y  lively,  and  openly  expressed  his  delight  Wordsworth 
retired,  with  his  face  covered,  and  was  silent  Some  thought 
was  asleep :  he  mi^ht  pass  over  to  sleep  after  enjoyment. 
I  declared  himself  highly  gratified,  and,  indeed,  came  to  the 
rty  after  he  had  declined  other  invitations.  Flaxman,  who 
s  also  there,  confessed  that  he  could  not  endure  fine  music 
iff.     It  exhausted  him.     So  it  might  be  with  Wordsworth." 

Wordsworth's  intention  was  to  start  for  Belgium  and  Hol- 
Qd  soon  after  reaching  London.  The  following  letter  to 
ihn  Kenyon  explains  the  delay : — 

"  Lee  Priory,  May  I6th. 

**  ilY  DEAR  Friend,  .  .  .  We  came  hither  five  weeks  ago, 
leaning,  after  a  fortnight's  stay,  to  cross  the  channel  for  a  little 
our  in  Flanders  and  Holland  ;  but  the  spring  was  tardy  and 
ttoward.  When  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather  came,  they  were 
followed  by  blustering,  and  even  tempestuous,  winds ;  these 
abated,  and  out  came  my  old  vernal  enemy,  the  inflammation 
in  my  eyes,  which  dashed  our  resolutions,  and  liere  I  am,  still 
obliged  to  employ  Mrs.  Wordsworth  as  my  amanuensis. 

This  day,  however,  being  considerably  better,  we  shall  go  to 
Dover,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  Ostend  to-morrow,  unless 
detained  by  similar  obstacles.  From  Ostend  we  mean  to  go  to 
Ghent,  to  Antwerp,  Breda,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam — to  Rotterdam 
V  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  and  Leyden — thence  to  Antwerp  by 
another  route,  and  perhaps  shall  return  by  Mechlin,  Brussels, 
Lille,  and  Ypres  to  Calais — or  direct  to  Ostend  as  we  came, 
^^e  hope  to  be  landed  in  England  within  a  month.     We  shall 
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liuiTy  through  London  homewards,  where  we  I 
anxious  already  to  be,  having  left  Rydal  M 
back  as  February.  ... 

lu  an  hour  and  half  we  must  leave  thia  conl 
siou,  with  its  pictures  and  its  books,  and  bid  a  fa 
groves  and  niglitingales,  which  this  morning  have 
divinely.  By-the-by,  it  has  been  so  cold  that  thl 
silent  during  the  season  of  dai-kness.  These  delij 
saiTender,  and  take  our  way  on  foot  three  miU 
pleasant  banks  of  Stour  to  fall  in  with  tlie  'Dovet 
this  moment  the  S.W.  wind  is  blustering  abcra 
whirling  the  leaves  and  blossoms  about  in  a  way  t 
me  ofthe  tricks  it  is  playiug  with  the  surf  on  thew 
Ostend. — Ever  affectionately  yours,       WlL  Wosr 

The  following  are  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  memors 
short  tour  with  her  husband.  The  MS.,  which  I  ] 
headed  "Minutes  collected  from  Mem.  Eook,etc.,t 
a  Tour  in  Holland,  commenced  May  16th,  1823." 

"  Left  Lee.  (I  now  transcribe  what  was  dictated  1 
.  .  .  Dover,  as  interesting  as  ever,  and  the  Frenc! 
striking  as  we  descended.  Walked  under  Shake 
by  moonlight.  Met  several  sailors,  none  of  who: 
asked  himself  the  height  of  the  cliff.  I  cannot  thii 
more  than  400  feet  at  the  utmost ;  how  odd  that 
tion  in  Lear  should  ever  have  been  supposed  to 
meant  for  a  reality.  I  know  nothing  that  more  foi 
the  little  reflection  with  which  eveu  men  of  sense  I 
'  How  truly,'  exclaims  the  historian  of  Dover, '  haa) 
described  the  precipice.'  How  much  better  woi 
historian)  have  done  had  he  given  us  its  actual 
The  sky  looked  threatening,  a  wheel  at  a  great  disi 
the  moon,  ominous  according  to  our  westlaiid  shepl 
furze  in  full  blossom.  .  . 
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Oiaui,  haif-pa^t  S  o'clock,  Sunday  morning. —  ,  ,  ,  We 
driven  at  a.  fierce  rate  before  tbe  wincL  ,  ,  .  We  pro- 
Bteded  till  about  four  o'clock,  wheu  we  were — had  the  same 
wnd  ciKitiDued — witliin  two  lioars  of  Ostend,  But  now,  over- 
ffts  a  bustle  of  cjuick  steps,  trailing  and  heaving  of  lopes, 
tilh  voices  in  harmony.  Below  me,  the  vessel  slashed  among 
He  »itere,  quite  different  from  the  sound  and  driving  motion  I 
W  become  accustomed  to.  .  .  .  The  phosphorus  lights  from 
4e  cats  were  beautiful ;  and  when  we  approached  the  harbour, 
tee,  in  connection  with  the  steady  pillar  streaming  across  the 
wUci  bom  the  lighthouse,  upon  the  pier ;  and  afterwards, 
iQl  more  beautiful,  when  these  faded  before  a  brilliant 
•psSwle  (caused  by  a  parcel  of  carpenters  and  sailors  burning 
"x  Ur  from  the  hulk  of  a  large  vessel  under  repair),  upon  the 
Wh.  I  thought  if  we  were  to  see  nothing  more  this  exhibi- 
wh  repaid  us  for  our  day  of  suffering.  But  we  wished  for 
iIk  painter's  skill  to  delineate  the  scene,  the  various  objects 
ffi<siiaited  by  the  burning  ship,  tbe  glowing  faces  of  the 
^itoent  figures — among  which  was  a  dog — the  topes,  ladders, 
'udi,  ind  sea,  with  the  body  of  intense  bright  fire  spreading 
"tttoA  (ading  among  the  dim  stars  in  the  grey  mottled  sky. 
■  •■.  Oitend  looks  well  as  to  houses  compared  with  one  of  our 
^iih  towns  of  like  importance.  The  tall  windows,  and  the 
•Woe  of  the  buildings,  give  them  a  dignity  nowhere  found 
viibgs;  but  it  has  no  public  buildings  of  interest  Climb- 
ing u  ohU(]ue  path  which  led  up  to  the  ramparts,  a  little  boy 
ttOaloat  iu  broken  English, '  Stop,  or  the  soldiei's  will  put 
!■  IB  prison.'  Not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen  on  that  airy 
L»  walk,  everybody  cooped  in  the  sultry  flat.  Melan- 
dumgh  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  on  this  great 
rf  of  ftonual  celebration.  But  the  joy,  if  any  there  is,  is 
tnetly  confined  to  the  doing  of  nothing.  A  few  idle  pL'opk- 
ms  playing  at  a  game  of  chance,  under  the  green  daisy-clad 
npartc  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  country  by  climbing  the 
VOL.  m.  r 


i  to  a  wind-mill, '  snatching  a  fearful  joi/ '  I  ( 
it,  for  the  view  was  tame ;  the  sun  however  shont 
the  fields,  some  of  whicli  were  yellow  as  furze  in  bk 
what  produce  I  know  not.  ...  ■ 


Bntges,  Hdtd  de  la  Fleur  d6  BU;  Monday,  May  ] 
Bruges  loses  nothing  of  its  attractions  upon  a  seco 
far  33  regards  buildings,  etc.,  but  a  bustling  Fair  is  n( 
to  feel  the  natural  sentiment  of  such  a  place.  We  c 
the  shady  parts,  and  among  the  booths,  and  travel's! 
extensive  vault  under  the  H5tel  de  Ville,  where  thi 
market  is  held  (a  thousand  times  the  most  c( 
shambles  I  ever  saw),  and  the  bazaars  above,  and  i 
purchases. 


Tuesdai/ 20tJi. —  ,  .  .  The  thought  of  Bruges  upoi 
day  never  can  disturb  the  image  of  that  spiritua 
seen  in  1820,  under  the  subdued  light  and  quiet 
evening  and  early  morning.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  mo 
ing  than  to  flout  thus  at  case,  the  awning  screenir 
the  sun,  and  the  pleasant  breezes  fanning  our  tern 
cottages  constantly  varying  the  shores,  which  are  p 
gay  at  tliis  season,  interspersed  with  fruit-tree  blosso 
broom  flower  ;  goats  tethered  on  the  grassy  banks, 
thin  line  of  elms ;  a  village  with  a  pi'etty  church,  r 
the  journey ;  .  ■  -  the  air  delightfully  refreshed  by 
the  bonks,  again  low,  allow  the  eye  to  stretch  bi 
avenue ;  com  looking  weU,  rich  daisy-clad  pastures 
alive  with  grasshoppers;  large  village  ou  both  sic 
canal,  bridge  between,  from  which  letters  are  droppe 
barge,  aa  we  pass,  by  means  of  a  shoe.  A  sale  at  a  Tl 
chateau ;  wc  take  on  purchasers  with  their  Itargaii 
of  drawers,  bed  and  chamber  furniture  of  all  soi 
crowded;  Catholic  priests  do  not  scruple  to  inter 
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coDversatioii  with  oaths;  the  three  Towers  of  Ghent,  seen 
thiongh  the  misty  air  in  the  distance  under  the  arch  of  the 
cml  bridge,  give  a  fine  effect  to  this  view ;  drawing  nearer 
Md  gliding  between  villages  and  chateaux,  the  architecture 
loob  very  rich.  .  .  . 

GherU,  Thursday  22rf.— Left  Ghent  at  7  o'clock  by  dili- 
gence. .  .  .  Paved  road  between  trees ;  elms  with  scattered 
«b;  square  fields  divided  by  sluices,  some  dry,  others  with 
»»ter  bordered  by  willows,  etc.,  thin  and  low  ;  neat  houses 
ttd  villages,  English-looking,  only  the  windows  and  window- 
Aotters  gaily  painted ;  labourers  upon  their  knees  weeding 
4m;  some  com,  very  short,  but  shot  into  ear ;  broom  here  and 
there  in  flower,  else  a  perfect  unifoimity  of  surfaca  ... 

Antwerp, —  .  .  .  Disappointed  by  the  first  view  of  Antwerp 
standing  in  nakedness.  .  .  .  Few  travellers  have  been  more 
gratified  than  we  were  during  our  two  days'  residence  in  this 
fine  city,  which  we  left,  after  having  visited  the  Cathedral,  and 
feasted  our  eyes  on  those  magnificent  pictures  of  Eubens, 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  often  was  this  great  pleasure  height- 
ened almost  to  rapture,  when,  during  mass,  the  full  organ 
swelled  and  penetrated  the  remotest  corners  of  that  stately 
edifice — ^here  we  were  never  weary  of  lingering ;  but  none  of 
the  churches   did  we  leave  unvisited ;  that  of  St.  James  was 
the  next  in  interest  to  us,  which  contained  Eubens'  family 
monument;    a  chapel  or  recess  railed  off,  as  others  are,  in 
which  hung  a  beautiful  painting  by  the  great  master  himself 
bearing  date  23d  May,  -64 ;  a  mother  presenting  a  child  to 
in  old  man,  said  to  be  Eubens'  father ;  three  females  behind 
the  old  man,  and  R  himself,  in  the  character  of  St.  George, 
holding  a  red  flag  among  a  group  of  angels  hovering  over  the 
living  child.     The  drapery  of  the  principal  female  figure  is  a 
rich  blue.      R's  three  wives  are  represented  in  this  exquisite 
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picture.  Besides  the  several  churches,  ao  rich  in  finf 
we  spent  luuch  time  in  the  museum — formerlj-  th 
(lea  RecoUets— an  extremely  interesting  place,  iude 
the  treasure  now  contained  in  it.  .  .  .  The  pictun 
/was  moat  impressed  was  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by "" 
there  was  a  chaste  simplicity  about  this  piece  w! 
riveted  me ;  the  principal  figure  in  the  centre,  St.  ] 
in  an  attitude  of  contemplation ;  the  St.  Catherine 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  hfting  a  countenance  of  de 
ing  agony,  which,  compared  witli  the  expression 
suffering  in  that  of  the  Saviour,  was  almost  too  mui 
upon,  yet  once  seen  it  held  me  there.  ...  . 

I 

Saiurdai/  2ith.^At  9  o'clock  we  left  Antwei 
diligeuca  .  .  .  Breda  looked  well  by  moonlight,  ( 
steamboat  the  Bits  Bosch  near  Dort,  wliicli  town  we  i 
half-past  six  on  Sunday  raorniug,  May  2Cth,  We  i 
the  country  of  many  waters.  .  .  .  Mounted  the  toi 
bore  the  date  1626;  an  interesting  command  of 
— Stad-houae,  Bourse,  winding  streets,  trees  and  i 
Meuse)  intermingled ;  walks,  screened  by  trees,  look  ( 
eye  follows  five  streams  from  diiferent  parts  of  the 
town  into  the  country  ;  vessels  moving  upon  thi 
directions.  .  .  . 


Rotterdam. — Walked  to  the  "  Plantation,"  a  sort  ( 
VauxhalL  About  sunset,  seated  upon  the  banks  of  tl 
sails  gliding  down,  white  and  red;  the  dark  tower  of  t 
dral ;  a  glowing  line  of  western  sky,  with  twelve  wii 
grand  as  castles,  most  of  them  at  rest,  but  the  arm 
languidly  in  motion,  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun. 
grey  clouds  run  southward  from  the  Cathedral  tov 
birds,  which  were  faintly  warbling  in  the  pleasu 
behind  us  when  we  sate  down,  have  now  ceased.     T 
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ileader  spites,  one  of  which  we  know  to  be  the  H&tel  de  ViUe, 
denote,  together  with  the  Cathedral  tower,  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Itrgo  town. 

Tiutiay  27M. — Left  Itotterdam  at  ten  o'clock.  Aa  we 
CToased  the  bridge,  the  fine  statue  of  Erasmus,  rising  silently, 
»ith  eyes  fixed  upon  hia  book,  above  the  noisy  crowd  gathered 
lonsd  the  booths  and  vehicles,  which  upon  the  market-day 
beset  him,  and  liacked  by  buildings  and  trees,  intermingled 
with  tha  fluttering  pennons  from  vessels  unloading  their 
teveiat  cargoes  into  the  warehouses,  produced  a  curious  and 
very  striking  contrast.  .  .  .  The  stately  stream  down  which 
ve  Qoeted  took  us  to  the  royal  town  of  the  Hague.  Arrivini! 
there  at  five  o'clock,  we  immediately  walked  to  the  wood,  in 
which  stiuids  the  Palace ;  charming  promenades,  pools  of 
WBt«r,  Hwans,  stately  trees,  birds  warbling,  military  music^ — the 
Bnu  StIU ;  the  streets  similar  to  those  at  Delf ;  screens  of 
trees,  sometimes  on  one  aide,  but  generally  on  both  slides  of  the 
canal;  bridges  at  convenient  distances  across.  .  .  .  Looked  with 
iaterest  upon  the  ground  where  the  De  Wit^  were  massacred, 
to  which  we  were  conducted  by  a  funny  old  man,  of  whom  we 
ponhased  a  boi.  The  spot  is  a  narrow  space,  passing  from  one 
jqoare  to  another,  if  I  recollect  right,  near  to  the  public  build- 
ioE.  wlieiicc  the  brothers  had  been  dragged  by  tlie  infuriated 
rabUe.     Hotse-cbestnut  trees  in  flower  everywhere. 

VTedittsd'ti/  28th. —  .  .  .  Looked  into  the  fine  room  where 
the  lotteiT'  is  kept,  which  interested  us,  as  well  as  the 
eonntADances  of  those  who  were  working  at  forttine's  wheel, 
•ml  tboM  who  were  eagerly  gaping  for  her  favours.  Above 
^D,  the  King's  (lallery  most  attracted  us  with  its  magnificent 
MllectJon  of  pictures.  .  .  . 

ttydai,   Thursiiaif  29(A, — Arose,  and  found  that  our  com- 
koJioNs  cbatuber  looked  upon  pleasure-waUcs,  which  we  at 
detera)ili«>i   must  be   the  University  garden,  nntnrally 
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giving  to  this  place  the  sort  of  accommodatioDs  to- 
own  seats  of  leanuDg,  but  no  such  luxury  belot 
students  of  Leyden.  The  ground  with  its  plantatio 
which  these  walks  are  carried,  and  upon  which  th> 
BO  cheerfully  shone,  was  fonnerly  covered  with  buil 
were  destroyed,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  by  an 
which  took  place  in  a  barge  of  gunpowder  in  1806,j 
in  the  neighbonring  canal  ...  ' 

There  are  no  colleges,  or  separate  dwellings,  in  Leyt 
students ;  they  are  lodged  with  different  faniilies  in 
Oar  guide  had  three  at  his  house  from  England,  as  1 
A  wandering  sheep  lying  at  the  threshold,  as  we  pass 
looking  house  in  the  street ;  were  told  that  this  was  a 
upon  the  public,  that  it  would  lie  there  till  it  was  fed 
would  pass  on  to  some  other  door.  This  animal 
brought  up  the  pet  of  a  soldier  once  quartered  at  Lt 
when  he  changed  his  situation  his  favourite  was  sei 
fields,  but  preferring  human  society,  it  could  not  li 
amongst  its  fellows,  but  ever  returned  to  the  town,  an 
its  daily  food,  it  passed  from  doot  to  door  of  the 
which  its  old  master  had  frequented,  obstinately  k 
station  until  an  alms  was  bestowed — bread,  vegeta' 
nothing  came  wrong,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  re& 
patient  mendicant  walked  quietly  away. 


Haarlem. —  .  .  .  Iteached  Haarlem  at  five  o'clo 
directly  to  tlie  Cathedral,  mounted  the  tower,  an  hour 
for  the  Buuset ;  a  splendid  and  interesting  view  beyoi 
have  seen.  Looking  eastward,  the  canal  seen  stretchin 
houses  and  among  the  trees,  to  the  spires  of  Amsterd 
distance.  A  little  to  the  right,  the  Mere  of  Haarlei 
with  vessels,  the  river  Spaareit  winding  among  trees  th 
town ;  steeple  towers  of  Utreclit  beyond  the  Mere.  T. 
fine  wood  and  elegant  mansion  built  by Hope,  no 
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resid«Bce ;  new  kirk,  tine  tower ;  the  sea,  and  saDd-MUs  he- 
Tond  tbv  fiats  glowing  mider  a  dazzliog  western  sky.  The 
winding  SpAaren  again  among  green  fields  brings  the  eye  round 
to  tlw  Anist«i-ilain  canal,  up  wliicti  we  shall  glide.  .  .  , 

FriJay  SOlh. —  .  .  ,  We  were  floating  between  stunted 
vilknrs  lawards  Amsterdam,  the  birds  sweetly  warbling,  but 
tbe  Bame  unvaried  course  before  us.  I  have,  however,  u 
buket  at  my  feet  containing  pots  of  fragrant  geTauiiim, 
and  a  beautiful  flowering  fern,  brought,  I  suppose,  from  the 
market  where  we  saw  the  commodities  offered  for  sale.  The 
gnnips  of  figures,  with  their  baskets  and  stalls  of  vegetables, 
lu^ed  along  the  shady  avenues,  have  often  a  striking  effect ; 
the  fanciful  arcliibecture  towering  above,  as  seen  from  the 
end  of  one  of  the  market  streets,  especially  if  the  view  be 
Imntaati^  by  a  spire  or  a  lofty  tower.  .  .  .  The  spires  of 
Ataslerdam,  and  diSerent  spires  and  shippLog,  rise  beyond  the 
flat  line  of  the  water.  The  same  cold  north  wind  is  breathing 
IB  the  sousbine,  now  that  we  are  not  within  the  screen  of  the 
trees.  Tlie  plains  are  scattered  with  cattle,  and  a  broken  line 
of  Datcfa  farm-bouses,  which  we  have  hitherto  in  vain  looked 
tor,  stretch  at  a  field's  distance  from  the  canal.  Having  now 
nmmed  onr  seats,  reeds  and  pools  diversify  our  course ;  and 
drawing  nearer  Amsterdam,  I  must  put  away  iny  book,  to  look 
aCUr  tlie  pleasure-houses  and  gardens ;  the  first  preseuts  a  bed 
of  fall-blown  China  roses. 

AwtMUrdain,  S'llitrday  Slst.  .  .  .  Brock. — After  walking  one 
lumr  and  five  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  upon  a  good 
nod,  through  a  tract  of  peat-mossy  rich  pasturage,  besprinkled 
with  cattle,  and  bounded  by  a  horizon  broken  by  spires,  steeple  - 
towins,  villages,  scattered  farms,  and  the  mifailing  windmill — 
aero  single  or  in  pairs,  or  clustered,  at  short  distances  every- 
where— ^we  are  now  seated  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
iwiadmill ;  the  north  wind  bracing  us,  and  the  swallows  twitter- 
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ing  luder  a  cloudless  grey  sky  above  onr  heads.  , 
tweaty-sii  miiiat«s'  farther  valk,  the  canal  3[a| 
circular  basin,  upon  the  opposite  margin  of  wliick 
quaintly  dressed  little  toim  of  Brock.  The  charoti 
bi}m  amid  elegantly  neat  honses,  chiefly  of  wood,  n 
and  oroameDted,  and  covered  with  glazed  tiles.  ,  . 
of  these  houses  is  a  certain  elaborately  ornamente 
which  at  their  weddings  the  newly-married  pair,  a 
their  friends,  enter.  It  is  then  closed,  and  neier  op 
until  the  man  or  liis  wife  is  carried  out  a  corpse 
streets  are  paved  with  what  are  called  Dutch-tiles,  hv 
not  the  polished  slabs  we  have  been  accustomed  ti 
name  to — more  like  our  bricks,  of  various  colours  a 
patterns,  as  Mr.  E.  would  like  the  floors  of  his  sheds, 
A  piece  of  white  marble  often  forms  the  centre  to  soi 
where  the  flooring  in  a  garden  happens  to  be  unifoni 
a  pattern  is  foi-med  by  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  which 
lie  as  a  part  of  the  flooring,  unmoved  under  a  fres 
wind.  .  .   . 

Saardam,  Siutdaj/  evening,  Jiinr  \st. — We  have  had 
ful  trip  to-day  to  Saardam,  another  North  Holland  towi 
the  hut,  and  workshop,  in  which  Peter  the  Great  wn 
carpenter.  .  .  . 

Monday,  June  2d. — Am  tbankful  to  rest  before  \ 
from  Amsterdam,  in  which  I  would  not  live  to  be 
Holland ;  yet  she  is  mistress  of  the  most  magnificent 
ever  saw,  furnished  substantially,  and  in  excellent 
Louis  Buonaparte.  The  edifice  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Stad-house,  and  was  presented  to  him  as  a  coi 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  ...  At  five  this  da 
t-o  depart  for  Utreclit,  most  happy  to  turn  our  fact 
ward,  and  to  leave  tliis  waiery  country,  where  then 
drop  fit  to  drink.  .  .  . 
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Antwerp,  June  bth. — Arose  at  seven,  and  have  revisited 
38t^  indeed  all,  that  best  pleased  us  before — and  accomplished 
LT  wish  to  mount  the  Cathedral  tower,  and  under  favourable 
dfis;  a  glorious  sunset  upon  the  Scheldt;  the  clouds,  the 
&adow  of  the  spire,  the  spire  itself,  the  town  below,  the 
>nntiy  around,  our  own  enjoyments — these  we  shall  ever 
^member,  but  we  are  to  be  off  to  Malines,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
lie  morning.  .  .  . 

Wednesday  Wth. —  .  .  .  Adventures  we  have  had  few; 
William's  eyes  being  so  much  disordered,  and  so  easily  aggra- 
rated,  naturally  made  him  shun  society,  and  crippled  us  in 
many  respects ;  but  I  trust  we  have  stored  up  thoughts,  and 
images,  that  will  not  die." 

On  the  16th  July  1823,  Southey  wrote  to  George  Dickson, 
llew  York : — 

"Wordsworth  is  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Nether- 
lands. He  loves  rambling,  and  has  no  pursuits  which  require 
him  to  be  stationary.  I  shall  probably  see  him  in  a  few  days. 
Every  year  shows  more  and  more  how  strongly  his  poetry  has 
leavened  the  rising  generation.  Your  mocking-bird  is  said  to 
improve  the  strain  which  he  imitates;  this  is  not  the  case 
vith  ours." 

This  reference  to  Southey  suggests  the  change  which  Words- 
worth introduced  into  the  striking  lines  WTitten  by  his  friend 
a  few  years  before  this  time — 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  piissM,  etc, 

Southey*s  son  and  biographer  says  : — 

"The  ver}'  course  of  his  studies  and  the  habits  of  his  life 
forced  upon  him  such  continual  thoughts  of  the  *  mighty  dead  ' 
^nat  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  like  living  and  breathing 
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Whatr'tT  ikese  ckisil  ejes  are  cast, 

Tbe  Eir^iT  niftis  of  old  ; 
Mr  =^T«r-£kiIi2^  £aesds  are  tber, 
Wid^  vik3ci  I  ooQretse  dar  br  dar. 


UL 

Wlih  Hktrn  I  take  delist  in  wea], 

Ai>d  i«ck  relief  in  woe  ; 
And  while  I  imdastand  and  feel 

How  modi  to  tikem  I  ow«, 
Mt  cbeeks  bare  ofken  been  bedewed 
With  tean  c^  tboaghtfnl  gratitude. 

III. 

Mt  tbooghts  are  with  the  dead,  with  them 

I  lire  in  long-past  years ; 
Their  Tirtnes  lore,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instraction  with  an  humble  mind. 

nr. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead  !     Anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  sb:dl  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 


I  have  an  additional  pleasure  in  quoting  these  1 
because  Wordsworth  once  remarked  that  they  po 
peculiar  interest,  as  a  most  true  and  touching  represe 
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i  father's  character.     He  also  wished  three  alterations  to  be 
!  in  tlieui,  in  order  to  reduce  the  language  to  correctness 

j  simplicity.     In  the  third  line,  because  the  phrase  '  casual 
'  is  too  unusual,  he  proposed — 

Where'er  I  chance  these  ejes  to  cnst. 

Vn  the  sixth  line,  instead  of  '  converse,'  '  commune ' ;  because 
I  it  stands,  the  accent  is  wrong. 
In  the  second  stanza,  he  thought 

While  I  understand  and  feel, 

Mj  cheeks  have  often  heea  bedewed, 

I  vras     a     vicious    construction    grammatically,    and    proponed 

'  instead 

My  pensive  cheeks  are  oft  bedewed. 

These  siiyjjestions  were  made  too  late  for  my  father  to 
profit  by  them."* 

In  the  Forster  Collection  of  letters  in  the  South  Kensington 
Alnsetini,  there  are  several  from  Wordsworth  to  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  for  a  knowledge  of  which,  and  copies  of  them,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  E.  F.  Sketchley. 
They  belong  to  the  years  1821-1824,  and  extracts  from  them 
inay  here  be  given  in  series. 

"  Rydal  Mount,  near  Ambleside, 
StptemUr  Sd,  1821. 

My  dear  Sib, —  ...  I  feel  myself  much  honoured  by  the  ,\ 
present  of  your  book  of  Latin  poems,  and  it  arrived  at  a  time  ' 
-when  I  had  the  use  of  my  eyes  for  reading,  and  with  great 
pleasure  did  I  employ  them  in  the  perusal  of  the  dissertation 
annexed  to  your  poems,  which  I  read  several  times  ;  but  the 
poems  themselves  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  into,  for  I  was 

•    The  Liftaad  Corrapondnnce  of  Bohtrt  Southes,  vul,  v,  pp.  109,  110. 
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seized  with  a  fit  of  composition  at  that  time,  and  deferred 
pleasai>3  to  which  your  poems  invited  me  till  I  could 
them  an  undi\ided  attention.  .  .  .  We  live  here  some 
singularly  circumstanced  —  in  solitude  during  nearly 
months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  rest  in  a  round  of  engagemi 
I  have  nobodv  near  me  who  reads  Latin,  so  that  I  can 
speak  of  your  essay  from  recollection.  You  will  not  perl 
be  surprised  when  I  state  that  I  diflTer  from  you  in  opinioa 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Latin  language  being  employed 
modems  for  works  of  taste  and  imagination.  Miserable  woi 
have  been  the  lot  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch  if  they 
preferred  the  Latin  to  their  mother  tongue  (there  is,  by-the-bf, 
a  Latin  translation  of  Dante  which  you  do  not  seem  to  know)^ 
and  what  could  Milton,  who  was  surely  no  mean  master  of  thi 
Latin  tongue,  have  made  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  had  that  vehich 
been  employed  instead  of  the  language  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn !  Should  we  even  admit  that  all  modern  dialects  are 
comparatively  changeable,  and  therefore  limited  in  their 
eflicacy,  may  not  the  sentiment  which  Milton  so  pleasingly 
expresses,  when  he  says  he  is  content  to  be  read  in  his  native 
isle  only,  be  extended  to  durability  ;  and  is  it  not  more  desir- 
able to  be  read  with  affection  and  pride,  and  familiarly  fo*" 
five  hundred  years,  by  all  orders  of  minds,  and  all  ranks  of 
peoi)le,  in  your  native  tongue,  than  only  by  a  few  scattered 
scholars  for  the  space  of  three  thousand  ?  Had  your  idylliums 
been  in  Englisli,  I  should  long  ere  this  have  been  as  well 
acqiminted  \vith  them  as  with  your  GchiVy  and  with  your 
other  poems. 

I  met  with  a  hundred  things  in  your  *  Dissertation'  that 
fell  in  with  my  own  judgments,  but  there  are  many  opinions 
which  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  you.  Seveml  of  th* 
separate  remarks,  upon  Virgil  in  particular,  though  2:)erfectV 
just,  would  perhaps  have  been  better  placed  in  notes  or  ^ 
appendix  ;  lliey  are  details  that  obstruct  the  view  of  the  who' 
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«  you  not  also  penurious  in  your  praise  of  Gray  ?  The 
Cment  at  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  book,  in  which 
laments  the  death  of  West,  in  cadence  and  sentiment, 
oches  me  in  a  manner  for  which  I  am  grateful.  The  first  book 
BO  of  the  same  poems  appears  to  me  as  well  executed  as  any- 
Jng  of  that  kind  is  likely  to  be.  Is  there  not  a  speecli  of 
lion  to  which  the  concluding  couplet  of  Gray's  sonnet  bears 
more  pointed  resemblance  than  to  any  of  the  passages  you 
Bi¥e  quoted  ?  He  was  told  not  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  his 
Ml,  as  tears  would  be  of  no  avail ;  '  and  for  that  very  reason,' 
aplied  he, '  do  I  weep.'  It  is  high  time  I  should  thank  you 
oar  the  honourable  mention  you  have  made  of  me.*  It  could 
uot  but  be  grateful  to  me  to  be  praised  by  a  poet  who  has 
vritten  verses  of  which  I  would  rather  have  been  the  author 
ilian  of  any  produced  in  our  time.  What  I  now  write  to  you, 
[  have  frequently  said  to  many.  .  .  . — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
aiacerely  yours,  Wm.  Wordsworth. 

Rydal  Mount,  April  2{)th,  [lvS22]. 

My  dear  Sir, —  .  .  ."f*  I  am  surprised,  and  rather  sorry 
when  I  hear  you  say  you  read  little,  because  you  are  removed 
from  the  pressure  of  the  trash,  which,  hourly  issuing  from 
tlie  press  in  England,  tends  to  make  the  very  name  of  writing 


*  In  a  letter  from  Soathey  to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  written  from  Kes- 
wick, December  19, 1821,  he  said : — •*...!  shaU  send  your  letter  to  Words- 
worth, who  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  much  gratified  at  seeing  what  you  say  of 
luoL   His  merits  are  every  day  more  widely  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  the 
dtmcery,  in  spite  of  the  personal  malignity  with  which  he  is  assailed,  aud 
inipiteof  his  injudicious  imitators,  who  are  the  worst  of  all  enemies.  .  .  . 
1  will  send  you,  in  the  next  package,  Humboldt's  TraveU,  as  far  as  they  are 
iwibliahed.    He  is  among  travellers  what  Wordsworth  is  among  poets.  .  .  . 
Ood  bless  you  ! — R.  S." — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  SoiUfiej/, 
^ol  T.  p.  106. 
^  In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  he  refers  to  the  weakness  in  his  eyes, 

todexpUins  that  it  began  in  1804,  with  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  which 

W  recured  again  and  again,  so  that  almost  any  other  ailment  indirectly 

effected  them. 
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books  disgusting.  I  am  so  situated  as  to  see  little  ^ 
cannot  stop  one's  eara,  and  I  sometimes  envy  you  t3 
wbicli  separates  you  altogether  from  this  intrusiffl 
have  as  a  near  neigliliour,  an  old  acquaintance  oi 
QuiUinan,  who  knew  you  at  Eath.  He  was  lately 
Dragoon  Guards,  but  has  retired  on  half-pay.  He 
daughter  of  Sir  Egerton  Biydges,  and  they  live,  wi 
children,  at  the  foot  of  our  hill.  He  begs  to  be  kifl 
bered  to  you. 

In  respect  to  Latin  poetry,  I  ought  to  tell  you 
no  judge,  except  upon  general  principles.     I  neve 
Latin  verse,  not  having  been  educated  at  one  of 
schools.     My   acquaintance  with  Virgil,   Horace, 
and  Catullus  is  intimate ;  but  as  I  never  read  th 
critical  view  to  composition,  great  faults  in  languag 
committed  which  would  escape  my  notice.     Any 
mine,  therefore,  on  points  of  classical  nicety  wouli 
value,  should  I  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  offer  it.     j 
ago,  being  something  better  in  my  sight,  I  read  your 
It  is  full  of  spirit  and  animation,  and  is  piobably  ol 
of  versiScatiou  which  suits  the  subject;  yet,  if  yc 
proper,  you  could  produce,  I  think,  a  richer  harnio 
met  some  serious  inaccuracies  in  the  punctuation,  . 
express  a  wish,  however,  that  you  would  gratify  us 
in  English,     There  are  noble  and  stirring  things  i 
you  have  written  iu  your  native  tongue,  and  that  is  i 
me.     In  your  Simonidt^a,  which  I  saw  some  years  i 
Southey's,  I  was  pleased   to    find  rather  an   out-c 
image,  in  which  the  present  hour  ia  compared  to  the 
the  dial.     It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the  j 
when  I  first  became  an  author,  I  illustrated  the  ; 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,*     In  the  same  work 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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send  the  fine  conclusion  of  BusseVs  sonnet  upon  Philoctetes, 
and  depreciate  that  form  of  composition.     I  do  not  wonder  at 
this,     I  used    to   think  it  egregiously  absurd,  though   the 
greatest  poets  since  the  revival  of  literature  have  written  in  it. 
Ifanj  years  ago  my  sister  happened  to  read  to  me  the  sonnets 
of  Milton,  which  I  could  at  that  time  repeat ;  but  somehow  or 
other  I  was  singularly  struck  with  the  style  of  harmony,  and 
the  gravity,  and  republican  austerity  of  those  compositions. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon  I  produced  three  sonnets, 
and  soon  after  many  others ;  since  that  time,  and  from  want 
of  resolution  to  take  up  anything  of  length,  I  have  filled  up 
many  a  moment  in  writing  sonnets,  which,  if  I  had  never 
fiiDen  into  the  practice,  might  easily  have  been  better  em- 
ployed.    l%e  Excursion  is  proud  of  your  approbation.     The 
Redu$e  has  had  a  long  sleep,  save  in  my  thoughts ;  my  mss. 
ire  so  ill-penned,  and  blurred,  that  they  are  useless  to  all  but 
myself;    and  at  present  I   cannot  face   them.     But  if  my 
stomach  can  be  preserved  in  tolerable  order,  I  hope  you  will 
hear  of  me  again  in  the  character  chosen  for  the  title  of  that 
poem.     I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you. — I  remain  faithfully 
TOUTS,  W.M.  Wordsworth. 

Rydal  Mount,  January  21,  1824. 

Mt  dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  You  promise  me  a  beautiful  copy 
of  Dante,  but  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  possess  the  Parma 
folio  of  1795 — much  the  grandest  book  on  my  shelves — pre- 
Knted  to  me  by  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Kenyon. 

.  .  .  You  have  given  me  minute  criticism  of  Laodamia, 
I  concur  with  you  in  what  you  say  of  the  first  stanza,  and 
bad  several  times  attempted  to  alter  it  upon  your  grounds : 
I  cannot,  however,  accede  to  your  objection  to  the  '  second 
Hirtb/  merely  because  the  expression  has  been  degraded  by 
conventiclers.  I  certainly  meant  nothing  more  by  it  than  the 
tadan  cava,  and  the  largior  ccthcr,  etc.,  of  Virgil's  6th  iEueid. 
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All  religions  owe  their  origiu,  or  acceptatiou,  to  the 
human  heart  to  supply  in  another  state  of  exiBter 
ciencies  of  this,  and  to  carry  still  nearer  to  perfectii 
we  admire  in  our  present  condition ;  so  that  the 
many  modes  of  expression,  arising  out  of  this  coir 
rather  identity  of  feeliny,  common  to  all  mythol 
uoder  this  observation  I  should  shelter  the  phrase 
censure ;  but  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  particular  a 
certainly  not  in  the  general  principle.  This  leada  I 
in  your  last, '  that  you  ate  disgusted  with  all  booU 
of  reUgion.'  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  sign  in  me  \ 
little  relish  for  any  other.  Even  in  poetry  it  is  the  i 
only,  viz.  that  which  is  conversant  with,  or  turns  up 
that  powerfully  affects  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
mean  to  say  that,  unless  in  those  passages  where  thi 
in  each  other,  and  limits  vanish,  and  aspirations  ai 
read  with  something  too  much  like  indifference.  B 
poets  are  in  this  view  powerful  religionists,  and  there 
many  literary  pleasures  lost,  I  have  not  yet  to  la 
that  of  verse  as  departed.  As  to  politics,  what  do 
Buonaparte,  on  the  one  side  and  the  Holy  Alliance  oi 
to  the  prostrate  Tories,  and  to  the  contumelious  and 
Whigs,  who  dislilie  or  despise  the  Church,  and  seem 
the  State  only  so  far  as  they  are  striving — witho 
honestly  believe — to  get  the  management  of  it  ? 
low-bred  and  headstrong  Hadicala,  they  are  not  worth 
Now  my  politics  used  always  to  impel  me  more  or  1 
out  for  co-operation,  ivitb  a  view  to  embody  them 
Of  this  interest  I  feel  myself  utterly  deprived,  and  tl 
as  matter  of  reflection,  languishes  accordingly.  C 
no  doubt,  there  are,  in  the  country,  but  moderation 
keeps  out  of  sight;  and,  wanting  associates,  I  am 
Englishman  than  I  once  was,  or  could  wish  to  be. 
that  you  excuse  this  egotism,  if  you  can  excuse  it,  V 
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Mo  the  same  path,  wlien  I  have  the  pleasure  again  to  hear 
yoTL 
It  would  probably  be  wasting  paper  to  mention  Southey, 
no  doubt  you  hear  from  him.  I  saw  Mrs.  S.  and  four  of 
children  the  other  day ;  two  of  the  girls  most  beautiful 
Ewturea  The  eldest  daughter  is  with  her  father  in  town. 
L.  preserves  excellent  health,  and,  except  that  his  hair  is 
pmzled,  a  juvenile  appearance,  with  more  of  youthful  spirits 
■mh  most  men.  He  appears  to  be  accumulating  books  in  a 
J  that,  with  my  weak  eyes,  appals  me.  A  large  box  of  them 
jofit  strayed  into  my  house  through  a  blunder  in  the  con- 
veyance. 

Pray  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  Dante. 
Tt  has  become  lately — owing  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  to  the 
Kample  of  Schlegel — the  fashion  to  extol  him  above  measure. 
I  have  not  read  him  for  many  years  ;   his  style  I  used  to  think 
admirable  for  conciseness  and  vigour,  without  abruptness ;  but 
I  own  that  his  fictions  often  struck  me  as  offensively  grotesque 
ind  fantastic,  and  I  felt  the  poem  tedious  from  various  causes. 
I  have  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Mr. 
Hare  whom  you  mention.     To  the  honour  of  Cambridge,  he  is 
in  the  highest  repute  there,  for  his  sound  and  extensive  learn- 
ing.   I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
my  brother,  was  the  occasion   of  his  being  restored  to  the 
Muses  from  the  Temple.    To  Mr.  Hare's  brother,  Augustus,  I 
Mn  under  great  obligation  for  having  volunteered  the  tuition  of 
my  elder  son,  who  is  at  JS'ew  College,  Oxford,  and  who,  though 
ke  is  not  a  youth  of  quick  parts,  promises,  from  his  assiduity 
*nd  passionate  love  of  classical  literature,  to  become  an  ex- 
cdlent  scholar. . . . — Believe  me,  ever  sincerely  and  affection - 
^Wy  yours,  Wm.  Wordsworth." 

^  the  Forster  Collection  at  South  Kensington,  there  is  a 
volume  of  MS.  letters  from  Southey  to  Landor,  and  at  the.  end 
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uf  one  of  tliem,  dated  December  1 1, 1S'21,  there  is  tl 
letter  from  Wordsworth,  also  to  Lander : — 

"My  deae  Sir,— I  have  begged  this  space  from 
hope  you  will  foi^ive,  as  I  might  not  otherwise  for 
have  courage  to  thauk  you  for  your  admirable 
They  reached  nie  last  May,  at  a.  time  when  I  was  a 
them,  which  I  did  with  very  great  pleasure  ;  I  was 
then,  and  have  been  a  wanderer  most  of  tlie  time  s 
this  did  not  keep  me  silent ;  I  was  deterred  by  a  ce: 
that  I  could  not  write  what  I  wished.  I  concur  wit 
much,  and  differ  with  you  in  so  much  also,  that,  thoi 
have  easily  disposed,  I  believe,  of  my  assent — easil; 
pleasantly — I  could  not  face  the  task  of  giving  my  rea: 
dissent.  For  instance,  it  would  have  required  almost ; 
to  set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  I  disagreed  witl 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Franklin  on  Irish  affairs 
to  my  mind  of  constant  anxiety.  What  would  I  no 
few  hours*  talk  with  you  upon  JRepiiblics.  Kings,  a 
and  Priest-craft  ?  This  last  I  abhor ;  but  why  spen 
in  declaiming  against  it  ?  Better  endeavour  to  inipn 
whom  one  cannot,  and  ought  not  therefore  endeai 
without.  We  have  far  more  to  dread  from  those  \ 
endeavour  to  expel  not  only  organised  religion,  but  b 
from  society,  tlian  from  those  who  are  slavishly  d 
uphold  it ;  at  least  I  cannot  help  feeling  so.  Your 
are  worthy  of  you,  and  great  acquisitions  to  literat 
classical  ones  I  like  best,  and  most  of  all  that  bet\( 
and  his  brother.  That  which  pleases  nie  the  least 
between  yourself  and  the  Abb^  de  Lille.  The  oh 
are  just,  I  own,  but  they  are  fitter  for  illustrative  i 
the  body  of  a  Dialogue,  which  ought  always  to  h 
little  spice  of  dramatic  effect.  I  long  for  the  third  v( 
I  se«t  a  message  of  thanks  through  Julius  Hare,  whoc 
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Cambridge  in  May  last. — Ever  affectionately  and  gratefully 
loure,  W.  Wordsworth." 

In  May  1824,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  went  with  her  brother 
to  Cambridge,  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Master  of  Trinity. 
Tkence  she  went  with  Mrs.  LuflF  to  Playford  Hall,  near  Ipswich, 
wiere  their  friends  the  Clarksons  lived ;  and  it  was  from  their 
loose  that  Dorothy  wrote  to  Crabb  Robinson  about  her  Journal 
of  the  Continental  Tour  of  1820.  In  the  same  letter  she 
said:— 

"...  My  brother  was  well  and  in  good  spirits  at  Cambridge, 
and  we  all  enjoyed  our  visit  there  very  much.     The  weather 
WIS  delightful  the  first  week.     Then  came  the  flood — a  new 
scene  for  us,  and  very  amusing.     On  the  Sunday,  when  the 
SOD  shone  out  again,  the  Cam,  seen  from  the  Castle  Hill,  re- 
sembled one  of  the  lake-like  reaches  of  the  Ehine.    The  damage' 
was,  I  fear,  very  great  to  the  farmers ;  but  though  the  University 
grounds  were  completely  overflowed  up  to  Trinity  Library,  in 
the  coarse  of  four  days  most  of  the  damage  was  repaired. 

I  think  we  shall  remain  here  about  a  fortnight  longer.  We 
intend  to  stay  two  nights  at  Cambridge,  two  in  Leicestershire, 
two  in  Yorkshire  ;  and,  after  that,  one  day's  journey,  a  night 
spent  at  Keudal,  and  a  three  hours'  ride  before  breakfast. will 
ike  us  to  Rydal  Mount.  .  .  . — Truly  yours, 

D.  Wordsworth." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

TOCK  Df  WALES — CORRESPOXDEXCE,  182i-1827 

Is  April  1824,  Wordsworth  was  in  London.      Hen 
Bobinson  records,  nnder  date  19tli  April  182i : — 

"At  Mohkliouses  I  met  Wordsworth  and  Edwai 
together.  Wordsworth  stated  that  the  pressing  diS 
his  mind  had  always  been  to  reconcile  the  prescien 
Almighty  with  accountability  in  man.  I  stated  mi 
the  incompatibility  of  final  and  absolute  evil  with  tl 
supremacy.  Irving  did  not  pretend  to  answer  eith 
tion.  He  was  no  metaphysician,  be  said,  and  knew  n 
God  than  was  revealed.  This  did  not  meet,  but  e\ 
diflBculty.  The  poet  he  felt  to  be  too  great  to  be  an 
and  he  seemed  to  take  no  offence  even  with  me.  .  .  . 

An  anecdote  probably  belongs  to  this  year  (1824^ 
I  have  not  found  it  in  my  Journal,  and  have  but  an  i 
recollection  of  it  The  incident  was  amusing  when  it 
Wordsworth  and  Lady  Morgan  were  invited  to  di 
forget  whose  house.  The  poet  would  on  no  account 
downstairs;  and  he  disturbed  the  table  armngen 
placing  himself  at  the  bottom,  when  her  ladyship  w 
top*  She  was  either  unobserviug  of  his  conduct,  or  re 
show  him  she  did  not  care  for  it ;  for  she  sent  the  S( 
^'m  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  her.  His  lool 
't  had  been  a  death-summons.    This  I 
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»as  told  she  asked  her  neighbour,  '  Has  not  Mr.  Wordsworth 
written  some  poems  ? ' " 

Bobinson  tells  us  that  Ludwig  Tieck  was  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
ttnd  during  this  year,  and  that  he  read  to  him  two  of  Words- 
worth's sonnets,  when  Tieck  remarked,  "  Das  ist  ein  Englischer 
Goethe." 

In  August  1824,  Wordsworth  made  a  tour  in  North  Wales 
vnth  his  wife  and  daughter.  They  were  absent  from  Rydal 
nearly  three  months.  It  was  during  this  year— rand  possibly 
dnring  the  tour  in  Wales — that  the  lines  were  addressed  to  Mrs. 
'Wordsworth,  which  perhaps  rival  those  written  of  her  in  her 
jouth,  the  lines  beginning 

O  dearer  far  than  life  and  light  are  dear, 

and 

Let  other  bards  of  an<{els  sintr. 

Memorial  poems  followed,  bearing  on  the  Welsh  Tour.  The 
following  is  Wordsworth's  own  account  of  the  tour,  written 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont : — 

"  Hindwell,  Radnor,  Sept.  20,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir  George, — After  a  three  weeks'  ramble  in 
North  Wales,  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  Dora,  and  myself  are  set  down 
quietly  here  for  three  weeks  more.  The  weather  has  been 
delightful,  and  everything  to  our  wishes.  On  a  beautiful  day 
retook  the  steam-packet  at  Liverpool,  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  coasted  the  extremity  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  sailed 
dose  tinder  Great  Orme's  Head,  had  a  noble  prospect  of  Pen- 
waenmawr,  and,  having  almost  touched  upon  Puffin's  Island, 
^e  reached  Bangor  Ferry,  a  little  after  six  in  the  afternoon. 
»»e  admired  the  stupendous  preparations  for  the  bridge  over 
the  Menai ;  and  breakfasted  next  morning  at  Carnarvon.  We 
employed  several  hours  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  noble 
^^tle,  and  looking  at  it  from  different  points  of  view  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  At  half-past  four  we  departed  for  1 
having  fine  views  (as  we  looked  back)  of  Carnarvon  C 
Bea,  and  Anglesey.  A  little  before  sunset  we  came  ii 
Llanberis  Lake,  Snowdon,  and  all  the  craggy  bills  an 
tatus  Gurroutiding  it;  the  foreground  a  beautiful  co 
this  grandeur  and  desolation— a  green  sloping  hollow, 
ing  a  shelter  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections 
Welsh  cottages,  with  thatched  roofs,  overgrown  witl 
anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  hamlet  is  called  Cw 
and  here  we  took  boat,  while  the  solemn  lights  of 
were  receding  towards  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
advanced,  Dolbarden  Castle  came  in  view,  and  Snowdo 
upon  our  admiration.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we 
the  quiet  and  comfortable  inn  at  Llanberis. 


There  being  no  caniage-road,  we  undertook  to  wal 
Pass  of  Llanberis,  eight  miles,  to  Capel  Curig.  Thi: 
fatiguing,  but  it  was  the  only  oppressive  exertion  ' 
during  the  course  of  our  tour.  We  ari'ived  at  Capel 
time  for  a  glance  at  the  Snowdonian  range,  from  the  f 
the  inn,  in  connection  with  the  lake  (or  rather  pool 
ing  the  crimson  clouds  of  evening.  The  outline  of  i 
is  perhaps  seen  nowhere  to  more  advantage  than  fr 
place.  Next  morning,  five  miles  down  a  beautifu 
to  the  banks  of  the  Conway,  which  stream  we  foil 
tianrwst ;  but  the  day  was  so  hot  that  we  could  only  n 
of  the  morning  and  evening.  Here  we  were  joined,  acco 
previous  arrangement,  by  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New  Y( 
remained  with  us  till  two  o'clock  next  day,  and  left  us 
plete  his  hasty  tour  through  North  and  South  Wales. 
afternoon  my  old  college  friend  and  youthful  companioi 
the  Alps,  the  Bev.  E.  Jones,  arrived,  and  in  his  car  we 
ceeded  to  the  Falls  of  the  Conway,  thence  up  that  rr 
newly-erected  inn  on  the  Irish  road,  where  we  lodged ; 
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throDgh  bold  anJ  rocky  scenery  along  ttie  banks  of  a 
which  is  a  feeder  of  the  Dee.  Next  moniiug  we  turned 
ftom  tlie  Irish  road  three  or  four  miles  to  visit  the  '  Valley  of 
Kaiitation' (Glyn  Sfa^-j-r),  where  Mr.  Jones  lias,  at  present, 
•  ewaey,  with  a  comfortable  parsonage.  We  slept  nt  Corwen, 
Mid  »ent  down  the  Dee  to  Llangollen,  which  jou  and  dear 
IMy  fc  know  welL  Called  upon  the  celebrated  recluses,  who 
hoped  that  you  and  Lady  B.  had  not  forgotten  tbem ;  they 
certainly  hail  not  forgotten  yoii,  and  they  begged  us  to  say 
tlot  tbey  retained  a  lively  remembrance  of  you  both.  TiVe 
druk  tea,  and  passed  a  couple  of  hours  with  them  in  the 
CVaiiog.  having  visited  the  aqueduct  over  the  Dee,  and  Chirk 
Cbstle,  in  the  afternoon.  Lady  E.  has  not  been  well,  and  has 
niffi!tvd  much  in  her  eyef,  but  she  is  surprisingly  lively  for  her 
yetn.  Miss  P.  is  apparently  in  unimpaired  health.  Next 
day  I  «Dt  them  the  following  sonnet  from  Itutbin,  which  was 
Uneetved,  and  in  a  great  measure  composed,  in  their  giouuds — 

A  ctraun  to  mingle  vith  jour  favourile  Dee 
MuDg  ihe  Vn'r  iff  Mrdilation  flov^. 


W(t  passed  three  days  with  Mr.  Jones's  friends  in  the  vale 
rfClwyd,  looking  about  us ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  set  off  again, 
MCOfDpanied  by  our  friend,  to  complete  our  tour.  We  dined 
•I  Ouivay,  walked  to  Benarth,  the  view  from  which  is  a  good 
dnl  choked  up  with  wood.  A  small  part  of  the  castle  has 
heea  deoiolished,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  road  to  communicate 
villi  the  suspension  bridge,  which  they  are  about  to  make  to 
(lie  small  island  opposite  the  castle,  to  be  connected  by  a  long 
emlwikntenl  with  the  opposite  shore.  The  bridge  will,  1 
l&tnk,  prove  mlher  oruamental,  when  time  has  taken  off  the 
of  il«  supporting  masonry ;  but  the  mound  deplorably 
the  inajatty  of  the  water  at  high-tide;  in  fact  it 
ill  lake-like  appearance.     Our  drive  to  Aber  in  the 
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evening  was  charming ;  sun   setting  in  glory, 
a  deliglitful  walk  next  moi'ning  up  the  vale  of  Aber.W 
by  a  lofty  waterfJl,  not  miicli  in  itself,  but  most  n 
a  closing   accompaniment  to  the   secluded   valley,   j 
tliB  early  morning,   I  saw  an  odd   sight — fifteeu  n 
together,  laden  with  their  brimming  pails.     How  en 
happy  they  appeared  !  and  not  a  little  inclined  to  j 
the  manner  of  the  pastoral  persons  in  Theocritus,    fl 
brought  us  to  Capel  Curig  again,  after  a  charming  dri\ 
banks  of  the  Ogwen,  having  previonsly  had  beautiful 
Bangor,  the  sea,  and  its  shipping.     From  Capel  Curig 
down  the  justly  celebrated  vale  of  Nant  GwynanttoB< 
In  this  vale  are  two  small  lakes,  the  higher  of  which  is 
Welsh  lake  which  has  any  pi-etensions   to  compare  i 
own ;  and  it  has  one  great  advantage  over  them,  that  it 
wlioUy  free  from  intrusive  objects.      We  saw  it  earl 
morning ;  and  with  the  greenness  of  the  meadows  at 
the  steep  rocks  on  one  of  its  shores,  and  the  bold  m' 
at  both  extremities — a  feature  almost  peculiar  to  itself 
peared  to  us  triny  enchanting.     The   village  of  Beth 
much  altered  for  tfie  worse :   new  and    formal  lioust 
in  a  great   measure,  supplanted  the  oM    rugged  am 
cottages,  and  a  smart  hotel  has  taken  the  place  of  tli 
public-house,  in  which.I  took  refreshment  almost  thir 
ago,  previous  to  a  midnight  ascent  to  tlie  summit  of  Si 
At  B.  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance 
Hare,  of  New   College,  Oxford.       We  slept  at  Tan-y 
having  employed  the  afternoon  in  exploring  the  beai 
the  vale   of  Festiniog.     Next  day  to  Barmouth,  whe 
following  morning,  we  took   boat  and  rowed  up  its  i 
estuary,   which   may  compare   with  the    finest    of   Si 
having  the  advantage  of  a  superior  climate.     From  I 
we  went  to  Tal-y-Ilyn,  a  solitary  and  very  intei-estii 
under  Cader  Idris.     Next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  heard 
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I  pitfenneJ  in  Weleh,  and  in  tbearteriioon  went  part  of  the  ^yay 
s  a  beautiful  valley  to  Machynlleth,  next  morning  to 
I  Abecjstwith.  nntl  up  the  Ehydiol  to  tlie  Devil's  Bridge,  where 
luaed  tlie  following  day  in  exploring  those  two  rivers,  and 
iHlfodinthe  neighbourhood.  I  had  seen  these  things  long 
I  *go,  but  either  my  memory,  or  my  poweis  of  observation,  had 
I  ut  done  Uiem  justice.  It  rained  heavily  in  the  night,  and  we 
I  ■¥  the  nterfuUa  in  perfection.  While  Dora  was  attempting 
I  ti>  nuke  ■  sketch  from  the  chaani  in  the  rain,  I  composeil  by 
I  Wr  side  the  following  address  to  the  torrent : — 

How  nrt  thnu  nanieil  I     In  scitrcli  of  what  atranjue  land, 
tVni  what  hli;^  beiglil  drEccnding  t     Cun  8Ui.'h  force 
Of  water  tsuiie  from  a  British  source !  rti: 

Kext  dny,  viz.  last  Wednesday,  we  reached  this  place.  .  ,  . 
'  I  Imijc  to  »ce  Mr-  Price  at  Foxley,  in  a  few  days.   Mrs.  Worda- 
'■■•iW-i  brother  is  about  to  change  his  present  residence  for  a 
j;  ■lose  by  Koxley.  .  .    " 

On  the  13lh  December  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Crabb 
l&Hbbsoti : — 


"  My  brother  and  sister,  with  their  daughter,  arrived  at  home 
I  a  ttonU)  ago  after  an  absence  of  eleven  and  a  half  weeks.  Their 
I  iu  North  Wales  was  delightful — much  surpassing  remem- 
■oe  and  expectation ;  to  my  brother  the  ground  had  been 
p  f»Mii1i«f  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  hut  all  was  new  to  the 
ilea.  They  spent  five  weeks  among  their  friends  iu  Ilere- 
fbldahiiv  and  Radnorshire,  and  bore  away  one  great  consolation 
ia  parting  from  Thomas  Monkbonse,  as  they  all  feared  for  the 
liit  time,  that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  many  a  melancholy 
tlnsgiit  by  their  presence,  lly  brother's  society  was  an  especial 
Mnfbrt  1*1  liim.  Two  days  before  our  travellers  left  Wales, 
I  Ibe  tick  mall  had  set  off  for  Torquay  with  his  wife  and  child  and 
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Miss  Hatcliinsou.  .  .  .  My  brother  and  Dora  vreta 
for  four  days  last  week.     Soutliey  is  in  his  usual, 
happy  in  his  various   employments.      Sara  Coleii 
correctiiig  proofs ;  she  has  translated  a  book  froio; 
either  written  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  or  by  somet 
concerning  liim  and  bis  times,  I  know  not  whicli 
Southey  is  a  clever  boy,  and  I  hope  it   will  pU 
preserve  him  for  the  comfort  and  delight  of  his  ] 
whose  loss  seemed  irreparable  when  Herbert  (tht 
son)  died.     Mrs.  Coleridge,  Mrs,  Southey,  and  the 
family  are  well.  .  ,  .  My  brother  has  not  yet  loo 
Recluse ;  be  seems  to  feel  the  task  so  weighty  timt 
from  beginning  with  it,  yet  knows  that  he  has  now 
loiter  if  another  great  work  is  to  be  accomplished 
say  another,  for  I  consider  the  Excursion  as  one  wt 
the  title-page  tells  that  it  is  but  ajxirt  of  one  that  I 
title.  ...   1  liarilly  think  my  bi'other   will  stir   t 
Kydal  next  summer;  yet  he  sometimes  hints   at 
Ireland,  and  says  when  he  docs  go  he  will  take  me  i 
him.     But  we  have  all  been  such  wanderers  durin 
twelve  mouths,  that  the  pleasantest  thought  at  pres 
of  being  gathered  together  at  home,  and  all  quietl; 
ourselves.     There  is  no  country  that  suffers  so  little 
bad  weather,  none  that  has  ao  much  of  beauty  (and  i 
beauty)  in  the  winter  season  ;  and  at  Rydal  Mount 
we  are  favoured,  having  the  sun  right  before  our 
both  nt  bis  rising  and  setting.     My  brother,  who  is  f 
providing  opportunities  for  his  friends  to  do  him 
desires  me  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  inquire  wl 
present  price  of  shares  in  the  liock  Ineurance," 

Again,  on  July  2,  1825,  she  wrote  to  Robinson,  ur 
to  come  to  Eydal  Mount,  and  Scotland.  She  then 
"a  much  grander  scheme  they  had  in  view,  for  whic 
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(smust  be  heaped  up — no  less  than  spending  a  whole 
in  Italy,  and  a  whole  summer  in  moving  about  from 
to  place,  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  not  neglecting 
TyroL  John  Wordsworth  will  have  finished  at  Oxford  at 
dose  of  the  year  '26,  and  we  talk,  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
t^ietting  out  in  the  spring  of  '27,  and  in  our  day-dreams  you 
lys  make  one  of  the  company.  I  really  speak  seriously ; 
is  our  plan.  But  even  supposing  life,  health,  and  strength 
continued  to  us,  there  will  still  be  difficulties — the  Stamp 
5,  the  house,  home,  and  other  concerns  to  be  taken  care  of, 
None  of  these  difficulties,  however,  appear  to  be  insur- 
mtable ;  so  you  must  go  to  the  Highlands,  on  purpose  to 
back  by  this  road  to  plan  with  my  brother,  to  give  us 
Ltes  of  expenses,  and  to  enable  us  to  settle  a  hundred 
lingSw  My  brother  fancies  that  he  might  almost  make  the 
Ijoumey  cost  nothing  by  residing  two  years  abroad ;  but  that  is 
Hoo  long  a  period  to  enter  into  the  first  scheme,  especially  for 
t  Government  Agent." 

In  November  8th  of  the  same  year  she  added  : — " ...  I 

Ittve  stayed  at  home  all  summer,  and  have  had  an  agreeable 

lot,  and  the  weather  has  been  better  than  was  ever  known,  and 

I  have  had  health  and  strength  to  allow  me  to  take  long  walks, 

ihich  (especially  upon  the  mountains)  are  as  delightful  to  my 

feeliDgs  as  ever  in  my  younger  days.     My  sister  has  been  ten 

weeks  absent.     She  accompanied  Mrs.  Thomas  Hutchinson  to 

Harrogate,  stayed  some  time  there,  and  met  her  husband  and 

sister  at  Sir  G.  Beaumont's." 

At  this  stage  w^e  may  as  well  follow  Dorothy  Wordsworth's 
subsequent  journeys  in  1826.  Early  in  February  she  left 
%dal,  and  went  to  visit  her  brother  and  his  family  in  their 
new  home  at  Brinsop  Court,  Herefordshire.  She  wrote  thence 
to  Crabb  Eobinson,  on  the  25th  of  February  : — "  Here  I 
arrived  yesterday  week,  having  parted  from  my  brother  and 
Ws  daughter  at  KendaL  just  ten  days  before.      I  halted  a  few 
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days  at  Manchester  witli  Miss  Jewabury,  the  a 
Phantasmagoria,  etc.,  and  was  eveu  more  pleased  i 
home  than  abroad.  Her  talents  are  extraordinary  ■ 
admirable  as  a  daughter  and  sister,  and  has  bes 
valuable  friends,  to  some  of  whom  I  was  introduc 
Manchester  I  came  by  way  of  Worcester,  and  th( 
Hills  of  Malvern,  to  Hereford,  where  I  was  me 
Wordsworth's  sister,  Brinsop  Court  is  six  miles  f 
ford,  the  country  rich,  and  climate  good — far  less  i-a 
have  in  Westmoreland;  but,  as  I  have  always  said 
jjensations  do  much  more  than  make  amends,  our 
where,  after  the  heaviest  shower,  one  can  walk  wit 
— and,  above  all,  our  mountains  and  lakes,  which  i 
beautiful,  just  as  interesting,  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Court  is,  however,  even  now  no  cheerless  spot;  and 
the  hedges  and  blossoms,  in  tlie  numerous  orchards, 
make  it  gay.  Our  fireside  is  enlivened  by  four 
managed  children  and  cheerful  friends,  and  Mi-s.  II 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  excellent  of  women, 
of  our  good  friend  Thomas  Monkhouse.  ..." 

She  writes  thus  on  her  brother's  fortune  as  an  i 
"  My  brother  hitherto  hos  been  most  fortunate.  WIi 
are  auffeiing  losses  on  all  sides,  he  lias  wholly  escs 
I  shall  remain  in  Herefordshire  till  May.  if  nothin; 
seen  happens.  My  brother  talks  of  meeting  me 
Wales,  and  going  with  me  to  the  top  of  Suowdou  ; 
not  much  depend  on  his  being  aide  to  leave  home, 
events,  the  time  of  hia  coming  will  be  governed  by  th 
the  general  election." 

To  Robinson,  Wordsworth  wrote  in  April  of  t 
year  : — "  Do  not  go  on  to  the  Continent.  You  may  ( 
a  much  more  interesting  tour  by  taking  the  best  part  i 
Wales— and  our  glorious  country  I — on  your  way  to 
and  return  from  the  North,  having  seen  the  Giant's  Ci 
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fr?ti(&  and  lona.  to  us.     Your  account  of  your  own  siater 

7  Dielanclioly ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  tliab  to  the  really 

It  DO  ullliction  comes  amiss.     A  religion  like  hers  is  worth 

I  iH  the  other  knowledge  in  tlie  world  a  thousand  times  tokl. 

I  Alto  Italy,  it  seems  to  fly  from  me  and  mine,  as  it  did  from 

Suets  iOii  his  companions  of  old." 

In  August,  he  sent,  by  liis  tiaughter  Dora,  the  following 
adrio;  to  Kobiuson  as  to  a  journey  in  Wales  : — "  From  Llan- 
jiiinint  Snowdon,  and  descend  to  Dolbarden  Inn  in  the 
if  Uanbcris,  and  by  the  lake  to  the  romantic  village  oi' 
twm-T-Clo,  whence  to  Carnarvon,  Bangor,  and  Holy  Head 
fiir  Inland ;  this  will  have  shown  you  most  of  the  finest  thiuys 
■  N.  aod  S.  Wales  ;  but  with  the  exception,  observe,  of  Cou- 
■y  Castle — a  moat  magnificent  thing — and  the  whole  line  of 
lb*  great  road  to  Ireland  from  Llangollen,  including  Capel 
g  to  Bangor,  which  would  leave  your  knowledge  of  N".  W. 
■y  imperfect." 

After  leaving  Erinsop,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  went  with 
Ub  Jewabury  to  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Aaliby,  and 
nlked  oat  to  Coleorton.  She  kept  a  Journal  as  usual,  in 
wlikh  them  is  the  same  minute  chronicle  of  weather  chauges, 
nd  daily  ongoings.  She  tells  us  of  the  books  she  read  at~~ 
CelaoTtOD,  where  she  spent  much  time  in  reading  to  the 
kntmonts  The  Fairy  {Jiiecn,  old  plays,  Diderot's  6lot/e  on 
Bdaidson,  As  You  LUce  It,  Hamlet,  etc.  This  is  a  sample 
if  Wr  jottings: — "The  sun  rose  like  a  golden  ball,  Hashing 
i|ht  to  tlie  west,  clouds  followed,  and  a  little  rain.  Walked 
•ill)  Lady  Ucaumont  to  the  quarry,  lingered  in  the  winter 
(uden,  and  read  Haiald." 

Stus  returned  to  Kydal  in  October  1826. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Henry  Crabb  Bobinsoo 

■id  a  visit  to  Itydal  Mount,  after  his  tour  in  Ireland,  and 

e  writes  thus  of  a  walk  which  he  took  with  Wordsworth  on 

Jctober  Ctli : — "  It   was  over  Loughrigg  Fell,  by   Loughrigg 
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Tarn,  downi  to  Grasmere  Lake,  and  back  liy  Rjd 
It  was  during  this  morning's  i.ralk  that  I  ascert 
cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  lake  see: 
that  of  Killaruey.  It  lies  in  the  hrokeu  surfai 
sides  of  the  nioiuitains,  whence  arises  a  magica 
of  colours,  ever  mixed  aud  ever  changing.  The 
of  the  niouutains  of  Killamey  are  as  finely  varied  a 
bat  the  sides  are  smooth,  little  diversified  by  era 
various  herbage,  though  frequently  wooded.  In  t 
ing's  walk  nothing  could  surpass  the  various  play  c 
and  the  wild  variety  of  the  scenery,  yet  the  daj 
no  means  fine,  though  agreeable.  .  .  .  Wordswortl 
me  the  field  he  has  purchased,  on  which  he  means 
should  he  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Mount,  He  al: 
out  to  my  notice  the  beautiful  spring,  a  description 
is  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  portion  of  his  great  p 
taining  a  poetical  view  of  water  as  an  element  in 
position  of  our  globe," 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Alaric  Watts,  bj 
published  in  1 S8-1,  there  are  many  minute  details  in  re 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  several  of  their  letters 
It  is  thus  that  the  son,  Alaric  Alfred  Watts,  dest 
father's  first  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth  : —  * 

"  The  success  of  my  father's  negotiations  on  behalf 
Jewsbury,  as  detailed  in  a  former  chapter,  was  natur 
municated  by  her  to  her  kind  friend  aud  well-wi 
Woi'dsworth,  wliose  acquaintance  my  parents  mad' 
time  through  her  introduction.  This  circumstance 
with  some  expressions  of  his  readiness  to  be  of  any  i 
the  poet,  in  relation  to  literary  matters  in  Londou.  1 
being  favoured  with  another  commission  of  a  simils 
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it  WHS  not  his  good  fortune  to  bring  to  so  successful  nn 

This  waa  to  find  for  Mr.  Wordsworth  an  enterprising 

Mdttbenl  publisher  for  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 

He  Bditiim  of  the   Miscellaneous  '  Poems,'  published  in  four 

a  in  1820,  being  now  out  of  print,  or  ueiirly  so,  and  the 

lers  itot  beingr.  as  it  would  seem,  very  sanguine  about 

airasturiDg,  at  all  events  on  such  terms  as  would  content  the 

fact,  on  another  edition. 

Ae    cotrespondence    on    this    subject    is    interesting,    as 

tlic  degree  of  progress  which  the  poetry  of  Words- 

h  had  attained,  up  to  tliat  date,  in  the  estimation  of  the 

nl  pablic,  tested  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  demand 

supply.     From  Mr.  Wordswortli's  letters  it  appears  that 

edition    of  the    'Poems'   (which    did    not   include   the 

i)  consisted    of   five   hundred   copies;    that   nearly 

«  hnntlrod  of  th^se  were  disjwsed  of  immediately,  by  which 

Gnt  eipeosea  of  printing,  publishing,  and  advertising  had 

1  eorcrvd ;   that  about  one   hundred  and   fifty  more   hiid 

I  1,'ot  rid  of  up  to  1824,  hut  that  this  had  been  effected 

by  so  considerable  an  expeniliture  for  advertisements  as 

Ute  author   little   profit ;   and  that,  when   no   cost  was 

on  this  head,  the  profit  would  be  about  JE50  ou  every 

copies  sold  without  it. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  wish  was  to  obtain  £300  for  the  right 

([Cniting  one  thousand  copies  of  a  new  edition,  including  the 

iKwnien  ;  but  no  publisher  had  been  found  willing  to  give 

Vy  (alber  had  opened  negotiations  with  Hurst  and 
kAiliMa,  and  was  endeavouring  to  extract  a  liberal  proposal 
DO  them,  whfn  some  circumstances  which  came  to  his  know- 
dge  led  liim  to  suspect  that  all  might  not  be  quite  safe  in 
■1  quarter ;  and  after  some  correspondence  and  interviews 
ib  Mr.  Robinson  on  the  subject,  he  had  deemed  it  prudent 
bold  his  hand.     He  was  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  some 
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embarrassment  between  the  two,  as  he  did  not  feel  1 
liberty  to  disclose  what  it  was  that  occasioned  the  i 
Mr.  Wordsworth  was  urging  him  for  a  definite  ansv 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give.  Mrs.  Wordswort 
in  her  anxiety  to  see  the  matter  settled,  pressed  hin 
her  own  account  The  reason  she  gives  for  being 
is  worth  a  passing  notice.  '  Nothing  short,'  she  s 
expressing  her  regrets  at  having  to  be  so  persister 
peculiar  injury  which  the  delay  occasions  to  Mr.  AVorc 
by  giving  him  time  to  tease  and  exhaust  himself  by 
ing  needless  corrections,  or,  at  least,  what  we  pi 
consider  such—could  justify  my  having  expressed 
strongly.' 

My  father,  whose  position  in  the  matter  was  cer 
an  enviable  one,  kept  his  own  counsel,  until  the 
January  1826  revealed  the  mystery. 

Of  my  parents'  intercourse  with  Wordsworth,  d 
has  left  the  following  notes,  made  at  my  retjues' 
life  :— 

'  We  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wovdswort 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Miss  Jewsbury  at  Manchest 
year  1824  or  1S25,  Of  the  various  portraits  which 
published  of  him,  one  painted  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  and 
for  Galignani's  edition  of  his  poems,  issued  in  Pari 
reminds  me  more  of  the  poet,  as  I  remember  him, 
other.  I  recall  an  evening  passed  in  his  societi 
occasion  in  which  we  discussed  poetry,  and  he  repea 
at  my  request,  some  of  his  sonnets.  I  happened  to  q 
lines  from  Coleridge's  Cliristaid.  He  did  not  dis 
my  expressions  of  admiration  of  this  poem,  but  rathi 
posed  me  by  observing  that  it  was  an  indelicate 
defect  which  it  had  never  suggested  itself  to  me  to 
with  it.  I  was,  perhaps,  the  less  prepared  for  a  i 
auch  a  description  on  his  friend  Coleridge,  as  he 
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been  talking  of  Burns — to  some  of  whose  writings  it 
fmhfc  certainly  have  applied — ^in  terms  of  cordial  admiration, 
nm  this,  and  some  other  characteristics  of  his  criticism,  I 
NlM  not  forbear  the  impression  that  his  sympathies  were 
with  his  predecessors  than  his  contemporaries.  I 
that  he  rarely  left  a  commendation  of  the  latter 
AfaoUy  unqualified ;  so  that  the  effect  of  his  criticism  seemed 
^  he  rather  to  qualify  mercy  with  justice  than,  as  I  should 
ttlher  have  preferred,  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  I  could 
lave  imagined  him  born,  like  Charles  Lamb's  Hester, 

Of  those  who  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
That  doth  the  human  feelings  cool, 
Though  he  was  trained  in  Nature's  school. 
And  Nature  blessed  him  ; 

&r  he  reminded  me  not  infrequently  of  some  of  the  older 
male  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  wliom  I  had  known  in 
my  youth. 

;  .  Of  his  own  poems  he  expressed  himself  with  a  confidence 
t  liot  unlikely  to  be  misunderstood  by  strangers,  who  might  not 
Vave  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  entire  singleness 
aad  sincerity  of  his  nature.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  the 
finest  elegiac  composition  in  the  language ;  and  when  I  diflfi- 
denfly  suggested  Lyddas,  he  replied,  '  You  are  not  far  wrong. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed  that  Milton's  Lycidas,  and  my 
hodamia  are  twin  immortals.'  I  admired  Laodamia,  and 
was  quite  willing  that  so  it  should  be. 

Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  differ  from  him  on  any  question 
of  poetical  criticism.  He  delivered  judgment  on  such  matters 
'as  one  having  authority,'  reasoning,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from 
Bome  clearly  defined  principle  in  his  mind,  with  which  the 
opinion  was  in  accord,  so  as  to  be  beyond  question ;  and  as 
though  it  were  his  duty  to  lay  down  the  law  as  he  found  it, 
^thout  fear,  favour,  or  affection.  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
f  spirit  of  rectitude  which  seemed  to  animate  the  expression  of 
^ou  m.  H 
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every  opinioii  be  uttered.  He  spoke  always  as  tl 
were  upon  oath. 

He  was  a  patient  and  courteous  listener,  paying 
scrupulous  attention  to  every  word,  never  interrup 
with  a  certain  fixedness  of  liis  clear  grey  eyes,  which 
feel  that,  whatever  one's  opinion  might  be,  one  must  be 
to  give  a  substantial  reason  for  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  I 
all  that  might  appear  fanciful,  and  not  to  be  readily  ( 

We  had  the  pleasure,  at  a  later  period,  of  rece; 
Wordsworth  at  our  residence  in  London ;  and  we  al 
him  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Quillinan, 
he  had  given,  some  time  before,  a  letter  of  introduct 
and  whom  we  liked  extremely. 

The  poet  at  that  time  had  just  received  a  visit  froc 
American  lady,  who  claimed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of 
who  had  profited,  nevertheless,  so  imperfectly  by  his  p 
as  to  have  niinounced  to  bim  that  she  was  one  of  tl 
girls  iu  the  States,  and  didn't  intend  to  marry  anybi 
in  rank  than  a  duke.  He  raised  a  smile  from  us  all !: 
terising  his  admirer  as  '  mtber  a  tumultuous  young  w 

From  the  letters  which  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Alai 
few  extracts  need  be  given.  On  the  16th  November 
wrote  from  Kydal  Mount : — 

"...  I  am  disposed  strenuously  to  recommend 
habitual  perusal  the  great  poets  of  our  own  country, 
stood  the  test  of  ages.  Shakespeare  I  need  not  name,  m 
but  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It 
painful  to  think  how  far  these  surpass  all  others."* 

On  August  13,  lf^25,  ho  wrote  from  Lowther  Cas 
do  not  wish  to  dispose  of  the  copyright  of  my  wor 
value  of  works  of  imagination  it  is  impossible  to  prec 

Ample  details  of  Wordsworth's  negotiations  with  h 
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jmhlisheis  will  be  found  iu  his  letteis  ttj  Henry  Crabb  Eobin- 
B.  publi&hed  in  voL  viii.  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  Transac- 
(m*    They  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  Wordswortha  had  been  told  before  this  time,  by  the 
poptietora  of  Eydal,  that  the  Mount  might  be  required  by 
them  for  aiiother  tenant ;  and,  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventu- 
,  Wordsworth  spent  part  of  wliat  he  received  for  the 
1830  edition  of  his  poems  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  field 
bdo*  the  Sfount — he  called  it  "  Dora's  Field  "—that  he  might 
lh««  build  a  house,  if  he  should  ever  leave  the  home  now 
adnnd  to  him  by  many  associations. 

Ob  May  28, 1825,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  Kydal  to  Sir  George 
BamnoDt,  which  concludes  with  one  of  the  finest  sentences  he 
f  penned.  After  referring  to  the  delightful  spring  they  had 
bd, "  in  this  bright  and  fragrant  season  of  fresh  green  leaves  and 
Uowoms,"  he  says : — "'  Never,  I  think,  have  we  bad  so  beautiful 
tifdag ;  sunshine  and  showers  coming  just  as  if  they  had  been 
oBbA  for,  by  the  spirits  of  Hope,  Love,  and  Beauty.  This 
^ot  IB  It  present  a  paradise,  if  you  will  admit  the  term  when 
I  Kknowlcdge  that  yesterday  afternoon  the  mountains  were 
vUiened  with  a  fall  of  snow.  But  this  only  served  to  give 
llu  luidflcape,  with  all  its  verdure,  blossoms,  aud  leafy  trees, 
I  striking  Swiss  air,  which  reminded  us  of  Uuterseen  and 
bterlAclien."  He  says  he  never  had  a  higher  relish  for  the 
istiea  of  Xature  than  during  this  spring,  nor  enjoyed  himself 
re,  aud  adds,  "Theologians  may  puzzle  their  heads  about 
ttaa  they  will,  the  religion  of  gi-atitude  cannot  mislead  ns. 
9  are  sure ;  and  gratitude  is  the  handmaid  to  hope, 
B  the  harbinger  of  faith.  I  look  abroad  upon  Nature, 
tot  the  best  part  of  our  Species,  I  lean  upon  my  Friends, 
I  I  meditate  upon  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Gospel  of 
L  John,  ant]  my  creed  rises  up  of  itself,  with  the  ease  of  an 
ttioa,  yet  a  fabric  of  adamant. — God  bless  you,  my  ever 
r  ftiend.  W-  Wordsworth." 
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A  letter  Trom  Dorothy  "Wordsworth  to  Mrs.  Mars 
Rydal  Monnt,  December   23,  1825,  tells  its  own  i& 
their  family  anxieties. 

"  Have  you  beard  the  aad  news  of  our  intended  i 
from  Rydal  Klount  ?  I  think  yon  will  recollect  my  tcl 
when  last  at  Hollsteads,  that  another  year  had  been 
though,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  a  warning  that  Mra. 
stone  might  want  the  place.  This  we  tliought  litth 
considered  it  almost  as  good  as  secure  possession;  Mrs. 
stone  having  expressly  said  that  she  neither  wished 
Temple  Sowerby,  nor  to  live  here.  But  through  the  < 
thorpes  (not  to  speak  of  general  rumour)  we  were 
that  Mrs.  Huddlestone  did  really  intend  to  live  i 
Mount  My  brother  took  his  resolution  immediatel)' 
all  of  us  being  so  unwilling  to  leave  Eydal),  and  pui 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  house ;  and  the  next 
wrote  to  Lady  Fleming  to  know  if  the  reports  were  i 
informing  her  of  his  intentions  (in  case  it  were  tr 
Rydal  Mouut  would,  as  repoi-ted,  be  wanted  for  Mi's, 
stone.  He  then  told  her  that  he  much  preferred  staj 
apologised  for  applying  so  long  before  the  time,  an 
that  his  eiccuse  must  be  the  necessity  of  making  pre] 
for  building,  that  his  family  might  not  be  without  a 
remove  to.  Lady  Fleming's  answer  was  a  verbal 
Mrs.  Huddlestoue  was  coming  in  1827.  The  piece 
which  my  brother  has  bought  is  just  below  Ryda 
between  the  chapel  and  Mr.  Tillbrook's,  commandinj 
a3  fine  as  from  our  house. 

Well,  if  the  dwelling  which  Dora  has  already 
upon  paper  would  '  rise  like  an  exiialation,'  without 
or  trouble,  I  should  comparatively  be  little  distresse 
thought  of  leaving  Kydal  Mount  We  would  still  '. 
command  of  most  of  those  objects  so  long  endeared  to 
the  expense,  the  trouble,  and  the  anxiety  are  awfuL 
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William  (the  Patterdale  estate  *  paying  such  poor  interest 

the  money  it  cost)  if  he  could  sell  that,  he  might  feel 

not  much  poorer  (considering  the  present  rent  of 

Mount)  than  at  present.     It  strikes  me  as  possible  that 

'•  Marshall  might  wish  to  buy  this  little  estate  as  lying 

his  property  in  Patterdale.     Pray,  with  my  kind  regards, 

ition  this  little  hint  to  him.    I  am  sure  my  brother  would 

willing  to  sell,  if  it  could  be  done  advantageously.      Still, 

to 

kofwever,  we  have  a  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  stay  where  we 
lie;  that  Mrs.  H.  (who,  we  know,  must  have  unwillingly 
jfielded  to  importunity  in  giving  her  consent)  may  change 
ler  mind — ^that  her  son  may  dissuade  her — or  that  something 
Bay  happen  to  prevent  her  coming.  We  think  that  in  such 
cue  Lady  Fleming  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  turn  us  away. 
Besides,  even  if  she  has  a  particular  dislike  to  us  as  tenants, 
it  would  not  be  less  disagreeable  to  have  us  as  neighbours,  in 
a  house  of  our  own,  so  close  to  her  chapel  and  her  hall.  »  .  . 

Do  not  forget  my  message  to  Mr.  Marshall.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  relief  to  my  mind,  if  (in  case  my  brother  does  build) 
that  property  were  sold  to  meet  the  expense." 

The  cause  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Wordsworths 
and  the  Flemings,  which  led  the  former  to  fear  that  they 
might  have  to  leave  the  Mount,  was  probably  too  insignificant 
to  search  for,  and  certainly  too  slight  to  dwell  upon.  They  did 
not  leave  their  home.  The  only  thing  worthy  of  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  is,  that  the  fear  of  being  dispossessed 
led  Wordsworth  to  write  the  following  lines  : — 

Composed  when  a  probability  existed  of  ouu  being  obliged 
TO  QUIT  Eydal  Mount  as  a  residence. 

The  doubt  to  which  a  wavering  hope  had  clung 
Is  fled ;  we  must  depart,  willing  or  not ; 
Sky-piercing  Hills  !  must  bid  farewell  to  you 

•  See  p.  32,  etc. 
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And  all  tliat  ye  look  down  upon  witli  pride. 
With  tenderness,  embosom ;  to  your  paths. 
And  pleasant  dwellings,  to  fsioiliar  trees 
And  wild-flowers  known  as  well  as  if  our  liai 
liad  tended  tlieni :  and  0  pellucid  Spring 
Unheard  of,  save  in  one  small  hamlet,  here 
Not  undistinguished,  for  of  wells  that  ooze 
Or  founts  that  gurgle  from  yon  craggy  steep. 
Their  common  sire,  thou  only  btar'st  his  name. 
Insensibly  the  foretaste  of  this  parting 
Halh  ruled  my  steps,  and  seals  me  to  thy  side. 
Mindful  that  thou  (ah !  wherefore  by  my  Af use 
So  long  unthanked)  hast  cheered  a  simple  board 
With  beven^e  pure  as  ever  fixed  the  choice 
Of  hermit,  dubious  where  to  scoop  his  cell ; 
Which  Persian  kings  might  envy  ;  and  thy  meek 
And  gentle  aspect  oft  hast  ministered 
To  finer  uses.     They  for  me  must  cease  ; 
Days  will  pass  on,  the  year,  if  years  !«  given. 
Fade, — and  the  moralising  mind  derive 
No  lessons  fi-om  the  presence  of  a  Power 
By  the  inconstant  nature  we  inherit 
Unmatched  in  delicate  beneficence ; 
For  neither  uui'emitting  rains  avail 
To  swell  thee  into  voice  ;  nor  longest  drought 
Thy  bounty  stints,  nor  can  thy  beauty  mar. 
Beauty  not  therefore  wanting  change  to  stir 
The  fancy  pleased  by  spectacles  uiilooked  for. 

Nor  yet,  perchance,  translucent  Spring,  had  tolled 
The  Norman  curfew  bell  when  human  hands 
First  offered  help  that  the  deficient  rock 
Might  overarch  tliee,  from  pernicious  heat 
Defended,  and  appropriate  to  man's  need. 
Such  ties  will  not  be  severed :  but,  when  we 
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Are  gone,  what  summer  loitei*er  will  regard, 

Inquisitive,  thy  countenance,  will  peruse. 

Pleased  to  detect  the  dimpling  stir  of  life. 

The  breathing  faculty  with  which  thou  yield'st 

(Tlio'  a  mere  goblet  to  the  careless  eye) 

Boons  inexhaustible  ?     Who,  hurrying  on 

With  a  step  quickened  by  November's  cold, 

Shall  pause,  the  skill  admiring  that  can  work 

Upon  thy  chance-defilements — withered  twigs 

That,  lodged  within  thy  crystal  depths,  seem  bright, 

As  if  they  from  a  silver  tree  had  fallen — 

And  oaken  leaves  that,  driven  by  whirling  blasts. 

Sunk  down,  and  lay  immersed  in  dead  repose 

For  Time's  invisible  tooth  to  prey  upon 

Unsightly  objects  and  uncoveted, 

Till  thou  with  crystal  bead-drops  didst  encrust 

Their  skeletons,  turned  to  brilliant  ornaments. 

But,  from  thy  bosom,  should  some  venturous  *  hand 

Abstract  those  gleaming  relics,  and  uplift  them. 

However  gently,  toward  the  vulgar  air. 

At  once  their  tender  brightness  disappears. 

Leaving  the  intenneddler  to  upbraid 

His  folly.    Thus  (I  feel  it  while  I  speak), 

Thus,  with  the  fibres  of  these  thoughts  it  fares  ; 

And  oh !  how  much,  of  all  that  love  creates 

Or  beautifies,  like  changes  undergo, 

SuflTers  like  loss  when  drawn  out  of  the  soul. 

Its  silent  laboratory  !     Words  should  say 

(Could  they  depict  the  marvels  of  thy  cell) 

How  often  I  have  marked  a  plumy  fern 

From  the  live  rock  with  grace  inimitable 

Bending  its  apex  toward  a  paler  self 

Beflected  all  in  perfect  lineaments — 


*  The  MS.  has  a  second  reading,  *' covetous  hand." 
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Shadow  aud  substance  kissiog  point  to  point 
In  mutual  stillnesa  ;  or,  if  some  faint  breeze 
Entering  tbe  cell  gave  i-estlessness  to  one, 
The  other,  glassed  in  tby  unruffled  breast, 
Partook  of  every  motion,  met,  retired, 
And  met  again.     Such  playful  sympathy, 
Such  delicate  caress  as  in  the  shape 
Of  this  green  plant  had  aptly  recompensed 
For  baffled  lips  and  disappointed  arms  1 

And  hopeless  paugs,  the  spirit  of  that  youth,      I 
The  fair  Narcissus  by  some  pitying  God  t 

Changed  to  a  cnmson  flower ;  when  he,  whose  pr 
Provoked  si  retribution  too  severe. 
Had  pined  ;  upon  Iiis  watery  duplicate 
Wasting  that  love  the  nymphs  implored  in  vain. 

Thus  while  my  Fancy  wanders,  thon,  clear  Spri 
Moved  (shall  I  say  ?)  like  a  dear  friend  who  meet 
A  parting  moment  with  her  loveliest  look, 
And  seemingly  her  happiest,  look  so  fair 
It  frustrates  its  own  purpose,  aud  recalls  H 

The  grieved  one  whom  it  meant  to  send  away-^fl 
Dost  tempt  me  by  disclosures  exquisite 
To  linger,  bending  over  thee  :   for  now, 
What  witchcraft,  mild  enchantress,  may  with  thee 
Compare  !  thy  earthly  bed  a  moment  past 
Palpable  to  sight  as  the  dry  ground, 
Eludes  perception,  not  by  rippling  air 
Concealed,  nor  through  effect  of  some  impure 
Upstirring ;  but,  abstracted  by  a  charm 
Of  my  own  euuning,  earth  mysteriously 
From  under  thee  hath  vanished,  and  slant  beams 
The  silent  inquest  of  a  western  sun, 
Assisting,  lucid  well-spring !  Thou  revealest 
Communion  without  check  of  herbs  and  flowers, 
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And  the  vault's  hoary  sides  to  which  they  cling, 

Imaged  in  downward  show ;  the  flower,  the  herbs,* 

Tkese  not  of  earthly  texture,  and  the  vault 

Not  Oiere  diminutive,  but  through  a  scale 

Of  vision  less  and  less  distinct,  descending 

To  gloom  imperishable.     So  (if  truths 

The  highest  condescend  to  be  set  forth 

By  processes  minute),  even  so — when  thought 

Wins  help  from  something  greater  than  herself — 

Is  the  firm  basis  of  habitual  sense 

Supplanted,  not  for  treacherous  vacancy 

And  blank  dissociation  from  a  world 

We  love,  but  that  the  residues  of  flesh. 

Mirrored,  yet  not  too  strictly,  may  refine 

To  Spirit ;  for  the  idealising  Soul 

Hme  wears  the  features  of  Eternity  ; 

And  Nature  deepens  into  Nature's  God. 

Millions  of  kneeling  Hindoos  at  this  day 
Bow  to  the  watery  element,  adored 
In  their  vast  stream,  and  if  an  age  hath  been 
(As  books  and  haply  votive  altars  vouch) 
When  British  floods  were  worshipped,  some  faint  trace 
Of  that  idolatry,  through  monkish  rites 
Transmitted  far  as  living  memory. 
Might  wait  on  thee,  a  silent  monitor. 
On  thee,  bright  Spring,  a  bashful  little  one. 
Yet  to  the  measure  of  thy  promises 
True,  as  the  mightiest ;  upon  thee,  sequestered 
For  meditation,  nor  inopportune 
For  social  interest  such  as  I  have  shared. 
Peace  to  the  sober  matron  who  shall  dip 
Her  pitcher  here  at  early  dawn,  by  me 
No  longer  greeted — to  the  tottering  sire, 


*  In  MS.  also  '*  its  herbs.' 
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F7  wfaom  like  service,  now  and  then  his  choice, 
Eelieres  the  tedious  holiday  of  age — 
XhoogLis  raised  above  the  Earth  while  here  he  sits 
Feeding  on  sonshine — to  the  hloshing  girl 
Who  here  forgets  her  errand,  nothing  loth 
To  be  waylaid  by  her  betrothed,  peace 
Ani  pleasure  sobered  down  to  happiness ! 

But  shonld  thee  hills  be  ranged  by  one  wbo3^ 
So^rnin^  love-whispers  shrinks  from  love  itself 
As  Fancv  s  snare  for  female  vanitv, 
Here  may  the  aspirant  find  a  trysting-place 
For  loftier  interconrse.     The  Muses  crowned 
With  wreaths  that  have  not  faded  to  this  hour 
Sprang  from  high  Jove,  of  sage  Mnemosyne 
Enamoured,  so  the  fable  runs ;  but  they 
Certes  were  self-taught  damsels,  scattered  births 
Of  many  a  Grecian  vale,  who  sought  not  praise, 
And,  heedless  even  of  listeners,  warbled  out 
Their  own  emotions  given  to  mountain  air 
In  notes  which  mountain  echoes  would  take  up 
Boldly  and  bear  away  to  softer  life ; 
Hence  deified  as  sisters  they  were  bound 
Together  in  a  never-dying  choir ; 
Who  with  their  Hippocrene  and  grottoed  fount 
Of  Castalv,  attest  that  Woman's  heart 
Was  in  the  limpid  age  of  this  stained  world 
The  most  assured  seat  of  [  ] 

And  new-born  waters,  deemed  the  happiest  source 
Of  inspiration  for  the  conscious  lyre. 

Lured  by  the  crystal  element  in  times 
Stormy  and  fierce,  the  ilaid  of  Arc  withdrew 
From  human  converse  to  frequent  alone 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies.     What  to  her, 
Smooth  summer  dreams,  old  favours  of  the  place. 
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ml  aad  ruvels  of  blitbe  elves — to  lier 
Whose  countrj-  groan'd  under  a  foreign  scourge  ? 
She  pondered  murmurs  that  attuned  her  ear 
Fot  the  reception  of  far  other  sounds 
Thaa  their  too  happy  minstrelsy, — a  voice 
ItMched  h*r  with  supernatm'al  mandates  charged 
Hon  avfiil  tliaii  the  chambers  of  dark  earth 
Have  virtue  to  seud  fortli.     Upon  the  marge 
Of  tliQ  benignant  fountain,  while  she  stood 
Gubg  intensely,  the  translucent  lymph 
Dukened  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  thoughts 
Am  if  swift  clouds  swept  o'er  it,  or  caught 
War's  tincture,  'raid  the  forest  green  and  still, 
Toined  into  blood  before  her  heart-sick  eye. 
Erelong,  forsaking  all  her  natural  liaunts, 
All  her  accustomed  offices  and  cares 
IIcIinquisHiiig,  but  treasuring  every  law 
Aai  grace  of  feminine  hnnumity, 
Hw  chosen  rustic  urged  a  warlike  steed 
Towud  the  beleaguered  city,  iu  the  might 
Of  prophecy,  accoutred  to  fultil, 
^llie  sword's  point,  visions  conceived  iu  love. 

The  cloud  of  rooks  descending  through  mid  air 
Softeos  its  evening  uproar  towards  a  close 
Xear  and  more  near ;  for  this  protracted  strain 
A  warning  not  unwelcome.     Fare  thee  well ! 
Emblem  of  equanimity  and  truth, 
Farewell ! — if  thy  composure  be  not  ours, 
Yet  OS  ihou  still  when  we  are  gone  wilt  keep 
Tlij  living  cliaplet  of  fieeh  flowers  and  fern, 
Cberiahed  in  shade  though  peeped  at  by  the  sun  ; 
So  sball  oar  bosoms  feel  a  covert  growth 
Of  gnteful  recollections,  tribute  due 
To  thy  obscure  and  modest  attributes 

r  Spring,  and  all-sustaining  Heaven  • 
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Wordsworth's  correspondence  with  Lord  Lonsdale  on 
county  politics  shows  that  he  had  no  mean  business 
and  that — although  a  very  biassed,  almost  bigoted,  Coi 
tive — he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
and  a  good  man  of  affairs  in  striving  to  promote  them, 
prejudices  came  out  only  too  prominently  ;  but  they  had  iHi 
root  of  goodness  and  truth.     For  example,  he  was — as  we 
seen — strongly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Eoman  Cathc 
for  emancipation  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured.      He  resisted  Canning's   Bill,  passed  through 
House  of  Commons  in  1825,  for  giving  relief  to  the  Catholicifc! 
and  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Lonsdale  in  May  1825  : — 

"  It  rejoices  me  to  see  the  Lowtber  name  and  the  Lowtte 
interest  in  the  minority"  [presumably  in  the  House  of  Cob- 
mons].     "  I  have  not  seen  the  reports  of  the  evidence  befow 
Parliament— only  certain  extracts  in  newspapers,  and  passages 
quoted  in  the  debates.     But  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of 
such  evidence,  it  cannot  overbalance  in  my  mind  all  that  I  have 
read  in  history,  all  that  I  have  heard  in  conversation,  and  all 
that  I  have  observed  in  life.     As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  in » 
great  degree  a  meiisure  ex  parte  ;  but  were  not  this  so,  I  must 
own  that,  in  a  complex  and  subtle  religious  question  as  this  is, 
I  should  reckon  little  of  formal  and  dressed-up  testimony,  evea 
uix>u  oath,  compared  with  what  occurs  in  the  regular  course  ot 
UlV,  iuul  escapes  from  people  in  unguarded  moments.    Little 
valuo,  thon.  can  be  put  upon  committee-evidence,  contradict- 
iw;:  ^^as  hero)  men's  opinions  in  their  natural  overflow.    From 
whiU  niav  be  observed  among  the  Irish  and  English  Eomanists, 
't  is  justly  to  be  dreado«l  that  there  is  a  stronger  disposition 
^.  ^^ppvxiniate  to  their  brethren  in  Italy,  Spain,    Portugal, 

.*  .^IxONNhoro.  than  to  unite  in  faith  and  practice  with  us 

••V  w;Mority  of  the  people  of  England  are  against  con- 
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BLon,  as  would  have  been  proved  had  they  been  fairly 
jmled  to,  which  was  not  done  ;  because  the  laity  were  un- 
Diiig  to  take  the  lead  in  a  matter  (notwithstanding  all  that 
said  to  the  contrary)  eminently  ecclesiastical ;  and  the 
are  averse  from  coming  forward  except  in  a  corporate 
pacity,  lest  they  should  be  accused  of  stirring  up  the  people 
r  selfish  views ;  and  thus  the  real  opinion  of  the  nation  is 
vt  embodied. 

I  ventured  to  originate  a  petition  from  the  two  parishes  of 
namere  and  Windermere,  including  the  town  of  Ambleside. 
bexe  were  not  half  a  dozen  dissenting;  voices. 


it 


We  find  that  Wordsworth  at  the  same  time  shared  in  the  ob- 
sctions  raised  against  the  proposed  University  College,  London, 
rliich  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  seminary  of  revolutionary  ideas 
tad  general  unsettlement.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Lonsdale  in 
Fane  1825,  he  says  : — 

•  I  hear  that   Mr.   Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  London 
CkkUege  Committee,  and  active  in  all  the  improvements  now 
going  forward.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  main  motive  with 
ibe  leaders  of  this  and  similar  institutions  is  to  acquire  influ- 
«ice  for  political  purposes.     Mr.    Brougham  mentions,   as   a 
iferong  inducement  for  founding  the  proposed  College,  that  it 
[  will  render  medical  education  so  much  cheaper.     It  is  clearly 
cheap  enough.     We   have  far  more  Doctors  than  can  find 
patients  to  live  by ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  Society  will  be 
Iwiefited  by  swarms  of  medical  practitipners  starting  up  from 
lower  classes  in  the  community  than  they  are  now  furnished 
hy.  The  better  able  the  parents  are  to  incur  expense,  the 
stronger  pledge  have  we  of  their  children  being  above  mean- 
Ms,  and  unfeeling  and  sordid  habits.     As  to  teaching  Belles 
Lettres,  Languages,  Law,  Political  Economy,  Morals,  etc.,  by 
fectuies,  it  is  absurd.    Lecturers  may  be  very  useful  in  Experi- 
nientd  Philosophy,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  or  any  art  or 
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science  capable  of  illiistrntion  by  experimeDts,  operati 
specimens ;  but  in  other  departments  o£  knowledge  the 
most  cases,  worse  tlian  superfluous.  Of  course  I  do  nol 
ia  the  above  censure  college  lectures,  as  they  are  calh 
the  business  consista  not  of  haranguing  the  pupils,  but . 
taining  the  progress  they  have  maJe." 

It  would  be  useless,  in  a  biography  of  the  Poet,  to 
the  onesidedaess,  and  even  the  prejudice,  contained 
letter.  The  Univei'sity  of  Loudon,  and  University 
London,  with  other  colleges,  have  abundantly  juatifi 
right  to  exist  by  the  work  they  liave  accomplished,  whicl 
only  been  a  useful  supplement  to  that  of  the  two  great 
Universities,  but  has  achieved  a  result  which  the  hitl 
not  possibly  have  done.  The  objection  to  teaching  Phi 
Literature,  and  Political  Economy  by  lectures  is  also 
opposed  to  the  beat  traditions  of  academic  life  in  otht 
and  the  experience  of  centuries.  Tlie  narrow  and 
grooved  political  Conservatism  of  the  poet's  nature  is 
seeu  in  his  fears  for  the  future  of  his  country,  in  co: 
with  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  a  question  wliich  we  need 
discuss — for  time  has  solved  and  settled  it — whether 
not  have  been  better  for  the  country  if  our  reforms  h 
more  gradual,  and  less  sweeping  in  their  character ; 
tlie  attitude  of  mind  which  'Wordsworth  showed  on  tho 
tioQS  of  local  or  imperial  politics  has  an  interest  to  all 
of  his  works,  it  may  be  more  useful  to  give  some  furtl 
tratiou  of  it  than  to  crTticise  it. 

Writing  to  Lord  Lonsdale  (an  undated  letter)  in  18: 
the  Keform  Bill,  he  said  : — 

"  Perhaps  the  fate  of  the  Bill  is  already  decided,  oi 
80,  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  I  cannot  forbear,  1 
writing  once  more  upon  a  subject  wliich  is  scarcely  evi 
my  thoughts.     I  see  that  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
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lOst  decidedly  against  the  Bill  going  into  Committee :  he 
»xs  convinced,  as  thousands  are,  that  no  good  would  arise 
\  it,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  must 
ow ;  adding  that  if  the  Lords  resist  they  will  at  least  fall 
h  honour.  In  this  I  perfectly  concur  with  him.  .  .  .  Ee- 
Lng  at  a  distance  from  town,  I  can  form  no  distinct  notion  of 
t  miscliief  which  might  immediately  arise,  with  an  executive 
ih  as  now  afiUcts  this  kingdom.  But  I  do  confidently  affirm 
it  there  are  materials  for  constructing  a  party  which,  if  the 
11  be  not  passed,  might  save  the  country.  I  have  numerous 
juaintances  among  men  who  have  all  their  lives  been  more 
less  of  Beformers,  but  not  one,  unfastened  by  party  engage- 
ents,  who  does  not  strongly  condemn  this  Bill.'' 

Again,  on  29th  November,  he  wrote  to  the  same  corre- 
londent : — 

**  .  .  .  The  nation  will  now  know  what  Lord  Grey  meant 
y  his  expression,  *  a  measure  equally  efficient.'    If  he  meant 
ffident  for  a  change,  as  great,  as  sudden,  and  upon  the  same 
iiinciples  of  spoliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  outset  as 
iie  former  Bill,  and  the  new  constituency  to  be  supplied  by  its 
coarse  and  clumsy  contrivances,  not  to  speak  of  the  party  in- 
justice of  their  application — then  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 
honest  men  of  sound  judgment  that  nothing  can  prevent  a 
subversion  of  the  existing  Government  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  the  violation  of  the  present  order  of  society  in 
this  country.     Such  at  least  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  all 
ttoae  friends  whose  judgment  I  am  accustomed  to  look  up  to. 
One  of  the  ablest  things  I  have  read  upon  the  character  and 
tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  in  Che  North  American  Review 
of  four  or  five  months  back.     The  author  lays  it  down — and 
1  think  gives  irrefragable  reasons  for  his  opinion — that  the 
Ji^erical  principle  adopted,  and.  that  of  property  also,  can  find 
^0  loot  but  in  universal  suffrage.    Being  a  Eepublican,  and  a 
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professed  hater  and  despiser  of  our  modified  feudal  i 
tioiis,  lie  rejoices  over  tlie  prospect,  and  liis  views,  thong 
some  points  mistaken,   for  waut   of  sufficient  knoirlei 
English  society,  are  entitled  to  universal  cousideratioal 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  letter  : — 

"...  The  altered  Bill  does  little  or  nothing  to  pi 
dangers  of  the  former.  .  .  .  The  mischief  already 
never  be  repaired.  The  scheme  of  regulating  represent 
arbitrary  lines  of  property  or  numbers  is  impractical 
distinctions  will  melt  away  before  the  inflamed  pi 
the  people.  No  Government  will  prove  sufficient 
to  maintain  them,  till  the  novelty  which  excites  a 
further  change  shall  be  worn  off,  and  the  new  coi 
have  a  chance  of  acquiring  by  experience  the  hahita  of  a 
perate  use  of  their  powei-s.  A  preponderance  so  large 
given  to  ten-pound  renters,  the  interest  and  property  of 
large  towns  where  they  are  to  vote  will  not  be  repl 
much  leas  tlian  of  tlie  community  at  large  ;  for  these  ten-] 
renters  are  mainly  men  without  substance,  and  live,  as  ' 
been  said,  from  hand  to  mouth.  Then  will  follow  freqo 
Parliaments — triennial  perhaps  at  first — which  will  convert 
representatives  into  mere  slavish  delegates,  as  they  now  uei>] 
America,  under  the  dictation  of  ignorant  and  selfish  uunilMili 
misled  by  unprincipled  journalists,  who,  as  in  France,  will,  nO 
few  of  them,  find  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  the  last  traces  of  a  deliberative  assembly  will  vanish.  Bo* 
enough  of  this  melancholy  topic.  I  resided  fifteen  months  ii* 
France,  during  the  heat  of  the  Kevolution,  and  have  some  paT- 
sonal  experience  of  the  course  which  these  movements 
take,  if  not  fearlessly  resisted,  before  the  transfer  of  legiakti"'* 
power  takes  place.  .  .  ." 

On  December   18,  1826,  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  writing  t^ 
H.  C.  Robinson  from  Rydal  Mount,  said,  of  the  Lambs :  "  I  wi*' 
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(key  would  now  and  then  let  us  see  their  handwriting ;  a  single 
fige  from  Charles  Lamb  is  worth  ten  postages;"  and  of  her 
hother  William ;  "  My  brother  has  lately  written  some  very 
good  sonnets.  I  wish  that  I  could  add  that  the  '  Recluse '  was 
bought  from  his  hiding-place/' 

On  the  29th  of  January  1827,  writing  to  the  same  friend, 
Wordsworth  said  ;  "  My  poems  have,  for  this  month  past,  been 
|rinting  with  the  Longmans.  I  have  revised  the  poems  care- 
My,  puticolarly  The  Excursion,  and  I  trust  with  considerable 
inpoTement ;  but  you  will  judge." 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  Eobinson,  April  6,  1826,  Wordsworth 
nfened  to  some  suggestions  of  his  for  a  change  in  the  aiTange- 
■ent  of  the  poems ;  and,  speaking  of  what  he  was  doing,  with 
iTiewtothe  new  edition,  added :  "  There  is  no  material  change 
IB  tbe  classification,  except  that  the  Scotch  poems  have  been 
phced  all  together,  under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  Tours  in 
SooOand;  this  has  made  a  gap  in  the  poems  of  Imagination 
rtich  has  been  supplied  by  Laodamia,  Ruth,  and  one  or  two 
■ore,  from  the  class  of  Affections,  etc." 

In  the  same  year,  writing  to  Kenyon,  Wordsworth  says  :  "  I, 
together  with  Dora,  spent  a  week  very  pleasantly  with  the 
Sootheys  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  and 
^  also  had  a  picnic  meeting  under  Eaven  Crag  by  the  margin 
rf  Wythebum — the  families  of  Greta  Hall  and  Rydal  !Mount, 
rth  other  vagrants,  making  a  party  of  about  thirty.  A  merry 
poop  we  formed,  round  a  gypsy  fire  upon  tlie  rocky  point 
^  juts  from  the  shore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from 
the  high-road." 

The  years  1825  to  1830  were  not  productive  ones  in 
Wordsworth's  poetic  life.  Tlie  Slcylark  of  1825,  the  Ode 
foMayot  1826,  and  The  Triad,  The  Wishing  Gate,  and  The 
f<^r  of  Sound  of  1828,  were  the  best  things  he  wrote 
dnring  these  six  years. 

VOL  III.  I 
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It  shoiilil  lie  recorded  that  Wordsworth's  specid 
George  Beaumont,  died  in  February  1827.  Of  thi 
Walter  Scott  wrote  thus  iii  his  diary  :— 

"  Fcbruari/ 

"Sir  Georye  BeaumoDt  ia  dead;  by  far  the  most 
and  pleasing  umu  I  ever  knew — kind,  too,  in  hia  na 
generous — gentle  in  society,  and  of  those  mild  mannt 
tend  to  soften  the  causticity  of  the  general  Londoi 
persiflage  and  personal  satire.  As  an  amateur  paiute 
of  the  very  highest  distinction;  and  though  I  knev 
of  the  matter,  yet  I  should  hold  him  a  perfect  critic  i 
ing,  for  he  always  made  his  criticisms  intelligible,  ant 
slang.  I  am  very  sorry,  as  much  as  it  ia  in  my  nat' 
for  one  whom  I  could  see  but  seldom.  He  was  l 
friend  of  Wordsworth,  and  understood  his  poetry,  w 
rare  thing,  for  it  is  more  easy  to  see  his  peculiaritie 
feel  his  great  merit,  or  follow  his  abstract  ideas."  * 

I  think  it  likely  that  Wordsworth  spent  part  of  tin 
of  1827  at  Brinsop  Coiu't.  Writing  from  Liveipool  in  t 
ning  of  the  following  j'ear,  he  said  : — 

"Liverpool,  Jan.  i 

"...  When  in  HereforJshii'e  I  passed  a  few  days 
Uvedale  Price,  one  of  the  late  batch  of  baronets. 
his  81st  year,  and  as  active  in  ranging  about  his  wo 
setter  dog.  We  talked  much  of  Sir  George  Beau; 
whom  he  was  very  strongly  attached.  He  has  just ' 
most  ingenious  work  on  ancient  metres,  and  the  proj 
of  reading  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  If  he  is  right,  we 
been  wrong ;  and  I  think  he  is.  It  is  a  strange  si 
interest  a  man  at  his  age,  but  he  is  all  Kfe  and  spirits. 


CHAPTEK   XXXIV. 

TOUBS  ON  THE  BHINE  AND  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAX THE  TEXT 

OF  THE  POEMS. 

^  the  year  1828  Wordsworth  went  with  his  daughter  and 
^3oleridge  on  a  short  tour  up  the  Bhine  for  a  fortnight,  return- 
%i;g  by  ISolIand ;  and  in  the  same  year  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
"Yuited  the  Isle  of  Man  with  her  nephew.  The  Fen  wick  notes 
to  ihe  poems  tell  us  something  of  the  journey  on  the  Bhine 
to  Mr.  Aders'  at  Godesberg,  and  at  St.  Goar — and  Words- 
worth himself  memorialised  it  in  two  short  poems — ^but  the 
record  of  this  visit  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  BecUen 
;  and  those  who  trod  them,  by  Thomtw  CoUey  Grattan. 
the  second  volume  of  this  book.  Chapter  iv.,  there  is  an 
mccount  of  a  three  days'  tour  with  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
iBirhich  the  following  is  extracted : — 


«  On  the  25th  of  June  1828,  being  then  resident  in  Brussels, 
I   received  a  note  from  my  neighbour.  Major  Pryce  Gordon, 
me  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  house,  to  meet  the  two 
-whose  names  stand  above,  and  whom  he  had  picked  up 
they  were  passing  through  on  a  tour  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
I  was  punctual  to  the  hour  fixed ;  but  I  found  the 
before  me  in  the  drawing-room,  and  also  a  young  lady, 
"Wordsworth's  daughter. 
One  involuntarily  imagines  a  notion,  though  rarely  a  likeness, 
of  persons  of  any  note.     I  had  seen  an  engraved  portrait  of 
Coleridge,  but  it  was  not  a  bit  resembling  the  original.  .  .  . 
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T  had  never  seen  any  likenesa  of  "Wordswortli  ex 
my  mind's  eye,  and  it  was  not  Iiappier  regarding  liim  tl 
limner  or   engraver  bad  been   with   respect  to    his 
bard.  .  .  . 

Wordsworth  was,  if  possible,  more  unlike  what  h 
appear  in  the  fancy  of  those  who  have  read  liis  poel 
have  never  seen  the  author.  He  was  a  perfect  antitl 
Coleridge — tall,  wiry,  harsh  in  features,  coaise  in 
inelegant  in  looks.  He  was  roughly  dressed  in  a  Ion; 
mrtont,  striped  duck  trousers,  fuatian  gaiters,  and  thic' 
He  more  resembled  a  mountaiu  farmer  than  a  '  lake  poi 
whole  air  was  unrefined  and  unprepossessing. 

This  was  incontestably  the  first  impression  made  oi 
as  well  as  on  me.  But,  on  after  observation,  and  a  littl 
tion,  I  could  not  help  considering  that  much  that 
unfavourable  in  Wordsworth  might  be  really  placed 
advantage.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  affecta 
egotism;  not  the  least  effort  at  display,  or  assumj 
Buperiority  over  any  of  those  who  were  quite  prej 
concede  it  to  him.  He  seemed  satisfied  to  let  Lis  fri 
fellow- traveller  take  the  lead,  with  a  want  of  pretensic 
found  in  men  of  literaiy  reputation  far  inferior  to  hii 
there  was  something  unobtrusively  amiable  in  his 
towards  liis  daughter. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  of  the  party.  Colerids 
much,  and  indiscriminately,  with  those  next  him,  or  ab 
He  did  not  appear  to  talk  for  effect,  but  purely  for 
sake.  He  seemed  to  breathe  in  words.  Wordswortl 
times  fluent,  but  always  commonplace ;  full  of  remark 
of  observation.  He  spoke  of  scenery  as  far  as  its  as 
concerned ;  but  he  did  not  enter  into  its  associati( 
moral  beauty.  He  certainly  did  not  talk  well.  Bu 
be  had  no  encouragement  He  had  few  listeners ;  e 
seemed  rather  repulsive  in  him  was  perhaps  chiefly 
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contrast  to  the  wonderful  attraction  of  Coleridge.     HU 

*u  &  mUd,    eutltusiastic   flow  of  language  ;  a  broad,   deep 

I,  carrying    gently  along  all  that   it   met  with   on  its 

watK — not  a  whirlpool  that  drags  into  its  vortex  and  engulfs 

■liat  it  seizes  ou.      Almost  everything  lie  talked  about  became 

sabjcct  of  a  lecture  of  great  eloquence  and  precision. . .  . 

It  was  soou  arranged  thai  I  should  join  the  tourists  in  the 

of   thfiir  sojouru  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  towards 

Vludi  quarter  I  had  been  for  some  days  projecting  a  ramble. . . . 

At   both   Waterloo   and   Quatre    Bras,   while   Wordsworth 

leetily  inspected   ihe   field  of  battle  insatiably  curious  after 

kmb&toDes.  and  spots  where  officers  had  fallen  (the  Duke  of 

Bkimswick,  Picton,  Ponsonby,  etc.),  Coleridge  spoke  to  me  of 

Um  total  deficiency  of  memorable  places  to  excite  any  interest 

in  him  unless  they  possessed  some  natural  beauty.     He  called 

this  a  defect     I  thought  it  was,  and  a  strange  one  in  such  a 

as  associations  of  moral  interest  seeui  so  fruitfully  to 

ig  io  a  poetic   mind  on  the  sites  of   memorable  deeds. 

idge  took  evident  delight  in  rural  scenes.     He  was  in 

at  a  group  of  haymakers  in  a  field  as  we  passed.     He 

the  little  girls,  standing  witli  their  rakes,  the  bandies  rest- 

htg  on  the  gmund,  '  looked  like  little  saints.'     Half  a  dozen 

dut-eoveretl  children  going  by  the  roadside,  with  a  garland  of 

raaes  Tarsal  above  theit  heads,  threw  him  into  raptures,  .  .  . 

At  Xamur  we  walked  out  by  the  light  of  a  splendid  full 

Dkovn.     We  poked  our  way  tlirough  the  narrow  streets  to  the 

Ividge  of  the  Sambre.  then   to   that  of  the  Meuse — Words- 

wortli,  who  took  charge  of  his  daughter,  pioneering  ua  along, 

linstHng  through,   asking  the  way  from   every  one  we  met; 

'    Coleridge  walked  after,  leaniug  on  my  ann,  and  in  a 

i^^traction  of  thought  and  feeling,  indifferent  as  to  whether 

•  Tit  right  or  left,  but  finding  somewhat  to  admire  in  every 

uUcce  of  moonshine  or  effect  of  shade,  and  a  rich  fund  to  draw 

Irem  io  his  own  mind.     He  talked  away  on  many  subjects  ; 
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and  at  last  the  broad  river,  the  lofty  ridgea  of  hills,  and 
of  wood,  burst  suddenly  on  us  in  tlie  full  light,  as  we  t 
from  a  gloomy  passage  that  opened  ou  the  quay. 

Coleridge  advanced  towai'da  the  river,  with  quiet  exp' 
of  enjoyment  at  the  beauty  around  him.  Wordsworth 
quickly  on,  and  said  aloud,  yet  nioi-e  to  himself  that 
'Ay,  there  it  is — there's  the  bridge!  Let's  see  hov 
arches  there  are — one,  two,  three,*  and  so  on,  till  he  i 
them  all,  with  the  accuracy  and  hardness  of  a.  stonecutt 

The  shadow  of  the  bridge  falling  on  the  water  gave  t 
open  arch  its  clear  rellection  in  the  stream,  which  mtu 
of  course  perfectly  round,  looking  like  a  row  of  so  man 
limpid  moons,  or,  as  I  happened  to  observe,  in  allu 
tlieir  vapoury  appearance,  '  so  many  ghosts  of  moons, 
hit  Coleridge's  fancy. 

'Very  good!'   said  he,  moving   forward;   'that's 
observation  ;  that 's  poetry.     I,et  me  see,  let  me  see  V  . 

Wordsworth  had  pushed  forwai'd  with  his  daughter  < 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge ;  but  we  all  "stopped  simultai 
to  listen  to  a  delicious  chorus  of  female  voices  whi 
proached  from  the  otlier  side  of  the  river,  A  char- 
covered  witli  brown  linen  awning,  soon  appeared,  slowlj 
ing  the  bridge.  It  contained  several  well-dressed 
women,  hourgeo\3es  of  the  town,  returning  no  doubt 
country  visit  or  picnic.  They  sang  as  long  as  they  v 
our  liearing  a  German  air,  in  parts,  and  very  prettily. 
nionised  exquisitely  with  the  scene  and  the  hour.  .  .  . 

We  followed  them  in  silence  for  some  time,  Word 
as  usual  in  advance.  When  Coleridge  lost  the  tones 
chorus  he  began  again  to  chaunt  his  strain  of  poetry  and 
sophy ;  and,  to  my  feeling,  it  was  fitly  accompanied  1 
dying  cadences,  which  reached  my  ear  for  some  timi 
they  had  failed  to  enter  his.  .  .  . 

When  we  got  again  into  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  it 
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deren  o'clock,  Woiilswortli  broke  sudiieiily  upon  us  with  ;i 
downngbl  matter-of-fact  rei|uest,  in  liia  vevy  matter-of-fact 
my.  to  joiii  him  in  inquiries  about  a  conveyance  for  Dinant 
tbe  next  morning.  Wliile  Coleridge,  tlie  music  still  echoing  in 
his  Miul,  escorted  Miss  Wordsworth  to  tlie  hotel  (I  praying  for 
Ict  safe  Btrivat  under  snch  guidance),  his  brother  poet  and 
ttjrsdf  went  very  prosaically  on  our  business.  He  was  iiide- 
bt^Ue  in  making  inquiries  from  one  liu-eaii  to  another,  n^ 
to  time,  distance,  and,  above  all,  as  to  price.  At  last  he  agreed 
1  my  original  proposal  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  public 
DoTcyatice  and  to  hire  a  caliche  to  ourselves.  .  .  . 

It  vas  during  those  inquiries  at  the  diligence  offices  .  .  . 
bst.I  remarked  Wordsworth's  very  imperfect  -knowledge  of 
FniDcb,  and  it  waa  then  that  he  accounted  for  it  by  telling  me 
that  6  ve-ai id-twenty  years  previously  lie  understood  and  spoke 
it  well,  but  that  his  abhorrence  of  tbe  Pievolutionary  excesses 
.e  him  resolve,  if  possible,  to  forget  tbe  language  altogellier, 
and  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  not  read  nor  spoken  a  word  of 
L  .  ,  .  Coleridge  did  not  understand  French  at  all.  .■ .  , 
When  we  reached  Dinant,  Coleridge  and  Miss  Wonlawortb 
wmUDed  at  tbe  hotel,  while  Wordswoith  and  I,  in  a  broiling 
t,  pnweeded  to  ascend  the  steep  rocks  above  the  town  for 
fA^Mke  of  a  view.  We  took  off  our  coate,  threw  tbem  across 
arms,  and  trudged  along.  Wonlsworth  bad  quite  the 
figure  and  air  of  a  sturdy  mountaineer  in  search  of  a  stray 
clieep  or  goat.  We  bad  a  scorching  ramble  of  more  than  two 
Iionn,  in  wbicb  Woniswortb  rj-pttnded  amazingly,  and  gave  me 
I  mach  more  f.ivourable  opinion  of  himself  and  his  powers 
than  I  bad  heretofore  conceived,  but  not  all  at  once.  Tliere 
wen  no  borate  of  information,  but  a  gradual  development  of  it. 
He  looked  round,  as  we  ascended,  from  lime  to  time,  at  the 
ifospect  lip  and  down  and  beyond  the  river ;  and  he  talked  of 
■iating,  ekelcbing,  and  many  other  subjects  suggested  by  the 
:      But  he  did  not,  after  all,  talk  like  a  painter  or  a  philo- 
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tiopher,  and  not  one  bit  like  a  poet.    There  was  an  inflc 
matter-of-fact  manner  and  spirit  in  all  he  said,  which  came 
in  a  rather  hoarse  and  harsh  burr  that  made  it  disa< 
as  well  as  unimpressive.     I  could  hardly  believe  in  the 
identity,  or  be  convinced  that  I  walked  beside  the  author 
remarkable  for  his  imaginative  and  vapoury  abstractions. 

Near  the  summit  of  our  path  we  came  to  a  very  picturesqv 
shrine,  with  a  cross  and  the  sculptured  figure  of  a  Madonaft 
inside.  We  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  this  rural  temple,  aoi 
remained  for  some  time  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
Meuse,  winding  away  through  a  landscape  that  united  manj 
charms.  Wordsworth  half  promised  that  he  would  write  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  that  shrine,  and  the  view  from  it  . . . 

After  walking  for  some  time  on  the  table-land,  at  top  of 
these  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  without  any  subject  beiDg 
.started  of  any  particular  interest — for  such  a  situation  rather 
invited  the  mind  to  dreamy  commonplace — we  at  length  got 
on  a  to])ic  of  a  fixed  and  definable  kind,  one  that  my  com- 
panion had  evidently  studied  and  felt,  and  on  this  he  soon 
proved  himself  able  to  talk  allt/.  It  was  Lord  Byron  and  Lis 
poetry  that  thus  excited  him,  and  it  was  quite  by  chance  thai 
it  was  Jcidrd  iq?,  as  I  might  say,  on  our  path. 

He  began,  after  a  somewhat  prolix  explanation  of  his  privat 
feelings,  and  held  forth  for  full  half  an  hour  in  a  strain  of  rea 
sound  sensii  and  good  criticism.  He  was,  however,  in  m; 
opinion,  very  iiiulervaluiiig  in  his  estimate  of  Byron  sis  a  poe 
though  very  just  in  that  of  Byron  as  a  man.  But  there  wa 
nothing  on  either  point  ungenerous  or  unfair.  He  clearly  fe 
what  he  saiil,  and  all  that  he  did  say  gave  me  a  high  idt 
ol  his  probity  and  good  feeling.  It  was  exceedingly  po 
spiouous,  and  might  have  hoen  printed  woixl  for  word.  .  .  . 

The  chief  heads  were  his  notions  of  the  great  errors  ' 
Lord  Byron  as  a  writer ;  first,  as  regarded  morals,  as  supposii 
that  crime  constituted  heroism,  violence  power,  etc.     Secondl 
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tgudiDg  knowledge  of  the  Luniati  heart,  in  making  personages 
Twrought  and  overwhelming  passion  susceptible  of  teii- 
(feme^E,  constancy,  etc.  Tliirdly,  in  regard  to  style,  of  which 
»  cited  mauy  examples.  All  this  was  widely  open  to  reply, 
ud  much  of  it  very  uncouvinciDg,  though  a  great  deal  was 

t  and  striking.  But  he  allowed  Byron  to  have  possessed 
gnai  ability  in  the  expression  of  strong  and  lively  sentiment 
and  oommaiid  of  language,  and  admitted  that  he  must  have 
bnen  'a  very  remarkable  person'  to  have  produced  such  an 
VBvct  on  the  public  as  he  unquestionably  did.  Jle  summed 
sp  Ilia  judgment  by  saying  that '  Lord  Byron  has  been  greatly 
•verrated ;  will  soon,  and  has  aheady  begun  to  sink  in  public 
opioiou  far  below  his  real  merit,  and  will  then  take  his  rank 
aooag  the  poets  in  his  proper  place  ' — which  he  intimated  as 
•ot  a  very  distinguished  one.  He  '  very  much  doubted  Lord 
Byron's  haWng  been  a  man  of  much  originality  of  mind,'  ,  .  . 

Of  his  own  poetry  I  did  not  give  him  any  temptation  to 
sp«ak  over-much.  He  showed  no  anxiety  to  obtrude  the 
aabject  on  me  ;  but  he  remarked  that  '  he  did  nut  like  wiiting 
e  pr«rerred  short  pieces,  as  sonnets,  etc.,  to  continuing  his 
loi^  work.  Tht  Excunum — he  had  no  intention  of  more  of  it 

sag  published  during  his  lifetime.  .  .  .' "  * 

ikaother  account  of  a  meeting  with  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
lid^  daring  this  tour  ou  the  Rhine,  occurs  in  the  Mtmoir  of 
durrlt*  Mnptt  Young  (Iragedian),  by  Julian  Charles  Young. 
Art  of  it  is  «-orlhy  of  reproduction.  The  biographer,  J.  C. 
Ttomng,  at  that  time  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  was  a  fellow-guest 
with   ^'ordsworth  and  Coleridge  at  the  Aders's  house.     He 

tea: — 

tfuJy  6,  1828, — The  reporled  presence  of  two  such  men  as 

Coleridge    and   Wordswoilh   soon    attracted    to  Mrs.  Adera's 

e  an  Uie  illuminati  of  Bonn — Niebuhr.  Becker,  Augustus 
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Schlegel,  and  many  others,  .  ,  .  8clileyel  praised  Scott's 
Coleridfje  decried  it,  stating  tliat  no  poet  ever  lived,  c 
eminence,  whose  writings  fnrnished  so  few  quolable  p 
Schlegel  then  praised  Byron.  Coleridge  immediately 
depreciate  him.  '  Ah  ! '  said  he,  '  Byron  is  a  meteor, 
will  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die : "  Wordsworth  there '  (] 
to  him) 'is  a  "star  luminous  and  fixed."'  During  the  firs 
of  Byron's  reputation  tlie  sale  of  his  works  was  nnpa 
while  that  of  "Wordsworth's  was  insignificant,  and  no 
succeeding  year,  in  proportion  as  the  circulation  of 
works  has  fallen  off,  the  issue  of  Wordsworth's  poe 
steadily  increased. 

I  observed  tliat,  as  a  rule,  Wordsworth  allowed  Ci 
to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself;  but  once  or  twice  Ci 
would  succeed  in  entangling  Wordsworth  in  a  discus 
some  abstract  metapliysical  question.  .  .  . 

I  must  say  I  never  saw  any  manifestation  of  small  j 
between  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  which  ...  I  thou 
commonly  to  the  credit  of  both.  I  am  sure  tliey  entert 
thorough  respect  for  eacli  other's  intellectual  endowmen 

Wordsworth  was  a  single-minded  man :  with  less  imag 
than  Coleridge,  but  with,  a  more  harmonious  judgmei 
better  balanced  principles. 

Coleridge,  conscious  of  his  ti-anseendent  powersf  riot 
licence  of  tongue  which  no  man  could  tame.  Word 
though  he  could  disconrse  most  eloquent  mtiaic,  waj 
unwilling  to  sit  still  in  Coleridge's  presence,  yet  could 
happy  in  prattling  witli  a  child  as  in  communing  with  i 

If  Wordsworth  condescended  to  converse  with  me,  lit 
to  me  as  if  I  were  liis  equal  in  mind,  and  made  me 
and  proud  in  consequence.  If  Coleridge  held  me 
button,  for  lack  of  fitter  audience,  he  had  a  talent  for  i 
jue  feel  his  wisdom  and  my  own  stupidity;  so  that 
miserable  and  humiliated  by  the  sense  of  it.  .  .  . 
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]iad  occasional  walks  with  Coleridge  iu  the  garden,  and 
wiUi  ^Vo^dsworth  over  the  fields.  The  former  was  an 
mt  pedestrian,  the  latter  a  practised  one.  I  revert 
■Bi  great  delight  to  a  long  expedition  I  one  day  made  with 
^Msworth  alone.  He  had  heard  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
^Huiiiim  abbey,  Heisterbach,  on  the  side  of  the  Bhine  oppo- 
ttb  to  that  on  which  we  were  staying.  He  asked  me,  playfully, 
ii  join  him,  in  these  words : — 

Go  with  118  into  the  abbey there  ; 

And  let  us  there,  at  large,  discourse  our  fortunes. 

Hitherto  I  had  only  seen  Woixlsworth  in  the  presence  of 
Joleridge ;  and  had  imagined  him,  constitutionally,  coutempla- 
Ne  and  taciturn.  To-day  I  discovered  that  his  reticence  was 
elf-imposed,  out  of  consideration  for  the  inordinate  loquacity 
f  his  brother  poet.    Coleridge  always  speechified  or  preachedV 

His  ar^iment 
Was  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

Wordsworth  chatted  nalumlly  and  fluently,  out  of  the  fulness 

>[  his  heart,  and  not  from  a  wish  to  display  his  eloquence.    As 

I  hstened  to  him  in  this  happy  walk,  I  could  not  but  apply 

to  him  one  of  Hooker's  wise  saws,  *  He  who  speaketh  no  more 

than  edifieth  is  undeservedly  reprehended  for  much  speaking.' 

Idolatry  of  Nature  seemed  with  Wordsworth  both  a  passion 

tod  a  principle.     She  seemed  a  deity  enshrined  within  his 

Wrt    Coleridge  studied  her  rather  as  a  mighty  storehouse 

fe  poetical  imagery  than  for  innate  love  of  her,  for  her  own 

8weet  sake.     If  once  embarked   in  lecturing,  no  landscape, 

Wever  grand,  detained  his  notice  for  a  second ;  whereas,  let 

Woidaworth  have  been  ever  so   absorbed   in   argument,  he 

^onld  drop  it  without  hesitation  to  feast  his  eyes  on  some 

combination  of  new  scenery.  .  .  . 

In  that  same    stroll   to   Heisterbach,  he  pointed   out  to 
Jne  such  beauty  of  design  in  objects  I  liad  used  to  trample 
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under  foot,  that  I  felt  as  if  almost  every  spot  on  wluc 
was  holy  ground  which  I  had  rudely  desecrated,  1 
would  fill  with  tears  and  his  voice  falter  as  h 
on  the  benevoleut  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  di; 
by  reverential  observation.  .  .  . 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  reciprocal  ad 
entertained  by  the  two  poets  for  each  other's  gifts  ma 
blind  to  each  other's  infinuilies.  Wordsworth,  in  spei 
Coleridge,  would  admit,  though  most  regretfully,  th 
flaws  in  liis  character ;  such,  for  instance,  as  his  add 
opium,  liis  ungrateful  conduct  to  Southey,  and  his  m 
his  parental  and  conjugal  obligations.  Coleridge,  on  t 
hand,  ever  forward  as  Le  was  in  defending  Wordswoi 
liteiury  assailants,  had  evident  pleasure  in  expi 
parsimony.  ,  .  ."* 


1 


or  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  journey  to  the  Isle  of  1 
best  record  is,  as  usual,  in  her  own  Journal.  She  was 
panied  by  her  nephew,  William  Wordsworth.  The  " 
referred  to  in  her  Journal  was  Mrs,  AVordsworth's  brot 
"retired  Mariner"  of  the  9th  Sonnet,  composed  du 
subsequent  tour  of  her  brother  in  1833,  They  left  I 
the  26th  of -June  1828.  The  following  are  extracts  fi 
Journal : — 

"  Thursday,  June  S6r/(,  182S.— Called  at  half-past  I 
breakfasted  by  kitchen  fire.  \Valked  to  the  end  ol 
terrace;  grey  calm,  and  warbling  birds;  sad  at  the  thi 
my  voyage,  cheered  only  by  the  end  of  it.  Sat  long  at 
door;  grey  and  still  ;  coach  full,  and  sour  looks  with 
made  a  fifth ;  won  my  way  by  civility,  and  communica 
formation  to  a  sort  of  gentleman  fisher  going  to  Wyi 
English  manners  ungracions:  be  left  us  at  Nftg's  Hea 


*  &e.e  Mmrnr  of  Cliarltt  ATaj/uf  I'ohuj  (1871),  ohiji.  v.  pp.  Ii: 
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•  low  or  good  wish.  Morning  still  foggy.  Wytheburn, 
and  trees.  Stayed  inside  till  an  Inn  beside  Bassenthwaite; 
only  another  lady  in  coach,  so  iiad  a  good  view  of  the  many 
dooidy  saminits  and  swelling  hreaetworka  of  Slciddaw,  and  was 
puticalarly  struck  with  the  auiplitnde  of  style  and  ohjeets,  £at 
Ittliui  foreground,  large  fields,  and  luxuriant  hedges, — a  perfect 
gudm  of  Eden,  rich  as  ivory  and  pearls.  Dull  and  barisli 
tma  Cuckermouth.  Town  surprised  me  with  its  poor  aspect. 
Old  mftriiet-house  to  be  pulled  down.  Sorry  I  could  not  study 
(be  old  place.  Life  bas  gone  from  my  Father's  Court.  View 
bridge  beautiful.  Euin,  castle,  meadows  with  hay- 
I,  ,  ,  .  Again  cold  and  drearj"  after  river  goes.  Dorrington 
dreary,  yet  fine  trees.  Dropped  Mr.  Lowther's  sons  from 
Easy-looking  fiesh-coloiired  aunt,  looks  managing  and 
«dl  sjitiefied  with  herself,  hut  kind  to  the  boys;  little  sister  very 
^»d,  and  brothers  in  a  bustle  of  pleasure.  .  .  .  Workington 
vetr  dismal;  beautiful  approach  to  Whitehaven;  comfortless 
but  served  by  a  German  waiter ;  Buckhouse's  daughter ;  a 
achnrch;  the  sea,  the  castle;  dirty  women,  ragged  children; 
ihoes,  DO  stockings ;  fine  view  of  cliffs  and  stone  quarry; 
fRtfy,  smokeless,  blue-roofed  town;  cattle  and  inn  a  foreign 
•qtect.  Embarked  at  ten.  Full  moon ;  lighthouse ;  summer 
ikjf :  move'l  away ;  and  saw  nothing  till  a  distant  view  of  Isle 
of  Man.  Bills  cut  off  by  clouds.  Beautiful  approach  to  Douglas 
iiirboar;  wind  fallen.  Harry  met  me  at  inn;  surprised  with 
ilhops  and  Btore-housea ;  walk  on  the  gardens  of  the 
billi;  decayed  houses,  divided  gardens;  luxuriant  flowers  and 
i,  very  like  a  French  place ;  an  Italian  lady,  the  owner  ; 
vr  very  clear,  though  hazy  in  Cumberland.  Very  fine  walk 
t«a  on  the  cliff;  sea  calm,  and  as  if  enclosed  by  haze; 
sporting  near  the  rocks ;  a  few  sea-birds  to  chatter  and 
bat  mostly  silent  rocks ;  two  very  grand  masses  in  a  little 
id  rivulet  of  sea-water  between  tbem ;  the  hills 
ivered  with  cropped  gorse,  a  very  rich  dark  green,    This 
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gorse  cropped  in  winter,  aiid  preserved  for  cattls 
moon  rose  lai^e  and  dull,  like  an  ill-cleaned  braa( 
surmounts  the  haze,  and  sends  over  the  calm  seL 
pillar.  In  the  opposite  quarter  Douglas  harboul! 
boats  in  motion,  dark  masts  and  eloquent  ropes ;  a 
town  ascend  t-o  the  commanding  airy  steeps  whei 


SaturiUiy,  2Sth  Jam: — Lovely  moruiny  ;  wallce 
to  the  nunnery ;  cool  groves  of  young  trees  and 
ones.  General  Goulding  has  built  a.  handsome  h 
site  of  the  old  nunnery,  on  which  stands  a  mod 
be  pulled  down).  The  old  convent  bell,  hung  ot 
as  a  house-bell ;  the  valley  very  pretty,  witJi  a 
and  might  be  beautiful,  if  properly  drained.  TB 
niiunery  charming  from  some  points. 

Walked  on  to  the  old  church,  Kirk  Braddfl 
steeple.  Burial-ground  beautifully  shaded,  and 
stones.  Tombstone  or  obelisk  to  the  memory  o! 
Duke  of  Atbol,  commander  of  the  ^lanx  Fencible 

Douglas  mai'ket  very  Ijusy.  Women  often  wH 
like  the  Welsh ;  and  girls  without  shoes  and  stoo 
otherwise  not  ill  dressed.  Panniers  made  of  il 
country  people  speak  more  Manx  than  English;] 
not  coarse  nor  harsh.  Cliffs  picturesque  above  !£ 
waterfall  (without  water) ;  tlie  castle  of  very  wW 
Scotland,  after  the  style  of  Inveraray.  How  mm 
and  better  suited  to  its  site  would  be  the  a&ti 
rock..  The  nunnery  house  is  as  it  should  be;  ai 
with  stronger  towers  in  the  same  style,  woulcj 
noble  object  in  the  bay.  .  .  ,  Koad  and  flat  s^ 
the  sea ;  a  beautiful  sea  residence  for  the  soIiS 
breezes,  and  sky  clear  of  haziness. 


Sunddi/,  2^th  June. — A  lovely  bright  morning; 
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view  over  the  sky-blue  sea ;  breezy  on  the  heights. 
Browne's  church.    Text  from  Isaiah,  the  '  Shadow  of  u 
Bock,'  etc.,  applied  to  our  Saviour  and  the  Christian  dis- 
ID.     Market-place  and  harbour  cheerful,  and,  compared 
yesterday,  quiet     Gay  pleasure-boats  in  harbour,  from 
)1  and  Scotland,  with  splendid  Hags.     During  service 
noises  of  children  and  sometimes  of  carriages  distressing. 
Btowne  a  sensible  and  feeling,  yet  monotonous  and  weak- 
reader.     His  ironed  shoes  clank  along  the  aisle — the 
of  this  very  odd.     Called  in  the  Post  Office  lane  at  the 
iter's,  narrow  as  an  Italian  street,  and  the  house  low, 
old-fashioned  and  cleanly.     Stairs  worn  down  with  much 
ig,  and  everything  reminding  one  of  life  at  Penrith  forty 
back.    A  cheerful  family  of  useful-looking,  well-informed 
iters.;  English  father  and  Scotch  mother.     Crowds  inquir- 
for  letters.    To  Kirk  Bradden,  one  and  a  half  miles ;  arrived 
M  Becond  lesson.    Funeral  service  for  two  children  ;  the  coffins 
fa  the  church.     Mr.  Howard  a  fine-looking  man  and  agreeable 
preacher.     The  condition  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  ungodly 
•fter  death  was  the   subject.     Groups  sitting  on  the  tomb- 
•tones    reminded  me   of    the   Continent.      The    churchyard 
ihady  and  cool,  a  sweet  resting-place.    We  lingered  long,  and 
talked  home  through  the  nunnery  grounds.     The  congrega- 
tion rustic,  but  very  gay.     There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  the 
^  poor  people  in  either   church,    and  iii   Douglas   great 
wunbers  were    about   in   the    streets  during    service.      Mr. 
Ptttman  called,  a  gentlemanly  man,  faded,  and  delicate-looking  ; 
ta)Tight  up  at  Dublin  College  for  the  bar,  took  to  the  stage, 
BMffried  a  hotel  lady,  disapproved  by  her  friends,  gave  lectures 
on  elocution,  had  profits,  but  obliged  to  desist,  having  broken 
*  blood-vessel.;    now    living    on    a    very   small    income    at 
Douglas  in  lodgings  ;    sighing   for   house- keeping,  and  they 
l>4Ve  bought  the  house  we  visited  last  night  on  the  sands. 
-After  tea  walked  with  Joanna  on  pier — a  very  gay  and  crowded 
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scene.  Saw  the  steftm-packet  depart  for  Liverpoo'? 
in  immense  liats.  and  as  fine  as  millinery  and  tli 
various  tastes  can  make  them.  Eeatiish  tars ;  their  i 
boats  in  harbour,  witii  splendid  flags ;  two  or  three 
suitors  in  bright  blue  jackets,  their  badges  on  theii 
their  liata  trimmed  with  blue  ribbands.  For  the  firs 
aawthe  Cumberland  hills  ;  but  dimly.  Sea  very  bright 
with  old  eailor  and  tried  Iiis  spectacles.  Went  to  the 
Head,  very  fiue  walk  on  the  turf  tracks  among  the  slio 
bright  green,  studded  with  yellow  flowers  in  bunches,  tb 
bed-straw ;  tbe  green  sea-weed  with  the  brown  bed  of  ' 
produces  a  beautiful  effect  of  colouring,  and  the  nu 
well-dressed,  or  rather  s7(t)!('i/;/-dressed,  people  is  ast( 
gathered  together  in  the  harbour,  and  sprinkled  c 
heights.  Fine  view  of  rocks  below  ua  on  the  lower  ro 
gered  till  near  ten.  Lovely  moonlight  when  I  went 
amused  with  Miss  Fanny  Buston,  her  conceit,  her  lo 
her  painted  cheeks,  not  painted  but  by  nature. 


Tuesday,  July  \st. — With  Joanna  to  the  sliore,  and  i 
the  pier.  Very  little  air  even  there,  but  refreshing ; 
water  of  the  bay  clear,  and  green  as  the  Rhine  ;  close 
in  the  streets ;  but  the  sun  gets  out  when  the  tide  co 
a  breeze,  and  all  is  refreshed. 

Wednesday  morning,  July  2rf. — In  evening  walked 
a-Shee  (the  harbour  of  peace) ;  foggy,  and  hills  invisj 
stream  very  pretty.  Shaggy  banks ;  varied  trees ;  t 
rosebushes  and  honeysuckles.  Returned  by  sanda;  a  1: 
playfield  for  children.  The  rocks  of  gorgeous  colours- 
brown,  vivid  green,  in  form  resembling  models  of  tt 
The  foggj'  air  not  oppressive. 


Thursday,  Ji'ly  3d. — A. fine  morning,  but  still  misty 
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On  DoQglas  heights,  the  sea-rocks  tremendous ;  Avind  high ; 
a  waterfowl  sportiog  on  the  roughest  part  of  the  sea ;  flocks 
of  jackdaws,  very  small ;  a  few  gulls ;  two  men  reclined  at 
the  top  of  a  precipice  with  their  dogs;  small  boats  tossing 
in  the  eddy,  and  a  pleasure-boat  out  with  ladies ;  misei  y  it 
voold  have  been  for  me ;  guns  fired  from  the  ship,  a  fine  echo 
in  the  harbour;  saw  the  flash  long  before  the  report.  Sir  Wui 
Hilaiy  saved  a  boy's  life  to-day  in  the  harbour.  He  raised  a 
regiment  for  Government,  and  chose  his  own  reward — a 
Baronetcy! 

Friday^  Aih  July. — ^Walked  with  Henry  to  the  Harbour  of 
Peace,  and  up  the  valley;  very  pretty  overarched  bridge; 
neat  houses,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  blooming  fences — 
the  same  that  are  so  ugly  seen  from  a  distance :  the  wind 
sweeping  those  fences,  they  glance  and  intermingle  colours  as 
bright  as  gems. 

Saturday, — Very  bright  morning.  Went  to  tlic  Duke's 
gardens,  which  are  beautiful  I  thouglit  of  Italian  villas, 
and  Italian  bays,  looking  down  on  a  long  green  hiwu 
adorned  with  flower-beds,  such  as  ours,  at  one  end;  a 
perfect  level,  with  grand  walks  at  the  ends,  woods  rising  from 
it  up  the  steeps ;  and  the  dashing  sea,  boats,  and  ships,  and 
ladies  stniggling  with  the  wind;  veils  and  gay  shawls  and 
waving  flounces.  The  gardens  beautifully  managed, — wild,  yet 
neat  enough  for  plentiful  produce  ;  shrubbery,  forest  trees, 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  hot-houses,  all  connected,  yet  divided 
by  the  form  of  the  ground.  Nature  and  art  hand  in  hand, 
tall  shrubs,  and  Spanish  chestnut  in  great  luxuriance.  Lord 
Rtzallan's  children  keeping  their  mother's  birthday  in  the 
strawberry  beds.  Loveliest  of  evenings.  Isle  perfectly  clear, 
but  no  Cumberland ;  the  sea  alive  with  all  colours,  the  eastern 
Aj  as  bright  as  the  west  after  sunset. 

VOL.  111.  K 
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Monday,  7th  July. — Depart«d  for  Castletown.  Notfir 
interesting  except  peeps  of  the  sea.  Well  peopled  ani 
vated,  yet  generally  naked.  Eartli  hedges,  yet  thrivin 
in  white  rows ;  descent  of  a  little  glen  or  large  clil 
pleasing,  with  its  small  tribute  to  the  ocean.  One  i 
and  a  corn  enclosure,  wild-thyme,  sedum,  etc. ;  brillia 
dark-gi'een  gorse ;  the  bay  lovely  on  ^\i\a  sweet  m< 
narrow  flowery  lanes,  wild  sea-view,  low  peninsula  o 
Ness,  large  round  fort  and  ruined  church  ;  bay  and  poi 
mean,  comfortless  ;  low  walk  at  Castletown,  drawbridg 
and  castle,  handsome  strong  fortress,  soldiers  pacing  si 
officers  and  music,  groups  of  women  in  white  caps  lie 
very  like  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  etc.  etc.  C 
large  rooms,  no  neatness. 

Tutsday,  8(A  July. — Eoae  before  six.  Pleasant  \\a\k 
Mary  Kirk,  along  the  bay  before  breakfast :  well  cul 
very  populous,  but  wanting  trees ;  outlines  of  hUls  p 
Port  Mary,  harbour  for  Manx  fleet;  pretty  green 
near  the  port,  neat  huts  under  those  rocks,  with 
garden,  fishing-uets,  and  sheep,  really  beautiful ;  a  wil 
and  beautiful  descent  to  Port  Erin  ;  a  fleet  of  nea 
sails  and  nets  in  the  circular  rocky  harbour,  white 
at  different  heights  on  the  bank.  Then  across  tlie  < 
past  Castle  Rushen — a  white  church,  and  standing  low ;  c 
country,  a  few  good  houses,  hut  seldom  pretty  in  archit 
children  coming  from  school,  schools  very  frequent:  i 
drag  up  the  hill,  an  equal  ascent ;  turf,  and  not  bad  ro 
a  weary  way. 

But  I  ought  to  have  before  described  our  passagi 
Port  Mary  to  Port  Erin,  over  Spanish  Head,  to  view  tl 
a  high  island,  forty  acres,  partly  cultivated,  and  peopk 
rabbits — rent  paid  therewith  ;  a  stormy  passage  to  the 
boat  hurrying  through  with  tide,  another  small  isle  adj 
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reiT  WUd ;  I  tliouglit  of  the  passage  lietween  Loch  Awe  and 
Licb  Etive.  To  return  to  the  mountain  aacent  from  Castle 
:  peat  stacks  all  over,  and  a  few  warm  snow  huta ; 
tkitches  secured  by  straw  ropes,  and  the  avails  (in  which  was 
gwerrdlj'  buried  one  window)  cushioned  all  over  with  thyme 
n  fall  blow,  low  sedum,  and  various  other  flowers.  Called  on 
Henry's  friend  beside  the  mountain  gate  ;  her  house  blinding 
wiUi  smoke.  I  sate  in  the  doorway.  She  was  affectionately 
gitil  to  see  Henry,  shook  hands  and  blessed  us  at  parting — '  God 
W  with  you,  and  prosper  you  on  yonr  journey!'  Descend: 
e  cottage'!,  like  wagon  roofs  of  straw,  chance  directed  pipes 
F  ehimneya  and  flowery  walls,  not  a  shoe  or  a  stocking  to 
Dolby  Glen,  beautiful  stream,  and  stone  cottages, 
d  ewdens  hedged  with  flowery  elder,  and  mallows  as  beauti- 
■  getauinma  in  a  greenhouse. 


■R.I 


WtdnOd-iij,  Wi,  Prt/tf.— Morning  bright,  and  all  the  town 
Yrslurday  the  flrst  of  the  herring  fishing,  and  black 
laden  wilh  silvery  herrings  were  hauled  through 
herrings  in  the  hand  on  sticks,  and  huge  black 
through  the  dust.  Sick  at  the  sight,  ferried 
he  harbour  to  the  Island  Castle,  very  grand  and  very 
cathedral,  tower,  and  extensive  ruins,  and  tomb- 
i  of  recent  date :  several  of  shipwrecked  men.  Our 
Elbowed  ufl  the  place  where,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us, 
I  QfUni  Edwaid  Christian  was  confined,  and  another  dungeon 
•the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  shut  up  fifteen  yeai-s,  and 
■■  &d,  and  used  to  aj)pear  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog : 
■■>  «liiier  who  used  to  laugh  at  the  story  vowed  he  wonld 
?■*  Ui  ii,  and  died  raving  mad.  The  Casllc  was  built 
*»  irtillerj'  was  used,  and  the  walls  are  so  thin  that  it  is 
■?»ing  that  it  has  stood  so  long,  The  grassy  floor  of  the 
S  Wigliihil  to  rest  on  through  a  summer's  day,  to  view 
^jp"  aud  sea,  and  hear  the  dashing  waves,  here  seldom 
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gentle  *  for  the  entrance  to  this  narrow  harbour  is  ver 
Fine   caves  towards  the  north,  but  it  being  high  w£ 
could  not  go  to  them.     Our  way  to  Kirk  Michael,  a  d< 
terrace ;   sea  to   our  left,  cultivated  hills  to  the  rig 
views  backwards  to  Peele  channing.     The  town  stands 
very  steep  green  hill,  with  a  watch-tower  at  the  top, 
castle  on  its  own  rock  in  the  sea — a  sea  as  clear 
mountain  stream.     Fishing- vessels  still  sallying  forth. 
the  good  Bishop  Wilson's  grave,  and  rambled  under  th 
of  his  trees  at  Bishop's  Court,  a  mile  further.     The 
country  pleasant  to  Eamsey ;  steep  red  banks  of  rive 
town  close  to  the  sea,  within  a  large  bay,  formed  to  th 
by  a  bare  red  steep,  to  the  south  by  green  mountj 
glen  and  fine  trees,  with   houses  on  the  steep.      S 
harbour,  a  steam- vessel  at  a  distance,  and  sea  and  hill 
in  the  evening-time.     Pleasant  houses   overlooking  1 
but  the  cottage  f  all  unsuspected  till  we  reach  a  little 
where  it  lurks  at  the  foot  of  a  glen,  under  green  ste 
low  thatched  white  house  dividing  the  grassy  pleasu 
adorned  with   flowers,  and  above  it  on  one  side  a 
garden — flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  intermingled,  and  al 
the  orchard  and  forest  trees ;   peeps  of  the  sea  and 
glen,  and  a  full  view  of  the  green  steep ;  a  little  strea 
muring  below.     We  sauntered  in  the  garden,  and  I  pac 
path  to  path,  picked  ripe  fruit,  ran  down  to  the  sane 
paced,   watched   the    ships   and    steam-boats — in    she 
channed  with  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  scene  :  tl 
rural  glen,  the  cheerful  shore,  the  solemn  sea.     To  be( 
day  was  gone. 

Thursday/. — Rose  early.     Could  not  resist  the  sum 


♦  Comivaiv  tlie  Kl^jiac  StaHzas  svg^sieti  fty  a  pirturt  of  Pffle  C 
Sform^  vol,  iii,  p.  4o. 

t  The  hou5o  in  which  they  wen?  to  st«y  at  Kauisev. 
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the  shady  woody  steeps,  the  bright  flowers,  the  gentle 
1,  the  soft  flowing  sea.  Walked  to  Manghold  Head,  and 
[hold  Kirk :  the  first  where  the  cross  was  planted.  The 
of  Bamsey  Bay  delightful  from  the  Head :  a  fine  green 
,  on  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  pretty  chapel,  with  one 
outside,  an  ancient  pedestal  curiously  carved,  Christ  on 
cross,  the  mother  and  infant  Jesus,  the  Manx  arms,  and 
devices ;  near  it  the  square  foundation  surrounded  with 
of  another  cross,  on  which  is  now  placed  a  small  sun- 
I,  the  whole  lately  barbarously  whitewashed,  with  churcli 
Toof — a  glaring  contrast  to  the  grey  thatched  cottages,  and 
trees,  which  partly  embower  the  church.  Numerous  are 
grave-stones  surrounding  that  neat  and  humble  building : 
sanctoaiy  taken  from  the  waste,  where  fern  and  heath  grow 
d,  and  over-grow  the  graves.  I  sate  on  the  hill,  while 
fleniy  sought  the  Holy  Well,  visited  once  a  year  by  tlie  Manx 
sen  and  women,  where  they  leave  their  ofiering — a  pin,  or 
any  other  trifle.  Walked  leisurely  back  to  Eamsey ;  fine 
Tiews  of  the  bay,  the  orange-coloured  buoy,  the  lovely  town, 
the  gieeu  steeps.  The  town  very  pretty  seen  from  the  quay 
as  at  the  mountain's  foot ;  rich  wood  climbing  up  the  moun- 
tain glen,  and  spread  along  the  hillsides." 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  volume  to 
Mr.  Barron  Field's  MS.,  which  he  called  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth,  with  Extracts  from  his 
Letters  to  the  Author."  It  is  a  very  miscellaneous  and  unequal 
product.  Wordsworth  himself  went  over  it,  and  annotated  it 
with  much  care,  while  he  was  opposed  to  its  publication.  But 
mnch  that  it  contains  is  valuable ;  and  the  following  letter 
from  Wordsworth  to  Field,  on  the  changes  in  the  text  of  the 
poems  introduced  into  the  edition  of  1836,  to  which  Field  had 
raised  objection,  is  especially  interesting  : — 
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"  Eydal  Mouni,  24th  October  U 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  will  not  spend  time  in  thanking  yc 
TOOT  t:i*MliiP«  bat  will  go  at  once  to  the  point ;  and  t 
stronger  case.  The  Bf^yars.  I  will  state  the  faults,  re 
si^po^d,  which  pat  me  on  the  task  of  altering  it. 

Wltal  otlier  dress  she  had  I  could  not  know, 

yoQ  most  aUow,  is  a  villainons  line,  one  of  the  very  wo 
my  whole  writings —  I  hope  so,  at  least. 

'  In  aU  my  walks,'  I  thought  ohtmsively  personal. 

Her  £ace  wms  <^  Egyptian  brown. 

The  style,  or  rather  composition,  of  this  whole  stanza  is  m 
call  bricklaying,  formal  accnmnlation  of  particulars. 

PouiiDg  oat  sorrows  like  a  sea, 

I  did  not  like  ;  and  sea  clashes  with  '  was  beautiful  t 
below.  •  On  English  land '  is  the  same  rhyme  as  *  gay< 
the  land'  in  the  stanza  below.  Such  were  the  reasoi 
altering.     Now  for  the  success. 

Kor  claimed  she  serrice  from  the  hood, 

is  (I  own)  an  expression  too  pompous  for  the  occasion,  i 
yon  could  substitute  a  line   for  the  villainous  '  What 
dress,'  etc.,  I  would  willingly  part  with  it     But  there  is 
diflBculty. 

She  had  a  tall  man's  height  or  more 

would  anticipate 

She  tower'd  fit  person  for  a  queen. 

The  boys  could  well  understand  '  looking  repi-oof.'  Th 
frowning,  shaking  the  head,  etc.  '  Telling  nie  a  lie  '  mic 
restored,  without  much  objection  on  my  part;  for  'H 
hears  that  rash  reply '  is  somewhat  too  refined  ;  but  as 

It  Wiis  your  mother,  as  I  say, 
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letained,  the  fact  is  implied  of  my  knowledge  of   their 

told  an  untruth.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  have 

at  giving  more  eloquence  and  dignity  to  this  poem, 

ly  on  its  own  account,  and  partly  that  it  might  harmonise 

with  the  one  appended  to  it.     I  thought  I  had  suc- 

|4D0Gaea  in  my  attempt  better  than,  it  seems,  I  have  done.    You 

[  'Win   observe  that  in  any  meditated  alteration  of  the  first 

^  iManza,  which  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  do  for 

me,  the  word  head  cannot  be  used,  on  account  of  '  head  those 

ancient  Amazonian  files '  in  the  stanza  below. 

The  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

The  shell  was  substituted  for  the  washing-tub,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Coleridge ;   and  greatly  as  I  respect  your  opinion 
and  Liamb's,  I  cannot  now  bring  myself  to  undo  my  work, 
though   if  I  had  been  aware  beforehand   that  such  judges 
ivonld  have  objected,  I  should  not  have  troubled  myself  with 
making  the  alteration.    I  met  the  other  day  with  a  pretty 
pictnre  of  hazardous  navigation  like  this.     I  think  it  is  on  the 
coast  of  Madras,  where  people  are  described  as  trusting  them- 
selves to  the  rough  waves  on  small  rafts,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  flat  raft  being  hidden  from  view  by  the  billows,  the  navi- 
gator appears  to  be  sitting  on  the  bare  waters. 

Rural  Architecture, 

*  From  the  meadows  of  Armath,'  etc.  My  sister  objected 
so  strongly  to  this  alteration  at  the  time,  that,  her  judgment 
being  confirmed  by  yours,  the  old  reading  may  be  restored. 

Pedestrian  Tour  among  tlic  Alps. 

No  more  alon^jr  thy  vales  and  viney  groves, 
Whole  hamlets  disappearing  as  he  moves, 
With  cheeks  overspread  by  smiles  of  baneful  glow, 
On  his  pale  horse  shall  fell  Consumption  go. 
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I  had  utterly  forgotten  this  passage :    at  all  events,  as 
bold  juvenile  thing  it  might  be  restored.     I  suppose  I  miul| 
have  written  it,  from  its  being  applied  here,  in  my  mind,  ndlj 
to  an  individual  but  to  a  people. 

Ruth, 

And  there  exulting  in  her  wrongs, 
Among  the  music  of  her  songs, 
She  fearfully  caroused. 

This  was  altered,  Lamb  having  observed  that  it  was  not 
English.  I  liked  it  better  myself;  but  certainly  to  'carouse 
cups ' — that  is,  to  empty  tlieni — is  the  genuine  English. 

The  Sailor's  Mother. 

And  thus  continuing  she  said, 
I  had  a  son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas. 

These  last  words  shall  be  restored.  I  suppose  I  had  objected 
to  the  first  line,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  rather  flat. 

He  to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 
Had  left  it  to  be  watched  and  fed 
Till  he  came  back  again. 

Than  this  last  line,  I  own, 

And  pipe  its  song  in  siifety 

strikes  me  as  better,  because  'from  the  bodings  of  his  mind' 
he  feared  lie  should  not  come  back  again.  He  might  drama- 
tically have  said  to  his  fellow-lodger :  '  Take  care  of  this 
bird  till  I  come  back  again,'  not  liking  to  own  to  another,  or 
to  himself  even,  in  words,  that  he  feared  he  should  not  return, 
but  as  he  is  not  introduced  here  speaking,  it  is  (I  think) 
better,  and  brings  in  a  pretty  image  of  the  bird  singing,  when 
its  master  might  be  in  peril,  or  no  more. 
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The  Emigrant  Mother. 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own  ; 
I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms  ; 
For  they  confound  me.     As  it  is, 
I  liave  forgot  those  smiles  of  his. 

objected  to  the  last  two  lines,  for  which  is  substi 


By  those  bewildering  glances  crost, 
III  which  the  light  of  his  is  lost. 


i  Tlie  alteration  ouglit,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  retained. 

The  Idiot  Boy. 

•Across    the  saddle'   is  much  better.     So    *  up    towards' 
instead  of '  up  upon '  in  Michael. 

The  Green  Linnet. 

.     A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems 

may  be  thus  retained  : — 

My  sight  he  dazzles — nay  deceives  : 
He  seeuDLS  a  brother  of  the  leaves. 

The  stanza,  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  quote  it,  is  very 
faulty.  *  Forth  he  teems '  is  a  provincialism ;  Dr.  Johnson 
says  *  a  low  word,  when  used  in  this  sense.'  But  my  main 
motive  for  altering  this  stanza  was  the  wholly  unjustifiable 
use  of  the  word  trcdn^  as  applied  to  leaves  attached  to  a  tree. 
A  train  of  withered  leaves,  driven  in  the  wind  along  the  gravel, 
as  I  have  often  seen  them,  sparkliug  in  April  sunshine,  might 
be  said.  '  Did  feign '  is  also  an  awkward  expletive  for  an 
elegant  poem,  as  this  is  generally  allowed  to  be. 
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To  the  Small  Celandine, 
'  Old  Magellan  '  shall  be  restored. 

To  the  Daisi/. 
Thou  wander  st  the  wide  world  about,  etc. 

I  was  loath  to  part  with  this  stauza.  It  may  eitl 
restored,  or  printed  at  the  end  of  a  volume,  among  not< 
variations,  when  you  edit  the  fifteenth  edition. 

To  a  Skylark. 

After  having  succeeded  so  well  in  the  second  *  Sk; 
and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  entitled  '  A  Morning 
cise,'  in  my  notice  of  this  bird,  I  became  indifferent  t 
poem,  which  Coleridge  used  severely  to  condemn,  and  t( 
contemptuously.  I  like,  however,  the  beginning  of  it  sc 
that  for  the  sake  of  that  I  tacked  to  it  the  respectablj 
conclusion.  I  have  no  objection,  as  you  have  been  p 
with  it,  to  restore  the  whole  piece.  Could  you  improv 
little  ? 

To  the  Cuckoo. 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Restore  this.     The  alteration  was  made  in  conseque 
my  noticing  one  day  that  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo,  which 
heard  from  a  tree  at  a  great  distance,  did  not  seem  any 
when  I  approached  the  ti^ee. 

Gipsies, 

The  concluding  apology  shall  be  cancelled.  '  Goin 
is  precisely  the  word  wanted  ;  but  it  makes  a  weak  and 
ivntly  prosaic  line,  so  near  the  end  of  a  poem.  I  i 
cannot  be  altered,  as  the  rhvnie  must  be  retained,  on  a 
of  tlu^  oonoludins  vorso. 
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In  the  second  Cuckoo^  I  was  displeased  with  the  exist- 
ing alteration,  and  in  my  copy  have  written  in  pencil  thus: — 

Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Often  catches  from  afar  ; 
Listen,  ponder,  etc., 

lutoring  *  Listen,  ponder,'  as  you  wish.  The  word  *  re- 
bounds '  I  wish  much  to  introduce  here ;  for  the  imaginative 
iming  turns  upon  the  echo,  which  ought  to  be  revived  as 
lear  the  conclusion  as  possible. 

Pale  Castle  in  a  Storm. 

The  light  that  ne^er  was  on  sea  or  lund 

«W1  be  restored.     I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  reasons 
^■t  put  me  upon  the  alteration. 

The  passages  in  Peter  Bell  were  altered  out  of  deference  to 
«  opinions  of  others.  You  say  little  is  a  word  of  endear- 
^^^  I  meant  little  mulish  as  contemptuous.  Spiteful,  I 
w,  would  scarcely  be  understood  without  your  anecdote. 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour, 

Cramm'd  just  as  they  on  earth  were  crainmM  ? 

Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea, 

But  as  you  by  their  faces  see, 

All  silent,  and  all  damn'd. 

Thtt  Stanza  I  omitted — though  one  of  the  most  imaginative  in 
w*  whole  piece — not  to  offend  the  pious. 

The  Exciirsioiiy  edition  of  1827. 
And  make  the  vessel  of  the  big  round  year.  (P.  364.) 

know  there  is  such  a  line  as  this  somewhere,  but  for  the 
**rfme  I  cannot  tell  where. 


*  The  poem  he  caUed  The  Echo.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  IS. 
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He  T-je^iSeii.  t&Dogh  relactAot,  for  his  miod 

LBRz&rsfrehr  <ii<pi»ed  him  to  retire 

T->  kis  vn  eoren  :  as  a  billow  heaved 

Upce  tie  beack  rolls  hick  into  the  sea.  (. 

I  CMsa^yi  accede  to  yotir  objection  to  the  billow.  The 
ssijJt  ii.  be  was  cast  ont  of  his  element,  and  falls  bac 
h.  as  nannllT  and  necessaiilr  as  a  billow  into  th 
Tirse  is  imagination  in  fastening  solely  upon  that  c 
^erasie  print    of  resemblance — stopping    there,  thinki 

And  there, 
MenOr  seated  in  a  rin^  partook 
TW  bev^en^  diavn  trom  China's  fragrant  herb.         ( 

'  Drink  tea '  is  too  familiar.  My  line  is  (I  own)  son 
UM>  pompous,  as  yon  say. 

I  am  much  pleased  that  yon  think  the  alterations  < 
Eamraon  improvements.    My  sister  thinks  them   so 
ably.     Bead  page  332  thos  : — 

Tboagh  apprehensions  cro:$s'd  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  likened,  (tc, 

shorter.     Page  220,  for  '  When  night,'  etc,  read  '  Till 
etc — I  remain,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WORDSWOR' 


s. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

TO     IRELAND— CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    ROWAN    HAMILTON, 

1828-1830. 

ro  letters  from  Wordsworth  to  Mr,  Field,  in^  reference  to 
own  poems,  may  begin  this  chapter  : —  * 


"  Rydal  Mount,  20th  Deer,  1828. 
I>EAR  Sib, — I  am  truly  glad  that  you  liked  T/ie  Triad.f 
iX  ^^^nlr  great  part  of  it  is  as  spirited  as  anything  I  have  written ; 
L-lmt  I  'WBS  afraid  to  trust  my  judgment,  as  the  airy  figures  are 
jjl  sketched  from  originals  that  are  dear  to  me. 

I  have  had  a  Worcester  paper  sent  me,  that  gives  what  it 
f>i^11a  the  real  history  of  Miserrimus — spoiling,  as  real  histories 
generally  do,  the  poem  altogether.  I  doubt  whether  I  ought 
to  tell  it  yon,  and  yet  I  may  ;  for  I  had  heard  before — though 
I  wrote  the  sonnet — another  history  of  the  same  tomb- 
The  first  was  that  it  was  placed  over  an  impious 
-who,  in  Popish  times,  had  profaned  the  pyx.  The 
newspaper  tale  is  that  it  was  placed  over  the  grave  of  a  Non- 
juring  clergyman  at  his  own  request — one  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  to  Kling  William,  was  ejected  in  consequence,  and 
lived  upon  the  charity  of  the  Jacobites.  He  died  at  eighty- 
eig:ht  years  of  age  ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  have 
been  iU-fed ;  yet  the  story  says  that  the  word  alluded  to  his 
oiMrn  sufierings,  on  the  account  of  his  ejection  only.     He  must 


*  They  are  from  MS.  Memoir 8  mentioned  at  p.  140. 
t  Jnst  published  in  The  Keepsake  for  1829. 
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iiare  been  made  of  poor  stuff;  and  an  act  of  duty,  of 
tbe  consequences  were  borne  so  ill,  has  little  to  recon 
him  to  posterity.  I  can  scarcely  think  that  such  a  i 
would  hare  piodaced  so  emphatic  and  startling  an  epit 
and  in  such  a  place — just  at  the  last  of  the  steps  fallinc 
the  Cathedral  to  the  Cloister.  The  pyx  story  is  not  pre 
The  stone  is  too  recent 

I  shonld  like  to  write  a  short  Indian  piece,  if  you 
famish  me  with  a  story.  Sonthey  mentioned  to  me  ( 
Forbes's  Travels  in  India,  Have  you  access  to  the  boo 
leisure  to  consolt  it  ?  He  has  it  not  It  is  of  a  Hindc 
who  applied  to  a  Bramin  to  recover  a  faithless  lov( 
£n:^hman.  The  Biamin  furnished  her  with  an  ud 
with  which  she  was  to  anoint  his  chest,  wliile  sleepin 
the  deserter  would  be  won  back.  If  you  can  find  the  p 
and  (as  I  said  before)  have  leisure,  pray  be  so  kind  as  t< 
scribe  it  for  me,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  think  an 
can  be  made  of  it 

Adieu !  and  believe  me  affectionately  and  faithfully  y< 

.  Wm.  Wordswoe 

Mr.  Field  sent  the  story  from  Forbes's  Oriental  M 
vol  iii  pp.  233-5,  as  quoted  in  The  Quarterly  Rcvici 
Wordsworth  replied  : — 

^^ Eydal  Mount,  I9th  January 

My  dear  Sir, — Thank  you  for  the  extract  from  the  Qui 
It  is  a  noble  story.  I  remembered  having  read  it ;  bi 
less  fit  for  a  separate  poem  than  to  make  part  of  a  philosc 
work.  I  will  thank  you  for  any  notices  from  India,  tlu 
own  I  am  afraid  of  an  Oriental  story.  I  know  not  th; 
will  agree  with  me ;  but  I  have  always  thought  that  i 
where  the  scene  is  laid  by  our  writers  in  distant  dim 
mostly  hurt,  and  often  have  their  interest  quite  destro) 
Knng  overlaid  with  foreign  imagery ;  as  if  the  tale  hac 


00RRE5POM>EXCC  WITH  Si£  W.  iL  =  ^ v^  Ti->V_       Icl^ 

Aowl  for  the  sake  of  tte  izLdc-rrr   :->. — I  rfniiiL  ver. 


- Bfiiu  M<m»t,  Krfd ?•',  l?ri,  Jzf, ^s*-*  [ I ^ilL^'. 

Ml  DEAR  Sir, —  ...  I  was  mach  pieised  with  a  l::cle 
laving  by  Mr.  Edmund  F;eM^-*iceedin^:y  s.\  ani  I  wt\>:c^ 
•Rwte  it  two  stanzas  which  I  hope  he  and  Mrs.  Field  will 
fBdoi,  as  I  have  taken  a  libertv  with  bis  naiue.  The  draw- 
•g  B  idmirably  done,  and  jast  of  such  a  scene  as  I  deligh: 
■»  lad  my  faTourite  river  the  Duddon,  Lowther,  Derwen:, 
^ibwmdin.  .  .  ."• 

At  this  time  Wordsworth  liad  much  correspondence  about 
■*  prospects  of  his  son  John,  who  had  taken  orders,  and  was 
■■nous  to  obtain  a  living  or  curacy.  He  wrote  to  Loni 
™*Ue  and  others  about  him.  The  son  at  last  accepted  the 
'■'•cy  of  Whitwick,  near  Ashby,  Leicestershire,  under  Mr. 
*««»eather.  Meanwhile — in  December  1828 — Lord  Lons- 
°*«  offered  him  the  living  of  Moresby,  in  Cumberland.  As 
^^  son  was  as  yet  only  a  deacon,  AVordsworth  asked  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  his  being  allowed  to  remain  at  Whitwick 
*^  some  time,  and  that  a  temporary  cumte  might  be  appointed 

^o^by.  Obtaining  priest's  orders  in  the  end  of  December, 
^  son  Was  able  to  accept  the  living  of  iloresby. 

A  letter  written  about  this  time  to  W.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
^  Kference  to  his  own  and  a  friend's  verses,  brings  out 
^  ^Wsworth's  opinions  on  style,  and  on  the  structure  of  the 

''Bydal  Mount,  Kendal,  Feb.  12,  1829. 

•  •  •  Now  for  a  few  words  upon  your  enclosures.     Your 
I  ^  ^^rses  are   dated    1826.     I   note   this    early  date   with 
'^^i  because  1  think  if  they  had  been  composed  lately, 
^®^y  objections  I  make  to  them  would  probably  not  have 

*  See  Lift  of  Sir  W.  Rofrnn  If"mVfon,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-8. 
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existed,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is  eq  objectio: 
relates  to  style  alone,  and  to  versification  ;  for  exampl 
last  line,  '  And  he  was  the  enthusiast  no  more,"  which 
meaning,  the  weightiest  of  all,  ia  not  sinewy  enough  in 
— the  syUable  tJic,  the  metre  requires,  should  be  long, 
is  short,  and  imparts  a  languor  to  the  sense.  The  three 
'  Aa  if  he  were  addressing,'  etc.,  are  too  prosaic  in  moveinei 

The  specimeua  of  your  young  friend's*  genius  are 
promising.  ...  I  should  say  to  him,  however,  as  I  s 
you,  that  style  is,  in  poetry,  of  incalculable  importauc 
aeems,  however,  aware  of  it,  for  hia  diction  is  obviously  at 
Thus  the  great  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  constit 
good  style.  In  deciding  this,  we  are  all  subject  to  deli 
not  improbably  I  anj  so,  when  it  appears  to  me  th. 
metaphor  in  the  first  speech  of  his  dramatic  scene  is  loo 
drawn  out ;  it  does  not  pass  off  aa  rapidly  as  metaphoi's 
to,  I  think,  in  dramatic  writing.  I  am  well  aware  th 
early  dminatists  abound  with  these  continuations  of  im 
but  to  me  they  appear  laboured  and  unnatural — at  lea 
suited  to  that  species  of  composition  of  which  actio 
motion  are  the  essentials.  '  While  with  the  ashes  of  ( 
that  was,'  and  the  two  following  lines  are  in  the  besi 
of  dramatic  writing ;  to  eveiy  opinion  thus  given,  alwai 
I  pray  you,  in  my  judyment,  though  I  may  not,  ti 
trouble  or  to  avoid  a  charge  of  false  modesty,  expi 
'  This  over- perfume  of  a  heavy  pleasure,'  etc.,  is  admirab 
indeed  it  would  be  tedious  to  praise  all  that  pleases  me. 

Shelley's  "Witeli  of  Atlas  I  never  saw;  therefore  the 
referring  to  Narcissus  aud  her  was  read  by  me  to  son: 
advantage.  One  observation  I  am  about  to  make  will  s 
prove  I  am  no  flatterer,  and  will,  therefore,  give  a  qi 
value  to  my  praise : — 

There  wi 
But  thoB 

♦  Frnncis  B.  Edge  worth. 
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:  tbe  woid  aioM  being  naed  instead  of  only  makes  an 
iity  like  that  noticed  in  the  Spectator — '  Enter  a  king 
S  three  fiddlers,  talus.' 
IJThe  Sonnet  I  like  very  much,  with  no  drawback  bat 
i  is,  in  a  great  measure,  personal  to  myself.  I  am  so 
utomed,  in  my  own  practice,  to  pass  one  set  of  rhymes  at 
t  through  the  first  eight  lines,  that  the  want  of  that  vein 
ind  takes  from  the  mosic  something  of  its  consistency — 
|iBj  voice  and  ear.  Farewell !  I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad 
lIiBar  from  70a,  and  still  more  to  see  you." 

|-A  portion  of  an  earlier  letter  to  Hamilton  will  show  the 
t  earnestness  of  Wordsworth's  criticism,  his  belief  in 
■  close  relaoion  of  the  logical  to  the  imaginative  faculty,  and 
$  opinion  of  the  ancient  as  compared  with  modem  writers. 

"  Bydal  Afount,  near  Ktndai,* 
SepUmber  24, 1827. 
Ton  will  have  no  pain  to  suffer  from  my  sincerity.  .  .  . 
^Toa  will  not,  I  am  snre,  be  hurt,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
rvoikinansbip  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Some  toutk  of  Iinmaii  tympatb j  find  waj, 

And  whijper  that  while  Truth's  and  Science'  ray 

With  inch  serene  effblgeoce  o'er  thee  shone. 

Sympathy  might  whisper,  but  a  touch  of  sympathy  could  not. 
'  Troth's  and  Science'  ray,'  for  the  ray  of  Truth  and  Science, 
is  not  only  extremely  harsh,  but  a  'ray  shone'  is,  if  not 
obaolately  a  pleonasm,  a  great  awkwardness ;  a  '  ray  fell  or 
*  ahot '  may  ba  said ;  and  a  sun,  or  a  moon,  or  a  candle  shone,  but 
not  a  ray.  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  receive  these  verses 
while  70a  were  here ;  that  I  might  have  given  you  vlv&  voce 
a  comment  npon  them  which  would  be  tedious  by  letter,  and, 

*  See  Xift  cfBir  W.  Rowan  HamUUm,  L  pp.  26G-8. 
YOUHL  L 
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after  all,  very  imperfect.  If  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeiii[ 
again,  I  will  beg  permission  to  dissect  these  verses,  or 
other  you  may  be  inclined  to  show  me  ;  but  I  am  certain 
without  conference  with  me,  or  any  benefit  drawn  fron 
practice  in  metrical  composition,  your  own  high  powe 
mind  will  lead  you  to  the  main  conclusions ;  you  wi 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  logical  faculty  has  infii 
more  to  do  with  poetry  than  the  young  and  the  inexperie 
whether  writer  or  critic,  ever  dreams  of.  Indeed,  ai 
materials  upon  which  that  faculty  ia  exercised  in  poetr 
so  subtle,  so  plastic,  so  complex,  the  application  of  it  reo 
an  adroitness  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  prat 
a  discernment,  which  emotion  is  so  far  from  bestowing,  tl 
first  it  is  ever  in  the  way  of  it,  .  .  . 

Your  sister  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  in  her  poem  shi 
trodden  the  same  ground  as  Gray,  in  his  Ode  upon  a  D, 
Prospect  of  Eton  College.  What  he  has  been  content 
treat  in  the  abstract  she  has  represented  in  particulars 
with  admirable  spirit.  Again,  my  dear  Sir,  let  me  exhor 
(and  do  yon  exhort  your  sister)  to  deal  little  with  m' 
writers,  but  fix  your  attention  almost  exclusively  upon 
who  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  You  especially  havi 
leisure  to  allow  of  your  being  tempted  to  turn  aside  froi 
fight  course  by  deceitful  lights." 

In  May  1829,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Eobinson : — ' 
,  excursionise  at  all  this  summer  it  will  be  by  steam  to  £ 
iona,  etc.  My  eye,  that  has  plagued  me  so  long,  is  impr 
daily,  but  I  wish  I  had  seen  Eome,  Florence,  and  the  I 
Naples,  as  the  recurrence  of  these  attacks  throws  a  shadi 
the  future.  I  have  not  opened  a  book  for  nine  weeks — 
holiday  !  ! !  " 

The  Continental  plan,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  i 
autumn  Wordsworth  went  to  Ireland  with  Mr.  Marshal 
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ibir  of  Parliament   for  Leeds. 
to  John  K«n>*on  from  Rydnl  :— 


On  July  23d,  lie  wrote 


"Happy  would  I  be  if  wliat  I  have  thrown  out  shotild 
tempt  you  to  make  Ireland  your  object  instead  of  Scot- 
I  have  myself  made  three  toura  in  Scotland,  bat 
cutnot  point  out  anything  worthy  of  notice  that  is  not 
gwerally  knon'o.  Of  particular  sights  and  spots  those  which 
pleased  me  most  were  (to  begin  with  the  northernmost) 
the  course  of  the  river  Beauly  up  to  the  aawniills,  about 
twenty  luiles  beyond  Inverness — the  Fall  of  Foyers  upon  Loch 
yea  (a.  truly  noble  thing  if  one  is  fortunate  as  to  the  quantity 
•f  water) — and  Gleucoe,  These  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  your 
nnte — and  within  your  route  I  was  not  much  struck  with 
i^tbiog  but  what  everybody  knows." 

On   the   following  day  he   wrote   to  Rowan   Hamilton  at 
^tablmthos : — 

"  Rj/d/il  MounI,  July  24,  1829. 

,  ,  I  wish  to  make  a  tour  in  Ireland,  perhaps,  along  with 

Biy  daughter ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  so  many  points,  as  where 

to  begin — whether  it  be  safe  at  this  Tioling  period — what  is 

;   -.vorth  seeing — what  mode  of  travelling  will  furnish  the 

■-.  ;t  advantages  at  the  least  expense.      Dublin,  of  course, 

^Vicklow  Mountains,  Killamey  Lakes,  and,  I  think,  the 

nut  far  from  Limerick,  would  be  among  my  objects,  and 

.  ;.  by  the  Korth.  .  .  . 

i:  ih  time  to  thank  you  for  the  verses  you  so  obligingly  sent 
_■  Vour  sisters'  have  abundance  of  spirit  and  feeling  ;  all 
-i-i:  i\\ny  want  is  what  appears  in  itself  of  little  moment,  and 
jtt  is  incjjculably  great — that  is,  workmanship — the  art  by 
•Kich  the  thoughts  are  made  to  melt  into  each  other,  and  to 
Ul  into  light  and  shadow,  regulated  by  distinct  preconception 
\M  llie  best  general  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing,* ,  . 
four  own    verses  are  to  me  very  interesting,  and  aETect  me 
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much  as  evidences  of  high-  and  pure-mindedsess, 
bumble-mindeduesa  ia  inseparable.  ..."  * 

Hamilton's  reply,  and  invitation,  detemiiaed  Word 

start  for  Ireland.  He  went  by  Patterdale  (where  he  I 
Walter  Scott)  and  Lowther  to  Whitehaven,  there  takinga 
to  Ireland.  From  Patterdale  he  wrote  "f"  thus  to  Ham 
" Fatltrilali,  Auyiiiti^ 
I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  prompt  reply  to  my  letter, 
your  kind  invitation,  which  certainly  strengthens  in  no  si 
degree  my  wish  to  put  my  plan  of  visiting  Ireland  into  en 
cution.  At  present  I  am  at  Patterdale,  on  my  way  to  loa 
Lonsdale's,  where  I  shall  stay  till  towards  the  conclusion  i 
the  week,  when  I  purpose  to  meet  my  wife  and  daughter  a 
their  way  to  my  son's  at  Whitehaven ;  and  if  I  can  mmta 
courage  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  the  weather  be  tolerable,  I 
am  not  without  hope  of  embarking  Friday  after  next.  Thisll 
Monday,  August  4th  ;  I  believe  every  Friday  the  steamboat 
leaves  Whitehaven  for  the  Isle  of  Man ;  whether  it  procoi 
directly  to  Dublin,  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  it  does.  I  ds 
not  think  it  very  probable  that  my  daughter  will  accompefif 
me,  yet  she  may  do  ao ;  and  I  sincerely  thank  you,  in  im 
name  and  my  own,  for  the  offer  of  your  hospitalities,  vluda 
as  we  are  utter  strangers  in  Dublin,  will  be  highly  prized  bf 
us  ;  believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Hamilton,  most  sincerely  yoo3 
much  obliged,  W.  Wordsworth." 

From  Whiteliaven,  Wordsworth  wrote  J  to  Hamilton : — 

"Avgiist  15,1829. 

The  steamboat  has  been  driven  ashore  here,  so  that  I  coul 

not  have  gone  in  her  to  Dublin.     But  my  plans   had  bea 

previously  changed.      My  present  intention  is  to  start  witl 


♦  Hfe  <tf  Sir  W.  Rowin  Ifamitlan,  voL  L  pp.  333-4. 
+  llnil.  vol.  i.  p.  337.  I  tbid.  vol.  L  p.  841. 
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MrUaTshall,  M.P,  for  Yorkshire,  who  gives  me  a  seat  in  his 
mriage.Ior  ITolyliead.  on  the  24th  inst. ;  so  that  by  the  27th 
28th  we  reckon  upon  being  in  Dublin,  when  I  shall  make 
By  way  to  the  Observatory,  leaving  him  and  his  son  to  amuse 
ibemsetves  in  the  city,  where  he  purposes  to  stop  three  days ; 
whidi  time,  if  convenient,  I  should  be  happy  to  be  your  guest. 
We  then  proceed  upon  a  tour  of  the  island  by  Cork,  Eantry, 
KilUmey,  Limerick,  etc,  etc.,  up  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
by  Portpatrick." 

The  Rev.  R.  Perceval  Graves  writes*  of  his  visit  thus  : — 

"Ite  event  of  the  year  to  Hamilton  was  the  visit  of  Words- 
worth to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  August.  This  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Hamilton's.  Tlie  suggestion,  how- 
■.  met  n  long-cherished  desire  of  the  poet,  who  had  always 
fijt  and  expressed  a  great  interest  in  Ireland  and  her  people, 
this  interest  did  not  bear  fruit  in  any  poetical  remi- 
Biaeenoes  of  hb  visit  is  by  himself  attributed,  'with  some 
of  shame,'  to  the  fact  that  he  travelled  in  the  carrtagi;- 
of  hb  friend  Mr.  Marshall,  instead  of,  aa  he  would 
iferr^d,  on  foot  He  had  intended  to  liave  had  his 
Dora'  as  his  companion;  and  had  his  intention 
fultilled,  she  might  have  proved  to  him  now  in  Ireland 
whit  bis  sister  'Dorothy'  was  in  1803  in  Scotland,  the 
kindler  and  encourager  of  poetic  feeling.  As  it  is,  his  allusions 
In  the  eagles  at  Fair  Head  promontory,  in  his  fine  soimet, 
DMoiuMtred  Jiock  and  Ruin,  is  the  only  i-ecord  to  be  found 
imong  his  poems  of  his  having  been  in  Ireland. 

His  first  object,  upon  arrival,  was  the  Observatory  and  its 
inmates ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Ivillamey,  and  afterwards 
mOed  himself  of  the  invitation  to  Edgewortlistown,  of  which 
Irancis  Etigeworth  had  been  the  eager  penman,  writing  in  the 


•  Lift  <^  Sir  W.  J 
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name  of  his  mother  and  sister.  At  Edgeworthslown.  Hai 
ton  again  met  Wordsworth,  spending  a  few  days  iu  hia  tn 
pany  before  the  poet's  return  to  England  by  the  north 
coast. 

The  account  vhich  Miss  Ehza  Mary  Hamilton  (Sir  WilUo 
sister)  gives  of  Wordsworth  at  the  Observatorj'-.  Dunsi 
during  this  visit  to  Irelaml,  is  full  of  interest  and  su 
characterisation. 


'  Here  he  comes,'  '-•  exclaimed  Sydney,  after  we  had  bee 
long  time  home,  and  were  sitting  in  the  house  waiting 
arrival,  or  rather  return,  for  he  had  arrived  during  our  abse; 
and  gone  out  with  my  brother.  I  looked,  and  saw  walkinii 
ihe  avenue  with  William  a  tall  man,  with  grey  hair,  a  bii 
coat,  and  nankeen  trousers,  on  whom  Smoke,  our  black  g 
hound,  was  jumping  up  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  not  by 
means  his  wont  with  every  stranger. 

In  a  few  minutes  Wordsworth  was  in  the  room  with 
'  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  sisters  to  you,  Mr.  '\\'^ordBwo 
said  William,  and  so  we  met  Then  he  and  my  brotber 
down  to  luncheon,  being  informed  that  we  had  had  ours 
stationed  myself  in  one  of  the  windows  so  as  to  commai 
good  view  of  him,  my  sisters  seating  themselves  rather  m 
to  him.  He  was  evidently  what  I  would  call  a  naturally 
reserved  man,  and  in  every  way  as  complete  an  opposite  to 
preconception  of  him  as  anything  could  be.  It  amused 
internally,  and  I  felt  myself  involuntarily  parodying  the 
lines  of  his  own  poem,  Ynrrmo  Visited : — 


And  this  ia  Wordsworth  1  (A«  the  ni 
Of  whom  mj  funcf  cherished. 
So  fiiilh fully  a  waking  dreoni, 
An  image  that  hath  perished  \ 


i 
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s  a  slight  touch  of  rusticity  and  constraint  about  his 
s  gentle  manliness  of  manner  which  I  liked — an  abseiica 
It  entire  ease  of  manner  towards  strangers,  which  always 
kti>  do  away  with  my  sympathy  with  any  mind,  particii- 
tA  gifted   one;  but  everything  he  said  and  did  had  an 
i  simplicity,  and  dignity,  and  peacefulness  of  thought 
i  very  striking.     Ife  was  not  at  all  a  loquacious  man, 
e  who   seemed  inclined  to  approach  with  any  degree  of 
f  even  those  of  whom  he  knew  a  good  deal,  but  at  the 
I  time  one  who  met  every  advance  on  the  part  of  others 
1  ready  and  attractive  affability.     Other  men  did  not  seem 
r  to  him.  or  to  the  happiness  of  his  existence,  so  that 
tnpathy  with  the  happiness  and  sorrow,  the  good  and  ill 
I  dte  whole  creation,  as  it  discovers  itself  in  Lis  poetry,  gave 
I  Me  ttie  feeling  of  his  natural  character  being  very  peculiar. 

There  was  such  an  indescribable  superiority,  both  intellectual 
I  Old  moral,  stamped  upon  him  in  his  very  silence,  that  ever}'- 
f  Aing  of  bis  I  bad  thought  silly  immediately  took  the  beautiful 
ndoimog  of  a  wondrous  benevolence,  that  could  descend  through 
Ivre  to  the  least  and  most  insigniiicant  things  among  the  works 
of  God,  or  connected  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  man.  I  think  it 
woald  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  who  had  once  been  iu 
Vfordsworth's  company  ever  again  to  think  anything  he  haa 
written  silly. 

They  had  been  walking  in  Abbotstown.  Of  these  grounds 
I  Wordsworth  remarked  that  they  were  beautiful,  with  an  air 
■^ftnclancholy  and  wildness  about  them  particularly  striking, 
^^^Hkought,  from  Lheir  vicinity  to  a  city  ;  but  this  was  the  only 
^^Bjg  he  said  in  the  least  of  a  poetical  cast  during  tliis  iuter- 
^^Br;  BO  slight  was  the  trace  in  bis  conversation  of  his  being 
^^■IdBWortb  the  poet,  which  pleased  me  very  much,  as  agreeing 
^TOl  my  own  feeling  that  a  real  poet  will  not  be  one  to  intro- 
dvce  the  subject  of  poetry  into  general  conversation,  and  will 
<  1m  taore  averse  to  have  sentiment  on  his  lips  than  others  wit' 


it  his  ^1 

iseuca  ^H 
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ivhom  feelings  do  not  lie  bo  deep.  It  always  seemed  to  m 
quite  unnfituial  for  a  poet  to  be  very  poetical  in  his  everyda 
language. 

My  brother  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  aoon  retired  to  their  roomi 
and  we  to  ours,  to  dress  for  dinner.  When  we  next  entere 
the  drawing-room  we  found  Wordsworth  already  there,  an 
reading  something  to  William,  who  sat  by  him  listenin 
intently.  When  we  entered,  the  poet  hastily  turned  rouni 
with  a  gesture  of  politeness,  moving  his  face,  and  indeed  h: 
whole  body,  iu  the  direction  to  which  we  passed ;  but  after 
commonplace  word  or  two  passing  between  us,  as  we  quietl 
took  our  seats  at  the  window,  in  a  way  and  in  a  list«iiiii 
attitude  that  intimated  that  we  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  thee 
he  continued. 

It  was  his  own  ExcuTsion  he  was  reading,  in  consequem 
of  a  discussion  having  arisen  between  them,  in  which  William 
had  alluded  to  a  passage  in  that  poem  which,  as  well  as 
could  collect,  did  not  quite  please  him  by  its  slight  revereni 
for  science. 

Wordsworth  first  finished  the  passage,  in  a  very  low,  in 
pressive  toue,  moving  his  finger  under  every  line  as  he  we: 
along,  and  seeming  as  he  read  to  be  quite  wrapt  out  of  th 
world. 

I  felt  a  tear  gathering  in  my  eye  as  1  looked  at  him,  and 
that  moment,  I  cannot  exactly  define  why,  he  seemed  to  c 
miblme ;  and  I  involuntarily  thought  of  the  epithet  applied 
a  greater  poet  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  a  fiuer  or  pur 
specimen  of  our  species — '  a  divine  old  man.' 

He  then  defended  himself,  with  a  beautiful  mixture 
warmlli  and  temperatenesa,  from  the  accusation  of  any  want 
reverence  for  science,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — scieni 
that  raised  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  God  in  His  worl 
and  which  was  pursued  with  that  end  as  its  primary  and  gre 
object;  but  as  for  all  other  science — all  science  which  put  tl 
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I  oat  of  view,  all  science  which  was  a  bare  collection  of 
te  for  iheir  own  sake,  or  to  be  applied  merely  to  the  mate- 
1  naes  of  life,  he  thought  it  degraded  instead  of  raising  the[ 
Mie&  All  science  which  waged  war  with  and  wished  to 
(lingni«h  imagination  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  leave  it 
Mdng  of  any  kind  but  the  naked  knowledge  of  facts,  was, 
§  tboDght,  much  worse  than  useless ;  and  what  is  dissemi- 
iiiBd  in  the  present  day  under  the  title  of  'useful  know- 
•d|ge»*  being  disconnected,  as  he  thought  it,  with  God  and 
pnything  but  itself,  was  of  a  dangerous  and  debasing  ten- 
hmj.  For  his  part,  rather  than  have  his  mind  engrossed 
wOi  this  kind  of  science,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  imagination, 
iid  of  every  consideration  but  what  refers  to  our  bodily  com- 
ifftB,  power,  and  greatness,  he  would  much  prefer  being  a 
Mperstitious  old  woman. 

My  brother  said  of  some  passage  that,  'so  far  as  it  went/ 
k  quite  agreed  with  it,  but  '  he  would  add  a  good  deal 
awre.'    *  I  am  sure  you  would/  said  Wordsworth,  with  a  good- 
bnmoored  smile;  *and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  my 
sentiments  first,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  yours  afterwards/    He 
tken  entered  very  much  at  large  on  the  scope  of  his  design,  re- 
peating that  he  venerated  science,  when  legitimately  pursued 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  mind  to  God.    The  only  class 
of  scientific  persons  against  whom  he  had  directed  his  battery 
were  those  whom  he  would  compare  to  the  pioneers  of  an 
ttmy,  who  go  before  the  hero,  certainly  preparing  the  way  for 
lum,  and  cutting  down  the  obstructions  that  oppose  his  march, 
but  who  themselves  have  no  feelings  of  lofty  enthusiasm,  or 
of  any  kind  but  the  hope  of  reaping  part  of  the  plunder  and 
faring  in   the  profits  of  success.     'What,'  he  said,  'would 
have  been  the  use  of  my  praising  such  men  as  Newton  ?    They 
^  not  need  my  insignificant  praise,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
«Dude  to  such  sons  of  science.' 
My  brother  argued  that  although  he  quite  admitted  that. 
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were  the  faculty  of  imagination  to  be  done  away  witli  in  mi 
— could  tliat  be — he  would  be  left  indeed,  as  Wordsworth  sai 
a  most  inferior  being  ;  still  he  thought  the  intellectual  faeulti 
held  equal  rank  at  least  with  the  imaginative.  But  I  could  n 
help  smiling  at  his  own  exemplification  of  the  iudestructibili 
of  imagination  in  any  mind,  but  above  all  iu  those  of  a  hi| 
order,  wlieu  he  told  Woi-dsworth  that  he  believed  mathemati 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  men  and  beings  of  a  high 
nature ;  the  circle  and  triangle  he  believed  to  have  a  n 
existence  in  their  minds  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  r 
to  be  a  mere  creation  or  arbitrary  symbol  proceeding  frc 
human  invention. 

Wordsworth  smiled  kindly,  but  said  it  reminded  him 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  internal  existence  in  the  marl 
of  those  beautiful  forms  from  which  tlie  sculptor  was  s« 
posed  only  to  withdraw  the  veil.  William  also  smiled  got 
humouredly. 

Francis   Edgeworth's  poem  upon  that  subject  was  aUuil 


"It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr,  G raves,  " that  the  immedii 
effect  of  his  (Hamilton's)  intercourse  with  Wordsworth,  duri 
the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Ireland,  was  to  cause  him  mi 
definitely  than  before  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  for  h 
in  the  future  his  path  must  be  the  path  of  Science,  and  i 
that  of  Poetry;  that  he  must  renounce  the  hope  of  habitua 
cultivating  both,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  brace  himself 
to  bid  a  painful  farewell  to  Poetry.  Probably  his  conversatit 
with  the  veteran  poet  brought  home  to  him  the  fact,  wh 
Woi'daworth'a  letters  liad  previously  insisted  on,  that  Poetrj 
an  art  as  well  as  an  inspiration  ;  that  it  demands,  if  excellei 
is  to  be  attained,  laboriuus  and  continued  study;  and  tl 
Poetry  and  Science  are  alike  Muses  that  refuse  to  be  succe 
fully  wooed  by  the  same  suitor.     He  now  saw  that  this  \ 
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BGfc  only  the  doctrine  preached  by  Wordsworth,  but  the  truth 
vhich  he  exemplified ;  that,  in  his  case,  Poetry  absorbed  the 
iriiole  man,  and  that  with  him  all  things  were  habitually  con- 
templated in  relation  to  it,  and  that,  especially,  form,  imagery, 
emotion,  thonght,  were  to  him  materials  and  instruments  about 
which,  and  their  mutual  interaction,  he  was  to  be  perpetually 
eoDoemed,  as  one  whose  calling  was  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
oeatiTe  fashioning  way,  requiring  the  exercise  of  all  his 
energies.  Wordsworth,  it  was  now  felt  by  Hamilton,  could 
Bot  put  up  with  the  amateur  poet  The  old  bard  used  often 
to  say  that  it  was  good  for  themselves  that  mauy  men  should 
write  verses,  but  that  only  the  few  who  recognised  Poetry  as 
deserving  and  requiring  the  consecration  to  it  of  a  life  could 
ever  be  Poets  in  the  higher  sense.  He  was  unwilling,  there- 
fore, that  his  young  friend,  whose  powers  he  admired,  should 
belong  to  the  inferior  class  ;  not  denying,  perhaps,  that  had  he 
been  able  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to  Poetry,  he  might 
have  attained  to  the  higher,  but  conviDced  that  this  was  im- 
possible for  one  whose  professional  obligations  weie  such  as 
Hamilton  8."  * 

The  following  letter  t  sent  by  Wordsworth  to  Hamilton,  on 
his  return  to  Bydal  Mount,  is  full  of  admirable  criticism  on 
the  verses  which  Hamilton  and  his  sister  had  written  : — 

«« Eydal  Mount,  Dectmber  23d,  1829. 

.  .  .  The  poem  you  were  so  kind  as  to  enclose  gave  me  much 
pleasure,  nor  was  it  the  less  interesting  for  being  composed 
upon  a  subject  you  had  touched  before.  The  style  in  this 
latter  is  more  correct,  and  the  versification  more  musical. 
Where  there  is  so  much  sincerity  of  feeling  in  a  matter  so 
dignified  as  the  renunciation  of  Poetry  for  Science,  one  feels 
tiiat  an  apology  is  necessary  for  verbal  criticism.     I  will  there- 
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fore  content  myself  with  observing  that  joying  for  joy  or'jfo' 
ance  is  not  to  my  taste — indeed,  1  object  to  such  liberti 
upon  principle.  We  should  soon  have  no  language  at  all 
the  unscrupulous  coinage  of  the  present  day  were  allowed 
pass,  and  become  a  precedent  for  the  future.  One  of  the  fii 
duties  of  a  writer  is  to  ask  himself  whether  his  thougl 
feeling,  or  image  cannot  be  expressed  by  existing  words 
phrases,  before  he  goes  about  creating  new  terms,  even  wh 
they  are  justified  by  the  analogies  of  the  language.  'T 
cataract's  steep  flow'  is  both  harsh  and  iiiaccurata  'Th 
hast  seen  me  bend  over  the  cataract '  would  express  one  id 
in  simplicity,  and  all  that  was  required  :  had  it  been  necessa 
to  be  more  particular,  steep  flow  are  not  tho  words  that  oug 
to  have  been  used.  I  remember  Campbell  says,  in  a  coi 
position  that  is  overrun  with  faulty  language,  'And  dark 
winter  was  the  flow  of  Iser  rolling  rapidly,' — that  is,  flowi 
rapidly ;  the  expression  ought  to  have  been  stream,  or  currei 
Pray,  thank  your  excellent  sister  for  the  verses  which  e 
so  kindly  intrusted  to  me.  I  have  read  them  all  three  tin 
over  witli  great  care,  and  some  of  them  oftener.  They  abou 
with  genuine  sensibility,  and  do  her  much  honour;  but,  ai 
told  you  before,  your  sister  must  practise  her  mind  in  aeve 
logic,  for  example,  the  first  words  of  the  first  poem  :  '  Tl 
most  covipanionlcss.'  In  strict  logic, '  being  companionleas '  i 
positive  condition  not  admitting  of  more  or  less,  though 
poetic  feeling  it  is  tnie  that  the  sense  of  it  is  deeper  as  to  ( 
object  than  to  another,  and  the  daj/  moon  is  an  object  eminen 
calculated  for  impressing  certain  minds  with  that  feelii 
therefore  the  expression  is  not  faulty  in  itself  absolutely,  1 
faulty  in  its  position — coming  without  preparation,  and  the 
fore  causing  a  shock  between  the  common-sense  of  the  wo 
and  the  impassioned  imagination  of  the  speaker.  This  a 
appear  to  you  frigid  criticism,  but,  depend  upon  it,  no  writi 
will  live  in  which  these  rules  are  disregarded.     In  the  n 
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'Walking  the  blue  but  foreign  fiel<l3  of  day,'  the 
eftning  here  is  walking  blue  BelJs  which,  though  conimoo  to 
in  our  observation  by  night,  are  not  so  by  day,  even  to 
teiuate  observers.  Here,  too,  the  thought  is  just ;  but  again 
bbieis  an  abruptness  :  the  distinction  is  too  nice  or  reiiued 
tir  the  Becoud  line  of  a  poem. 

'Weariness  of  that  gold  sphere.'  Siiver  is  frequently  used 
B  an  adjective  by  our  poets  :  gold,  as  I  should  suppose,  very 
nrely,  unless  it  may  be  in  dramatic  poetry,  where  tlie  same 
delicacies  are  not  indispensable.  Gold  watch,  gold  bracelet, 
etc,  etc.,  are  shop  language.  '  Gold  sphere '  is  harsh  in  sound, 
puticularly  at  the  close  of  a  line.  '  Faint,  as  if  weary  of  my 
goldea  sphere,'  would  please  me  better,  '  Greets  tliij  rays' 
Too  do  not  greet  tlio  ray  by  dui/lijjkt ;  you  greet  the  moon  \ 
there  is  no  ray.  '  Daring  flight '  is  wrong  :  the  moon,  under 
no  mythology  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  represented  with 
•inga ;  and  though  on  a  stormy  night,  when  clouds  are  driving 
rapidly  along,  the  word  might  be  applied  to  her  apparent 
uolion,  it  is  not  so  here ;  therefore  '  flight '  is  here  used  for 
Bnasnal  or  unexpected  ascent — a  sense,  in  my  judgment, 
ftiat  cannot  be  admitted.  The  slow  motion  by  which  tliis 
teent  is  gained  is  at  variance  with  the  word.  The  rest  of  this 
stanza  is  very  pleasing,  with  the  exception  of  one  word — '  tby 
islare's  breasi' — say  'profane  thy  nature' :  how  much  simpler 
Md  better.  '  Breast '  is  a  sacrifice  to  rhyme,  and  is  harsh  in 
^tpresaiou.  We  have  had  the  broio  and  the  eye  of  the  moon 
«fore,  both  allowable ;  but  what  have  we  reserved  for  human 
,  ^itiga  if  their  features  and  organs,  etc.,  are  to  be  lavished  on 
"Ejects  without  feeling  and  intelligence  ?  You  will,  perhaps, 
"unV  this  observation  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  is 
*Ware  ibat  he  has  tempted  many  of  his  admirers  into  abuses  of 
"'^  kind ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  have  never  given  way  to  my  own 
^filings  in  personifying  natural  objects,  or  investing  thein  with 
•^sation,  without  bringing  all  that  I  have  said  to  a  rigorous 
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iil'tei'-test  of  good  senae— as  far  as  I  was  able  to  deteS 
what  good  sense  is.  Your  sister  will  judge,  from  my  beii 
so  minute,  tliat  I  Lave  been  much  interested  in  her  poetic 
efforts.  This  very  poem  higbly  delighted  me ;  the  sentime 
meets  with  my  entire  approbation,  and  it  is  feelingly  ai 
poetically  treated.  Female  authorship  ia  to  be  shunned 
bringing  in  its  train  more  and  heavier  evils  than  have  pr 
sented  themselves  to  your  sister's  ingenuous  mind.  No  tn 
friend,  I  am  sure,  will  endeavour  to  shake  her  resolution 
remain  iu  her  own  quiet  and  healthful  obscurity.  This  ia  n 
said  with  a  view  to  discourage  her  from  writing,  nor  have  tl 
remarks  made  above  any  aim  of  the  kind ;  they  are  rath 
intended  to  assist  her  in  writing  with  more  permanent  sati 
faction  to  herself.  She  will  probably  write  less  in  proportii 
as  she  subjects  her  feelings  to  logical  forms,  but  the  range 
her  sensibilities,  so  far  from  being  narrowed,  will  extend 
she  irapraves  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  through  a  steai 
light  of  words ;  and,  to  speak  a  little  metaphysically,  wor 
are  not  a  mere  vehicle,  but  they  are  powers  either  to  kill  or 
animate, 

I  shall  he  truly  happy  to  receive  at  your  leisure  the  pK 
MS8.  which  you  promised  me.  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  F,  Edj 
worth  in  a  few  days.  I  cannot  conclude  without  remindi 
you  of  your  promise  to  bring  your  sister  to  see  us  next  sni 
mer ;  we  will  then  talk  over  the  poems  at  leisure." 


In  connection  with  Wordsworth's  visit  to  Ireland  in  181 
the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
that  year  to  Francis  Beaufort  Edgeworth. 


".  .  .  As  you  were  ao  much  struck  with  the  yew-tree 
Mucross,  do  not  fail,  if  ever  you  come  near  Askeaton,  to  vi 
the  ruins  of  its  abbey,  where  you  will  find  a  much  fit 
'Cloister,  with  a  tree  standing  exactly  in  the  centre  as 
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jincross.      The  tree  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  Mucross  in 

rmy  grandeur,  but  the  whole  effect  being  of  the  same  kind, 
impression  on  my  mind  at  Mucross  was  not  so  deep  as  it 
i^oald  have  been  if  I  had  not  seen  Askeaton  before. 

The  faults  I  found  with  Killarney  were,  the  bog  between 
town  and  the  lake,  the  long  tame  ridge  which  you  com- 
et the  want  of  groves  and  timber  trees,  though  there  is 
ai^  prodigality  of  wood,  the  heavy  shape  of  the  highest  hill, 
IMhogerton,  and  the  unluckiness  of  Caranthual  being  so  placed 
WM  only  to  combine  with  tlie  lake  from  its  tamest  parts.     Your 
:  cdbjection  to  the  rocky  knolls  in  the  upper  lake,  as  savouring 
[  of  conceits  in  nature,  is  a  sensation  of  your  own,  which  it 
voold  be  absurd  to  reason  against.     I  did  not  feel  it  when  on 
tte  spot,  nor  can  admit  it  now." 

Some  remarks  made  by  Wordsworth  in  a  letter  written  to 
•a  English  prelate,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  before  he  visited 
Iieland,  give  us  his  mature  convictions  as  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
ittisery  and  unrest  :— 

**The  condition  of  Ireland  is  indeed,  and  long  has  been, 
etched.    Lamentable  is  it  to  acknowledge,  that  the   mass 
of  her  people  are  so  grossly  uninformed,  and  from  that  cause 
object  to  such  delusions  and  passions,  that  they  would  de- 
stroy each  other  were  it  not  for  restraints  put  upon  them 
^y  a  power  out  of  themselves.     This  power  it  is  that  protracts 
their  existence  in  a  state  for  which  otherwise  the  course  of 
mature  would  provide  a  remedy,  by  reducing  their  numbers 
through  mutual  destruction,  so  that  English  civilisation  may 
feirly  be  said   to  have  been  the  shield  of  Irish  barbarism, 
-^d  now  these  swarms  of  degraded  people,  which  could  not 
'^^ve  existed  but  through  the  neglect  and  misdirected  power 
^f  the  sister  island,  are,  by  a  withdrawing  of  that  power,  to 
**4ve  their  own  way,  and  to  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us.     A 
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population  vicious  ia  character  as  unnatural  in  immedia 
ori'^ia  (for  it  has  been  called  into  birth  by  short- aigliti 
landlords  set  upon  adding  to  the  numbei'  of  voters  at  th( 
command,  and  by  priests,  who  for  lucre's  sake  favour  tl 
increase  of  marriage),  is  held  forth  as  constituting  a  claim 
political  power,  strong  in  proportion  to  its  numbers ;  thou| 
in  a  sane  view,  that  claim  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the; 
Brute  force,  indeed,  wherever  lodged,  as  we  are  too  feeling 
taught  at  present,  must  be  measured  and  met — measured  wi 
care  in  order  to  be  met  with  fortitude. 

The  chief  proximate  causes  of  Irish  misery  and  iguoran 
are  Popery,  of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  and  the  tenu 
and  management  of  landed  property;  and  both  these  have 
common  origin,  viz.  the  imperfect  conquest  of  the  count: 
The  countries  subjected  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  tlu 
that  in  the  middle  ages  were  subdued  by  the  northern  trib 
afford  striking  instances  of  the  several  ways  in  which  natic 
may  he  improved  by  foreign  conquests.  The  Komans, 
their  superiority  in  arts  and  arms,  and,  in  the  earlier  period 
their  history,  in  virtues  also,  may  seem  to  have  establishet 
moral  right  to  force  their  institutions  upon  other  natio 
whether  under  a  process  of  decline,  or  emerging  from  barb 
ism ;  and  this  they  effected,  we  all  know,  not  by  oveminn: 
countries  as  eastern  conquerors  have  done — and  Buonapai 
in  our  own  days — but  by  completing  a  regular  subjugati 
with  military  roads  and  garrisons,  which  became  centres 
civilisation  for  the  surrounding  district.  Nor  am  I  afraid 
add,  though  the  fact  might  be  caught  at,  as  bearing  agai 
the  general  scope  of  my  argument,  that  both  conquerors  t 
conquered  owed  much  to  the  participation  of  civil  rights  wh 
the  Romans  liberally  communicated.  The  other  mode 
conquest,  that  pursued  by  the  northern  nations,  brought  ab 
its  beneficial  effects  by  the  settlement  of  a  hardy  and  vif 
ou3  people  among  the  distracted  and  effeminate  nations  agai 
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nom  their  incursions  were  made.     The  conquerors  trans- 
anted  with  them  their  independent  and  ferocious  spirit,  to 
ludmate  exhausted  communities ;  and  in  their  turn  received 
.  Balutaij  mitigation,  till,  in  process  of  time,  the  conqueror 
md  conquered,  having  a  common  interest,  were  lost  in  each 
sAier.    To  neither  of  these  modes  was  unfortunate  Ireland 
nhject ;  and  her  insular  territory,  by  physical  obstacles,  and 
itSll  more  by  moral  influences  arising  out  of  them,  has  aggra- 
nted  the  evil  consequent  upon  independence  lost  as  hers  was. 
Tbe  writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  have  pointed  out 
hsw  unwise  it  was  to  transplant  among  a  barbarous  people, 
BOt  half  subjugated,  the  institutions  that  time  had  matured 
imong  those  who  too  readily  considered  themselves  masters  of 
that  people.    It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  advert  in 
detail  to  the  long-lived  hatred  that  has  perverted  the  moral 
tease  in  Ireland,  obstructed  religious  knowledge,  and  denied 
to  her  a  due  share  of  English  refinement  and  civility.     It  is 
enough  to  observe  that  the  Eeformation  was  ill  supported  in 
that  country,  and  that  her  soil  became,  through  frequent  for- 
feitures, mainly  possessed  by  men  whose  hearts  were  not  in 
the  land  where  their  wealth  lay.  .  .  . 

Wm.  Wordsworth."  ^^ 

This  same  autumn  of  1829  was  a  sad  one  for  Wordsworth's 

sister  Dorothy.     She  had  gone  up  to  Whitwick,  near  Ashby, 

in  the  month  of  November,  to  keep  house  for  her  clerical 

iiephew,  John  Wordsworth,  who  had  accepted  a  curacy  there. 

It  was  a  small  place — some  eight  miles  from  Loughborough, 

and  five  from  Ashby — almost  wholly  dependent  on  a  stocking 

^tory,  and  with  few  attractions  in  the  way  either  of  scenery 

^r  society.     But  it  was  only  three  miles  from  Coleorton,  where 

^y  Beaumont  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  serene  old 

^o^-     To  see  her  was  always  a  delight  and  a  stimulus. 

^^  the  last  day  of  November  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Crabb 

^Olih.  *  M 
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BobinsoD,  asking  for  a  sketch  of  his  Pyrenea 
was  always  assiduous  in  adding  to  her  MS.  ' 
Tours  ") — and  added  :  "  Alas !  for  Rome — I  ne 
set  foot  upon  that  sacred  ground,  nor  do  I  ever  v 
a  day-dream.  But  once  again  I  do  hope  to  see  I 
we  all  live  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  the  c 
Tyrolese.  Indeed,  when  my  brother  talks  of  Kc 
rather  damps  my  hopes  of  even  crossing  the  Cha: 
many  circumstances  must  concur  to  make  so  la 
practicable,  and  years  slip  away.  On  the  25th  o 
(Christmas  Day),  I,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
house,  shall  have  completed  my  56th  year.  .  . 
stay  at  Whitwick  six  months  without  stirring  fi 
i,e,  till  May.  My  plans,  after  that  time,  are  nc 
certainly  before  I  turn  northward  I  shall  visit  i 
at  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  a  friend  at  Worcest 
shall  work  on  to  Brinsop,  where  Miss  Hutchins< 
that  it  is  probable  I  shall  not  return  to  Bydal  til] 

At  Whitwick  she  seems  to  have  kept  up  the  p 
long  country  walks ;  and  her  brother  traces  to  t 
first  serious  illness  of  his  sister's  life,  which  w 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  the  last.  Ha^ 
remarkably  strong  for  fifty-six  years,  it  came  wit 
shock  to  herself  and  to  all  her  friends.  She  reco 
and,  with  characteristic  self-denial,  concealed  tl 
her  illness  from  the  household  at  Rydal  till  she 
well  again. 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  went  to  Whitwick  to  nurs 
and  stayed  for  some  time.  During  her  absence 
Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  Robinson  :  "  Dora  ii 
keeper,  and  did  she  not  hold  the  pen  it  would  ru; 
praises.  Sara  Coleridge,  one  of  the  loveliest 
creatures,  is  with  nie,  so  that  I  am  an  enviable  per 
standing   our  domestic   impoverishment.     Mrs. 
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also — and  if  pity  and  compassion  for  others*  anxieties 
a  sweet  sensation,  I  might  be  envied  on  that  account 
laOy  for  I  have  enough  of  it." 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  living  of  Mores- 
agr,  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  had  been  offered  to 
Mm  Wordsworth;  and  it  was  well  for  his  aunt  that  he 
Moepted  it^  and  transferred  himself  to  the  north.  She  could 
■ot  have  continued  to  live  in  the  Midlands.  Three  weeks 
■fker  they  left  Whitwick,  their  friend  Lady  Beaumont  sud- 
denly died. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  did  not  accompany  her  nephew  to 
kb  new  home.     She  abandoned  all  her  Malvern  and  Here- 
{■dshire  plans,  and  went  to  Halifax  in  July,  on  her  way  to 
R^daL     This  was  to  break  her  journey,  and  at  the  same  time 
py  a  visit  to  an  aged  friend,  Mrs.  Bawson,  with  whom  she 
hid  lived  as  a  child,  and  who   was  now   a  widow,  eighty- 
three  years  of  ^e.    Mrs.  Bawson  had  taken  charge  of  her, 
she  said,  "at  the  request  of  my  dying  mother" ;  and  nothing 
but  the  claims  of  filial  piety  could  have  tempted  her  to  linger 
at  Halifax  on  her  way  north.     There  she  had  a  renewal  of  her 
illness ;  but  she  reached  Bydal  in  the  first  week  of  September. 
At  Bydal  Dorothy  Wordsworth  settled  down  to  the  life  of 
Ml  almost  confirmed,  but  still  a  cheerful  invalid.     Her  letters 
vere  always — like  the  old  age  promised  by  her  brother  to  the 
climber  of  Helvellyn — "  serene  and  bright" ;  and,  whenever 
the  ^leather  was   tolerable,  she   either  drove  in  the   pony- 
carnage  they  now  kept  at  the  Mount,  or  went  out  on  the 
tenace-walks.     On  the  9th  of  January  1830,  she  wrote  *  thus 
to  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  : — 

"  Bydal  Mount,  9th  Jan.  1830. 

My  dear  Friends, — My  nephew  John  will  set  off  to-morrow 
evening  to  Oxford,  to  take  his  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and 

*  This  letter  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Locker- Lampson. 
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thence  proceed  to  London,  where  his  time  v/i. 
there  is  no  chance  of  being  able  to  go  to  see  you 
a  possibility  that  your  brother  may  happen  to 
the  same  time.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  ask  you,  Miss  Lamb,  to  write,  for  I  I 
like  the  office  ;  but  deai"  Charles  L,  you  whom 
almost  five-and-thirty  years,  I  trust  I  do  not  ii 
you  to  let  me  have  the  eagerly  desired  leUer  al 
opportunity,  which  letter  will,  we  hope,  bring 
specting  H.  C.  Kobinson.  We  have  not  heard 
cerniiig  him  since  his  departure  from  Englai 
promised  absolutely  to  write  on  his  arrival  at 
his  intentions  were  fulfilled,  he  must  have  bi 
there  for  many  weeks.  Do  you  see  Talfoui 
prosper  in  his  profession  ?  What  family  has 
But  I  will  not  particularise  persons,  but  incli 
general  inquiry.  .  .  .  Tell  us  of  all  whom  you  k 
you  know  as  also  to  be  interested,  but  abov 
minute  in  what  regards  your  own  dear  selves,  fa 
persons  in  the  world,  exclusive  of  members  of  oi 
of  whom  we  think  and  talk  so  frequently,  or  wit 
Cul  remembrances.  Your  removal  to  London  ( 
thought  London  is  scarcely  London  without  you) 
vent  my  seeing  you  both  in  yourowncottage,  if  I 
again ;  but  at  present  1  have  no  distant  plans  lead' 

Now  that  Mr.  Monkliouse  is  gone,  we  fen 
absolute  home  there,  and  should  we  go  it  will  \ 
our  own  way  to  the  Continent,  or  to  the  souti 
England.  Wishes  I  do  now  and  then  indul 
revisiting  Switzerland,  and  again  crossing  the  i 
strolling  on  to  Home.  But,  there,  is  a  great  ■ 
feelings  respecting  plans  for  the  futura  If  w( 
entertain  tbem  as  an  amusement  perhaps  for  i 
but  never  set  my  heart  upon  anything  which  is 
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tiahed  three  months  hence,  and  have  no  satisfaction  whatever 
1  $eheme&.  When  one  has  lived  almost  sixty  years,  one  is 
ttisfied  with  present  enjoyment  and  thankful  for  it,  without 
iaiing  to  count  on  what  is  to  be  done  six  months  hence. 

Hy  brother  and  sister  are  both  in  excellent  health.     In  him 
Ikere  is  no  failure  except  the  tendency  to  inflammation  in  his 
qres,  which  disables  him  from  reading  much,  or  at  all  by 
eandle-light ;  and  the  use  of  the  pen  is  irksome  to  }iim.     How- 
ever, he  has  a  most  competent  and  willing  amanuensis  in  his 
daughter,  who  takes  all  labour  from  mother  s  and  aged  aunt's 
hinds.     His  muscular  powers  are  in  no  degree  diminished. 
Indeed,  I  think  he  walks  regularly  more  than  ever,  finding 
fresh  air  the  best  bracing  to  his  weak  eyes.     He  is  still  the 
enck  skater  on  Sydal  Lake,  and,  as  to  climbing  of  mountains, 
die  hardiest  and  the  youngest  are  yet  hardly  a  match  for  him. 
In  composition  I  can  perceive  no  failure,  and  his  imagination 
seems  as  vigorous  as  in  youth;  yet  he  shrinks  from  his  great 
work,  and  both  during  the  last  and  present  winter  has  been 
employed  in  writing  small  poems.     Do  not  suppose,  my  dear 
Wend,  that  I  write  this  boastingly.     Far  from  it.     It  is  in 
thankfulness  for  present  blessings,  yet  always  with  the  sense 
of  the  possibility  that  all  will  have  a  sudden  check ;  and,  if 
not  80,  the  certainty  that  in  the  course  of  man's  life,  but  a  few 
years  of  vigorous  health  and  strength  can  be  allotted  to  him. 
For  this  reason,  my  sister  and  I  take  every  opportunity  of 
piessing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  applying  to  his  great  work, 
^d  this  he  feels,  resolves  to  do  it,  and  again  resolution  fails. 
And  now  I  almost  fear  habitually  that  it  will  be  ever  so. 

I  have  told  you  she  is  well — and  indeed  I  think  her  much 
^nger  than  a  few  years  ago — and  (now  that  I  am  for  the 
^We  of  this  winter  set  aside  as  a  walker)  she  takes  my 
place,  and  will  return  from  an  eight  miles'  walk  with  my 
"K)ther  unfatigued.  Miss  Hutchinson,  and  her  sister  ^  Joanna, 
a^  hoth  with  us.     Miss  H.  is  perfectly  well,  and  Joanna  verj" 
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liappy,  though  she  may  be  always  considered  an  invalid.  Ht 
home  is  in  the  Isle  of  'Man,  and,  with  the  first  mild  breezes  i 
spring,  she  intends  returning  thither,  with  her  sailor  brothc 
Henry — they  two  (toddling  down  the  hill)  together.  She  i 
an  example  for  \is  all  With  the  better  half  of  her  property 
she  purchased  Columbian  bonds,  at  above  TO,  gets  no  interes 
will  not  sell,  consequently  the  cheapness  of  the  little  isl 
tempted  her  thither  on  a  visit,  and  she  finds  the  atr  so  suitabl 
for  her  health,  and  everything  else  so  much  to  her  mind,  thi 
she  will,  in  spite  of  our  unwillingness  to  part  with  her,  mali 
it  her  home.  As  to  her  lost  property,  she  never  regrets  i 
she  has  so  reduced  her  wants  that  she  declares  she  is  no 
richer  than  tihe  ever  was  in  her  life,  and  so  she  is.  .  .  . 
believe  yon  never  saw  Joanna,  and  it  is  a  pity;  for  you  woul 
have  loved  her  very  much.  She  possesses  all  the  goo 
qualities  of  the  Hutchinsons.  My  niece  Dora  is  very  activ 
and  her  father's  helper  at  all  times ;  and  in  domestic  conceri 
she  takes  all  the  trouble  from  her  mother  and  me.  .  .  ." 


In  April  1830,  she  wrote  to  Crabb  Itobinson:  "Since  tl 
irees  began  to  bud,  I  have  extended  my  walks  a  little  furtbei 
and  do  indeed  feel  myself  equal  to  much  more  than  I  ventu 
to  attempt.  In  compliance  with  the  judgment  and  advice 
those  who,  ]  suppose,  ore  much  better  judges  of  what  is  sa 
than  I  am  myself,  I  shall  continue  to  use  similar  caution  durii 
the  whole  of  next  summer  and  the  following  winter,  if  I  ]{• 
30  long ;  and  after  that  time  I  hope  I  may  be  safely  trusted 
my  own  feelings  as  a  guide  in  ascertaining  the  measure  of  n 
strength.  In  the  meantime  it  is  certainly  my  duty  to  subn 
to  be  guided  by  those  who  have  already  suffered  so  mm 
anxiety  on  my  account,  and  there  is  no  hardship  in  it,  for  tl: 
different  mode  of  life  has  no  efl'ect  whatever  upon  my  apiri' 
and  certainly  it  has  agreed  with  my  health  ;  for,  as  I  told  yc 
I  am,  and  have  been  since  January,  perfectly  well.     It  was 
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id  illness  I  had  at  Whitwick,  and  again  I  was  very  ill  at 
ifllifiuc,  whence  I  came  to  Bydal  the  first  week  of  September, 
md  since  have  not  slept  one  night  from  home.    My  brother 
Itts  enjoyed  his  accustomed  good  health,  and,  though  he  passed 
Ui  sixtieth  birthday  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  is  really  as 
lelive— in  as  good  walking  plight — as  when  we  crossed  the 
i^  in  1820.     My  sister  too  retains  her  strength  and  activity 
vonderfully,  though  with  some  drawbacks  from  rheumatism 
ttd  a  weak  arm  that  was  sprained  above  twenty  years  ago. 
Born  longs  to  go  to  Some :  the  father  would  dearly  like  it ; 
the  mother  would  fall  into  any  plans  that  could  reasonably  be 
fofmed  for  such  a  purpose ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  think  I  should 
lack  none  of  the  zeal  which  would  have  accompanied  me 
tiiither  twenty  years  ago.    But  we  say  not  much  about  it. 
We  are  past  the  scheming  age  (except  Dora),  and  there  seem 
to  be  so  many  obstacles,  that  I  cannot  think  we  shall  ever 
accomplish  a  journey  of  such  magnitude  ;  and,  indeed,  when- 
ever I  venture  upon  a  wish  it  carries  me  no  further  than  dear 
Switzerland.    But  who  knows  what  circumstances  may  do  for 
us. .  .  ,  My  brother  has  laid  his  poetry  aside  for  two  or  three 
months.     He  has  enough  of  new  matter  for  a  small  volume, 
which  we  wish  him  to  publish ;  but  I  think  he  will  not,  he  so 
dislikes  publishing.    A  new  edition  of  his  poems  will  soon  be 
called  for.     He  has  lately  been  busied,  day  after  day,  out  of 
doors,  among  workmen  who  are  making  us  another  new  and 
uiost  delightful  terrace. 

On  June  15,  1830,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Eowan  Hamilton  at 
Dublin : —  * 

"...  Summer  is  at  hand,  and  I  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  you  are  to  fulfil  your  promise  of 
bringing  your  sister  here.  .  .  .     Therefore  do  not  fail  to  come, 


*  See  Life  of  Sir  W,  Rowan  Hamilton,  vol  i.  pp.  377-8. 
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and  I  will  show  you  a  thousand  beauties,  and  we  will  tail 
over  a  hundred  interesting  things.  ,  .  . 

I3  Mr.  Edgeworth  gone  to  Italy  ?  About  the  same  tini' 
that  brought  your  papers,  there  were  now  lying  in  my  desk  : 
couple  of  pages  of  two  several  letters  which  I  have  begun  i 
him,  and  in  both  of  which  I  waa  interrupted,  and  so  the; 
never  came  to  a  conclusion.  If  you  are  in  correspondenC' 
with  him,  pray,  in  mercy  to  me,  tell  him  bo  ;  and  if  you  com' 
soon,  I  will  write  to  him  with  a  hope  that  you  will  add  some 
thing  to  my  letter,  to  make  it  acceptable.  1  know  uot  whethe 
you  cau  sympathise  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  moe 
painful  effort  of  resolution  to  return  to  an  unfinished  lettei 
ivhich  may  liave  been  commenced  with  warmth  and  spiril 
Tliere  seems  a  strange  and  disheartening  gap  between  the  twi 
periods ;  and  if  the  handwriting  be  bad,  as  mine  always  is 
how  ugly  does  the  sheet  look  I  " 


Mr.  Graves  says  ; — * 

"  With  his  friend  Wordsworth,  his  correspondence  was  carriei 
on  with  animation  and  increase  of  mutual  confidence  ant 
affection.  Hamilton's  letters  contain  characteristic  pass^e 
on  the  subject  whicli  moved  him  so  much,  his  own  relation. 
to  poetry  and  science,  and  upon  contemplation  and  action 
and  the  letters  of  Wordsworth  exhibit  a  pleasant  freedom  o 
style,  approaching  playfulness,  which  is  not  usual  with  him 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  special  liking  fo 
liis  corref 


I 


In  the  month  of  July,  Hamilton  and  his  sister  made  thei 
promised  visit  to  Rydal,  of  which  Mr.  Graves  says: — t 

"  His  summer  visit  to  Wordsworth   occupied  about   threi 
weeks  from  the  end  of  July.    From  Eydal,  Hamilton  was  takei 

Life  of  Sir  W.  Vfoimn  HtimUtop,  vol .  i.  pp.  3(J;-8.        t  IbUt.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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Ijf  Wordsworth  to  Lowther  Castle,  the  surroundings  of  which 
under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Lonsdale  and  Lady 
Slick  Bentinck,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  subsequently 
mded.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Southey  on  his 
journey  northwards;  and  from  Whitehaven,  whence 
embarked  for  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  August,  he  sent  to 
^oidsworth  some  farewell  verses,  recording  the  feelings 
^^^Hidk  his  visit  had  excited." 

On  the  9th  September  1830,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Hamil- 
ton:—  * 


•  • 


We  live  in  a  strange  sort  of  way  in  this  country  at 

present  season.     Professor  Wilson  invited  thirty  persons  to 

line  with  him  the  other  day,  though  he  had  neither  provisions 

nor  cook.     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  all  passed  off  well ; 

for  contributions  of  eatables   came   from   one  neighbouring 

house,  to  my  knowledge,  and  good  spirits,  good  humour,  and 

good  conversation  would  make  up  for  many  deficiencies.     In 

udoiber  house,  a  cottage   about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 

Professor's,  were  fifty  guests — how  lodged  I  leave  you  to  guess 

—only  we  were  told  the  overflow,  after  all  possible  cramming, 

was  received  in  the  oflBces,  farm-houses,  etc.,  adjoining.     All 

tbis  looks  more  like  what  one  has  been  told  of  Irish  hospi- 

tolily  than  aught  that  the  formal  English  are  up  to." 

Again  he  wrote  to  Hamilton  from  Lowther  Castle,  Septeni- 
^126,1830:— t 

"...  Did  I  tell  you  that  Professor  Wilson  with  his  two  sons 
and  daughter  have  been,  and  probably  still  are,  at  Elleray  ?  He 
heads  the  gaieties  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  presided  as 
steward  at  two  regattas.  Do  these  employments  come  under 
jour  notions  of  action  as  opposed  to  contemplation  ?     Why 

*  Life  of  Sir  W.  Boican  Hamilton^  vol.  i.  pp.  393-4. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  396,  397. 
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should  they  not  ?  Whatever  the  high  moralists  may  say,  t 
political  economists  will,  I  conclude,  approve  them  as  settii 
capital  afloat,  and  giving  an  impulse  to  manufactaie  ii 
handicrafts — not  to  speak  of  the  improvement  which  m 
come  thence  to  navigation  and  nautical  science.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  acquaintance  of  mine  also  recently  gcme- 
a  person  for  whom  I  never  had  any  love,  but  with  whom 
had  for  a  short  time  a  good  deal  of  intimacy — I  mean  Hazlil 
whose  death  you  may  have  seen  announced  in  the  papers,  i 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  acuteness,  but  perverse  as  La 
Byron  himself,  whose  Life  by  Gait  I  have  been  skimming  sin 
I  came  here." 

During  1830  WordswOrth  did  not  leave  Rydal  for  an 
length  of  time ;  but  late  in  the  year  he  undertook — "  a  gw 
feat  for  me,"  he  calls  it — to  ride  his  daughter's  pony  all  tl 
way  from  Westmoreland  to  Cambridge,  that  she  might  be  ah 
to  use  it,  when  subsequently  visiting  her  uncle,  the  Master  i 
Trinity.  He  went  by  Matlock,  and  turned  aside  to  a 
Chatsworth,  and  on  his  way  thence  to  Derby  composed  h 
sonnet  on  Chatsworth.  He  went  fi-om  Derby  to  Coleorto 
now  to  him  a  place  of  sad  recollections.  There,  in  the  groun( 
around  the  hall,  he  hegan  his  Elegiac  Mumiffs,  in  memory  < 
the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont;  and  on  his  way  thence  i 
Cambridge  on  horseback  he  finished  them,  during  a  terrib 
storm  of  wind  and  rain. 

The   followin<j:   letter**'^  to   Eowan  Hamilton    uives  iiiiuii 
details  of  this  joiiniey  from  Westmoreland  to  Cambridge  :— 

'*  Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge,  Kovember  26,  1830. 
1    reached    this  place  nine  days  ago.  .  .  .      On  the  5th 
November,  T  was  a  solitary  equestrian  entering  the  romant 
little    town    of   Ashford-in -the- Waters,  on  the   edue   of  tl 

*   Li/f  of  Sir  W.  //oimw  Jfamdfon,  vol.  i.  pi\  401-3. 
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•lids  of  Derbyshire,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  guns  were 
togisnicg  to  be  let  oiT  and  squibs  to  I)e  fired  on  every  side,  so 
tlut  1  thought  it  prudent  to  dismount  atid  lead  my  horee 
llacagh  the  place,  and  so  on  to  Bakewell,  two  miles  further. 
You  must  know  how  I  happened  to  be  riding  through  these 
wfld  regions.  It  was  my  wish  that  Dora  should  have  the 
Imefit  oC  her  pony  while  at  Caaibrtdge,  and,  very  valiantly  and 
eoonotnicolly,  I  determined,  unused  as  I  am  to  horsemanship, 
to  ride  the  creature  myself.  I  sent  James  with  it  to  Lancaster ; 
there  mounted,  stopped  a  day  at  Manchester,  a  week  at  Cole- 
ofton,  and  so  reached  the  end  of  ray  journey  safe  and  sound — 
not,  however,  without  encountering  two  days  of  tempestuous 
T»in.  Thirty-seven  miles  did  I  i*le  in  one  day  through  the 
voTst  of  these  storms,  and  what  was  my  resource?  Guess 
■gain — writing  verses — to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  liouse  I  had  left  the  day  before. 
While  bnlTetiDg  the  other  storm  1  composed  a  sonnet  ou  the 
tpleadid  domain  of  Chatsworth,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  contrasted  with  the  secluded  habitations  of  the  narrow 
d«lls  in  the  Peak;  and,  as  I  passed  through  the  tame  and 
manufacture -disfigured  country  of  Lancashire,  I  was  re- 
mioded.  hy  the  faded  leaves,  of  Spring,  and  threw  off  a  few 
•tanzas  of  an  ode  to  May.  But  too  much  of  self  and  my  own 
performances  upon  my  steed,  a  descendant  no  doubt  of  Pegasus, 
thongh  lier  owner  and  present  rider  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Now  for  a  word  about  Professor  Airy :  I  have  seen  him  twice, 
but  I  did  not  communicate  your  message  ;  it  was  at  dinner  and 
at  an  evening  party,  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  speak  of  it  till 
I  Mv  him,  which  I  mean  to  do,  upon  a  morning  call.  There  is 
^•rcal  deal  of  intellectual  activity  within  the  walls  of  this 
College,  and  in  the  University  at  large;  but  conversation  turns 
tnainly  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  late  change  in  the 
.administration.  The  fires  have  extended  to  within  eight  miles 
of  this   place,  from  wbich    I   saw  one   of  the   worst,  if  not 
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absolutely  the  worst,  iudieated  by  a  reduess  iu  the  aky,  a 
few  niglits  ago.  .  .  .  There  ia  an  interesting  pei-aon  in  this 
University  for  a  day  or  two,  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
Kenelm  Digby,  author  of  The  Broadstone  of  Honour,  a  book  of 
chivalry,  which  I  think  was  put  into  your  hands  at  Eydal 
Mount.  "VVe  have  also  a  respectable  show  of  blossom  in 
poetry — two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Tennyson,  one  in  par- 
ticular not  a  little  promising.  .  .  .  My  daughter  has  resumed 
her  German  labours,  and  is  not  easily  drawn  from  what  she 
takes  to.  .  .  .  She  owes  a  long  letter  to  her  brother  iu 
Germany,  who,  by  the  by,  tells  us  that  he  will  not  cease  to 
look  out  for  the  book  of  Kant  you  wished  for." 


After  leaving  the  Lodge  aC  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Wordsworth  paid  some  other  visits  before  returning  to  the 
north.  He  went  to  London,  and  saw  Coleridge,  of  whom  he 
sent  some  interesting  particulars  to  Hamilton  From  Buxted 
Rectory,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  he  wrote  to  Hamilton  : — * 

"  24th  Januarij  1S31. 
In  the  Quarterly  Review  lately  was  an  article — a  very  foolish 
one,  I  think — upon  the  decay  of  science  in  England,  and  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  want  of  patronage  from  the  Government :  a  poor 
compliment  this  to  science  I  Her  hili,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  cannot  be  ascended  unless  the  pilgrim  be  '  stiick 
o'er  with  titles  and  hung  round  with  strings,'  and  have  his 
pockets  laden  with  cash ;  besides,  a  man  of  science  must  be  a 
Minister  of  State  or  a  Piivy  Councillor,  or  at  least  a  public 
functionary  of  importance.  Mr.  Wlieweil,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  corrected  the  misstatements  of  the  reviewer  in 
an  article  printed  in  the  Brilish  Critic  of  January  last,  and 
licftted  his  scientific  countrymen.  .  .   . 

>  interested  about  Mr.  Coleridge ;  I  saw  him  several 
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times  lately,  and  had  loug  conversations  with  him.     It  grieves 
me  to  say  that  his  constitution  seems  much  broken  up.     I 
I&ave  heard  that  he  has  been  worse  since  I  saw  him.     His  mind 
has  lost  none  of  its  vigour,  but  he  is  certainly  in  that  state  of 
bodily  health  that  no  one  who  knows  him  could  feel  justified 
in  holding  out  the  hope  of  even  an  introduction  to  him  as  an 
indacement  for  your  visiting  London.     Much  do  I  regret  this, 
for  you  may  pass  you  life  without  meeting  a  man  of  such  com- 
manding faculties.    I  hope  that  my  criticisms  have  not  deterred 
TOUT  sister  from  poetical  composition.      The  world  has  indeed 
had  enough  of  it  lately,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
a  sensibility  like  hers  should  not  give  vent  to  itself  in  verse." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Wordsworth's,  in  criticism  of 
Lady  Winchelsea's  poems,  written  about  this  time  to  his  friend 
Alexander  Dyce,  the  editor  of  SliahespearCy  may  follow  this : — 

"  Lady  Winchelsea  was  unfortunate  in  her  models — Pindarics 
and  Tables, — nor  does  it  appear  from  her  Aristomenes  that  she 
would  have  been  more  successful  than  her  contemporaries  if 
she  had  cultivated  Tragedy.  She  had  sensibility  sufficient  for 
the  tender  parts  of  dramatic  writing,  but  in  the  stormy  and 
tumultuous  she  would  probably  have  failed  altogether.  She 
seems  to  have  made  it  a  moral  and  religious  duty  to  control 
her  feehngSy  lest  they  should  mislead  her. 

Of  Love  as  a  passion  she  is  afraid,  no  doubt  from  conscious 
inability  to  soften  it  down  into  friendship.  I  have  often 
applied  two  lines  of  her  drama  (page  318)  to  her  affections  : — 

Love's  soft  bands, 
HiB  gentle  cords  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Wove  in  the  dewy  spring  when  storms  are  silent. 

By  the  by,  in  the  next  page  are  two  impassioned  lines, 
spokeu  to  a  person  fainting  : — 

Thus  let  me  hug  and  press  thee  into  life, 
And  lend  thee  motion  from  my  beating  heart. 
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From  the  style  and  versification  of  this,  so  much  her  longest 
work,  I  conjecture  that  Lady  W.  had  but  a  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  the  drama  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding 
century.  Yet  het  style  in  rhyme  is  often  admirable,  chaste, 
tender,  and  vigorous;  and  entirely  free  from  sparkle,  antithesis, 
and  that  over-culture  which  reminds  one  by  its  broad  glare,  its 
stiffness  and  heaviness,  of  the  double  daisies  of  the  garden, 
compared  with  their  modest  and  sensitive  kindred  of  the  fields. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  in  her  style  and  versification  to  that  of  Tickell,  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  Justly  assigns  a  high  place  among  the 
minor  poets,  and  of  whom  Goldsmith  observes,  that  there  ia 
a  strain  of  ballad-thinking  through  all  his  poetry,  and  it  is  very 
attractive."* 

Wordsworth  was  fre^nently  asked — as  most  poets  are — 
to  write  verses  on  a  given  subject.  C'rabb  Robinson  asked 
him  to  write  some  lines  addressed  to  a  Huin  '  He  was  often 
asked  for  inscriptions.  He  refers  to  one  of  these  requests  in  the 
following  letter  to  Joseph  Cottle  at  Bristol : — 


"  Rgdal  Mount,  near  Ktndal,  27fft  January  1829. 

My  DEAR  Sib, —  .  ,  .  Your  letter  contained  a  request  that  1 
would  address  to  you  some  verses,  I  wished  to  meet  thii 
desire  of  yours,  but,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  have  ever  striven 
in  vain  to  write  verses  upon  subjects  either  proposed  oi 
imposed.  I  hoped  to  prove  more  fortunate  on  this  occasion 
but  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  t( 
excuse  me.  .  .  . 

I  was  once  a  whole  twelvemonths  occasionally  employee 
in  an  endeavour  to  write  an  inscription  upon  a  st^estec 
subject — though  it  was  to  please  one  of  my  most  valuet 
friends.  ..." 
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Writing  to  ItowaD  Hamilton  fram  Kytlal  Mount,  on  June 
13,  1831  *  Woidswortli  gave  some  particulars  of  his  return 
frtaa  London. 

"  ...  I  saw  little  or  nothing  of  Cambridge  on  my  return, 
which  was  upon  the  eve  of  the  elei'.tion;  but  I  found  that  the 
mathematicians  of  Trinity — Peacock,  Airy.  Wljewell — were 
uking  what  I  thought  the  wrong  side  ;  so  was  that  able  man, 
the  geological  professor,  Sedgwick.  But  '  what  matter  ? '  was 
said  to  me  by  a  lady ;  "  these  people  kuow  nothing  but  about 
■tars  Bud  stones  ;'  which  is  true,  I  own,  of  some  of  them.  .  .  . 
I  have  scarcely  written  a  hundred  verses  during  the  last 
twelve  months ;  a  sonnet,  however,  composed  the  day  before 
yesterday,"!"  shall  be  transcribed  upon  this  sheet,  by  way  ol 
making  m;/  part  of  it  better  worth  postage.  It  was  written  at 
the  request  of  the  painter,  Haydon,  and  to  benefit  him,  i.c.,  as 
be  thought.  But  it  is  no  more  than  my  sincere  opinion  of  his 
etcellent  picture.  .  .  . 

A  selection  from  my  poems  has  just  been  edited  by  Dr. 
Htne.  for  the  benefit  chietly  of  schools  and  young  persons. 
,   1500  copies  have  been  struck  off.  ..." 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  added  an  interesting  postscript  to  this 
letter:— 

As  you,  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hamilton,  may  have 
diaooTered  by  the  slight  improvement  in  legibility  of  penman- 
•hip,  other  hands  have  been  employed  to  finish  this  letter, 
-which  baa  been  on  the  stocks  half  as  long  as  a  mnn-of-war. , ,  . 

This  very  moment  a  letter  arrives — very  complimentary — 
bom  the  Master  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge  (the  place  of 
mjr  brother  William's  education),  requesting  him  to  sit  for  his 
portrait  to  some  eminent  artist,  as  he  expresses  it,  'to  be 
pUoed  in  the  old  House  among  their  Worthies.'     He  writes  in 


•  Hfo,  Tol.  i.  p(..  423-9. 

t  Tfa*  ■onaet  lirgiDning— "  ll&yiloii  I  let  worthier  jiidgeapruse  the  ikill." 
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his  own  nftme,  and  that  of  several  of  the  Fe\lo\ 
my  trother  consents ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  fi; 
There  never  yet  has  been  a  good  portrait  of  my 
flketcli  by  Haydon,  as  you  may  remember,  is  a 
but  what  ti  likeness  1  All  that  there  is  of  likem 
uie  the  more  disagreeable." 

ll.tydou's  picture  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
St.  Helena,  was  exhibited  in  London  in  April  1; 
asked  Wordsworth  to  write  a  sonnet  on  it, 
return  to  Kydal,  he  did,  and  sent  it  to  his  arti 
in  June,  with  the  following  letter  : — * 

"  Mv  DEAR  Haydon, — I  send  you  the  sonn 
3  your  '  Kingdom  '  for  it.  What  I  send  jo 
but  pipii]<,'-hot  from  the  brain,  whence  it  cam< 
adjoining  my  garden  not  ten  minutes  ago,  and 
more  tbiin  twice  as  long  in  coming.  You  knov 
admired  your  picture  both  for  the  execution  an 
tioD.    The  latter  is  first-rate,  and  I  could  dwell 

y  time  in  prose,  without  disparagement  to  the 
I  admired  also,  having  to  it  no  objection  but  tl 
They  are  too  spruce,  and  remind  one  of  the  pan 
wearer  seems  to  have  just  left. 

One  of  the  best  caricatures  I  have  lately  s( 
Brougham,  a  single  figure  upon  one  knee,  stret 
arms  by  the  sea-sliore  towards  the  rising-sun 
Foui-th),  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  is  worship] 
think  your  excellent  picture  degraded,  if  I  rei 
force  of  the  same  principle,  simplicity,  is  seen  in 
composition,  as  in  your  work, — with  infinitely 
doubt,  from  the  inferiority  of  style  and  subject; 


•  UffofR.R.  Haydon 


i,  pp.  30G-7. 
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phMTiinj;  to  note  the  undercurrents   of  affinity  in  opposite 

of  Art. 

*I  think  of  Napoleon  pretty  much  as  you  do,  but  with  more 

probably  because  my  thoughts  have  turned  less  upon 

flesb-€uid-blood  man  than  yours,  and  therefore  have  been 

at  liberty  to   dwell  with  unqualified  scorn  upon  his 

.urious  liberticide  projects,  and  the  miserable  selfishness  of  his 

Few  men  of  any  time  have  been  at  the  head  of  greater 

its,  yet  they  seem  to  have  had  no  power  to  create  in  him  th^ 

Ittst  tendency  towards  magnanimity.     How,  then,  with  this 

f  JupieBsion,  can  I  help  despising  Iiim  ?    So  much  for  the  idol  of 

ttonsands.    As  to  the  Beformers,  the  folly  of  the  ministerial 

kaders  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  wickedness  of  those  who 

viU  speedily  supplant  them.    God  of  Mercy,  have  mercy  upon 

poor  England !     To  think  of  this  glorious  country  lacqueying 

fhe  heels  of  France  in  religion  (that  is  no  religion),  in  morals, 

go?emment,  and  social  order !     It  cannot  come  to  good,  at 

least  for  the  present  generation.    They  have  begun  it  in  shame, 

iikd  it  will  lead  them  to  misery.     God  bless  you. — ^Yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

Tou  are  at  liberty  to  print  the  sonnet  with  my  name,  when 
ind  where  you  think  proper.  If  it  does  you  the  least  service, 
the  end  for  which  it  is  written  will  be  answered.  Call  at 
Moxon's,  Bond  Street,  and  let  him  give  you  from  me,  for  your 
duldien,  a  copy  of  the  Selections  he  has  just  published  from 
ifty  poems." 

Ayear  before  this  time,  on  the  2d  of  June  1830,  Wordsworth 
^te  to  Edward  Moxon,  London,  congratulating  him  on  be- 
Su^g  business  as  a  publisher  for  himself,  and  hoping  to  be 
^le  to  help  him  at  Cambridge. 

^Ab  to  publishing  anything  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  for 
A  bat  I  believe  the  edition  of  my  poems  of  '27  is  now  low  ; 
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and,  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  application,  I  have  entertained 
some  thoughts  of  republishing,  when  this  edition  i3  all  sold,  in 
a  cheap  form — something  under  a  pound,  instead  of  45s.,  the 
present  price.  I  should  like  to  know  from  experienced  persona 
whether  such  a  mode  of  publication  would  be  likely  to  repay 
me.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  .  .  . — Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WOEDSWOKTH." 

Next  year — on  the  9th  of  June  1831 — he  wrote  to  Moxon 
from  Kydal,  giviug  him  a  list  of  en-ata,  apparently  for  the 
volume  of  Selections  from  his  poems,  which  had  been  made 
by  Mr,  Hine. 

"  As  to  improving  the  selection  in  another  edition,  I  am  very 
sceptical  about  that.  You  would  find  no  two  persons  agree- 
ing upon  what  wag  best ;  and  upon  the  whole,  tell  Mr.  H.  .  . 
that  I  think  he  has  succeeded  full  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
most  other  persons  would  have  done.  ..."  He  adds  :  "  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  is  a  coxcomb,  was  a  coxcomb,  and  ever  will  be  a 
coxcomb. — I  am,  faithfully  yours,  W.  WoRDSWOBTa" 

In  the  following  mouth  he  wrote  to  Moxon  from  Kydal — 
July  21,  1831  :— 

"  My  dear  Sir, —  ...  I  have  an  aversion  little  less  than 
insurmountable  to  having  anything  to  do  with  periodicals.  .  , 
If  I  could  bring  myself,  out  of  personal  kindness  for  any  editor 
or  proprietor  of  a  periodical,  to  contribute,  it  would  be  to  the 
channel  of  Alaric  Watts,  who  has  a  sort  of  claim  upon  me,  for 
literary  civilities,  and  intended  services,  some  time  ago.  .  .  , 

And  now  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  regret  that 
you  should  have  been  tempted  into  tliis  experiment  at  all  ?  .  .  . 
It  strikes  me  that  there  is  something  like  attempting  to  take 
the  public  by  storm  in  putting  forth  your  personal  friends  in 
the  way  you  propose  to  do.  The  public  is  apt  to  revolt  at 
auy  such  step.  .  .   ." 


FOCRXn  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND^SIR  WALTEIt  SCOTT — 1831. 

Teiocgh  belonging  to  the  previous  year,  I  have  reserved  for 
tins  cViapter  some  correapondence  between  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tnd  Wordsworth,  as  it  forms  a  fitting  preface  to  the  visit  of 
the  Utter  to  Abbotsford  in  1831 : — 

"  Ji'ldil  MouV,  June  7tk  [1830]. 
Mt  dear  Sib  Walter, — Being  upon  a  visit  lately  to  Work- 
ington Hall,  I  there  met  with  the  elder  brother  by  the  father's 
side  of  Mr.  Curwen,  of  that  place — Mr.  Christian  of  Unerigg,  in 
Cnmberland,  and  deemster  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  asked  if 
I  was  acquainted  with  you.  I  replied  that  I  had  for  thirty 
years,  nearly,  had  that  honour,  and  spoke  of  you  with  that 
wanntfa  I  am  accustomed  to  feel  upon  such  an  occasion.  He 
then  told  me  that  Professor  Wilson,  at  liis  request,  had  some 
lime  ago  undertaken  to  write  to  you  upon  a  point  in  which 
ionoceatly  you  had  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  uneasineaa 
to  him.  You  will  guess,  perhaps,  that  he  alluded  to  the  novel 
Prperil  of  llu  Peak.  So  it  was.  The  conduct  and  character  of 
hu  ancestor,  Christian,  had  there  been  represented,  he  said,  in 
ooloora  which  were  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  and 
threw  unmerited  discredit  upon  his  family.  He  said  that  the 
great  historic  families  of  the  country  were  open  to  the  fictions 
of  men  of  genius,  the  /ads  beiug  known  to  all  persons  of 
edaoation ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  private  family  like  bis,  it  was 
raj  different — a  false  impression  waa  easily  made,  and  could 
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not  be  obviated  or  corrected  in  the  present  instance,  excep™ 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  author  himself,  ...  He  was 
prepared,  he  said,  to  furnish  you,  if  you  wished  it,  with  docu- 
ments unquestionably  proving  that  Christian  was  entitled  to, 
and  possessed  the  gnititude  of,  the  Isle -of- Manners  of  his  own 
and  subsequent  times,  and  that  he  was  idolised  in  the  country 
as  a  martyr,  I  suppose  in  a  good  cause.  I  replied  that  no 
one,  I  was  sure,  had  a  greater  respect  for  ancestry  than  your- 
self, and  that  I  could  not  think  you  would  regard  me  as  an 
unwarrantable  intruder  if  I  repeated  his  wish  that  some  notice 
should  be  found  in  the  following  edition,  by  which  the  i-eader 
might  be  set  right  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  person  who 
came  to  ao  melancholy  an  end.  .  .  .  — My  dear  Scott,  ever- 
lastingly yours,  Wm.  "Words WORTS." 

To  thia  letter  Scott  replied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  "Woi-ds- 
worth  at  "Mount  E,ydal,"  and  dated  from  Edinburgh,  2d 
July  1830  :— 

"  Dearest  Wordswoiith, — I  would  instantly  have  answered 
your  kind  letter  as  soon  as  received,  but  I  have  been  obliged 
to  go,  as  we  express  it,  over  the  V3atev—i\ia,i  is,  to  cross  the 
Forth,  to  look  after  some  property  of  Walter's.  His  prede- 
cessors had  doue  a  thing  not  easily  repaired,  and  drained  a 
mire  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  leaving  the  ancient  castle  of  a 
certain  Baron  de  Lochore  'beggared  and  outraged'  It  would, 
however,  I  fear,  be  outraging  the  character  of  antiquary  to 
restore  thia  noble  grange,  by  flooding  about  £200  a  year  of 
property ;  besides  that,  I  suspect  the  present  proprietor  would 
be  more  curious  about  a  modern  pit,  or  ravelin,  than  the  vener- 
able towers  of  the  said  knight  of  old ;  so  I  shall  leave  them  to 
their  fate,  rejoicing  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  sacrilege. 
I  do  not  the  less  sympathise  with  Mr.  Christian  that  I 
think  the  cause  of  his  grief  or  displeasure  is  a  little  fantastic  ; 
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for,  after  all,  his  namesake  is  an  imaginary  cliaiacter  in  au 
iiaagiiiarj-  story ;  and  I  will  take  pains  to  be  aa  explicit  aa  I 
possibly  can  in  the  new  edition  upon  this  point,  and  with  the 
courtesy  of  Bellini's  Lion,  that  my  rogue  has  no  reference  to 
any  person  that  actually  existed.  I  had  copies  many  years 
since  of  all  the  papers  referring  to  Mr.  Christian's  execution, 
and  it  struck  me  as  one  of  those  ambiguous  events  happening 
during  the  time  of  deadly  feud,  to  which  the  passions  and  pre- 
judice of  both  parties  at  the  time  thi'ew  a  light  so  various  and 
so  doubtful,  as  [to]  render  it  aomethiug  difficult  for  posterity  to 
find  a  fair  estimate  of  it.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  receive 
and  avail  myself  in  this  edition  of  any  communications  which 
Mr,  Christian  may  be  disposed  to  Iionour  me  with.  If  I  had 
known  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Christian  had  a.  dii'ect  descendant 
alive  I  would  probably  have  given  the  story  a  different  turn. 
But  the  name  is  little  known  on  our  northern  side  of  the 
Border,  as  is  intimated  by  an  old  story.  A  poor  woman  coming 
into  Moffiit,  a  country  village,  late  in  a  winter  night,  kiiockcd 
at  several  doors  for  (Quarters,  which  the  inhabitants  rudely  re- 
fosed.  At  last  she  exclaimed  aloud,  '  Good  Heaven  !  are  there 
no  Chrisiiftits  in  this  place  ?'  A  window  then  flew  open,  and 
a  person,  thinking  she  ini^uired  alter  some  one  of  that  name, 
replied,  *  Na,  na,  woman,  we're  nae  Christians  here;  we  are 
all  Johnstones  aud  Jardines ' — against  which  surnames  the 
story  is  often  told  aa  a  joke.   .   ,   , 

And  now,  my  dear  Wordsworth,  don't  you  remember  some- 
thing of  a  promise  broken,  and  propose  to  repair  it  next  year  ? 
I  hope  you  mean  to  visit  Abbotsford,  and  bring  with  you  aa 
many  of  your  family  as  you  possibly  can.  You  will  find  me 
in  my  glory;  as  1  hope,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  have  all  my 
children  with  me ;  and  the  Lockharta  have  taken  up  tlieir 
residence  at  a  little  cottage  of  mine  in  the  vicinity,  called 
Chiefswood,  which  is  a  very  sweet  little  retreat  So  pray 
come,  aud  make  good  your  old  promise.     Bring  aa  many  of 
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your  family  as  you  can.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Miss  Words- 
worth will.  I  hope,  think  themselves  at  home,  as  well  as  my 
early  acquaintance.  Miss  Dorothea.  Pray  thiuk  of  this  soon, 
and  assure  yourself  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable;  and  we 
have  plenty  of  room,  besides  flocks  and  bams. 

There  is  a  new  reign,  which  may  bring  hope  to  many,  but 
to  me  only  the  sad  recollection  that  the  late  King  was  very  kind 
and  civil  to  me. — Believe  me  always,  yours  affectionately, 

Walter  Scott." 

To  this  letter  Wordsworth  replied  as  follows : — 

"  Sydal  MoKnt—eomeiiineB  c&iled  Idle  Mount,  and  in  your  nddrCBs  or 
June  last  rais-nftmed  Mount  Rydal,— 2()(ft  JuUj  [1831]. 

I  feel  truly  obliged,  dear  Sir  Walter,  by  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Christian's  wishes.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied.  When  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  you  I  had  uot  the  least  suspicion  of 
an  event  being  in  progress  which  has  already  connected  me 
with  the  family  of  Christian  by  a  tie  much  stronger  than  that 
of  common  acquaiutauce.  My  eldest  son  has  bten  accepted 
by  Miss  Curwen,  witli  the  entire  approbation  of  her  parents, 
as  her  future  husband,  and  they  are  soon  to  be  married.  She 
is  now  upon  a  visit  to  us,  and  we  are  quite  charmed  with  her 
amiable  disposition,  her  gentleness,  her  delicacy,  her  modesty, 
her  sound  sense,  and  right  notions ;  so  that  my  son  has  a 
prospect  before  him  as  bright  as  man  can  wish  for." 

Before  starting  for  Scotland  Wordsworth  wrote  to  John 
Kenyou  from  Eydal  on  September  9th : — 

"  The  summer  tliat  is  over  has  been  with  us  as  well  as  with 
you  a  brilliant   one,  for  sunshine  and  fair   calm    weather — 
brilliant  also    for  its  unexampled   gaiety    in  regattas,   balls, 
'is,  by  the  lake-side,  on  the  islands,  and  on  the 
BKworka    by   night,  dancing   on   the   green- 
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award  by  day — in  short.,  a  fever  ol"  pleasure  fiom  morn  to  dewy 
eve — from  dewy  eve  till  break  of  day.  Oar  youths  and 
maidens,  like  Cliaucer's  Squiie,  '  Iiave  slept  no  more  than  doth 
the  nightingale,'  and  our  old  men  have  looked  as  bright  as 
TithoDus  when  his  withered  cheek  reflected  the  blushes  of 
Aurora  upon  the  first  declaration  of  her  passion  for  him.  In 
the  room  where  I  am  now  dictating,  we  had,  three  days  ago  a 
dance — forty  beaus  and  belles,  besides  matrons,  ancient  spin- 
sters and  greybeards — and  to-morrow  in  this  same  room  we 
are  to  muster  for  a  venison  feast.  Why  are  you  not  here  either 
to  enjoy,  or  to  philosophise  upon  this  dissipation  ?  Our  patty 
to-morrow  is  not  so  large  but  that  we  could  find  room  for  yoii 
and  Mrs.  Kenyon.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  Eefonn  Bill,  such 
multitudes  of  pleasure-hunters  have  found  their  way  this 
summer  to  the  Lakes. 

After  so  much  levity,  Mary  shall  transcribe  for  you  a  serious 
stansa  or  two,  intended  for  an  inscription  in  a  part  of  the 
grounds  of  Rydal  Mount  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted — 
a  field  adjoining  our  garden  which  I  purchased  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

Under  the  shade  of  some  pollard  oaks,  and  on  a  green 
terrace  in  that  field,  we  have  lived  no  small  part  of  the  long 
bright  days  of  the  summer  gone  by ;  and  in  a  hazel  nook  of 
this  favourite  piece  of  ground,  is  a  Stone,  for  which  I  wrote 
one  day  the  following  serious  Inscription.  You  will  forgive 
its  egotism. 

In  theae  fnlr  Vules,  bath  mtmj  a.  Tree 
Al  Woj'daworth'fl  suit  been  aprired. 
And  fro[u  the  Builder's  band  thU  Stone 
For  Home  rude  beaut;  of  its  own, 
iS  reouiied  bj  the  Bard  ; 


Lour  way  il 


n  pence,  &  h 


Perchance  the  teoder- hearted 
Will  heave  u  gentle  sigh  for  hiiu 
Ail  One  of  the  Departed." 
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In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Wordsworth  started  on  his  tovt 
Scottish  Tour,  accompanied  this  time  hy  his   daughter  I 
His  memorial  of  this  tour  was  a  series  of  poems,  published  II 
1835,  and  entitled  Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems.     His  ai 
however,  was  mainly  to  see   Sir  Walter   Scott   before  1 
departure  for  Italy. 

On  his  way  to  Abbotsford,  Wordsworth  was  detained  Uil 
Carlisle  for  a  day  or  two,  and  his  daughter  Dora  wrote  thu&J 
for  her  father  to  Sir  Walter : — 

My  dear  Sir  Walter, — *  TJure's  a  man  wi'  a  veil,  and  a 
lass  drivin','  exclaimed  a  little  urchin,  as  we  entered  llerri« 
Carlisle  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  on  our  way  to  Abbotsford.  . 

A  nephew  of  mine,*  a  student  of  Christchurch — and  I  may 
add,  a  distiuguished  one — to  whom  I  could  uot  but  allow  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  us,  has  taken  theKewcaslle  road  into 
Scotlaud,  hoping  to  join  me  at  Abbotsford.  If  he  should  arrive 
before  us,  let  him  be  no  restraint  upon  you  whatever.  Lat 
him  loose  in  your  library,  or  on  the  Tweed  with  his  fishing- 
rod,  or  in  the  stubble  with  Lis  gun  (he  is  but  a  novice  of  a 
shot,  by-the-bye),  and  he  will  be  no  trouble  to  anj'  part  of 
your  family. — I  am,  very  affectionately  yours,  W.  W." 

They  arrived  at  Abbotsford  on  the  21st  September.  Worda- 
worth  gives  a  very  iuteresting,  though  sad  and  toachisg, 
account  of  the  visit  in  the  note  dictated  to  Miss  Fenwick. 
Sir  Walter,  his  son  Major  Scott,  aud  Anne  his  daughter, 
the  Lockharts,  Allan  the  artist,  aud  Laidlaw,  Scott's  friend, 
were  at  Abbotsford  with  some  others — one  of  Bums'a  sons 
having  just  left.  Songs  wei-e  sung  in  the  evening,  and  old 
ballads  chaunted  to  the  playing  of  the  harp,  while  humorous 
stories  were  told,  and  acted  merrily ;  and  Sir  Walter — though 
much  changed  from  the  bright  hopeful  man  he  was  when,  with 

*  Aftcrwarda  Bisliop  WordiA-orth  of  St,  Audrewi. 
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bfordsworth  at  Patterdale  a  few  years  before,  he  said  he  "meant 

In  live  till  he  was  eighty,  and  to  write  as  long  as  he  lived  " — 

I  full  of  enjoyment  as  was  possible.     Next  day  he 

panied  the  Wordsworths  to  some  of  his  favourite  haunts, 

[inclading  Newark  Castle  in  Yarrow.     Wordsworth   says : — 

*•  On  our  return  in  the  afternoon  we  had  to  cross  the  Tweed 

directlj   opposite  Abbotsford.    The  wheels    of  our  carriage 

grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  there 

flows   somewhat  rapidly;    a  rich  but  sad  light,  of  rather  a 

purple  than  a  golden  hue,  was  spread  over  the  Eildon  Hills  at 

tiiat  moment ;  and,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  be  the 

last  time  Sir  Walter  would  cross  the  stream,  I  was  not  a  little 

movedy  and  expressed  some   of  my  feelings  in  the  sonnet 

banning, 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain. 

At  noon  on  Thursday  we  left  Abbotsford ;  and  in  the  morning 

of  that  day  Sir  Walter  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  tSte-d- 

Utt,  when  he  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  happy  life  which, 

upon  the  whole,  he  had  led.    He  had  written  in  my  daughter's 

album,  before  he  came  into  the  breakfast-room  that  morning, 

a  few  stanzas  addressed  to  her ;  and  while  putting  the  book 

into  her  hand  in  his  own  study,  standing  by  his  desk,  he  said 

to  her  in  my  presence, '  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of 

this  kind  but  for  your  father's  sake ;  they  are  probably  the 

last  verses  I  shall  ever  write/      Tliey  show  how  much  his 

mind  was  impaired,  not  by  the  strain  of  thought,  but  by  the 

excitation ;  some  of  the  lines  being  imperfect,  and  one  stanza 

wanting  corresponding  rhymes.     One  letter,  the  initial  S,  had 

l^en  omitted  in  the  spelling  of  his  own  name.     They  are  as 

follows : — 

Tis  well  the  gifted  eye  which  saw 

The  first  light  sparks  of  fancy  burn, 
Should  mark  its  latest  flash  with  awe 

Low  gleaming  from  its  funeral  urn. 
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And  thou  uiaj'flt  murk  the  hiDt,  fiiir  maid — 

How  vaia  U  worldly  eateem, 
Good  fortune  turns — affections  fade — 

And  fitncy  is  an  idle  dream. 

Yet  not  on  this  poor  frame  alone, 
My  pulsied  liand,  nnd  deafened  ear, 

Bnt  oil  my  coiintrie's  fate  .  .  . 
The  bolts  oF  fats  seemed  doomed  to  spend. 

The  storm  might  whistle  round  my  head, 

I  would  not  deprecate  the  ill, 
So  I  might  say  when  ell  was  sped — 

My  Muntn-,  he  thou  glorious  atill. 


The  reference  in  the  Abbotsford  sonnet  to  "  the  might  o 
the  whole  world's  good  wishes,"  and  the  lines — 

Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  eonqiieror  knon?. 

Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate, 

— are  a  sufficient  commentary  on  Lamb's  remark  that  true  poets 
know  no  jealousies,  and  counterbalance  anything  that  Words- 
worth incidentally,  and  (when  in  a  critical  mood)  justly,  saic 
of  the  poem8  of  the  greatest  of  ail  modern  novelists. 

In  his  Atitohioijrfphy  Henry  Taylor*  refers,  in  a  specially 
interesting  way,  to  this  visit  of  Wordaworth  to  Scott,  and  tc 
both  of  the  poets  : — 

"In  the  autumn  of  1S31  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lakes,  and 
after  passing  some  time  in  the  society  of  Southey  and  Words- 
worth, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  see 
Walter  Scott,  whose  health  had  been  broken  by  more  than  one 
shock  of  pamlyais,  and  who  niiglil  not  be  much  longer  to  be 
seen  in  this  world.  ...  I  was  much  and  mournfully  impressed 
with  his  manner  and  appearance.  There  was  a  homely  dignity, 
and  a  sad  composure  in  them,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  his 
state  of  health,  and  to  a  consciousness  that  his  end  was  not 
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t  off;  and  along  willi  these  there  was  the  simplicity  and 
s  he  must  have  had  from  nature.  ,  .  . 
brought  him  word  that  "Wordsworth  intended  to  paj- 
iit  later  in  tlie  autumn.  He  answered, 'Wordsworth 
;  come  soon,  or  he  will  not  find  nie  here.'  I  understood 
(  aa  said  in  contemplation  of  his  approaching  death ;  but 
perhaps  it  had  reference  only  to  his  intended  departure  for 
Ifaplea,  whither  he  went  not  long  after  to  escape  the  English 
winter.  Wordsworth  paid  him  the  proposed  visit,  and  of  that 
came  the  sonnet  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure.  It 
is  a  sonnet  which  I  often  repeat  to  myself.  .  .  . 

"Wordsworth  and  Scott  dwelt  in  regions  aa  far  apart  aa  it 
was  possihle  for  men  to  occupy  who  each  covered  so  large  a 
space.  Neither,  I  should  think,  could  appreciate  the  other  in 
fall  measure ;  hut  Scott  would  perhaps  go  nearer  to  a  fiyi 
appreciation  of  Wordsworth,  than  Wordsworth  of  Scott  ;*  and 
I  value  the  more  on  this  account  the  feeling  expressed  in  this 
pand  valedictory  sonnet. 

They  were  as  little  alike  in  their  aspect  as  in  their  genius. 

The  only  thing  common  to  both  countenances  was  that  neither 

eipressed  a  limitation.     You  might  not  have   divined   from 

either  frontispiece  the  treasures  of  the  volume, — it  was  not 

liljely  that  you  should  ; — hut  when  you  knew  that  there  they 

*Me,  there   was   notiiing   but    what   harmonized   with   your 

knowledge.      Both  were  the  faces  of  considerable  men.     Scott's 

Had  a  character  of  rusticity.     Wordsworth's  was  a  face  which 

^id  not  assign  itself  to  any  class.   It  was  a  hardy,  weather-beaten 

**ld  face,  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  nobleman,  a  yeoman, 

*  mariner,  or  a  philosoplier ;  for  there  was  so  much  of  a  man 

tilt  you  lost  sight  of  superadded  distinctions.     For  my  own 

pwt  I  should  not,  judging  by  his  face,  have  guessed  him  to 

'  Hiydon  ones  eaiil,  'Scott's  sucoeas  would  Live  luaile  Wordswortli 
'"•nffenlile,  while  WordBWortL's  fnihire  woul.i  not  bave  tendered  Scutt  a 
"fcit  it„  delightful.'     (See  Lift  of  B.  R.  Hoyilon.  vol  u.  p.  12.) 
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be  a  poet  To  my  eyes  tliere  was  more  of  strength  than 
refinement  in  the  face.  But  I  tliintc  he  took  a  difTerent  view 
of  it  himself.  Whatever  view  he  took,  if  occasion  arose,  he 
woold  be  sure  to  disclose  it ;  for  Iiis  thoughts  went  naked.  I 
was  once  discussing  with  him  the  merits  of  a  picture  of 
himself  hanging  on  the  wall  in  Lockhart's  house  in  London. 
Some  one  had  said  it  was  like  : 

'  Yes,'  lie  replied, '  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  liketiess  : 
such  a  likeness  as  the  artist  could  produce ;  it  is  like  me  so 
far  as  he  could  go  in  me ;  it  is  like  if  you  suppose  all  the  finer 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  be  withdrawn :  tliat,  I  should  say,  is 
AVordsworth,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — Wordsworth,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

In  this  there  was  not  more  vanity  than  belongs  to  other 
Hjen ;  the  difference  being  that  what  there  was,  like  eveiything 
else  in  him,  was  wholly  undisguised.  He  naturally  took  an 
interest  in  bis  own  looks,  and  wished  to  take  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  them ;  as  most  men  do,  though  most  men  do  not 
make  mention  of  it  And  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
his  view.  Perhaps  what  was  wanting  was  only  physical 
reHnement  It  was  a  rough  grey  face,  full  of  rifts  and  clefts 
and  fissures,  out  of  which,  some  one  said,  you  might  expect 
lichens  to  grow.  But  Miss  Fenwick,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  face  in  all  its  moods,  could  see  through  all  tliis ;  and  so 
could  I  too  at  times.  The  failure  of  the  face  to  express  all 
that  it  might  have  expressed  was  indicated  by  Coleridge  with 
characteristic  subtlety  and  significance.  He  said  that  Cbaii- 
ttey's  bust  of  Wordsworth  was  more  like  Wordsworth  than 
Wordsworth  was  like  himself." 

Wordsworth  went  with  liis  daughter  from  Abbotsford  to 
Uoslin,  and  thence  to  the  Trossachs,  where  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  later  sonnets — coloured,  he  tells  us,  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Sir  Waller,  and  bis  melancholy  cri-and 
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to  Italy — was  composed,  thence  to  the  West  Highlands,  to 
Glen  Elive  (where  they  spent  a  week),  to  Mull,  back  to 
Tyntlrnm  and  Killin,  thence  to  Glencroe,  Loch  Lomond, 
Bothwell,  Hamilton,  etc.  Rubens's  picture  of  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den  at  Hamilton  Palace  gave  rise  to  a  sonnet,  in 
connection  with  which  Henry  Crabb  Ilobinson'a  account  of  the 
picture,  in  his  Scottish  tour  of  1S21,  may  be  lead  with  interest, 

"Hamilton  Palace,  22th  September.  .  .  .  liubens's  picture 
of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  a  wonderful  work.  The  variety 
of  character  in  the  lions  is  admimble.  One  fancies  that 
one  can  enter  into  their  feelings  much  more  easily  than  into 
those  of  the  prophet.  They  are  respectively  indignant  at 
the  power  (to  them  unintelligible)  which  restrains  tliem,  or 
they  reverence  the  being  they  dare  not  touch.  One  consoles 
himself  by  the  contemplation  of  the  last  skull  he  picked, 
another  is  consoling  himself  by  the  Lopes  of  his  next  meal. 
Two  are  debating  the  matter  together.  But  the  prophet,  with 
a  face  like  Curran's,  foreshortened  so  as  to  lose  its  best  expres- 
sion, sits  with  all  his  muscles  in  the  extreme  tension  of 
terror.  He  looks  upward,  but  not  with  joy  or  hope,  and  seems 
to  expect  that,  though  not  yet  devoured,  his  fate  is  not  the 
less  certain.     It  is  a  painting  rather  to  astonish  than  delight." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  few  letters  we  have  from  Dora 
Wordsworth,  the  poet's  daughter.  It  was  written  to  Miss 
Hamilton,  Rowan  Hamilton's  sister,  shortly  after  she  returned 
with  her  father  from  their  tour  in  Scotland  i — 

"Etoal  MonuT,  OcloUr  26,  183I.» 

My  dear  Miss  Hamilton. —  .  .  .  Father  and  I  were  among 

the  Highlands  when  your  brother's  last  letter  arrived — a  late 

season  for  touring,  you  may  think — and  so  it  was,  but   the 

additional  beauty  given  to  the  colouring  of  the   woods  by 

«  See  the  I^/t  <tfSir  W.  Rtnean  Hamilton,  toL  i.  pp.  471-3. 
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October's  workraaiisljip*  and  to  tlie  mountains  by  her  luista 
and  vapours  and  rainbows,  reflected  again  and  again  both  in 
the  watera  and  on  the  clouds,  more  than  compensated  for 
shortened  days  and  broken  weather.  Father  has  called  Scot- 
land the  '  Laud  of  fiainbows.'  I,  who  had  never  been  in 
.Scotland,  was  more  delighted  than  words  can  tell ;  but  may  be 
I  am  not  an  unprejudiced  judge.  I  could  not  look  at  Inver- 
snaid,  '  The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall,'  nor  at  that  '  Wild 
Eelique  !  beauteous  as  the  chosen  spot  In  Nysa'a  isle,  the 
embellished  Grot,"  etc.,  with  common  eyes.  Almost  eveiy 
spot  of  peculiar  interest  was  interesting  to  nie,  for  my  father's 
sake,  more  so  even  thau  its  owu.  Aud  Yarrow  too,  and 
'  Newark's  towers ' ;  and  here  I  was  introduced,  not  only  by 
my  father,  but  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott ;  so  one  cannot  imagine  a 
place  seen  under  happier  circumstances.  Our  main  object  in 
leaving  home  was  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  which  had  long  been 
promised  ;  and  Sir  Walter's  state  of  health,  and  his  great  wish 
to  see  my  father,  determined  him  to  undertake  the  journey, 
late  in  the  year  as  it  was,  and  bad  aa  were  hia  eyes.  When  so 
near  Edinburgh,  it  was  a  pity  to  return  without  a  peep  at  that 
fine  city ;  and  then — finding  travelling  agreed  with  his  eyes — 
we  crept  on  into  the  Highlands,  and  as  far  as  Mull.  Staffa 
was  the  height  of  ray  travelling  ambition,  but  that  we  could 
uot  accomplish ;  the  steamboat  had  ceased  to  ply,  and  it  was 
much  too  late  to  trust  our  precious  lives  to  an  open  boat  .  .  . 
I  will  only  add  a  sonnet  which  was  written  a  day  or  two  after 
we  left  Abbotsford,  which  was  only  the  day  before  Sir  Walter 
was  to  quit  it  for  Italy,  and  for  hia  health's  sake — 
A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 

.  .  .  All  are  well,  father,  mother,  and  aunts,  the  first-mentioned 
atiU  prophesying  ruin  and  desolation  to  this  hitherto  fiourish- 

*  Compkre  the  line  iu  the  sonnet  on  The  TVoMocft* — 
October'a  workiiiaQ9hi]i  to  rivaJ  May. 
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ing  spot  of  earth.  The  evil  whiuh  he  foresees  from  Ihia 
dreadful  Reform  Bill  quite  weighs  his  spirit  down.  Our  tour 
was  a  happy  event,  for  it  gave  fresh  impulse  to  hia  muse,  and 
lie  has  been  able  to  drown  his  poIitic»l  thoughts  and  feelings 
for  a  time  in  his  poetical  ones.  We  did  not  see  a  newspaper 
for  five  weeks,  and  only  heard  by  accident  of  the  bill  being 
kicked  out — were  we  not  to  be  enviiid  ?  but  1  liave  got  to  ii>c, 
and  Scotland  again ! 

.  .  .  We  have  at  present  with  us  a  very  tlear  and  old  friend 
of  my  father's,  Mr,  Jones,  his  travelling  companion  in  the 
pedestrian  tour  over  the  Alps.  He  lives  in  Wales,  of  which 
country,  as  his  name  tells,  he  is  a  native — Your  affec- 
tionate friend.                                      Boka  Wokdswoiith." 

Her  aunt  Dorothy,  writing  to  Crabb  Eobiuson,  December  1, 
1831,  said  of  her  brother  in  this  tour :  "  Such  was  his  leaning 
to  old  pedestrian  habits,  that  he  often  walked  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  a  day,  following  by  the  side  of  the  little 
cwriage,  of  which  his  daughter  was  the  charioteer."  * 

Other  letters  from  Wordsworth  to  Hamilton  may  follow 
this. 

■'  Bij,l,il  Mount,  Odobar  27, 1831. 

...  In  a  former  letter  you  mention  Francis  Edgeworth. 
...  He  was  struck  with  my  mention  of  a  sound  in  the 
eagle's  notes  much  and  frequently  resembling  the  yelping 
and  barkiug  of  a  dog,  and  quoted  a  passage  in  .;Eschylus 
where  the  eagle  is  called  the  flying  hound  of  the  air  ;  and  he 
suggested  that  .^chylus  might  not  only  allude  by  that  term 
to  his  being  a  bird  of  chase  or  prey,  but  also  to  this  barking 
voice,  which  I  do   not  recollect  ever  hemng  noticed.     The 

*  A  postscript  to  this  letter  says:  '  Cliristoplier  Wordsworth'  (her 
nephew,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  '  ii  in  Italy  ;  Charles  '  (her  nejihaw, 
aow  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews)  'baa  pupils  at  Oxford,'  one  of  them  being 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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other  day  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  circumstancea  under 
which  the  pair  of  eagles  were  seen  that  I  described  iu  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Edgewoiih,  liia  brother.  [It  was  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Fair-head,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  no  spectacle 
could  be  grander.]  At  Dunolly  Castle,  a  ruin  seated  at  the 
tip  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  bay  nf  Oban,  I  saw,  the  other 
day,  one  of  these  noble  creatures  cooped  up  among  the  ruina, 
and  was  incited  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  as  you  shall  now 
see: — 

Dishonoured  rock  and  ruin  !  that  by  Inn-, 


YoTi  will  naturally  wish  to  hear  something  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  pai'ticularly  of  his  health.  I  found  him  a  good 
deal  changed  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  shocks  of  the  apoplectic  kind,  but  his  friends 
say  that  he  is  very  much  better ;  and  the  last  accounts,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  going  on  board,  were  still  more  favourable.  I 
trust  the  world  and  his  friends  may  be  hopeful,  with  good 
reason,  that  the  life  and  faculties  of  this  man — who  has 
during  the  last  six- and- twenty  years  diffused  more  innocent 
pleasure  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  human  being  to  do  in 
his  own  lifetime — may  be  spared.  Voltaire,  no  doubt,  was 
full  as  extensively  known  ;  and  filled  a  larger  space,  pro- 
bably, iu  the  eye  of  Europe,  for  he  was  a  great  theatrical  writer 
(which  Scott  has  not  proved  himself  to  be),  and  miseellaneoua 
to  that  degree  that  there  was  sometliing  for  all  classes  of 
readers  ;  but  the  pleasui'e  afforded  by  his  writings — with  the 
exception  of  some  of  his  tragedies  and  minor  poems— was  not 
pure,  and  in  this  Scott  is  greatly  his  superior.  As  Dora  has 
told  your  sister.  Sir  W.  was  our  guide  to  Yarrow  ;  the  pleasure 
of  that  day  induced  me  to  add  a  third  to  the  two  poems  upon 
Yarrow — Yai-row  Revisited.  It  is  in  the  same  measure,  and 
as  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  matter  of  fact  would  allow. 
You  are  artist  enough  to  know  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
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endrely  to  harmonise  things  that  rest  upon  their  poetic  credu- 
hility,  and  are  idealised  by  distance  of  time  and  space,  with 
those  that  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  hour,  and  have  about 
them  the  thorny  points  of  actual  life."  * 

"  November  22,  1831. 

.  .  •  Again  and  again  I  must  repeat,  that  the  composition 
of  verse  is  infinitely  more  of  an  art  than  men  are  prepared  to 
believe,  and  absolute  success  in  it  depends  upon  innumerable 
minfUiof,  which  it  grieves  me  you  should  stoop  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of.  Milton  says  of  pouring  'easy  his  unpre- 
meditated verse.'  It  would  be  harsh,  untrue,  and  odious  to 
say  there  is  anything  like  cant  in  this ;  but,  it  is  not  tnce  to 
the  letter,  and  tends  to  mislead.  I  could  point  out  to  you  five 
hundred  passages  in  Milton,  upon  which  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  and  twice  five  hundred  more  to  which  additional 
labour  would  have  been  serviceable :  not  that  I  regret  the 
absence  of  such  labour,  because  no  poem  contains  more  proof  t 
of  skill  acquired  by  practice.  .  .  . 

Coleridge's  most  intimate  friend  is  Mr.  Green — a  man  of 
science,  and  a  distinguished  surgeon ;  if  to  him  you  could 
procure  an  introduction,  he  would  let  you  know  the  state  of 
Coleridge's  health  ;  and  to  Mr.  Green,  whom  I  once  saw,  you 
might  use  my  name,  with  a  view  to  further  your  wish,  if  it  were 
at  all  needful. 

Shakespeare's  sonnets  (excuse  this  leap)  are  not  upon  the 
Italian  model,  which  Milton's  are  ;  they  are  merely  quatrains 
with  a  couplet  tacked  to  the  end  ;  and  if  they  depended  much 
on  the  versification,  they  would  unavoidably  be  heavy. 

One  word  upon  Reform  in  Parliament — a  subject  to  which 
somewhat  reluctantly  you  allude.  You  are  a  Reformer  !  Are 
you  an  approver  of  the  Bill  as  rejected  by  the  Lords  ?  or,  to 

*  See  Life  of  Sir  W,  Rowan  JIamiUon,  voL  i.  pp.  491-3. 
t  Than  Paradise  Lost,  he  doubtless  means. 
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use  Lord  Grey's  worda,  anything  '  as  eflicient '  ?  (lie  means — 
if  he  means  anything — for  producing  change) ;  then  I  earnestly 
exhort  you  to  devote  hours  and  hours  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  in  hooks,  in  life,  and  in  your  own  mind  ;  and  heg  and 
pray  that  you  will  mix  with  society,  not  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land only,  but  in  England ;  a  Fount  of  Destiny,  which  if  once 
poisoned,  away  goes  all  hope  of  quiet  progress  in  well-doing. 
The  Constitution  of  England,  which  seems  ahout  to  he  de- 
stroyed, offera  to  my  mind  the  sublimest  contemplation  which 
the  history  of  society  and  governments  have  ever  presented  to 
it :  and  for  this  cause  especially,  that  its  principles  have  the 
character  of  pi-econceived  ideas,  archetypes  of  the  pure  in- 
tellect, while  they  are  in  fact  the  results  of  a  humble-minded 
experience.  Think  ahout  this.  Apply  it  to  what  we  are 
threatened  with,  and  farewell." 

After  Hamilton  had  met  Coleridge  at  Highgate,  he  sent 
the  following  compEirison  of  him  with  Wordsworth  to  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere : — 

"  ObiermUmj,  May  28,  1B32. 

.  .  .  Coleridge  is  rather  to  he  considered  as  a  Faculty  than 
as  a  Mind ;  and  I  did  so  consider  him.  I  seemed  rather  to 
listen  to  an  oracular  voice,  to  be  circumfused  in  a  Divine 
ofj.^,  than — as  in  the  presence  of  Wordsworth — to  hold  com- 
mune with  an  exalted  man." 

The  state  of  his  sister's  health  was  now  a  continual  son'ow 
to  the  poet,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  his  declining  years. 
When  he  first  heard  of  her  illness  at  Wliitwick,  he  wrote  to 
Robinson  : — 


"  I  have  entered  my  sixiielh  year  ;  strengtii  must  be  failing, 
and   snapplngs  off  (as  the  danger  my  dear  sister  has  just 
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escaped   lamentably  proves)  ought   not  to   be   long   out   of 
sight. 

What  a  shock  that  was  to  our  poor  hearts  !  Were  she  to 
depart^  the  Phasis  of  my  Moon  would  be  robbed  of  light  to  a 
d^ree  that  I  have  not  courage  to  think  of." 

In  the  same  letter,  however,  the  old  passion  for  travelling 
asserted  itself.  He  once  said  that,  as  Writing  was  Southey's 
ruling  passion,  Wandering  was  his.  Wordsworth  seems  almost 
to  have  agreed  with  Goethe — 

To  make  room  for  wandering  was  it, 
That  the  world  was  made  so  wide. 

He  says:  "  My  sister-in-law,  Joanna  Hutchinson,  and  her  brother 
Henry,  an  ex-sailor,  are  about  to  embark  for  Norway.  Were 
I  not  tied  at  home,  I  should  certainly  accompany  them.  As 
far  as  I  can  look  back,  I  discern  in  my  mind  imaginative 
traces  of  Norway.  The  people  are  said  to  be  simple  and 
worthy,  and  Nature  is  magnificent.  I  have  heard  Sir  H.  Davy 
affirm  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  some  of  the  ocean  inlets 
of  that  region." 

A  year  and  a  half  later  (February  1833)  he  wrote  to  Robin- 
son : — 

"  I  am  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  I  must  be  prepared  to 
part  with,  or  to  precede,  my  dearest  friends  ;  and  God's  will 
be  done ! " 

Writing  to  his  daughter's  friend,  Miss  Kinnaird  (now  Mrs. 
Drummond)  from  Rydal,  on  the  30th  January  1833,  he  said 
of  his  sister :  "  Her  state  weighs  incessantly  upon  every 
thought  of  my  heart." 

Dorothy  Wordsworth's  long  illness  was  borne  with  patient 
resignation.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Beaumont,  January  1834,  she 
said  :  "  My  prison !  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  cheerful  in   England."     She   occasionally  amused 
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herself  by  writing  verses.     One  set  of  these,  addressed  in  the 
year  1837  to  Thomas  Carr,  her  medical  attendant,  beginning — 

Five  years  of  sickness  and  of  pain, 
she  copied  out,  and   sent  to  her  cousin,  with  the  following 
letter : — 

"My  dear  Cousin  Edward, — A  madman  might  as  well 
attempt  to  relate  the  history  of  liia  own  doings,  and  those  of 
his  fellows  in  confinement,  as  I  to  tell  you  one  hundredth 
part  of  what  I  have  felt,  suffered,  and  done. 

Through  Ciod's  mercy  I  am  now  calm  and  easy. 

I  have  not  seen  Charles  Lamb's  book.  His  sister  still 
survives— a  solitary  twig— patiently  enduring  the  storm  of  life. 
In  losing  her  brother  she  lost  her  all — all  but  the  remembrance 
of  him,  which  cheers  her  the  day  through. 

May  God  bless  you. — Yours  ever  truly, 

Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

Sundan,  Rydal  Mount,  Orloher  8th,  1837." 

Added  to  this  domestic  sorrow  was  Wordsworth's  dread  of 
the  overthrow  of  our  national  Institution-s,  by  radical  changes 
effected  on  these  gi'eat  inheritances  in  Church  and  State.  His 
letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  the  subject ;  and  in  the  next 
chapter  specimens  of  them  will  be  given.  The  one  which 
follows,  addressed  to  Hamilton,  refers  both  to  his  sister,  to 
Coleridge,  and  to  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

"Mmesby,  Jvnf  25,  1832. 
.  .  .  My  dear  sister  lias  beeu  languishing  more  than  seven 
months  in  a  sick-room,  nor  dare  I  or  any  of  her  friends  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  her  strength  will  ever  be  restored ;  and  the 
course  of  public  affairs,  as  I  think  I  told  you  before,  threatens, 
in  my  view,  destruction  to  the  Institutions  of  the  country ;  an 
event  which,  whatever  may  rise  out  of  it  hereafter,  cannot  but 
produce  distress  and  miseiy  for  two  or  three  generations  at 
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least.     In  any  times  I  am  but  at  best  a  poor  and  unpunctual 
correspondent,  yet  I   am  pretty  sure  you  would  have   heard 
from  me  but  for  this  reason  ;  therefore  let  the  statement  pass 
an  apology  as  far  as  you  think  fit.   .   .   . 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  that  you  and  Coleridge  hav6" 
let,  and  that  you  were  not  disappointed  in  the  conversation  ofl 
a  man  from  whose  writings  you  had  previously  drawn  so  much 
delight  and  improvement.  He  and  my  beloved  sister  are  the 
two  beings  to  whom  my  intellect  is  most  indebted,  and  they 
are  now  proceeding,  as  it  were  pari  j)«ssit,  along  the  path  of 
sickness — I  will  not  say  towards  the  grave,  but  I  trust  towards 
a  blessed  immortality. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  so  seriously  ;  my  heart  is 
full,  and  you  must  excuse  it.  You  do  not  tell  me  how  you 
like  Cambridge  as  a  place,  nor  what  you  thought  of  its  build- 
ings and  other  works  of  art.  Did  you  not  see  Oxford  as  well ! 
It  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  Cambridge  in  its  Lappy 
intfinnixtui'e  of  streets,  churches,  and  collegiate  buildings. 

...  A  fortnight  ago  I  came  hither  to  my  son  and  daughter, 
who  are  living  a  gentle,  happy,  quiet,  and  useful  life  together. 
My  daughter  Dora  is  also  with  us.  .  .  A  week  ago  appeared 
here  Mr.  W.  S.  Laudor  the  poet,  and  author  of  tlie  Imag: 
nary  Com-ermtions,  which  pi-obably  have  fallen  in  your  way. 
We  had  never  met  before,  though  several  letters  had  passed 
between  us,  and  as  I  had  not  heard  that  he  was  in  England, 
my  gratification  in  seeing  him  was  heightened  by  surprise. 
We  passed  a  day  together  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Rawson,  on  the  banks  of  Wast- Water.  His  conversation  is 
lively  and  original,  his  learning  great,  though  he  will  not  allow 
it,  and  liie  laugh  the  heartiest  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time. 
It  is,  I  think,  not  much  less  than  twenty  years  since  he  left: 
England  for  France  and  afterwards  Italy,  where  he  hopes  to 
end  his  days, — nay,  has  fixed  near  Florence  upon  the  spot  where, 
he  wishes  to  be  buried." 
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An  undated  letter  to  Basil  Montagu,  acknowledging  a 
volume  of  Selections  (from  whom,  or  of  what,  ia  not  ascer- 
tained), contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  state  of  "public 
affaii-a  ": — 


"  What  you  Londoners  may  think  of  public  ali'aii-s  I  know- 
not  ; — but  I  forebode  the  not  very  distant  overthrow  of  the 
[nstitutiona  under  which  this  country  has  ao  long  prospered. 
The  Liberals  of  our  neighbourhood  tell  me  that  the  mind  of 
the  nation  has  outgrown  its  Institutions ;  rather  say,  I  reply, 
that  it  has  shrunk  and  dwindled  from  them,  as  the  body  of  a 
sick  man  does  from  his  clotlies. 

"VVe  are  on  fire  with  zeal  to  educate  tlie  poor,  whicli  would 
be  all  very  well  if  that  zeal  did  not  blind  us  to  what  we  stand 
still  more  in  need  of,  an  improved  education  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes;  which  ought  to  begin  in  our  great  public 
achools,  thence  ascend  to  the  universities  (from  which  the  first 
suggestion  should  come)  and  descend  to  tlie  very  nursery. 

If  the  book  from  which  your  Selections  are  made  were  the 
favourite  reading  of  men  of  rank  and  influence  I  should  dread 
little  from  the  discontented  in  any  class.  But  what  hope  is 
there  of  such  a  rally  in  our  debilitated  intellects  ?  The 
soundest  hearts  (with  few  exceptions)  I  meet  with  are  Ameri- 
cans. They  seem  to  have  a  truer  sense  of  the  benefits  of  our 
Government  than  we  ourselves  have.  Farewell,  with  many 
thanka.~Tour3  faithfully,  W.  W." 

In  connection  with  this  letter  to  Montagu,  a  sentence  of 
Southey's  to  Henry  Taylor  on  the  16th  July  1831  may  be 
quoted.  He  was  writing  of  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
and  said,  "  I  saw  Wordsworth  last  week.  He  is  more  desponding 
than  I ;  and  perhaps  I  despond  less  than  I  should,  if  I  saw 
more  clearly  before  me."  * 

*  See  Sonthey'a  Lift  and  Correipondencr,  vol.  vi.  p.  155. 
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CORKESPONDENCE— LITERARY  CRITICISM— FIFTH  AND  LAST 

TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND,  1832-1834. 

Wordsworth's  letter  to  Eowan  Hamilton,  November  22, 
1831,*  states  his  opinion  as  to-the  Eeform  Bill,  and  its  relation 
to  the  English  Constitution.  But  his  correspondence  with 
others  on  this  subject — notably  with  Lord  Lonsdale — has 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  Although  the  controversy  has 
long  since  closed,  these  letters  of  Wordsworth  deal  with  prin- 
ciples underlying  political  controversy,  wliich  have  a  perennial 
value,  while  our  Parliamentary  debates,  like  "our  little  systems," 
"  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Lonsdale, 
dated  Eydal  Mount,  Feb.  17th,  1832  : — 

"  As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  my  opinion  on 
Lord  H/sf  lettter,  I  will  give  it  without  reserve.  .  .  .  The 
facts  upon  which  Lord  H.*s  proposal  of  compromise  is  grounded 
are  an  increased  majority  in  the  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  a  belief  that  the  Ministers  have  carte  hlanche  for 
creating  Peers  to  carry  it.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  any 
councillors  having  access  to  the  King  to  convince  him  not  only 
of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  such  a  step,  but  to  make  him  feel, 
as  a  point  of  duty,  that  whatever  power  the  forms  of  law 
may  give  him  to  create  Peers  for  setting  aside  their  deli- 
berate resolve,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  allows  him  no  right 

*  See  page  209.  t  Lord  Holland. 
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to  do  so?  for  the  application  of  siicli  power  to  particnlar 
emergencies  is  subversive  of  the  principle  for  which  the  Peers 
mainly  exist.  Again,  the  Ministers  opened  the  question  of 
Eeform  with  a  most  solemn  declaration  that  it  was  a  measure 
indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
adopted  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
their  Bill  they  are  prepared  to  destroy  a  vital  organ  of  that 
Constitution.  A  virtual  destruction  it  certainly  would  be ; 
for  it  would  convert  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  mere  slave  of 
any  succeeding  Ministry;  which,  should  it  not  bend  to  threats, 
would  immediately  create  uew  votes  to  counterbalance  the 
Opposition.  Cannot,  then,  Lord  Grey  and  his  coadjutors  be 
brought,  by  a  respect  for  reason,  or  by  a  sense  of  shame  from 
being  involved  in  such  n  contradiction  and  absurdity,  to  desist 
from  that  course  ?  .  .  . 

As  to  the  alternative  of  compromise,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Southey  in  thinking  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  it  but  time 
for  profiting  by  contingencies.  Would  the  House  of  Lords  be 
sure  of  making  such  alterations  iu  their  Committee  as  would 
render  the  Bill  much  less  mischievous  ?  or,  if  they  should, 
would  the  Lower  House  pass  the  Bill  so  amended  *  The 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  dealt  with 
it  is  far  from  encouraging.  .  .  .  Suppose,  however,  the  Bill 
to  be  much  improved  iu  passing  through  the  Committee  of  the 
Lords,  and  accepted  by  the  Commons,  how  do  we  stand  then  ? 
We  Iiave  a  House  of  Lords,  not  overwhelmed,  indeed,  by  new 
members,  but  in  spirit  broken  and  brought  down  upon  its 
knees.  The  Bill  is  passed,  and  Parhament,  I  presume,  speedily 
dissolved;  for  the  agitators  of  the  political  unions  would 
clamour  for  this,  which  neither  the  present,  nor  any  Ministry 
likely  to  succeed  them,  would  resist :  even  did  they  think  it 
right  to  do  so.  Then  comes  a  new  House  of  Commons,  to 
what  degree  Radical,  under  the  best  possible  modification  of 
the  present  Bill,  one  fears  to  think  of.     It  proposes  measures 
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which  the  House  of  Lords  would  resist  as  revolutionary,  but 
dares  not — for  fear  of  being  served  in  the  way  that  was 
threatetied  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Iteform  Bill ;  and  so  we 
faa3t«n  step  by  step  to  the  destruction  of  that  Constitution  in 
form,  the  spirit  of  which  had  been  destroyed  before.  ,  .  . 

If  a  new  Reform  Bill  cannot  be  brought  forward  and  carried 
by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sense,  and  not  to  the  passions,  of  the 
coantry,  I  think  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  hope.  And 
here  one  is  reminded  of  the  folly  and  the  rashness,  not  to 
touch  uiton  the  injustice,  of  creating  such  a  gap  in  the  old 
constituency,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fill  up  without 
endangering  the  existence  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  country  might  still  be  preserved  from 
revolution  by  a  more  sane  Ministry,  which  would  undertake 
the  question  of  Reform  with  prudence  and  sincerity ;  com- 
bining with  that  measure  wiser  views  in  finance.  .  .  , 

It  has  ever  been  the  habit  of  my  mind  to  trust  that 
expediency  will  come  out  of  fidelity  to  principles,  ratlier  than 
to  seek  my  principle  of  action  in  calculations  of  expe- 
diency. ..." 

A  week  later— Februarj*  24th — Wordsworth  wrote  a  very 
long  letter  to  the  same  friend,  of  which  the  following  is  part  : — 
"ligilal  Mouhi,  Fib.  2ilh,  1833. 

My  Lord, —  ,  .  .  The  Slinisters  have  declared  over  and 
over  that  they  will  not  abate  a  jot  of  the  prindple  of  the  Bill. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Commons,  there  has  been  a  confusion  between 
principle  and  the  rules  and  measures  of  applying  principle. 
The  main  or  fundamental  principle  of  this  Bill  is  an  assumed 
necessity  for  an  increase  of  democratic  power  in  the  Legislature ; 
accordingly,  the  Ministers  have  resolved  upon  a  sweeping 
destruction.  This,  which  may  be  called  a  rule,  or  subsidiarj' 
principle,  has  been  applied  to  the  existing  constituency  in  its 
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three  great  brandies — tlie  Burgage  Tenures,  tlie  Freeiueii,  and 
the  Freeholders.  What  havoc  has  been  made  in  the  first  we 
all  know,  Tlie  second,  tlie  Freemeii,  were  destroyed,  and  are 
restored.  Upon  the  third  I  cannot  speak  with  the  precision 
which  I  could  wish,  not  distinctly  recollecting  the  raanner  in 
which  the  votes  of  a  portion  of  this  body  are  to  be  affected  by 
the  franchise  conferred  upon  them  as  £10  voters  in  towns,  or 
retained  as  Freemen.  None  of  this  class  of  voters  have  been 
deprived  of  their  right  of  voting  without  an  equivalent ;  ao  that 
the  change  which  time  has  effected  in  making,  by  the  reduction 
in  value  of  money,  the  body  of  Freeholders  so  democratic,  is 
left  in  its  full  force,  and  made  more  dangerous  by  new  circum-  ' 
stances.  Now,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Lords  in  Com-  | 
mittee  could  succeed  in  a  scheme  for  a  less  sweeping  and  less 
unjust  destruction  of  the  old  constituency  ?  Lord  H.  himself 
does  not  seem  to  expect  it. 

Tiie  only  source,  then,  to  which  we  can  look  for  any  im- 
provement must  be  in  supplying  the  gap  in  a  less  objection- 
able way.     Numbers  and  property  are  the  principles  her&     In 
order  to  foresee  how  the  Jlinistry  are  likely  to  act,  we  must    1 
inquire  how  their  power  is  composed.     They  know  themselves    1 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Reform  Bill  they  must  out  instantly.     ' 
As  constitutional  Whigs,  then,  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  a    j 
sincere  wish  to  preserve  the  British  Constitution,  tlie  leaders 
of  tliem  are  already,  as  a  party,  annihilated.     They  are  the    i 
tools  of  men  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Chnrch  and   Htate.     ' 
Even  in  their  opinions  many  who  continue  to  call  themselves    ' 
Whigs   are   scarcely   by    a  shade    distinguishable    from    the    j 
Radicals.    But  though  such  is  the  character  of  so  many  of    | 
their  prominent  leaders,  there  is  diffused  through  the  country    I 
a  large   body  of  Whig   partisans,  who,  could    their  eyes  he    i 
opened,  would  cease  to  support  them,  especially  if  they  had 
hopes  of  a  more  moderate  measure  frcan  other  quarters — but 
they  are   not   likely  to   be  nudeeeived    till  too    late.     The 
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Uiaistry,  I  repeat,  are  under  Itadical  dictation  ;  does  not  the 
mere  act  of  the  late  appointment  to  the  Secretarj-ahip  of  War  | 
show  it?  Still  further  to  propitiate  the  rolitical  Unions,  | 
Hume  and  Warburton  will  follow  him  into  office,  who  can  say 
how  soon  ?  Whatever,  therefore,  the  Ministry  in  conscience 
think  prudent  and  proper,  they  would  not  have  the  couraye  to 
act  upon  it:  even  supposing,  as  Lord  H.  suggests,  that  the 
more  moderate  men  in  the  House,  and  those  who  have  the 
fear  of  a  Radical  Parliament  hanging  over  their  heads,  should 
support  such  improvement  coming  from  the  Lorila.  Tlie 
Ministry  would  act,  as  your  Lordship  anticipates,  by  creating 
new  peers,  by  seduction,  and,  I  lament  to  say,  by  intimidation, 
and  encouraging  or  conniving  at  agitation  out  of  doors. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  Could  the  £10  fraucliise  be 
altered,  or  the  delegation — for  I  will  not  call  it  representation 
— from  London  and  its  neighboui'hood  ?  As  to  the  large 
towns  all  over  the  country,  a  worse  source  for  a  new  constitu- 
ency than  £10  voters  they  do  not.  in  my  judgment,  contain. 
But,  take  smaller  places,  and  less  populous  districts.  Mr, 
Senhouse  thinks  £10  not  a  bad  qualilication  for  Cumberland. 
Look  then  at  Cockermouth,  and  read  Mr.  Green's  late  adver- 
tisement. He  may  be  a  man  of  poor  talents  and  sorry  dis- 
cretion, but  he  is  no  stranger  there.  He  was  born,  bred,  and 
has  long  been  a  resident  in  the  place.  He  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  tho  present 
opinions  and  dispositions  of  the  £10  renters  in  that  town,  to 
whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill 
passing.  He  tells  them  *  that  he  baa  for  many  years  been 
reproached  for  being  a  Jacobin,  a  Itadical,  and  a  Leveller' — 
unjustly,  he  insinuates, — that  a  reform  is  wanted  for  making  « 
ijrcat  change  in  the  present  state  of  things.  '  Do  not,  however, 
suppose,'  he  adds,  '  that  I  wish  to  see  reform  run  into  revolu- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the  King,  forming  as  it  does  a  glorious 
cnntrast  to  that  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  that  for  half  a 
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century  Iiave  appeared  in  Europe,  has  justly  entitled  htm,  to  the 
presen-ation  of  his  cTovm,  etc.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  Ministers. 
too,  who  have  aided  and  counselled  him  in  hia  efforts  for  the 
public  good  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  they  all,  or  nearly  all, 
belong  to  or  are  connected  with  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  and 
by  their  services  have  at  once  entitled  themselves  to  our 
gratitude,'  etc.,  etc.  Now  what  is  all  this  but  to  say  that  the 
moment  tlie  King  or  the  aristocracy  do  not  please  Mr.  G.  and 
his  future  constituents  he  will  turn  upon  them,  and,  if  he  can, 
will  destroy  the  monarchy  and  peerage  together.  Judge,  ray 
I^rd,  of  my  indignation  when  I  read  this  trash — contemptible, 
were  it  not  so  pernicious  in  this  emergency — addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  my  native  town. 

Now  for  the  Delegation  of  London,  etc.,  with  the  vast 
population  there  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  back  the  agitators 
whenever  they  shall  choose  to  call  upon  it.  Can  Lord  H. 
expect  that  the  Ministry  would  consent  to  any  improvement 
in  this  department  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  clear  to  a  sane  mind 
than  that  the  Government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
not  only  Government,  but  Property — in  a  state  of  Society  so 
artificial  as  ours — cannot  long  stand  up  against  such  a  pressure. 
When  I  was  in  London  last  spring  I  mixed  a  good  deal  with 
the  Radicals,  and  know  from  themselves  what  their  aims  are, 
and  how  they  expect  to  accomplish  them.  One  person  at  least, 
now  high  in  office,  is  looked  up  to  as  their  future  head,  and 
allowed  at  present  to  play  a  false  part.  It  is  not  rationally  to 
be  expected  that  the  present  Ministry  would  allow  the  Dele- 
gation, as  I  have  called  it,  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood  to 
be  of  a  less  obnoxious  construction  than  the  Bill  makes  it. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side — the  uncompromising 
I'esiatauce  and  its  apprehended  consequences  in  swamping  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  passing  the  Bill  in  its  present  state,  not 
perhaps  without  popular  commotions.  The  risk  attending  auch 
resistance  witli  this  or  any  Ministry  not  composed  of  firm- 
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minded  and  truly  intelligent  Men,  is,  I  own,  so  great  as  to  ^M 
alarm  auy  one ;  but  I  should  have  no  fear  of  popular  com-  ^M 
motion  were  the  Government  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be.  ^M 
The  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  late  ^M 
events  in  Bristol,  prove  what  mischief  may  be  done  by  a  mere  ^M 
rabble  if  the  executive  be  either  faitbleaa  or  foolish.  Seeing  ^M 
the  perilous  crisis  to  wliich  we  are  come,  I  am  nevertheless  ^M 
persuaded  that,  could  a  Conservative  Ministry  be  established,  ^M 
the  certain  ruin  that  will  follow  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill  ^M 
might  be  avoided.  Thousands  of  respectable  people  have  snp-  ^M 
ported  both  Bills,  not  as  approving  of  a  measure  of  this  char-  ^M 
acter  or  extent,  but  from  fear  that  otherwise  no  reform  at  all  ^M 
would  take  place.  Such  men  would  be  ready  to  support  more  ^M 
moderate  plans  if  they  found  the  executive  in  hands  that  could  ^M 
be  relied  upon.  Too  true  it  is,  no  doubt,  as  Lord  H.  has  ^M 
observed,  that  opinions  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  advisable  ^M 
reform  differ  so  widely  as  to  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  new  Bill.  But  these,  in  my  humble  opinion,  might  be  got 
over,  so  far  as  to  place  us  upon  ground  allowing  hope  for  the 
future. 

In  looking  at  the  rule  for  applying  the  principle  of  numbers 
'  to  supply  a  part  of  the  new  constituency,  or  govern  the  reten- 

tion of  the  old,  I  have  only  considered  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. As  far  as  I  know,  this  principle  is  altogether  an 
innovation,  and  what  contradictions  and  anomalies  does  it 
involve?  The  Lords  would  not  probably  attempt  an  improve- 
ment here.  Had  such  a  rule  come  down  to  us  from  past 
times,  had  we  been  habituated  to  it,  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  improve  its  application.  But  how  can  any  thinking 
man  expect  that  with  the  example  of  America  and  France 
before  us — not  deterring  the  people,  hut  inciting  them  to  imi- 
tation,— this  innovation  can  ever  find  rest  but  in  universal 
suffrage.  Manchester  is  only  to  have  two  members,  with  ita 
vast  population,  and  Cockerroouth  is  to  retain  one  with  its  bare 
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50001  Will  not  Mancliester  and  liimiingliam,  etc.,  point  on 
the  one  liaud  to  the  increased  representation  of  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  on  the  other  to  the  small  places  which, 
for  their  paltry  numbers,  are  allowed  to  retain  one  or  two  votes 
in  the  Ilniiae ;  and  to  towns  of  the  size  of  Kendal  and 
Whitehaven,  which  for  the  first  time  are  to  send  eacli  a 
member  ?  Will  Manchester  and  Biriuiugham  be  content  ?  Is 
it  reasonable  that  they  should  be  content  with  the  principle  of 
numbers  so  unjustly  and  absurdly  applied  ?  This  anomaly, 
which  is  ably  treated  in  the  American  Review,  brings  one  to 
the  character  and  tendency  of  this  reform. 

As  Sir  J.  B,  Walsh  observes  in  his  pamphlet,  from  wliioh  1 
saw  an  extract  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper,  '  Extensive. 
sudden,  and  experimental  innovation  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  progressiveness,  which  in  every  art,  science, 
and  path  of  human  intellect  is  gradual.  .  .   ,' 

.  .  .  Our  Constitution  was  not  preconceived  and  planned 
beforehand  ;  it  grew  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  as  a 
skin  grows  to,  with,  and  for  the  human  body.  Our  Ministers 
would  flay  this  body,  and  present  us,  instead  of  its  natural 
skin,  with  a  garment  made  to  order,  which,  if  it  be  not 
rejected,  will  prove  such  a  shirt  as,  in  the  fable,  drove  Hereules 
to  madness  and  self-destruction.  May  God  forgive  that  part 
of  them  who,  acting  in  this  affair  with  their  eyes  open,  have 
already  gone  so  far  towards  committing  a  greater  political 
crime  than  any  recorded  in  history ! " 

To  his  friend,  the  author  of  Philip  van  Artevelde — who 
was  one  of  Wordsworth's  most  appreciative  critics,  and  him- 
self a  poet  of  rare  excellence, — he  wrote  on  this  same  engross- 
ing subject  of  Eeform  :  "  You  are  young,  and  therefore  will 
naturally  have  more  hope  of  public  affairs  than  I  can. 
Seeing  principles — wliich  after  all  are  the  only  things  worth 
contending  about — sacrificed  every  day,  in  a  manner  which  I 
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liRve  foreseen  since  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  indeed 
long  before,  does  not  the  less  disturb  me.  The  predominance 
given  in  Parliament  to  the  Dissenting  interest,  and  to  towns 
which  have  grown  up  recently,  without  a  possibility  of  their 
being  trained  in  habits  of  attachment  either  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,  or  what  remained  of  the  feudal 
frame  of  society  in  this  country,  will  inevitably  bring  on  a 
political  and  social  revolution.  Wliat  may  be  suffered  by  the 
existing  generation  no  man  can  foresee,  but  the  loss  of  liberty 
for  a  time  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Despotism  will 
be  established,  and  the  whole  battle  will  be  to  be  fought  over 
by  subsequent  genei-ations." 

From  the  poem  which  Wordsworth  prosaically  called  The 
TVammf,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  were  bis  fears  of  tlie 
lleform  BilL  It  is  not  for  his  biographer  to  discuss  that 
measure — the  good  or  the  evil  it  has  done.  Actum  est.  Cadit 
qufvstio.  It  is  the  biographer's  function  only  to  record  the 
poet's  opinion  of  it,  his  fears  regarding  it,  and  to  illustrate 
these,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  by  any  other  opinions  expressed 
by  him  elsewhere. 

On  February  5,  1833,  writing  to  Ci-abb  Eobinson,  AVords- 
worth  said :  "  You  mistake  in  supposing  me  an  Anti-Reformer. 
That  I  never  was — but  an  Anti-iJlU  man,  lieart  and  soul.  It 
is  a  fixed  judgment  of  my  mind  that  an  unbridled  Democracy 
is  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies.  Our  Constitution  bad  provided 
a  check  for  the  Democracy  in  the  Begal  Prerogative,  influence, 
and  power,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  acting  directly  tiu-ough 
its  own  body,  and  indirectly  by  the  influence  of  individual 
Peers,  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
old  system  provided  in  practice  a  check  both  without  and 
within.  The  extinction  of  the  nomination-borough  has  nearly 
destroyed  internal  check.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  body, 
have  been  trampled  upon  by  the  way  in  which  the  Bill  has 
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been  carried,  and  they  are  brought  to  that  point  that  the  Peere 
will  prove  useless  as  an  external  check,  while  the  regal  power 
and  influence  has  become,  or  soon  will,  mere  shadows. 

She  opened— but  to  shut  I 

Excelled  her  power, 

06  your  friends  the  Bill-men  of  all  denominations  have  found, 
or  Boon  will  find.     Ever  affectionately  yours, 

\V.   W^ORDSWOIiTII." 

He  wrote  again  to  the  same  friend,  in  November  of  tlie 
same  year,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  being  his  amanuensis : — 

"  Jly  opinion  is  that  the  people  are  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ancient  lustitutions,  and  that  nothing  since — I 
will  not  say  the  passing — but  the  broacliing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  could  or  can  prevent  it.  I  would  bend  my  endea- 
vours to  strengthen  to  the  utmost  the  rational  portion  of 
the  Tory  Party,  but  from  no  other  hope  than  this,  that  the 
march  towards  destruction  may  be  less  mpid  by  their  inter- 
posing something  of  a  check — and  the  destruction  of  the 
Monarchy  thereby  attended  with  less  injury  to  social  order. 
They  are  more  blind  than  bats  or  moles  who  cannot  see  that 
it  is  a  change,  or  rather  an  overthrow,  of  social  order  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  present  distribution  of  property  which  is  the 
object  of  the  Eadicals.  They  care  nothing  what  may  be  the 
form  of  Government  but  as  the  changes  may  lead  to  that.  As 
to  France  and  yomJiisU  niUieu,  it  is  not  worth  talking  about — 
(and  I,  M.  W.,  will  not  write  another  won!  on  this  subject !)." 

Mrs.  Wordsworth's  appendix  to  her  husband's  letter  may 
fitly  conclude  his  discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill, 

The  following  sentence  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
written  on  the  19th  September  1832,  refers  to  the  purchase  of 
Fox  How  for  the  Arnold  family  ; — 
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"  Ei/ilal  Mount,  Tuesday,  IQth  Seplr. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — Yesterday  Mr.  Greenwood  of  Grasniere 
called  with  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  owner  of  Fox  How,  empowering  Mr.  G,  to  sign  for  him  an 
agreement  either  with  yourself  or  any  friend  you  may  appoint 
for  the  sale  of  that  estate  for  £800,  possession  to  be  given  and 
the  money  paid  next  Candlemas.  ...  I  need  not  say  that  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  facilitate  the  purchase  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power.  .  .  .  Faithfully  youi-s, 

William  Wordsworth." 


To  this  must  be  added  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
Arnold  written  to  a  friend,  Miss  Trevenen,  after  they  had 
settled  at  Fox  How,  telling  of  an  incident  at  Rydal : — 


"...  We  had  a  most  delightful  and  memorable  party  last 
Wednesday  evening.  It  was  Dora's  tea-party  to  the  children, 
to  be  given  on  the  large  island  in  Rydal  Lake  ;  and  though  the 
children  were  delighted,  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  it  more 
than  the  elder  ones  of  the  party.  You  must  fancy  Dora  pre- 
siding in  a  sort  of  stone-built  arch,  fringed  and  embowered 
with  trees,  and  floored  with  fresh  moss,  whicli  the  children  had 
plucked  to  form  a  soft  carpet  for  our  feet.  Above,  the  blue 
sky  seen  through  the  trees;  on  one  side  the  shrubby  plants  of 
heath  and  whortleberiy  and  broom,  rising,  with  rock  scattered 
about,  into  a  kind  of  mount;  while  on  the  other  side  the 
ground  sloped  down  to  the  lake,  which  glittered  through  the  ' 
trees,  and  gave  us,  aa  the  clear  waters  washed  up  to  the  rocky 
shore,  the  music  I  most  love.  To  complete  the  picture,  you 
must  fancy  Mr,  Wordsworth  stretched  on  the  gi'ass,  and  Mrs, 
Wordsworth,  with  an  animation  and  sweetness  which  makes 
lier  plain  face  so  agreeable,  reading  to  us  some  of  his  ms, 
poetry." 
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In  May  1833,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  afterwards  the  owner  of  Lan- 
crigg,  wrote  thus  in  her  A  utobiograpky  : — * 

"In  June  our  friend  Mr.  Harden  took  lodgings  for  ua, 
for  three  months,  at  Thorney  How,  near  Grasmere,  to  be  near 
our  dear  friends  tho  Arnolds,  who  were  living  that  summer  at 
Allan  Bank,  while  their  future  home  at  Fox  How  was  bnildiug. 
Our  lodgings  were  in  a  simple  farmhouse,  at  that  time  fur- 
nished in  the  most  homely  manner.  We  were  the  first  ladies 
who  had  inhabited  it,  as  it  was  before  Easedale  was  much 
known,  except  to  such  aa  Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey.  .  .  . 
We  did  not  then  foresee  that  so  many  happy  years  were  in 
store  for  us  at  the  little  mountain  farm  called  Lancrigg,  which 
adjoined  Thorney  How,  and  which — from  its  sunny  aspect  and 
birch  and  oak  copses  under  Helm  Crag — had  for  many  years 
of  Wordsworth's  Grasmere  lite  been  a  favourite  summer  haunt 
of  the  simple  household  of  the  bard,  who  then  lived  at  Town 
End.  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Arnold  also  were  great  admirers  of 
the  views  from  the  Rock  at  Thorney  How,  and  the  poet,  if 
depressed  on  first  coming  in,  was  often  revived  by  a  visit  to 
the  Eock,  which  his  wife  kindly  suggested  when  she  saw  this 
was  the  case.  It  was  that  summer  that  the  illness  of  his 
sister  began ;  and  those  who  know  what  they  had  always  been 
to  each  other  can  well  understand  what  it  must  have  been  to 
him  to  see  that  soul  of  life  and  light  obscured.  He  was  also 
cast  down  at  this  time  by  the  state  of  public  affairs,  of  which 
he  took  a  very  dark  view ;  and  what  was  the  opening  of  new 
hope  for  the  evils  of  the  country  to  Dr.  Arnold,  and  to  ns,  was, 
to  AVordsworth  and  his  family,  the  end  of  England's  glory.  I 
have  now  lived  to  feel  that  we  were  both  more  iu  the  right 
than  our  great  poet  at  liydal,  and  also  the  excellent  and 
desponding  Southey  at  Keswick,  with  whom  I  renewed  an 
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acquaintance  fonned  long  before,  when  we  thought  more  alike 
on  public  matters." 

To  Eowan  Hamilton  Wordsworth  wrote  from  Kydal  Mount 
oil  8th  February  1833 :  "  Your  lecture  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure.  It  is  philosophical,  and  elottueut,  and  instructive, 
and  makes  me  regret,  as  I  have  had  a  thousand  occasions  of 
doing,  that  I  did  not  apply  to  mathematics  in  my  youth.  It 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  too  late  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency. 

,  .  ,  With  regard  to  poetry,  I  must  say  that  my  mind  has 
been  kept  this  last  year  and  more  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety, 
that  all  harmonies  appear  to  have  been  banished  from  it, 
except  those  that  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  God  furnishes : 


Toto  de  mente  fugavi 
ludia,  otiiue  omnea  delicias  anti 


This  must  be  my  excuse  for  writing,  after  so  long  an  interval,  ' 
a  letter  so  dull" 

To  Charles  Lamb  he  wrote  from  Eydal  Mount,  Friday, 
May  17;— 

"My  dear  Lamb, — I  have  to  thank  you  and  Moxon  for 
a  delightful  volume,  not  I  hope  your  last,  of  Elia.  I  have 
read  it  all,  except  some  of  the  popular  fallacies  which  I  reserve, 
not  to  get  through  my  cake  all  at  once.  The  book  has  much 
pleased  the  whole  of  my  family,  .  .  .  They  all  return  their 
best  thauka  I  am  not  sure  but  I  like  the  '  Old  China'  and 
'  The  Wedding '  aa  well  as  any  of  the  Essays.  I  read  '  Love 
me  and  love  my  dog '  to  my  sister  this  morning.  .  .  .  She  was 
much  pleased ;  and,  what  is  rather  remarkable,  this  tnoraing 
also  I  fell  upon  an  anecdote  in  Madame  D'Arblay's  life  of 
her  father,  where  the  other  aide  of  the  question  is  agreeably 
illustrated.     The  heroes  of  the  tale  are  David  Garrick  and  a 
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favourite  little  spaniel  of  Kiiig  Charles  breed,  which  he  left 
with  the  Biu'neys  when  he  and  Thomas  Garrick  went  on  their 
travels.  In  your  remarks  upon  Martin's  picture  I  entirely  con- 
cur. May  it  not  be  a  question  whether  your  own  imagiuation 
has  not  done  a  good  deal  for  Titian's  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne," 
Witli  all  my  admiration  for  that  great  artist,  I  cannot  think 
that  either  Ariadne  or  Theseus  look  so  well  on  his  canvas  a.s 
they  ought  to  do." 

Of  his  sister,  after  referring  to  her  illness,  he  said  :  "In 
tenderness  of  heart  I  do  not,  honestly,  believe  she  was  ever 
exceeded  by  any  of  God's  creatures.  Her  loving-kindnees  has 
no  bounds.     God  bless  her  for  ever  and  ever." 

lu  Robinson's  Diary  of  June  1833  there  is  the  following 
entry:  "Jurte  17,  1833.  W.  related  to  me  this  evening  the 
origin  of  Lord  B.'s  animosity  to  him.  W.  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
lady  warning  her  against  hoping  fur  public  favour  as  a  poetess, 
on  account  of  her  sensibility  and  true  poetic  feeling ;  and 
remarked  that  '  the  only  two  poets  of  the  day  who  enjoyed 
popularity  were  men,  <nie  of  whom  had  no  feeling,  and  the  other 
had  none  but  perverted  feelings.'  This  letter  had  been  heiraytd  , 
to  Lord  B.,  who  assigned  this  to  Eogers  as  the  justification,  or 
at  least  excuse,  for  his  attack  on  W," 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron, 
the  following  occurs  in  the  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  by  Augustus 
de  Morgan  (p.  435): — 

"  Afr,  Crabb  Eobiusou  told  me  the  following  story  more  than 
once.  He  waa  at  Charles  Lamb's  chambers  in  the  Temple 
wlien  Wordsworth  came  in,  with  the  new  Edinburgh  Revitio 
in  his  hand,  and  fume  on  his  countenance.  '  These  reviewers,' 
said  he,  *  put  me  out  of  patience.  Here  is  a  young  man — 
they  say  he  is  a  lord — who  has  writteu  a  volume  of  poetry, 
and  these  fellows,  just  because  he  is  a  lord,  set  upon  him, 
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laugh  at  him,  and  sneer  at  his  writing.  The  young  man  will 
do  BOmethiiig,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun.  But  these  re- 
viewers seem  to  think  that  nobody  may  write  poetiy,  unless  he 
lives  in  a  garret'  Crabb  Eobinson  told  this  long  after  to 
Lady  Byron,  who  said,  '  Ah  !  if  Byron  had  known  that,  he 
would  never  have  attacked  Wordsworth,*  He  went  one  day 
to  meet  Wordsworth  at  dinner ;  when  he  came  home  I  said, 
'Well,  how  did  the  young  poet  get  on  with  the  old  onet' 
'  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  he,  '  I  had  but  one  feeling 
from  the  beginning  of  the  visit  to  the  end,  and  that  was — 


The  following  is  from  Robinson's  Diary  :■ — 

"  SepCeriiber  \5Ch,  1833. — Rjdal  Mount. — Had  a  discussion 
with  W.  on  his  favourite  theme,  the  neciisaity  of  an  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  church,  and  the  reasonableness  that  the  minority 
should  contribute  to  its  support,  a  doctrine  I  accede  to,  whUe  I 
assert  the  monstrous  injustice  of  maintaining  the  English 
Church  ill  Ireland  against  the  will  of  the  people, 

Afondat/  \fitk,  1833. — I  had  but  little  conversation  with 
Miss  W.,  and  none,  hardly,  with  W.    The  Jit  was  on  him." 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  Wordsworth  made  his  fifth  (and 
last)  tour  in  Scotland,  accompanied  this  time  by  his  son  John 
and  Crabb  Eobinson.  They  went  by  Keswick  and  Cocker- 
month  to  Whitehaven,  and  sailed  first  to  the  Isle  of  Man, — 
where  some  days  were  spent,  and  several  sonnets  written,— 
thence  by  steamer  to  Greenock,  and  thence  to  Oban,  Staffa, 
and  lona ;  back  by  Loch  Awe,  Inveraray,  and  Loch  Goil ; 
thence  through  Renfrewshire,  Argyllshire,  and  Dumfriesshire 
to  Carlisle  and  Westmorland.     About   ten    days    after   their 

*  If  thU  judgment  bo  correct,  and  Byron's  criticiBm  of  his  coatemporories 
was  detcrmioed  by  tliu  fact  uf  wlietlier  they  had  appreciated  him  or  not,  his 
'  attack '  may  uow  be  eatunated  at  its  true  value. 
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return  to  Eydal,  Wordsworth  was  called  back  to  Carlisle  on 

businesa  in  connection  witli  tbe  stamp  office.  He  took  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  with  Iiim,  and  they  returned  by  tbe  banks  of  the 
Eden,  going  up  to  Corby  and  Nunnery  ;  and  afterwards  visit- 
ing the  Druidical  Circle,  near  Peurith,  called  '  Long  Meg 
and  her  daughters,'  Lowther  Castle,  and  Ullswater,  and  so 
back  over  Kirkstone  to  Eydal,  A  series  of  forty-eight  poems 
of  varying  merit  commemorates  the  incidents  in  this  tour. 
Before  he  started,  wliile  living  at  the  Moresby  rectory  with 
his  son — who  had  been  transferred  to  the  living  of  Brigham, 
near  Keswick,  and  was  there  building  a  parsonage  for  himself — 
he  composed  some  of  his  Eccniiuj  Voluntaries;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  Robinson,  dated  May  1833,  before  he  came  north  to 
join  him  in  the  Scotch  tour,  there  ia  a  signilicant  fragment 
addressed  to  the  Utilitarians,  which,  however,  he  never  pub- 
lished, in  the  course  of  which  he  bewails  the 
iron  age, 

Wheu  Fact,  with  heBitleas  search  explored. 

Shall  be  luiagiuntiou'a  lord. 

These  autumn  rambles  gave  a  new  accession  of  strength  to 
the  poet.  So  well  was  he  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  that  he 
could  spend  hours  in  rowing  a  party  of  friends  on  Itydal  Mere, 
as  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Eowan  Hamilton. 

'■  A'oremfcsr  1,  1833. 
.  .  .  Did  I  tell  you  that  our  party  in  the  north  had  an 
interview  with  Southey,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  Wordsworth  ? 
The  latter  rowed  them  about  on  the  lake  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  had  them  several  times  nt  his  house.  Nothing  can 
exceed  their  enthusiasm  about  him.  He  has  nearly  a  volume 
of  poems  ready,  many  of  which  he  read  aloud  to  them,  while 
his  daughter's  tears  were  falling  like  a  '  May-shower  '  down 
her  face.  My  father  particularly  admired  the  tremendous 
political  denunciation,  and  the  way  in  which  the  poet, — as 
Brougham  said  of  Lord  Eldon, — '  vaticinated  in  hollow  tones.' 
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The  general  favourite,  however,  waa  an  ode  On  the  Power  of 
Sound,  which  they  describe  as  being  as  mystical,  and  nearly  as 
sublime,  as  the  Lutimations  of  hmnortaliiy.  He  promises  to 
publisli  all  these  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  volume.  Is 
not  this  glorious  news  ?  On  the  whole  he  seems  to  have  lost 
nothing  in  power,  and  gained  in  concentration  and  refinement ; 
but  alas  !  I  hear  from  every  one  that  he  is  growing  blind.  .  .  ." 


The  years  1833  to  1836  were  not  poetically  produutive.  Life 
flowed  on  somewhat  monotonously  in  Rydal  Jlount,  and  the 
two  elegies  on  Lamb  anil  Hogg  are  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic poems  of  these  three  years.  Correspondence  with  the 
few  old  friends  who  survived,  such  as  Charles  Lamb  and  Alex- 
ander Dyce, — and  with  later  ones,  such  as  Rowan  Hamilton 
of  Dublin,  also  went  on  as  usual. 

To  Alexander  Dyce  he  wrote  in  1833  : — 

"  Yon  propose  to  give  specimens  of  the  best  soniuit-writfTe  iu 
our  language.  May  I  ask  if  by  this  be  meant  a  selection  of 
the  hest  sonnels,  best  both  as  to  l-tJtd  and  degree  ?  A  sonnet  may 
be  excellent  in  its  kind,  but  that  kind  of  very  inferior  intei-est 
to  one  of  a  higher  order,  though  not  perhaps  in  every  minute 
particular  quite  ao  well  executed,  and  from  the  pen  of  a,  writer 
of  inferior  genius.  It  should  seem  that  the  best  rule  to  follow 
would  be,  first  to  pitch  upon  the  sonnets  which  are  best  both 
in  kind  and  perfectnesa  of  execution,  and,  next,  those  which, 
although  of  a  humbler  quality,  are  admirable  for  the  finish 
and  happiness  of  the  execution;  taking  care  to  exclude  all 
those  which  have  not  one  or  other  of  these  recommendations. 
however  striking  they  might  be  as  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  the  author  lived,  or  some  peculiarity  of  his  manner. 
The  tenth  sonnet  of  Donne,  beginning  'Death,  be  not  proud," 
is  80  eminently  characteristic  of  his  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  weighty  in  the  thought,  and  vigorous  in  the  expression, 
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that  I  would  entreat  you  to  insert  it,  though  to  modern  taste 
it  may  be  repulsive,  quaint,  and  laboured.  There  are  two 
sonnets  of  Ruaaell,  which,  in  all  probability,  you  may  have 
noticed, '  Could,  then,  the  babes,'  and  the  one  upon  PhilooteteB, 
the  last  six  lines  of  which  are  lirst-rate.  Southey's  'Sonnet 
to  Winter  '  pleases  me  much  ;  but,  above  all,  among  modem 
writers,  that  of  Sir  Egerton  Biydges,  upon  '  Echo  and  Silence.' 
Miss  Williams's  '  Sonnet  upon  Twilight '  is  pleasing ;  that 
upon  '  Hope '  of  great  merit. 

Do  you  mean  to  have  a  short  preface  upon  the  construction 
of  the  sonnet  ?  Though  I  have  written  so  many,  I  have 
scarcely  made  up  my  own  mind  upon  the  subject  It  should 
seem  that  the  sonnet,  like  every  other  legitimate  composition, 
ought  to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  in  other 
words,  to  consist  of  three  parts,  like  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  if  sucli  an  illustration  may  be  used.  But  the  frame 
of  metre  adopted  by  the  Italians  docs  not  accord  with  this 
view ;  and,  as  ftdhered  to  by  them,  it  seems  to  be,  if  not  arbi- 
trary, best  fitted  to  a  division  of  the  sense  into  two  parts,  of 
eight  and  six  lines  each.  Milton,  however,  has  not  submitted 
to  thie^;  in  the  better  half  of  his  sonnets  the  sense  does  not 
close  with  the  rhyme  at  the  eighth  line,  but  overflows  into  the 
second  portion  of  the  metre.  Now,  it  has  struck  me,  that  this 
is  not  done  merely  to  gratify  the  eat  by  variety  and  freedom  of 
sound,  but  also  to  aid  in  giving  that  pervading  sense  of  intense 
unity  in  which  the  exoellence  of  the  sonnet  has  always  seemed 
to  me  maiuly  to  consist.  Instead  of  looking  at  this  composi- 
tion as  a  piece  of  architecture,  making  a  whole  out  of  three 
parts,  I  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  preferring  the  image 
of  an  orbicular  body, — a  sphere  or  a  dew-drop.  All  this  will 
appear  to  yon  a  little  fanciful ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  a 
aonnet  will  often  be  found  excellent,  where  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  tlie  end  are  distinctly  marked,  and  also  where  it  is 
distinctly  separated  into  two  parts,  to  which,  as  I  before  observed, 
the  strict  Italian  model,  as  they  write  it,  is  favourable.     Of 
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i  last  construction  of  sonnet,  Russell's  upon  Philoctetea  is 
a  fine  specimen  ;  tlie  first  eight  lines  give  the  hardship  of  the 
case,  the  six  last  the  consolation,  or  the  pcr-contra. — Ever 
faithfully,  your  much  ohliged  friend  and  servant, 

W.  ■\\'om)SWOKTH. 
P.S.  In  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  poet,  I  overlooked  a 
most  pathetic  civeumstance.  While  he  was  lying  under  the 
tree,  and  his  friends  were  saving  what  they  could  from  the 
tlames,  he  desired  them  to  bring  out  the  box  that  contained 
his  papers,  if  possible.  A  person  went  back  for  it,  but  the 
bottom  dropped  out,  and  the  papers  fell  into  the  flames  and 
,  were  consumed.  Immediately  upon  hearing  this,  the  poor  old 
man  expired." 

To  the  same  friend,  in  December  1833,  he  said:  "It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  the  two  best  ballads,  perhapa,  of 
modern  times,  viz.  Auld  Robin  Gray,  and  the  Lament  for  the 
Defeat  of  the  Scats  at  F/oddcn-Jield,  are  both  from  the  pens  of 
females." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  sonnet,  part  of  a  letter 
written  about  tlie  same  time  by  Wordawoi-th  to  the  author  of 
'Philip  Van  Artevelde  may  be  quoted  : —    ■ 

"Mt  DEAi:  Mr.  Taylor,— You  and  Mr.  Lockhart  have  been 
very  kind  in  taking  so  much  trouble  about  the  Sonnets.  I 
have  altered  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  meet  y^ur  wishes,  and 
trust  that  you  will  find  them  improved,  as  I  am  sure  they  are 
where  I  have  adopted  your  own  words. 

As  to  double  rhymes,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  L.  that  in  the 
case  disapproved  by  him  their  efl'ect  is  weak,. and  I  believe 
will  generally  prove  bo  in  a  couplet  at  the  close  of  a  sonnet. 
But  having  written  ep  many,  I  do  not  scruple,  but  rather  like 
to  employ  them  occasionally,  though  I  have  done  it  much  leas 
in  proportion  than  my  great  masters,  especially  Milton,  who  has 
two  out  of  his  eighteen  with  double  rhymes.     1  am  sure  it 
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will  be  a  great  advantage  to  these  pieces  to  be  presented  to  the  | 
public  with  jour  comments  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  you 
propose ; — but  I  must  return  to  your  suggestions.  Where  I 
have  a  large  number  of  sonnets  in  series,  I  have  not  been  un- 
willing to  start  sometimes  with  a  logical  connection  of  a  'Yet' 
or  a  '  But.'  Here,  however,  as  the  series  is  not  long,  I  wished 
that  each  sonnet  should  stand  independent  of  such  formal 
lie.  .  .  ." 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  Wordsworth  occasionally  praised 
inferior  poems,  and  was  blind  to  the  excellence  of  those  possess- 
ing more  than  average  merit.  He  admired  the  verses  of  Sit 
W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  of  John  Scott  (Editor  of  The  Cliampion), 
of  Kobert  Gillies,  and  Sir \V,  Gomni,aud  found  in  them  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  lino  in  I'he  Excursion  about  "  the  poeta 
that  are  sown  by  Nature."  It  would  be  quite  superfluous, 
however,  to  give  any  detailed  examples  of  this  misjudgment  of 
con  temporaries.  It  is  perhaps  aii  inevitable,  as  it  certainly 
seems  a  universal  tendency. 

During  the  years  now  under  review,  Wordsworth's  circle 
of  old  friends  and  co-mates  in  literature  narrowed  rapidly. 
Scott  died  in  September  1832,  Coleridge  in  July  1834, 
Lamb  in  December  1834,  and  Hogg  in  November  1835. 
His  elegies  on  Scott,  Lamb,  and  Hogg  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  his  poems.  Many  of  his  intimate  friends,  unknown 
to  fame,  such  as  Fleming,  Kodd,  and  others,  had  also  departed. 

I  believe  Wordsworth  felt  that  he  could  not  write  an  elegy 
on  Coleridge,  The  tie  between  them  was  too  close,  the  pain 
and  the  joy  of  it  alike  overwhelming.  Coleridge  was  his  earliest; 
and  closest  friend,  and  his  most  illustriona  contemporary  in 
English  literature. 


The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  crealuie  bleeps  in  tsrl 
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was  all  he  could  venturo  to  say  of  bim  in  verse,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  he  was  dead.  But  immediately  on  bearing  of  the 
event,  on  the  29th  July  1834,  he  wrote  thus  to  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge ; — 

"  It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  I  first  became  aciiuaiuted  with 
him  whom  we  have  just  lost ;  and  though,  with  the  exception  of 
six  weeks  when  we  were  on  the  Continent  together  along  with 
my  daughter,  I  have  seen  little  of  him  lor  the  last  twenly  years, 
his  mind  has  been  habitually  present  with  me,  with  an  accom- 
panying feeling  that  he  was  still  in  the  Bush.  That  frail  tie  is 
broken,  and  most  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me 
must  prepare  and  endeavour  to  follow  him." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  E.  Perceval  Graves  (then 
at  Windermere,  and  now  in  Dublin)  addressed  to  Wordsworth's 
nephew  and  biographer,  refers  both  to  Coleridge  and  to  Words- 
worth : — 

"  It  was  the  Sunday  evening  after  the  event  *  occurred  that 
my  brother  and  I  walked  over  to  the  9iIount,  where  we  found 
the  poet  alona  One  of  the  first  things  we  heard  from  him  was 
the  death  of  one  who  had  been,  he  said,  his  friend  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  then  continued  to  speak  of  him  ;  called 
him  the  most  wonderful  man  that  he  had  ever  known^wonder- 
fol  for  the  originality  of  his  mind,  and  the  power  he  possessed  of 
throwing  out  in  profusion  grand  central  truths  from  which  might 
be  evolved  the  most  comprehensive  systems.  Wordsworth,  as  a 
poet,  regretted  that  German  metaphysics  had  so  much  capti- 
vated the  taste  of  Coleridge,  for  he  was  frequently  not  intelli- 
gible on  the  subject ;  whereas,  if  his  energy  and  his  originality 
had  been  more  exerted  in  the  channel  of  poetry,  an  instrument 
of  which  he  had  so  perfect  a  mastery,  Wordsworth  thought  he 
might  have  done  more  permanently  to  enrich  the  literatui'e  and 
to  infiuence  the  thought  of  the  nation,  than  any  man  of  the 

*  The  death  of  Coleridge. 
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age.  As  it  was,  however,  lie  said  he  believed  Coleridge's  mind 
to  have  been  a  widely  fertilising  one,  and  that  the  seed  he  had 
80  lavishly  sown  in  his  conversational  discourses,  and  th| 
Sibylline  leaves  (not  the  poems  ao  called  by  him)  which  he  had 
scattered  abroad  so  extensively  covered  with  his  annotationaj 
had  done  much  to  form  the  opinions  of  the  best-educated 
men  of  the  day  ;  although  this  might  be  an  influence  not  likely 
to  meet  with  adequate  recognition.  After  DieDtiooing,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  about  the  circumstances  of  their  friend'^ 
ship,  that  though  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed  duriug 
which  they  had  not  seen  much  of  each  other,  Coleridge  and  hfi 
had  been,  for  more  than  two  years,  uninterruptedly,  in  as  closa 
intimacy  as  man  could  be  with  man,  ho  proceeded  to  read  tol 
us  the  letter  from  Henry  Nelsou  Coleridge  which  conveyed  the' 
tidings  of  his  great  relation's  death,  and  of  the  manner  of  it 
It  appeared  that  his  death  wa^  a  relief  from  intense  pain, 
which,  however,  subsided  at  the  interval  of  a  few  days  before 
the  event ;  and  that  shortly  after  this  cessation  of  agony  he 
fell  into  a  comatose  state.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
letter  was  the  statement,  that  the  last  use  he  made  of  his 
faculties  was  to  call  liia  children,  and  other  relatives  and  friends 
around  him,  to  give  them  hia  blessing,  and  to  express  his  hope 
to  them  that  the  manner  of  his  end  might  manifest  the  depth 
of  his  trust  in  his  Saviour.  As  I  heard  this,  I  was  at  once 
deeply  glad  at  the  substance,  and  deeply  affected  by  Words- 
worth's emotion  in  reading  it,  Wlien  he  came  to  this  part  hia 
voice  at  first  faltered,  and  then  broke.  Before  I  quit  this 
subject,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  interested  in  hearing  from 
a  per.'5on  of  the  highest  abilities,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
of  meeting  at  Kydal  Mount.  He  said  that  he  had  visited 
Coleridge  about  a  month  before  his  death,  and  had  perceived 
at  once  his  couutenance  pervaded  by  a  most  remarkable' 
serenity.  On  being  congratulated  on  his  appearance,  Coleridge, 
replied  that  what  he  felt  most  thankful  for  was  the  deep  calm' 
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peace  of  mind  wUich  he  then  enjoyed  ;  a  peace  such  a3  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  or  scarcely  hoped  for.  This,  he  said, 
seemed  now  settled  upon  hiui ;  and  all  things  were  thus  looked 
at  by  him  through  an  atmosphere  by  which  all  were  reconciled 
and  harmonised." 

Aa  the  years  went  on,  the  younger  members  of  the  house- 
holds at  Eydal  Mount  and  Greta  Hall  carried  on  a  constant 
correspondence  on  behalf  of  their  seniors,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  had  stood  on  such  familiar  terms.  Dora  Words- 
worth and  Edith  Sonthey  were  now  the  letter--writers ;  and 
they  kept  up  the  intimacy  begun  by  their  parents  in  former 
years. 

Southey  told  his  friend  May,  that  the  death  of  Miss  Hutchin- 
son at  Rydal  Mount  had  drawn  Dora  Wordsworth  much  nearer 
to  hia  daughter,  "  who  was  almost  equally  dear  to  the  dead." 

The  sadness,  which  now  overspread  both  households,  was 
scarcely  broken  by  events  in  themselves  joyous.  Edith  Soutliey 's 
marriage  to  Mr.  Waiter,  in  January  1834,  was  an  event  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow  to  the  Kyda!  family.  Dora  went  over 
to  Keswick  to  spend  a  few  last  days  with  Edith,  and  to  be 
one  of  her  bridesmaids;  and  after  the  wedding,  we  have  a 
touching  account  of  Wordsworth  and  his  wife  going  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  Eydal  Mount  hill,  and  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards  tor  some  time,  waiting  to  see  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom as  they  passed,  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  give  them 
a  blessing. 

An  extremely  interesting  account  of  an  interview  with 
Wordsworth  in  1833  is  given  by  an  American,  the  Rev.  Orville 
Dewey,  in  a  book  recording  his  travels  in  Europe,  which  he  called 
The  Old  World  and  the  New.  It  gives  us  a  better  insight  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  written,  except  his  own  letters, 
into  Wordsworth's  opinion  of  the  social  and  the  political  state 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  rocks  which  he  fancied  he  saw  ahead 
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in  the  immediate  future.  His  fears  may  have  been  exaggerated 
and  unwise.  It  is  enough  for  us,  meanwhile,  to  note  that 
they  were  his.     Mr,  Dewey  writes  : — 

"  1  was  so  much  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  that  I  actually  began  to  suspect  that  I  Ijad  come 
to  the  cottage  of  one  of  his  neighbours.  After  ten  minutes' 
commonplace  talk  about  the  weather,  the  travelhng,  etc.,  hod 
passed,  I  determined  to  find  out  whether  I  was  mistaken;  and, 
aware  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  politics  of  England,  I  availed 
myself  of  some  remark  that  was  made  to  introduce  that  aab- 
ject  He  immediately  left  all  commonplace,  and  went  into 
the  subject  with  a  flow,  a  flood  almost,  of  conversation,  that 
soon  left  me  in  no  doubt  After  this  had  gone  on  an  hour  or 
two,  wishing  to  change  the  theme,  I  took  occasion  of  a  pause 
to  observe  that,  in  this  great  jiolitical  agitation,  poetry  seemed 
to  have  died  out  entirely.  He  said  it  had ;  but  that  was  not 
the  only  cause  ;  for  there  had  been,  as  he  thought,  some  years 
ago,  an  over-production  and  a  surfeit. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  converses  with  great  earnestness,  and  has 
a  habit,  as  he  walks  and  talks,  of  stopping  every  fourth  or  fifth 
step,  and  turning  round  to  you  to  enforce  what  he  is  saying. 
The  subjects,  the  first  evening  I  passed  with  him,  were,  as  I 
have  said,  politics  and  poetry.  He  remarked  afterwards,  that, 
although  he  was  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  poet,  he  had 
given  twelve  hours'  thought  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
society  for  one  to  poetry,  I  replied  that  there  appeared  to 
me  to  be  no  contradiction  in  this,  since  the  spirit  of  poetry  is 
the  spirit  of  humanity — since  sympathy  with  humanity,  and 
with  alt  its  fortunes,  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  poetry — 
and  politics  is  one  of  tlie  grandest  forms  under  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race  presents  itself 

In  politics,  Mr.  Wordsworth  professes  to  be  a  reformer,  but 
upon  the  most  deliberate  plan  and  gradual   scale;   and  he 
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indulgea  iu  the  most  indignant  and  yet  ai-gumentative  diatribes 
against  the  present  course  of  things  in  England,  and  in  the  sad- 
dest forebodings  of  what  is  to  come.  The  tide  is  beating  now 
against  aristocracy  and  an  established  religion,  and,  if  it  pre- 
vails, anarchy  and  irreligion  must  follow.  He  will  see  no 
other  result.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the  people ;  they  are  not 
fit  to  govern  themselves — not  yet  certainly.  PuliUc  opinion, 
the  foolish  opinion  of  the  depraved,  ignorant,  and  conceited 
mass,  ought  not  to  be  the  law ;  it  ought  not  to  be  expressed  in 
law ;  it  ought  not  to  be  represented  iu  government  The  true 
representative  government  should  represent  the  mifid  of  a 
country,  and  that  is  not  found  in  mass,  nor  is  it  to  be  expressed 
by  universal  suffrage,  ilr.  Wordsworth  constantly  protested 
against  the  example  of  America  as  not  being  in  point  He 
insisted  that  the  state  of  society,  the  crowded  population,  the 
urgency  of  want,  the  tenures  of  property,  in  England,  made  a 
totally  different  case  from  ours.  He  seemed  evidently  to 
admit,  though  he  did  not  say  so  in  terras,  that  hereditary  rank 
and  an  established  priesthood  are  indefensible  in  the  broadest 
views  of  human  rights  and  interests ;  hut  the  argument  for 
them  is,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  opening  the  door 
to  greater  evils— to  the  unrestrained  license  of  the  multitude — 
to  incessant  change,  disorder,  uncertainty ;  and,  finally,  to 
oppression  and  tyrauny.  He  says  the  world  is  running  mad 
with  the  notion  that  all  its  evils  are  to  be  relieved  by  political 
changes,  political  remedies,  political  nostrums — whereas  the 
great  evils,  sin,  bondage,  misery,  lie  deep  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  but  virtue  and  religion  can  remove  them;  and  upon 
the  value,  and  preciousness,  and  indispensableness  of  religion, 
indeed,  he  talked  very  sagely,  earnestly,  and  devoutly.  ' 

The  next  evening,  I  went  to  tea  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's,  on  a 
hospitable  invitation  to  come  to  breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea,  as  I 
liked.  The  conversation  very  soon  again  ran  upon  politics. 
He  thought  there  could  he  no  independence  in  legislators,  who 
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were  dependent  for  tleir  places  upou  the  ever-wavering  breatli 
of  popular  opinion,  and  he  wanted  my  opinion  about  the  fact 
in  our  country.  I  replied  that,  as  a  secluded  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  moTuU  of  these  matters,  I  certainly  had 
felt  that  there  was  likely  to  be,  and  probably  was,  a  great  want 
of  independence — that  I  had  often  expressed  the  apprehension 
that  our  distinguished  men  were  almost  necessarily  acting 
under  biassos  that  did  not  permit  them  to  sit  down  in  their 
closets  and  examine  great  political  questions  and  measures  in 
a  fair  and  pliilosophical  spirit.  '  Then,'  he  said, '  how  cau  there  | 
bo  any  safety?'  I  answered,  as  I  had  frequently  said  before, 
that  onr  only  safety  lay  in  making  the  people  wise  :  but  I  added 
that  our  practical  politicians  were  accustomed  to  say  that  there 
was  a  principle  of  safety  in  our  conflicts,  in  the  necessarily 
conflicting  opinions  of  the  mass — that  they  neutralised  and  I 
balanced  each  other.  I  admitted,  however,  that  there  was 
danger;  that  all  popular  institutions  involved  danger;  that 
freedom  was  a  trust,  and  a  perilous  trust.  Still  I  insisted  that 
this  was  only  an  instance  of  a  general  principle  ;  that  all  pro- 
bation was  perilous  ;  that  the  greatest  opportunity  was  always 
the  greatest  peril.  I  maintained,  also,  that,  think  as  we  might 
of  political  liberty,  there  was  no  helping  it;  that,  in  the  civi- 
lised world,  tiie  course  of  opinion  was  irresistibly  setting 
towards  universal  education  and  popular  forms  of  government ; 
and  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  direct,  modify,  and  control 
the  tendency.  He  fully  admitted  this ;  said  that,  in  other  cen- 
turies, some  glorious  results  might  be  brought  out,  but  that  he 
saw  nothing  but  darkness,  disorder,  and  misery  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  cast  himself  1 
on  Providence,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  all  good  and  wise  men  had  a  work  to  do.  I  said  that  I 
admitted,  friend  to  popular  institutions  as  I  was,  that  the  world 
was  full  of  errors  about  liberty ;  that  there  was  a  mistake  and 
madness  about  popular  freedom,  as  if  it  were  the  grand  panacea 
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for  all  human  ills,  and  that  powerful  pens  were  needed  to  guide 
the  public  mind  ;  and  that  the  pen  of  genius  could  scarcely  be 
more  nobly  employed.  But  he  has  no  confidence  iu  the  body 
of  the  people,  in  their  willingness  to  read  what  is  wholesome, 
or  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to  eay, 
seemed  to  me  the  radical  point  on  which  he  and  I  differed.  I 
told  him  that  there  were  large  communities  in  America  in 
whom  I  did  confide,  and  that  I  believed  other  communities 
might  be  raised  up  to  the  same  condition ;  and  that  it  appeared 
to  me  that  it  should  be  the  grand  effort  of  the  world  now,  to 
raise  up  this  mass  to  knowledge,  to  comfort,  and  virtue — since 
the  mass  was  evidently  ere  long  to  rule  for  us. 

After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Wordsworth  proposed  a  walk 
to  Grasmere  Lake,  to  see  it  after  sunset ;  and  in  that  loveliest 
of  all  the  scenes  I  ever  witnessed  on  earth  were  lost  all  thoaghta 
but  of  religion  and  poetry.  I  could  not  help  saying,  with  fer- 
vent sincerity, '  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  bringing  me  here  at  this 
hour';  for  he  had  evidently  taken  some  pains,  pushing  aside 
some  little  interferences  with  his  purpose,  to  accomplish  it. 
He  said,  in  reply,  that  so  impressive  was  the  scene  to  him,  that 
he  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sin  not  to  come  here  every  fair 
evening.  We  sat  by  the  shore  half  an  hour,  and  talked  of 
themes  for  removed  from  the  strife  of  politics.  The  village  on 
the  opposite  side  lay  in  deep  shadow ;  from  which  the  tower  of 
the  church  rose  like  heaven's  sentinel  on  the  gates  of  evening. 
A  single  taper  shot  its  solitary  ray  across  the  waters.  The 
little  lake  lay  hushed  in  deep  and  solemn  repose.  Not  &  sound 
was  heard  upon  its  shore.  The  fading  light  trembled  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  waters,  which  were  here  slightly  ruffled,  and 
there  lay,  as  a  mirror,  to  refiect  the  serenity  of  heaven.  The 
dark  mountains  lay  beyond,  with  every  varying  shade  that 
varying  distance  could  give  them.  The  furthest  ridges  were 
sowed  with  light,  as  if  it  were  resolved  into  separate  particles 
and  showered  down  into  the  darkness  below,  to  make  it  visible. 

VOL.  IlL  Q 
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« 

The  mountain-side  had  a  softness  of  shadowing  upon  it,  su< 
as  I  never  saw  before,  and  such  as  no  painting  I  ever  sa 
approached  in  the  remotest  degree.  It  seemed,  Mr.  Word 
worth  said,  as  if  it  were  '  clothed  with  the  air.'  Above  all,  wi 
the  clear  sky,  looking  almost  cold,  it  looked  so  pure,  along  tl 
horizon — but,  warmed  in  the  region  a  little  higher,  with  tl 
vermilion  tint  of  the  softest  sunset.  I  am  persuaded  that  tl 
world  might  be  travelled  over  without  the  sight  of  one  sue 
spectacle  as  this — and  all  owing  to  the  circumstances,  tl: 
time,  the  hour.  It  was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  those  circun 
stances  influencing  the  scene,  that  it  was  an  hour,  passed  i 
one  of  his  holy  retreats,  with  Wordsworth  !" 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

CORRESPOmjESCE — RECORDS  OF   CONVERSATION — 1835-1836. 

The  Library  at  Kydal  Mount — though  never  so  large  as  the 
libraries  of  most  literary  men — was,  by  the  accumulations  and 
gifts  of  many  years,  now  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  one.  In 
the  Tra-nsacttOTia  of  the  Wordsworth  Society,  vol  vi.  pp.  195-257. 
the  Sale  Catalogue  of  that  portion  of  the  library  which  waa 
disposed  of  in  July  1859 — amounting  to  nearly  3000  volumes — 
will  be  found.  It  contained  some  books  of  rare  interest,  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Coleridge,  and  others.  But 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  poet's  library  still  exists  at  The 
Stepping  Stones,  Ambleside.  The  household  at  Kydal  Mount 
were  extremely  liberal  in  lending  books  to  all  theit  neigh- 
bours and  friends ;  and  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  London,  a  MS.  Library  Booh  which  was 
kept  at  the  Mount,  in  which  all  the  books  lent  out,  and  the 
names  of  the  borrowers,  were  regularly  entered.  This  waa  pro- 
bably disposed  of  at  the  same  auction  sale  at  which  many  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  poet  were  scattered.  Amongst  the  borrowers 
occur  the  names  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  H.  C. 
Robinson,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Cookson 
family,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Quilliuan,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Miss 
Southey,  Mrs.  Davy,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Lady  Richardson,  Miss  Fen- 
wick,  and  the  families  at  Fox  How  and  Fox  Ghyll  Matthew 
Arnold's  name  is  entered  as  having  borrowed  Sir  Charks 
Grandison  in  1834-6. 

Amongst  the  books  taken  out  by  the  borrowers  are  Tenny- 
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son's  Poems,  Misa  Barrett's  ProTJiethcus,  her  Seraphim,  Shelley'* 
Letters,  Modern  PaiitUr^,  Lamb's  Letters.  The  entries  range  from 
1824  onwarda.  They  were  apparently  taken  down  at  first  with  I 
some  care  and  regularity,  and  tlie  dates  of  the  returns  of  the 
books  are  at  times  mentioned  ;  but,  as  I  suspect  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  such  '  Library  Books,'  it  was  by  degrees  less  accu- 
rately kept ;  and  the  MS.  is  fiill  of  blots,  erasui'es,  and  even  other 
miscellaneous  entries,  such  as  the  addresses  of  friends  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  _ 

Still  fearing  a  Revolution  at  hand,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  I 
Mr.  Moxon,  while  visiting  at  Lowther  Castle  in  Janoaiy  I 
1835:— 

"The  Eadicals  and  foolish  Wliigs  are  driving  tJie  nation 
rapidly  to  that  point,  and  soon,  alas  !  it  is  likely  to  be  found    i 
that  power  will  pass   from  the  audacious  and  wicked  to  the    1 
more  audacious  and  wicked,  and  so  to  the  still  more  and  more,    j 
till  military  despotism  comes  in  as  a  quietus.    And  then,  after  a 
time,  the  struggle  for  liberty  will  re-commence ;  and  you,  young 
as  you  are,  should  your  life  be  prolonged  to  the  seventy  years 
of  the  psalmist,  will  not  live  to  see  her  cause  crowned  with 


In  January  1835,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lonsdale  offering  to  "give 
up  the  office  of  Stamp  Distributor,  which  he  had  held  for  nearly 
22  years,  if  his  son  could  be  appointed  to  it  in  his  place.  He 
wrote  on  the  same  subject  again ;  and,  referring  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  objection  to  appoint  sons  as  successors  to  their 
fathers,  referred  to  himself  as  having  "  some  claim  upon 
his  country  "  as  one  who  had  "  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
sound  Literature,"  which,  the  law  of  copyright  stepping  in,  de- 
clares that  "  the  greater  parts  of  my  productions  shall  he  public 
property  the  moment  I  cease  to  breathe." 

To  his  friend  Wrangham  he  wrote,  February  2,  1835  : — 
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'MydkarWrangham,  . .  .  The  mind  of  every  thinking  man 
who  is  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  must  at  this  timrf  be 
especially  turned  to  reflections  upon  all  points  q/  ecclesiastical 
polity,  government,  and  management,  which  may  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Establishment  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  efficiency.  It  cannot,  then,  I 
feel,  be  impertinent  in  me,  though  a  layman,  to  express  upon 
this  occasion  my  satisfaction,  qualified  aa  it  is  by  what  has 
been  said  above,  in  finding  from  this  instance  that  our  Dio- 
cesan is  unwilling  to  station  clergymen  in  cures  with  which 
they  are  locally  connected.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  then  of  Chester,  was  residing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  took  the  liberty  of  strenuously  recommending  to 
him  not  to  ordain  young  men  to  curacies  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  own  relatives.  I  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  mischief  of  this,  especially  as  affecting  the 
functions  and  characters  of  ministers  bom  and  bred  up  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  It  has  been  painful  to  me  to  observe 
the  false  position,  as  tlie  French  would  call  it,  in  which  men 
so  placed  are.  Their  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  talk, 
their  acquaintanceships,  their  friendships,  and,  let  me  say, 
tlieir  domestic  affections,  naturally  and  properly  draw  them 
one  way,  while  their  professional  obligations  point  out  another ; 
and,  accordingly,  if  they  are  sensible  of  both,  they  live  in  a 
perpetual  conflict,  and  are  liable  to  be  taxed  with  pride  and 
ingratitude,  aa  seeming  to  neglect  their  old  friends,  when  they 
only  associate  with  them  with  that  reserve,  and  under  those 
restraints,  which  their  sacred  pi-ofession  enjoins.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  fall  into  unrestrained  familiarity  with  the 
associates  of  their  earlier  life  and  boyish  days,  how  injurious 
to  their  ministry  such  intercourse  would  be  must  flash  upon 
every  man's  mind  whose  thoughts  have  turned  for  a  moment 
to  the  subject.  .  .  ." 
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Writing  iu  the  same  month  to  James  Montgomery,  aeknn 
ledging  a  copy  of  his  poems,  he  said  : — 

"  I  canuot  conclude  without  cue  woi-d  of  literary  advig 
which  I  hope  you  will  deem  my  advauced  age  entitles  me 
give.  Do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  be  anxious  about  any  indtvidtial 
opinion  concerning  your  writings,  however  highly  you 
think  of  Lis  genius,  or  rate  his  judgment  Be  a  severe  cril 
to  yourself ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  no  person's  decision  upon  Ui 
merit  of  your  works  will  bear  comparison  iu  point  of  vali 
with  your  own.  ,  .  .  Above  all,  I  would  remind  you,  witj 
a  view  to  tranquillise  and  steady  your  mind,  that  no  maj 
takes  the  trouble  of  surveying  and  pondering  another's  writing) 
with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  care  which  an  author  of  senai 
and  geuius  will  have  bestowed  upou  his  own.  Add  to  thi| 
reflection  another,  which  I  press  upon  you,  as  it  has  sup 
ported  me  through  life,  viz.  that  I'osterity  will  settle  all 
accounts  justly,  and  that  works  which  deserve  to  last  will 
last ;  and  if  undeserving  this  fate,  the  sooner  they  perish  thtf 
better." 

Early  in  1835,  Wordsworth  went  up  to  London  with  hisj 
wife.  In  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Moore  we  find  an  entry 
referring  to  this  visit  to  the  following  effect : — 

"February  20th  1835. — After  some  hours'  work,  set  off  west- 
ward. .  .  ,  Found  that  Rogers,  though  engaged  out  himself 
had  asked  Wordsworth  and  his  wife,  who  ai-e  just  arrived  ill 
town,  to  dinner.  .  .  . 

My  companion,  according  to  his  usual  fashion,  very  solilo- 
quacious,  but  saying  much,  of  course,  that  was  interesting  tw 
hear.  .  .  .  This  led  to  Wordsworth  telling  me,  what  certainly* 
is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  taste  of  tlie  English  public,  of  the  | 
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very  limited  sale  of  liis  works,  and  the  very  scanty  sum,  on  ILl' 
whole,  wliich  he  had  received  for  them,  not  more,  1  think,  than 
about  a  thousand  pounds  in  all.  I  dare  say  I  must  liave  made 
by  my  writings  at  least  twenty  times  that  sum ;  but  then  I 
have  written  twenty  times  as  much,  such  as  it  is.  In  giving 
me  an  account  of  the  sort  of  society  he  has  in  his  neighbour- 
hood in  the  country,  and  saying  that  he  rarely  went  out  to 
dinner,  he  gave  a  very  intelligible  picture  of  the  sort  of  thing 
it  must  be,  when  he  doc3  go  out.  '  The  conversation,'  he  said, 
may  he  called  catechetical ;  for,  as  tliey  do  me  the  honour 
to  wish  to  know  my  opinions  on  the  different  subjects,  they 
ask  me  questions,  and  I  am  induced  to  answer  them  at  great 
length,  till  I  become  quite  tired,'  And  so  be  does,  I  '11  war- 
rant him  :  nor  is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  edge  in  a  word,  at  lea^t 
in  a  tHt-AnUttjiiW  he  does  get  tired.  I  was,  however,  very  well 
pleased  to  be  a  listener. 

Spoke  of  the  immense  time  it  took  him  to  write  even  the 
shortest  copy  of  verses, — sometimes  whole  weeks  employed  in 
shaping  two  or  three  lines,  before  he  can  satisfy  himself  with 
their  structure.  Attributed  much  of  this  to  the  unmanageable- 
ness  of  the  English  as  a  poetical  language ;  contrasted  it  with 
the  Italian  in  this  respect,  and  repeated  a  stanza  of  Tasso  to 
show  how  naturally  the  words  fell  into  music  of  themselves. 
It  was  one  where  the  double  rhymes  'ella,'  '  nella,* '  quella ' 
occurred,  which  he  compared  with  the  meagre  and  harsh  Eng- 
lish words,  'she,'  'that,'  'this,'  etc.  etc.  Thought,  however, 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  were  advantages  in  having  a  rugged 
language  to  deal  with,  as  in  struggling  with  words  one  was  led 
to  give  birth  to  and  dwell  upon  thoughts,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  easy  and  mellifluous  language  was  apt  to  tempt,  by 
its  felicity,  into  negligence,  and  to  lead  the  poet  to  substitute 
music  for  thought.  I  do  not  give  these  as  at  all  his  words ;  but 
rather  my  deductions  from  his  sayings,  than  what  be  actually 
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said.  Talked  of  Coleridge,  and  praised  liim,  not  merely  aa 
n,  poet,  but  B.a  a  man,  to  a  degree  which  I  could  not  listen 
to  without  putting  in  my  protest.  .  .  .  Hinted  something  of 
this  in  reply  to  Wordsworth's  praises,  and  adverted  to  < 
Southey's  opinion  of  him,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Bowles 
(saying,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  he  was  '  lamented  by  few, 
and  regretted  by  none ').  hut  Wordsworth  continued  his  enlo- 
ginm.  Defended  Coleridge's  desertion  of  his  family  on  the 
grounds  of  incompatibility,  etc.,  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Coleridge ;  said  that  Southey  took  a  '  rigid  view '  of  the 
whole  matter.  .  .  . 

In  remarking  upon  the  causes  of  au  author's  popularity 
(with  reference  to  his  o^vn  failure,  as  he  thought,  in  that  ■ 
respect),  he  mentioned,  as  one  of  them,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  quotable  passages, — of  lines  that  dwelt  in  people's 
memories,  and  passed  into  general  cii'culation.  ...  On  the 
subject  of  Coleridge  as  a  writer,  Wordsworth  gave  it  aa  his 
opinion  (strangely,  I  think)  that  his  prose  would  live,  and  de- 
served to  live ;  while  of  his  poetry  he  thought  by  no  meaua 
so  highly.  I  had  mentioned  Genevieve  as  a  beautiful  thing, 
hut  to  this  he  objected :  there  was  too  much  of  the  sensual 
in  it.*  .  .  ." 

Again : — 

"28//i  to  30th  March  1835.—  ...  The  day  I  met  Words- 
worth at  dinner  at  Kogei-s's,  the  last  time  I  was  in  town,  ho 
asked  us  all  in  the  evening  to  write  something  in  a  little 
album  of  his  daughter's,  and  Wilkie  drew  a  slight  sketch  in  it  i 
One  of  the  things  Luttrell  wrote  was  the  following  epitaph  on 
a  man  who  was  run  over  by  an  omnibus  ; — 


*  J/emotrs,  Journal,  and  CorTf*pondence  of  Thomaa  Moore,  edited  by  tlie 
Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  vol.  vii.  69-73. 
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Killed  by  an  omnibus — why  not  1 

So  qiiick  H  dcHtli  a  boon  ie. 
Let  not  Ills  friends  lament  his  lot, 


■s  an  instance  of  very  close  tranalation,  he  gave  me  the 
STollowing  of  his  own,  from  the  well-known  Greek  epigram, 
Sipvcov  avrip  evpmv,  etc. : — 


\ 


A  thief  found  gold  and  left  a  rope,  but  he  who  could  nc 
The  gold  he  left  tied  on  the  rope  the  thief  hod  left  behii 


.and 


An  undated  letter  of  "Wordsworth  to  Crabb  Eobinson, 
belonging  to  the  year  1835,  and  evidently  written  from  Rydal 
Mount,  tells  of  liis  having  been  in  London,  and  taken  three 
days  to  come  down  to  Westmoreland.  He  speaks  of  Hamp- 
stead,  Trentham,  Coventry,  and  Birmingham,  and  adds  : — 

"The  weather  here  is  very  sharp,  and  to-day  we  have  a 
blustering  wind,  tearing  off  the  blossoms  and  twigs  from  the 
trees  with  almost  equal  disregard.  At  breakfast,  this  morning, 
we  received  from  some  unknown  friend  the  Examiner,  con- 
taining a  friendly  notice  of  my  late  volume.  Is  it  discredit- 
able to  say  that  these  things  interest  me  little  but  as  they  may 
tend  to  promote  the  sale,  which,  with  the  prospects  of  un- 
avoidable expense  before  me,  is  a  greater  object  to  me,  much 
greater,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ?  The  private 
testimonies  which  I  receive  very  frequently  of  the  effect  of  ray 
writings  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  are  indeed  very 
gratifying,  because  I  am  sure  they  must  be  written  under  pure 
influences  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably  so,  with 
strictures  intended  for  the  public.  The  one  are  effusions,  the 
other  compositions,  and   liable   in  various   degrees   to   inter- 

■  iimnoiri,  Joumal,  and  Corrapondence  of  TliomaM  Maart,  vol.  vii.  p.  85. 
CompAre  S.  T.  Coleridge's  translation  of  the  aanie  epigram  id  Omniana 
(1312),  a  123:— 

Jack  aadiiig  goM,  left  B  rope  on  the  groand  ; 

Will  miesing  his  gold,  used  the  rope  whiiii  he  [amid. 
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mixtures  that  take  from  tlieir  value.  It  is  amusing  to  me  to 
have  proofs  how  critics  and  authors  differ  in  judgment,  both  as 
to  fundamentals  and  Incidentals.  As  an  instance  of  tlie 
latter,  see  the  passage  where  I  speak  of  Horace,  quoted  in  the 
Examirier.  The  ciitic  marks  in  italics  for  approbation  certain 
passages,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  three  words,  in  delicacy  of 
feeling  worth,  in  my  estimation,  all  the  rest — 'he  only  listen- 
ing.' Again,  what  he  observes  in  praise  of  my  mode  of  dealing 
with  nature  as  opposed  to  my  treatment  of  human  life — which 
as  he  says,  is  not  to  be  trusted- — would  be  reversed,  as  it  has 
been  by  many,  who  hear  that  I  ran  into  excess  in  my  pictures 
of  the  influence  of  natural  objects,  and  assign  to  them  an 
importance  which  thuy  are  not  entitled  to  ;  while  in  my  treat- 
ment of  the  intellectual  instincts,  afTcctions,  and  passions  of 
mankind,  I  am  nobly  distinguished  by  having  drawn  out  into 
notice  the  points  in  which  they  resemble  each  other,  in  pre- 
ference to  dwelling  (as  dramatic  authors  must  do)  upon  those 
in  which  they  differ.  If  my  writings  are  to  last,  it  will,  I 
myself  believe,  be  mainly  owing  to  this  characteristic.  They 
will  please  for  the  single  cause, '  That  we  have  all  of  us  one 
human  heart.'     Farewell." 

On  his  way  north,  at  Cambridge,  lie  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend,  Eichard  Sharp,—"  Conversation  Sharp,"  as  he  was 
called, — the  man  of  whom  Wordsworth  used  to  say  that  he  knew 
Italy  better  than  any  other  person  he  had  met  with.  From 
the  Master's  Lodge  at  Trinity  he  wrote  to  Eogers  on  this 
subject : — 

"  15(A  April  1835. 

Jiv  DEAR  I'oGEKs, — The  papers  record  the  death  of  your, 

tnd  let   me    add,  my   long-known   and   long-valued   friend, 

^chard  Sharp.    Sincei-ely  do  I  condole  with  you,  and  with  his 

I    oMKst  connections.     How  a  thought  of  the  presence  of  living 
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friends  brightens  pai-ticular  spots  !  and  what  a  shade  falls  over 
them  wheu  those  friends  have  passed  away  !  This  I  have  felt 
strongly  in  the  course  of  the  Inst  twelve  months,  iu  respect  to 
London,  vast  as  the  place  is.  And  even  in  regatd  to  the 
Lakes,  it  makes  me  melancholy  to  think  that  Sharp  will  visit 
them  no  more.  If  you  be  in  communication  with  Mrs,  Sharp 
and  Miss  Kinnaird,  pray  assure  them  that  Mrs.  "W,  and  I 
sympathise  sincerely  with  them  in  their  bereavement.  ...  — 
I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  firmly  yours, 

Wm.  Woedswouth." 


As  the  spring  of  1835  advanced,  we  hear  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Miss  Hutchinson,  who  transcribed  Tke  Fiiend  for 
Coleridge,  at  Allan  Bank.  Anxiety,  both  as  to  her,  and  to  his 
sister,  detained  Wordsworth  in  the  north  during  June  ;  and  on 
the  23d  of  that  month  Sarah  Hutchinson  died. 

On  the  25th  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Southey,  telling  him  of 
their  loss : — 

"My  DEAlt  SociTUET, — My  letter  of  yesterday  must  have 
prepared  yon.  All  was  over  before  seven  in  the  afternoon. 
She  had  no  acute  suffering  whatever,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  of  her  departure — when  Dora  asked  Mr.  Carr  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  make  her  easier— she  opened 
her  eyes  in  strength,  and  with  a  strong  and  sweet  voice,  said, 
"  I  am  quite,  I  am  perfectly  comfortable."  Mr.  Carr  sup- 
poses that  her  debility  produced  a  suffusion  on  the  brain, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death.  0.  my  dear 
Southey,  we  have  lost  a  precious  friend ;  of  the  strength  of 
her  attachment  to  you  and  yours,  you  can  but  imperfectly 
judge.  It  was  deep  in  her  heart.  I  saw  her  within  an  hour 
after  her  decease,  in  the  silence  and  peace  of  death,  with  as 
heavenly  an  expression  on  her  countenance  as   ever  human 
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creature  hail.  Surely  there  is  food  for  faith  in  these  appear- 
ances ;  for  myself,  I  can  say  that  I  have  passed  a  wakefal 
night,  more  in  joy  than  sorrow,  with  that  blessed  face  befon 
my  eyes  perpetually,  as  I  lay  in  bed.  We  are  all  much  bettai 
than  our  friends  could  think  possible.  God  Almighty  bleq 
you  and  yours !  Your  dear  girls  have  had  a  loss  to  which 
time  will  never  make  them  insensible ;  but  God  is  good,  aa 
they  will  feel  in  all  their  sorrow,— Farewell,  ever  most  faiUt- 
fully  yours,  W.  W." 

In  writing  to  his  friend  John  May,  in  the  autumn  of  thi* 
year,  Southey  referred  to  Miss  Hutchinson, "'  who  was  to  me  likd 
a  sister,"  and  to  the  shadow  tliat  had  fallen  on  \^''ordswo^th'a 
home :  his  sister  and  daughter  being  both  invalids,  "  so  tbd 
at  this  time  Wordsworth's  is  a  more  afflicted  home  than  my 
own.  They  used  to  be  two  o£  the  happiest  in  the  country; 
But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  we  are  supported  by 
God's  mercy." 


Writing  from  the  Observatory,  at  Dublin,  to  Aubrey  de  Verfii^ 
on  March  20,  1835,  Rowan  Hamilton  said: —  j 


"I  think  1  admire  Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Word*.] 
worth  at  least  as  much  now  as  ever.  But  Wordsworth,  mom^ 
than  any  of  the  other  three,  requires  a  little  previous  iuniriff  off! 
the  reader's  mind,  to  be  eujoyed  and  appreciated  aright,  After] 
a  longer  interval  than  usual,  I  took  up  a  volume  of  his  works  ' 
the  other  day,  in  a  very  lazy  humour,  and  in  a  spirit  of  merely  , 
passing  the  time,  in  which  one  ought  not  to  approach  high  ' 
poetry.  I  lit  upon  the  first  of  the  Poems  fourided  on.  the  Affee-l 
iions.  I  wish  Wordsworth  would  let  us  find  out  for  ourselve^ 
what  his  poems  are  founded  upon ;  and  so  wished  his  daughter, ' 
in  a  conversation  on  that  subject  at  Rydal  Mount  last  Sep- 
tember, and  put  him  in  a  rage  by  hinting  that  her  father  was 
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Bometimes  at  a  loss  whether  to  refer  her  to  the  Poems  of  the 
Imajfinatian  or  PocTns  of  the  Fancy  for  some  particular  pas- 
sage.  .  .   ." 


To  this  letter  Aubrey  de  Vere  replied  : — 

"AprU4,  1835. 

...  I  agree  with  you  entirely  in  your  strictures  on  Words- 
worth's arrangement  of  hia  poems.  Independent  of  its  use- 
lessnesB,  it  seems  like  a  parade  of  system  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  in  it  be  mistakes  Classification  for  Method,  to  a 
degree  hardly  excusable  in  a  reader  of  The  Friend.  I  wisli, 
however,  he  would  let  us  have  bis  new  volame  on  any  condi- 
tion, even  though  he  should  arrange  the  poems  contained  in 
it  alphabetically !  Have  you  yet  perused  the  poems  of  Cole- 
ridge first  published  in  the  last  edition  ?  .  .  .  His  poems 
seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  the  products  of  the  Pure  Eeason, 
Love,  and  Will.  Now  it  is  ijuite  otherwise  with  Wordsworth. 
The  charities  of  life  have  with  him  a  distinct  and  profound 
worth  in  themselves;  and  the  understanding  finds  a  large 
though  subordinate  place  in  the  construction  of  each  poem. 
He  generalises  and  abstracts  his  thoughts,  and  then  an^anges 
them  in  due  order.  You  see  at  once  the  dependence  of  each 
part,  and  what  goes  before,  and  comes  after ;  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  association  of  his  ideas.  Words- 
worth always  looks  before  and  after,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  each  of  his  poems  has  a  certain  kind  of  unity  and  whole- 
ness :  not  of  course  to  the  same  degree  as  a  poem  of  Keats 
and  Sophocles,  or  of  the  same  kind ;  but  still  a  kind  of  its 
own,  a  unity  which  you  discover  on  reflection ;  a  wholeness 
which  you  meditate,  as  you  contemplate  that  of  Classical  Art. 
In  a  word,  as  a  poem  of  Keats  or  Milton  is  a  plastic  whole, 
so  a  poem  of  Wordsworth  or  Shakespeare  is  an  organic  whole. 
It  germinates,  branches,  and  blossoms,  like  a  tree ;  and  then 
stands  before  you,  with  the  sort  of  completeness  a  tree  poa- 
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sesses,  not  an  AH  to  One,  but  an  All  frovi  One,  and  a  One 
All.  Now  in  no  pocra  of  Coleridge  will  one  find  eitlier  lit 
one,  or  the  other  kind  of  completeness.  There  is  not  only 
mechiiiiiani  in  it,  but  no  apparent  organisation  ;  his  thougld 
flow  out  of  one  another,  rather  than  grow  out  of  one  aaothflt 
following  some  law  or  association  which  we  cannot  analjv 
though  we  spontaneously  reply  to  it.  Nay,  we  cannot  sTippM 
the  process  to  have  passed  above  the  plane  of  consciousness  il 
Coleridge  himself.  It  is  this  entire  absence  of  space,  time,  caoa 
and  effect,  theory,  etc.,  which  seems  to  distinguish  Coleridgi 
from  all  other  poets,  even  those  that  seem  moat  to  resembb 
him." 

On  September  10th  of  the  same  year,  Aubrey  de  Vere  wrob 
from  Cun-agh  Chase  to  Rowan  Hamilton  ; — 

■■ . .  .  How  do  you  like  Wordsworth's  new  volume  ?  It  6 
to  me  that  the  instrument  has  attained  a  greater  perfection  ol' 
sweetness,  and  mellowness,  from  age ;  and  that  too,  withonC 
losing  anything  of  its  compass.  I  confess  that  at  firtt  % 
thought  it  rather  less  powerful  than  of  old  :  but  this  defect  i< 
only  imaginary — an  illusion  which  proceeds  from  that  veiy 
perfection  of  harmony  which  I  have  alluded  to." 

During  the  summer  of  1835,  Wordsworth  occupied  himsdi 
in  getting  his  Guide  to  the  Lakes  reprinted  at  Kendal,  witlx 
additions,  Shortly  after  this  he  seems  to  have  gone  into  Hei9^ 
Ibrdshire,  and  to  have  spent  some  time  at  Brinsop  Court,  with 
the  Hutchiasons.  Returning  to  Rydal,  after  thirteen  week^ 
absence,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Moxon,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  he 
would  send  liim  some  of  Lamb's  letters  for  publication  : — 

"Rydal  Mount,  Novcmhtr  SO,  1836, 
My  deah  Sir, — In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  such  a  selection  of  Lamb's  letters,  to  myseli 
and  my  family)  as  appear  to  me  not  unfit  for  immediate  publico- 
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tioii.  There  are,  however,  in  tliem  some  parts  wMch  had  better 
be  kept  back.  ...  I  have  also  tliouglit  proper  to  suppress 
every  word  of  criticism  upon  my  own  poems,  .  .  .  The  sup- 
pressed letters  shall  not  be  destroyed.  Those  relating  to  my 
■works  are  withheld,  partly  because  I  shrink  from  the  tliought 
of  assisting  in  any  way  to  spread  my  own  praises,  and  atill 
more  as  being  convinced  that  the  opinions  or  judgments  of 
friends  given  in  this  way  are  of  little  value.  .  .  .  - 

On  the  other  page  you  have  the  requested  epitaph.  It  was 
composed  yesterday ;  and,  by  sending  it  immediately.  I  have 
prepared  the  way,  I  believe,  for  a  speedy  repentance,  as  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  wrote  so  many  lines  without  some  re- 
trenchment being  afterwards  necessary.  If  these  verses  should 
be  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  end  Miss  L.  had  in  view,  I  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  myself  to  the  thought  of  their 
not  being  made  use  of,  though  it  would  have  given  me  great, 
very  great,  pleasure  to  fulfil  her  wishes  in  all  points. 

The  first  objection  that  will  strike  you,  and  every  one,  is  its 
extreme  length,  especially  compared  with  epitaphs  as  they  ai-e 
now  written ;  but  this  objection  might  in  part  be  obviated  by 
engraving  the  lines  in  double  column,  and  not  in  capitals. 

Chiabrera  has  been  my  model — though  I  am  aware  that 
Itaban  churches, — both  on  account  of  their  size,  and  the  climate 
of  Italy, — are  more  favourable  to  long  inscriptions  than  ours — 
his  epitaplis  are  characteristic  and  circumstantial.  So  have  I 
endeavoured  to  make  this  of  mine ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  touch  upon  the  most  striking  feature  of  our  departed 
friend's,  character,  and  the  most  affecting  circumstance  of  his 
life,  namely,  his  faithful  and  intense  love  of  his  sister.  Had  I 
been  framing  an  Elogy  or  Monody  tids  would  and  must  have 
been  done ;  but  for  seeing  and  feeling  the  sanctity  of  that  rela- 
tion as  it  ought  to  be  seen  and  felt,  lights  are  required  which 
could  scarcely  be  furnished  by  an  epitaph,  unless  it  were  to 
touch  on  little  or  nothing  else.    The  omission,  therefore,  in  my 
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view  of  the  case,  vas  tmavoidable,  aad  I  regret  it  the  less.-^n 
yoniself  having  already  treated  the  sabject  in  verse.  »i4 
genuine  tenderness  and  beauty.  .  .   . 

I  caanot  conclude  without  adding  that  the  epitaph,  if  wti 
at  all,  can  only  be  placed  in  the  churcli.  It  is  roach  tin 
long  for  an  out-door  Btone,  among  our  raiiis,  damps,  etc  .  .  . 
— Kindest  regards,  W,  W. 

After  an  absence  of  thirteen  weeks,  I  only  retnmed  horn 
last  Wednesday." 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Moxod  : — 

"  1  have  sent  yoa  the  epitaph  again  revised.  Yesterday  I 
sent  a  few  alterations. 

I  hope  the  changes  will  be  approved  of.  At  all  events 
they  better  answer  my  purpose.  The  lines,  as  they  now  stand, 
preserve  better  the  balance  of  delicate  deliaeatiou,  the  weak- 
nesses are  not  ao  prominent,  and  the  virtues  placed  in  a 
stronger  light ;  and  I  hope  nothing  is  said  that  is  not  chanc- 
teristic. — aflectly.  yours,  W,  W. 

If  the  length  makes  the  above  utterly  tmsuitable,  it  may  he 
printed  with  his  Works  as  an  effusion  by  the  side  of  his  grave ; 
in  thb  case,  in  some  favourable  moment,  I  might  be  able  to 
add  a  few  lines  upon  the  friendship  of  the  brother  and  sister." 

Writing  again  to  Moxon,  on  the  4th  of  January  1S36,  about 
this  inscription  to  Lamb,  Wordsworth  added — 

"  ,  ,  .  At  Mr.  Southey's,  two  days  ago,  I  had  a  peep  at  the 
two  volumes  about  Coleridge.*  The  editor  is  a  man  without 
judgment,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  without  feeling.  His 
rule  is  to  publish  all  the  truth  that  he  can  scrape  together 
about  his  departed  friend,  not  perceiving  the  difference  between 
the  real  truth  and  what  appears  to  him  to  be  true.  The 
maxim  de  morluis  nil  nisi  verum  was  never  meant  to  imply 
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that  all  truth  is  to  be  told,  only  nothing  but  what  is  true.  The 
distinction  also  has  escaped  his  sagacity,  and  ever  will  escape 
those  of  far  superior  talent  to  his,  who  care  not  what  offence 
or  pain  they  give  to  living  persona,  provided  they  have  come 
to  a  conclusion,  however  inconsiderately,  that  they  are  doing 
justice  to  the  dead.  . .  .  — ^Witli  kind  regards,  yours,   W.  W." 

At  Christmas  1835,  Henry  Crabb  Eobinsoa  went  down  to 
Westmoreland  to  be  near  the  Wordsworths.  He  lived  for  five 
weeks  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Atkins, — a  cottage  at  the  foot  of 
Eydal  Hill, — but  spent  most  of  his  time  with  his  friends,  and 
kept  a  record  of  his  visit  as  nsual.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  hia  Diary  : — 

"Dec.  26. — I  spent  this  morning  in  looking  over  three  of 
Charles  Lamb's  letters  which  Wordsworth  did  not  choose  to 
send  to  Talfourd.  There  are  several  most  delightful  letters. 
which  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  print  immediately. 

Sunday  27. — .  .  .  Wordsworth  is  somewhat  less  intolerant 
than  he  used  to  be ;  and  we  have  had  very  little  sparring  yet 
in  politics. 

Jan.  Zd,  1836. — In  the  evening  W,  read  his  verses  on  Charles 
Lamb,  supplemental  to  the  epitaph.  I  fear,  though  written 
with  utmost  delicacy,  that  they  cannot  be  printed  in  Miss  L.'s 
lifetime. 

5ih. — I  have  had  much  talk  with  Wordsworth  on  this  sad 
question  (the  Irish  Tithe  BUI).  He  says,  with  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  that  he  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  consent  to  the  appropriation 
clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  I  dined  with  W.  at  Dr. 
Arnold's  ;  an  agreeable  afternoon,  though  the  main  subject  of 
conversation  was  one  in  which  I  have  no  pleasure — in  hearing 
W.  talk  of  Goethe,  whom  he  depreciates  in  utter  ignorance. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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7th. — I  walked  partly,  and  partly  drove,  with  W.  to  Ell 
the  residence  of  Lady  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
perty  of  Professor  Wilson.  In  our  walk,  W.  was  remarl 
eloquent  and  felicitous  in  his  praise  of  Milton,  He  spol 
the  Paradise  Regained  as  surpaeaiog  even  the  Paradise 
in  perfection  of  execution,  though  the  theme  is  far  belo 
and  demanding  less  power.  He  spoke  of  the  descriptio 
the  storm  in  it,  eis  the  finest  of  all  poetry,  and  he  pointeo 
some  of  the  artifices  of  versification  hy  which  Milton  had  r 
80  great  an  effect,  as  in  passages  like  this^ 

Pining  atrophy 
Mikrosmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence 
Dropsies,  nod  aathmaa,  and  joint-racking  rheums — 

in  which  the  power  of  the  final  rheums  is  heightened  by 
atrophy  and  pestilence.  But,  said  he,  I  would  not  print  I 
and  similar  observations,  for  it  would  enable  admiring  ve 
makers  to  imitate  the  practice.  And  what  genius  discove 
mere  mechanics  would  copy.  Hence,  I  said,  I  hold  crife 
writings  of  very  little  use.  They  do  rather  barm.  W. ) 
praised,  but  not  equally,  the  Samson  Agonislea.  He  concur] 
he  said,  with  Johnson  in  this,  that  this  drama  had  Mo  mid 
but  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equally  sublime. 


26. — Reading  Housmann'a  collection  of  sonnets  (from  Shal 
speare  to  the  present  day),  and  containing  more  than  fi 
from  Wordsworth.  He  puts  W.  above  all  others.  By  the  bj 
wish  I  could  here  write  down  all  W.  has  said  about  the  soni 
lately.  He  read  here  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  Paradise  Li 
which  he  says  are  a  perfect  sonnet  without  rhyme.  ..." 
approve  of  closing  the  verse  with  a  full  stop,  and 
turn  to  the  thought  in  the  terzines.  This  ia  \ 
Milton  lets  the  thought  r%%  over.  He  1 
forms  indifferently.  I  prefer  the  Italian  fo} 
Ziot  approve  of  closing  the  sonnet  with  a  coufJ 
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and  he  holds  it  to  be  absolutely  a  vice  to  have  a  sharp  turning 
at  the  end,  with  an  epigrammatic  finish.  He  does  not  there- 
fore quite  approve  of  the  termination  of  Cowper's  sonnet  to 
Romney : — 

Nor  could'at  thou  sorrow  bm 
While  I  vrns  Eayley's  gueat,  and  sat  to  thee. 

These  lines  in  Milton  are  essentially  a  sonnet,  a  unity  of 
thought. 

Jan.  29. — W.  speaks  highly  of  the  author  of  Vom  Law 
Rhymes.  Ho  says  none  of  ua  are  better  than  he  ia  at  his 
best,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stuff,  arising  from  his 
hatred  of  subsisting  things.  Like  Byron,  Shelley,  etc.,  he  looks 
on  all  things  with  an  evil  eye.  This  arises  naturally  enough 
in  the  mind  of  a  very  poor  man,  who  thinks  the  world  has 
not  treated  him  well.  But  W,  says,  though  a  very  poor  man, 
he  has  had  the  means  of  sending  bis  son  to  college,  who  did 
not  succeed  there.  Hence  perhaps  his  hatred  of  Universities. 
He  has  laboured  intensely  ;  and,  like  tlie  Glastonbury  thorn, 
has  flowered  in  winter.  His  latter  writings  are  the  best,  W, 
says  The  Ranier  contains  some  line  passages.  E.  has  a  fine 
eye  for  nature.     He  is  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

31. — I  have  not  noticed  as  I  ought  W.'s  answer  to  the 
charge  brought  by  Wilson  against  him,  that  he  never  quotes 
other  poems  than  his  own.  In  fact  I  can  testify  to  the  false- 
hood of  the  statement.  But  W.  in  addition  remarked, '  Tou 
know  how  I  love  and  quote  not  only  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
but  Cowper,  Burns,  etc.  As  to  the  modern  poets,  Byron, 
Scott,  etc.,  I  do  uot  quote  them,  because  I  do  not  love  them. 
B.  has  great  power  and  genius,  but  there  ia  [in  his  poems] 
something  so  repugnant  to  my  moral  sense,  that  I  abhor 
I  them.      Besides,  even  as  works  of  mere  taste,  there  is  this 
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material  circumstance,  they  come  too  late.  My  tast«  i 
fonned,  for  J  was  forty-five  when  they  appeared  ;  and  vom 
Qot,  after  that  age,  love  new  tilings.  New  impressionsl 
difficult  to  make.  Had  I  been  young,  I  could  have  enja 
most  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt. 


Fehtf.  1st. — From  all  my  friends  I  took  leave,  with  f« 
of  great  teuderness.  My  esteem  for  them  has  been 
raised  during  this  last  most  agreeable  visit.  For  though 
knowledge  that  Miss  \V.  was  suffering  near  us,  and  that  Mi 
Dora  was  far  from  well,  was  painful  to  the  healthful  membe 
of  the  family,  yet  this  was  become  habitual  to  them  ;  and| 
natural  elasticity  of  the  spirits  happily  enables  persons — m 
persons  of  strong  sensibility  like  Wordsworth — to  resist  m 
effect  of  such  impressions,  and  enjoy  what  is  left  of  pleosn 
able  emotions.  I 

Before  I  quit  Kydal  I  will  add  a  note  or  two  on  W.'s  coi 
versatiou.  Talking  of  dear  C.  L'a  very  strange  habit  of  quia 
ing,  and  of  Coleridge's  far  more  equivocal  inconsi^encitt  i 
talk,  W.  said  he  thought  much  of  this  was  owing  to  a  tdk 
habit.  Lamb's  veracity  was  unquestionable  in  all  matters 
a  serious  kind.  He  never  uttered  an  untruth,  either  for  g 
fit,  or  through  vanity,  and  certaiuly  never  to  injure  othj 
Yet  be  loved  a  quizzing  lie,  a  fiction  that  amused  him  Ulc 
good  joke,  or  an  exercise  of  wit.  There  was  in  C.  a  soil 
dreaminess,  which  would  not  let  him  see  things  as  they  wi 
He  would  talk  about  his  own  feelings,  and  recollections,  i 
intentious,  in  a  way  that  deceived  others ;  but  he  was  final 
deceived  himself.  '  I  am  sure,'  said  W., '  tliat  he  never  fotmc 
apian  or  knew  what  was  to  be  the  eud  of  Christabel;  and  tin 
he  merely  deceived  himself  when  he  thought,  as  he  says,  tb 
he  had  the  idea  quite  clear  in  his  mind.  But  I  belisi 
that  at  his  school  the  boys  had  a  habit  very  unfavourable  1 
the  practice  of  truth.  .  ,    " 
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Mrs.  Arnold  of  Fox  How,  writing  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
thus  describes  one  of  the  evenings  referred  to  by  Eobinaon  : — 

"  Fox  Hmo,  Jan.  10,  1836. — You  would,  I  am  sure,  have  liked 
to  join  our  fireside  yesterday  evening,  when  Mr.  Woi'dsworth 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Robinson  were  with  us,  the  former  in  one 
of  his  happiest  moods,  and  conversing  o pen- heart edly,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  on  subjects  which  he  most  loves  and  under- 
stands. It  13  very  pleasant  to  see  him  with  Mr.  Kobinson, 
who  does  not  the  least  mind  contradicting  him,  and  is  himself 
30  good-humoured  that  Mr.  W.  takes  it  all  well  from  him ; 
and  I  should  really  think  that  this — together  with  his  liking 
for  him,  and  old  acquaintanceship — may  allow  the  liberal 
opinions  he  hears  from  him  to  make  some  little  impression. 
Mr.  R  is  very  entertaining,  and  full  of  recollections  counected 
with  his  own  varied  life,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  .  .  ." 

On  January  llth,  we  find  Wordsworth  writing  thus  from 
Kydal  to  Sir  W,  Rowan  Hamilton  ; — 

"...  How  should  I  like,  old  as  I  am,  to  visit  those  classic 
shores,  and  the  Holy  Land,  with  all  its  remembrances,  so 
sweet  and  solemn !  .  .  .  The  Protestant  Established  Church 
of  Ireland,  which  I  hold  precious  as  my  life,  seems  to  cry  out 
to  ma" 

His  interest  in  local  county  politics  was  unabated,  and 
although  he  did  not  do  any  active  service  to  his  party  in 
1836,  as  he  used  to  do  in  former  years,  his  pen  was  not  idle. 
On  the  26th  March,  he  sent  this  squib  to  Kobinson,  written, 
he  tells  him,  immediately  on  reading  Evans's  "modest  self- 
defence  speech  the  other  day  "  ;— 

"  UtttA  red-ribbon&i  Evuiw ; 

'  My  Ugiona  in  Spain 

Were  at  sijiea  and  Rcvens  ; 

Now  the;  're  furnished  or  slsin  ; 
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BirtBofinltar 

¥m^  Ukt  Inie  FUip  BUtmtj 

A  tnw  kuskK  of  kb  UdMj. 


Fcr  took  ndi  ddi^  m 
As  I  in  ckM  bock 
FoBUnUiia  an  tdl 
How  mj  cye»  witclwd  Ike  tw^ 
Hcnftni  knowB  wdl 
Tbftt  our  feK  woe  noi  ikiw ; 
Oar  boipitals,  too^ 
Tlicy  are  mmtcUoH  in  stOTf ; 
Where  hertkooMndt  Fate  deir. 
All  panting  for  gloiy.' 
Aks  for  this  Hcto  ! 
Hit  £uno  toadied  the  skin, 
Then  fril  bek>v  sera, 
Nerer,  nerer  to  rise ! 
For  him  to  Westminster 
Did  Prudence  conrey, 
There  safe  as  a  Spinster 
The  Patriot  to  play. 
But  whj  be  so  gkd  on 
HLs  feats  or  his  fall  ? 
He 's  got  his  red  ribbon. 
And  laughs  at  us  alL" 
«  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  also  sent  the  foUowing  to  Eobinson,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  if  her  husband  had  ever  written  an 
epigram: — 

"  To  show  you  that  we  can  writ«  an  epigram,  we  do  not  say 
a  good  one. 

On  an  Event  in  Col.  Evans's  Eedoubted  Performances  in 

Spain. 

The  Ball  whizzed  by, — it  gnized  his  ear, 

And  whispered  as  it  flew, 
*  I  only  touch — not  take — don't  fear, 
For  both,  my  honest  Buccaneer  ! 

Are  to  the  Pillory  due.' 
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The  producer  thinks  it  not  amiss,  as  being  murmured  be- 
tween sleep  and  awako  over  the  fire  while  thinking  of  you  last 
night." 

In  April  he  interested  himself  about  a  scheme  for  building 
a  new  church  in  his  native  town  of  Cockermouth,'and  wrote 
thus  to  his  old  friend  Thomas  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey : — 

■'  Eydal  Mount,  April  19,  [1836]. 
My  deak  Mn.  Poole, — If  I  had  been  a  merry-maker 
instead  of  a  verse- maker  ...  I  should  not  have  come  a-begging 
to  you.  ...  As  far  as  concerna  the  Church  of  England,  Cocker- 
mouth,  my  native  place,  is  in  a  state  of  much  spiritual  destitu- 
tion :  nearly  six  thousand  souls,  with  only  300  sittings  for  the 
poor,  of  which  two-thirds  are  taken  up  by  the  children  of  two 
Sunday  schools.  The  place  is  poor,  but  increasing.  I  have 
been  the  means  of  setting  on  foot  the  project  of  erecting  a  new 
church  there,  and  the  inhabitants  look  towards  me  for  more, 
much  more,  assistance  than  I  can  possibly  afford  them  through 
any  influence  which  I  possess.  .  .  ,  [He  therefore  asked  his 
friend  to  see  if  any  of  his  wealthier  acquaintances  would  help.] 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  unless  great  exertions  are 
made,  the  same  argument  of  disproportion  between  churchmen 
and  non-ehurchmeu,  which  has  been  so  ruinously  applied  to 
the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland,  will  be  brought  to 
bear  against  the  National  Church  of  England.  Heaven  forbid 
they  should  be  successful !  A  second  church  is  now  building  at 
Keswick,  one  is  just  built  at  Kendal,  another  near  Ambleside, 
and  if  we  can  succeed  at  Cockerniouth,  where  there  is  a  promis- 
ing opening,  we  shall  excite  other  towns  to  follow  our  example. 
.  ■  .  Your  neighbourhood  is  very  dear  to  me,  the  more  so  since 
poor  Coleridge  is  gone.  It  my  daughter  were  strong  enough  to 
travel,  I  certainly  would  visit  you  before  the  summer  is  flown. 
Farewell — Ever  yours.  W.  WoRDSWOliTa" 
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Again,  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  same  conespondent  m 

"Rydal  Mount,  Augiat  20,  11 
X[y  dear  Fhiend, — .  .  .  Thanks  for  your  exeitions,  and 
your  contribution.  [He  asks  him  to  keep  the  draft,  howe 
'  till  the  project  takes  a  more  substantial  shape.']  The  Eai 
Egremont  is  lord  of  the  castle  of  Cockermouth,  and  has  a  U 
property  in  the  neighbourhood.  ...  He  thought  it  betta 
which  line  he  ia  quite  mistaken,  to  enlarge  the  old  church,  i 
increase  the  endowment.  .  .  .  He  has  just  made  an  offer  of  i 
thousand  pounds  to  the  inhabitants,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
benefit  of  the  place  in  any  way  which  they  may  approve.  . 
They  have  chosen  to  have  a  new  mai'ketplace.  This  was  waa 
and  therefore  we  can't  complain.  ...  I  shall  shortly  go  ova 
Cockermouth,  and  leara  the  state  of  things  upon  the  spot,  , 
Of  dear  Mias  Hutchinson  I  shall  say  no  more  than  thatt. 
memory  is  consecrated  in  our  hearts.  .  .  .  Ever  faithfi 
yours,  W.  WOBDSWOHTH. 

The  following  fragment  of  undated  letter  to  John  Kenyi 
evidently  belongs  to  the  same  year  : — 

"  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  chapel  consecrated  within  ]( 
than  3  miles  of  this  place ;  there  is  no  situation  out  of 
Alps,  nor  among  them,  more  beautiful  than  that  where  ; 
building  is  placed.  Mrs.  AV.  and  I  walked  thither  this  ai 
noon.  You  know  the  Ri\'er  Brathay — the  Chapel  stands  Q 
a  rocky  knoll  above  it,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  streaii 
Langdale  Pikes,  which  this  afternoon  were  white  with 
as  was  also  nearly  half  the  mountain-aide  below  them. 
meadows  were  as  green  as  the  after-grass  could  make  til 
and  the  woods  in  the  full  foliage  of  many-coloured  Autumn 
wish  yon  had  been  with  ua,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  i 
subscribed  for  a  peal  of  bells,  that  their  harmony  migfafl 
wafted  up  and  down  the  river." 

Writing  to  Eobinaon,  in  April  183r>,  Wordsworth  expro) 
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his  hope  of  being  in  Loudon  in  tliree  weeks.  He  asks  him  to 
let  Longman  know  of  this,  to  thank  Landor  for  his  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  and  to  tell  him  "  to  leave  the  church  alone."  In  a  F.8. 
to  this  letter  Dora  (or  Dorina,  as  she  signed  herself,  to  mark 
the  distinction  from  her  aunt  Dorothy)  added,  "Will  you 
embark  for  the  Continent  with  W.,  whei-e  travelling  won't  be 
too  fatiguing  ? " 

In  May  Wordsworth  was  in  London.  Robinson  speaks  of 
hia  being  at  Rogers'  house  on  the  evening  of  the  16th ;  and  on 
the  26th  May,  Wordsworth,  Landor,  Robinson,  and  many  others 
attended  the  first  performance  of  Serjeant  Talfourd's  tragedy  of 
Ion  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, — Macready  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree 
teing  the  chief  actors. 

The  best  account  of  this  performance  is  that  given  in  the 
gossipy  book  of  John  Dix  (afterwards  Roas),  already  referred 
to:—* 

"  In  the  next  box  to  Joanna  Baillie  sat  William  Wordsworth, 
and  the  great  poet  of  course  was  an  object  of  not  a  little  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  he  was  recognised,  and 
loudly  cheered.  Wiiether  he  was  ignorant  that  the  compli- 
ment was  intended  for  him  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  did  not 
notice  it.  He  leaned  over  and  shook  hands  with  Joanna,  and 
then  sat  down,  removed  his  green  spectacles,  and  leaning  his 
thoughtful-looldng  head  on  his  hand,  gazed  round  the  house, 
nodding  to  one  and  another  as  he  recognised  them.  I  always 
thought  that  Wordsworth's  face  had  much  of  sadness  in  its 
expression,  and  this  struck  me  very  forcibly  on  the  night  in 
question.  He  looked  more  like  a  man  borne  down  by  some 
heavy  grief  than  a  profound  thinker.  His  smile,  whenever  he 
chanced  to  greet  any  acquaintance,  was  really  a  solemn  affair, 
and  it  speedily  vanished,  as  if  the  effort  to  display  it,  if  hut  for 
a  moment,  was  too  painful  for  long  continuance.     On  my  men- 


*  Pen  niid  Ink  S'krtehea  of  Forls,  Painleri,  'mt  PotUiciniu,  pp.  201-3. 
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tioning  ibis  circumstance  to  Mrs,  Sigourney,   the 
poetess,  she  said  that  she  had  i-emarked  the  same  '  sad  loH 
even  in  liis  own  house,  and  when  surrounded  by  his  fumily. 

But  despite  this,  who  could  look  at  the  Bard  of  B^nid. 
and  not  feel  a  Hush  of  pride,  and  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  that'iB 
was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Nature's  High  Priests  ?  Dm^ 
the  whole  of  the  tragedy,  and  on  that  first  night  it  occupttd 
nearly  five  hours  in  the  performance,  Wordsworth  did  notion 
Mb  seat,  and  freijuently  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration  tc  Itit 
brother  poet,  by  applauding  portions  of  th«  piece.  Indeed,  he 
thumped  with  his  stick  most  lusti!y,  and  if  Talfourd  saw  hiR 
he  must  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  by  such  approvals  ol 
his  tragedy." 

Wordsworth  returned  to  Westmoreland  in  June,  and  wiott 
on  the  24th  to  Robinson  that,  after  two  montlis'  absence  from 
home,  be  had  not  courage  to  prepare  for  a  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent. A  good  njany  negotiations  went  on  about  this  jounwj, 
however,  before  it  was  finally  rejected  for  that  year.  Daring  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1636  he  was  much  occupied  in  red- 
ing the  text  of  his  poems,  for  the  stereotyped  edition  of  that 
year,  as  he  wished  it  to  bo  finished  before  he  started  on  any 
distant  journey.  This  was  the  true  reason  of  his  delay  in 
starting  for  the  Continent.  Kohinson  speaks  of  him  as  "  cheec- 
fully  busy"  with  this  work. 

The  following  ia  his  own  account,  in  a  letter  to  Moxon.  of 
the  new  poems  added  in  the  edition  of  1S36-7  : — 

"In  volume  one  the  political  sonnet  beginning, 
What  if  our  aurabere  barely  could  defy, 
the  ecclesiastical  sonnet  beginning, 

Coldly  we  spiike,  the  Smona  overpowered. 


0  life  witlw\it  ihe  checkered  si 
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£e  second  stanza  is  new;  also  a  new  stanza  in  Tli£  Three 
^Cottagi  Girls.  In  the  fifth  volume,  two  pocins  from  Tlie 
mitJEvening  Voluntaries,  one  of  seventy-two  lines,  the  other  of 
Bfty;  also  the  Bird  of  Paradise  poem,  and  an  Epitaph  from 
^Jhiabrera,  and  the  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Jlogg. 
The  value  of  this  edition,  as  hereafter  will  he  universally 
idniitted,  lies  in  the  pains  which  have  heen  taken  in  the 
pevisal  of  so  many  of  the  old  poems,  in  the  re-modelling 
and  often  re-writing  whole  paragraplis,  which  you  know  has 
cost  me  great  labour,  and  I  do  not  repent  of  it.  In  the  poems 
lately  written  I  have  had  comparatively  Uttle  trouble." 

He  wrote  to  Moxon  that  he  was  "  quite  at  ease  in  regai-d  to 
the  reception  which  writings  that  have  cost  me  so  much 
labour  will  in  the  end  meet  with.  1  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  not  the  least  anxiety  regarding  the  late  of  tJiis  edition. 
The  labour  I  have  bestowed  in  correcting  the  style  of  those 
poems,  now  revised  for  the  last  time  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  no  one  can  ever  estimate.  Tlie  consequence 
of  this  sort  of  work  is  that  progress  beai's  no  proportion  to 
pains,  and  that  hours  of  labour  are  often  entirely  thrown  away, 
ending  in  a  passage  being  left  as  I  found  it.  .  .  ." 

Writing  to  Itobinson,  January  28tii,  1837,  lie  said:  "In 
t>»'0  or  three  days  I  hope  the  printing  of  my  last  volume  will 
be  begun ;  the  whole  of  the  verses  are  corrected  for  the  press. 
But  I  must  have  another  tug  at  the  Foetsenpt  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  other  things,  in  wliich  I  wish  you  were  to  help ; 
Mary  wishes  it  still  mure. 

What  do  you  think  of  an  edition  of  20,000  of  my  Poems 
being  struck  oSi  at  Boston,  as  I  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  ?  An  autlior  in  the  English  Language  is  becoming  a 
great  power  for  good  or  evil,  if  he  writes  with  spirit. 

Now  for  our  travels.  I  tnist  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  from 
home  by  the  end  of  tlia  tliird  week  in  Februarj-." 
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At  the  Lancaster  Aasizes,  in  September  1836,  i 
will  case,  involving  the  succession  to  the  Hornby  Castk 
turned  on  the  genuineness  of  certain  letters,  said  to  hai 
written  by  the  testator.  To  give  evidence  as  to  these 
many  witnesses  were  subpcenaed:  Southey.Lingard  the  hi 
Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  Wordsworth.*  Word 
was  the  only  witness  sworn.  Southey — writing  to 
Taylor,  said:  "Wordsworth  is  now  a  sworn  critic,  a: 
praiser  of  compositions  ;  and  he  has  the  whole  honour  i 
self — an  honour  of  which  I  believe  there  is  no  other  ei 
in  literary  history."  i 


Dr.  Sbelton  Mackenzie  wrote  dowu  lus  recollections  i 
meeting  with  Wordsworth  and  Southey  on  this  occasion^ 

"  At  our  meeting  on  the  preceding  evening,  Mr.  Word! 
gave  bis  opinion  oC  the  letters  to  this  effect,  judgintf 
external  as  well  as  internal  evidence,  that  though  they 
from  one  hand,  they  did  not  emanate  from  one  and  the 
mind;  that  a  man  commencing  to  write  letters  might' 
very  badly,  but  as  he  advanced  in  life, — particularly  fi 
MaiBden,  he  wrote  many  letters, — he  would  probably  imptf 
style ;  such  improvement  being  constant,  and  not  cajHCJ 
That  is,  if  he  gi'adually  learned  to  spell,  and  write  propel 
would  not  fall  back  at  intervals  into  his  original  ei 
composition  and  spelling;  that  if  once  he  had  got  out 
ignorance,  he  could  not  fall  back  into  it,  except  by  H 
that  the  human  mind  advances,  but  cannot  recede,  1 
warped  by  insanity  or  weakened  by  disease.  The  concl 
arrived  at,  which  facts  afterwards  proved,  was,  that  th 
equality  in  the  letters  arose  from  their  being  compoa 
different  persons,  some  ignorant  and  some  well-informed^ 
another  person  always  copied  them  fairly  for  the  post. 


:n 


*  Li/t  aiul  Corrcn/ioHdrvce  o/Hoftjt  Soiitlifij,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2M-; 
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Tliis  ia  the  sum  of  what  Jlr.  Wordswortli  at  great  length 
and  very  elaborately  declared  as  the  result  lie  had  aiTived  at. 
It  waa  thought  piled  on  thought,  clear  iuveatigatiou,  careful 
analysis,  and  accumulative  reasoning. 

While  Wordsworth  waa  speaking,  1  noticed  tliat  Southey 
list^oed  with  great  attention.  Once  or  twice  Wordsworth  re- 
ferred to  him  for  his  coincidence  in  an  argument,  and  Kouthey 
very  laconically  assented.  Dr.  Lingard's  opinion  waa  already 
on  record,  and  my  friend  and  myseU  very  briefly  stated  oura  to 
bo  precisely  the  same  as  Woi-dsworth's.  The  next  day  Words- 
worth was  put  into  the  witness-box,  was  sworn,  and  his 
examination  had  commenced,  in  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Cresswell's 
promise  to  the  jury  that  they  should  heai'  the  opinion  of 
eminent  literary  characters  as  to  the  compound  authorship  of 
Maraden's  letters.  But  Sir  F,  Pollock,  the  leader  on  the  other 
aide,  objected  to  such  evidence,  alleging  that  they  might  as 
well  examine  a  hatch  of  Edinburgh  reviewei's  ;  and  that  it  was 
substituting  speculative  opinion  for  actual  fact,  besides  taking 
from  the  jury  the  power  of  judgment  founded  upon  opinion. 
After  a  long  argument,  it  was  decided  that  this  evidence  was 
inadmiBsible  ;  but,  as  the  verdict  eventually  showed,  the  jury 
evidently  thought  that  there  was  good  reason  why  such  evidence 
was  set  aside. 

Wliilo  a  friend  went  for  a  magistrate's  order  for  ua  to  see 
the  castle  (which  is  used  as  the  prison),  Southey,  Wordsworth 
and  myself  bad  a  bn§k  conversation. 

From  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  (a  sort  of  terrace)  there 
was  a  fine  view  of  the  Irish  Sea,  the  country  around  Lancaster, 
and  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
which  last  were  eagerly  pointed  out  by  Wordsworth.  I 
led  the  remark,  that  an  American  had  compared  those 
itains  with  some  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  Hudson  Kiver, 
and  this  led  to  a  conversation  about  America.  '  I  always 
lamented,'  said  Southey,  'that  Gifford'a  anti-American  feeling 
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should  be  BO  proniiiient  in  t1ie  Quarter/y  ;  but  he  wasol 
and  the  more  I  remonstrated,  Hie  more  he  persevered.'! 
apoke  of  American  reprints  of  English  works,  and  Woi 
said  it  was  wonderful  what  aii  interest  they  took  in  our 
ture ;— '  It  was  tlie  yearning  of  the  child  for  the  piareDt';  tW 
Southey  remarked,  with  a  smile, '  Rather  the  yearning  of 
robber  for  hia  booty  :  they  reprint  English  works   because  l| 
pays  them  better  than  to  buy  native  copyrights  ;  and  nnlfl 
are  paid,  and  paid  well,  for  writing,  depend  on  it  that 
well  must  be  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule.' 

We  now  went  to  visit  Lancaster  Castle,  ivhich  need 
here  be  tlescribed.  After  enjoying  the  fine  view  &nm  the  Keqi' 
we  went  to  see  the  Penitentiary,  within  the  castle.  Dr.  liiigui 
bad  left  U3  before  this,  and  the  ball  of  conversation  was  kq* 
up  between  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  myaelfi  The  priDcipil 
subject  was  American  literature,  with  which,  at  that  time,! 
was  pretty  well  acquainted.  Wordsworth  could  scarcely  believe 
that  of  a  three  volume  work,  published  here  at  a  guinea  and  t 
half,  the  reprint  was  usually  sold  in  New  York  for  two  ahiUioga 
— in  later  days  the  price  has  been  as  low  ns  sixpence,  the  giwl 
sale  making  a  fraction  of  profit  worth  looking  for.  Words- 
worth expressed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  an  American  reprint 
of  any  of  Soutbey's  works ;  but  Mr.  Southey  appeared  qaitt 
indifferent.  '  I  should  he  glad  to  see  them,'  said  he,  '  if  the 
rogues  would  only  give  me  a  tithe  of  what  the  work  of  BJ 
brains  rimy  yield  to  them.' 

R(.-tiirnin>i  la  llio  turrace  leading  to  the  courts,  Wordswortii 
and  Mr.  Qiilllinnu  wont  into  the  town ;  while  Southey  aad 
myself  wallcnd  up  and  down  for  about  half  an  hour.  '  t  am 
glad,'  said  \u\  '  that  Uioy  would  not  take  our  evidence.  It  was 
nothing  but  niatter  of  opinion,  and  if  twenty  men  of  letters 
swore  one  way  on  one  day,  twenty  more  would  swear  the 
reverse  on  the  next  day,  and  with  equal  conscieuUouaiiess.' 
I  said  that  I  suspeoted  the  offeritig  such  evidence  was  enough, 
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as  its  rejection  made  the  jury  suspect  there  was  a  cause  for  not 
hearing  it  'Like  enough/  said  he,  laughing  heartily,  'that 
would  be  a  true  lawyer's  trick  ! '  .  .  . 

We  spoke  of  Wordsworth,  and  he  said,  *A  clear  half  of 
what  he  has  written  will  remain.  Who  can  say  how  much  of 
the  rest  of  us  will  survive  ?  Scott,  for  example, — no  one  thinks 
of  his  poetry  now/  I  ventured  to  say  that  in  Scott's  case,  as 
in  his  own,  the  excellence  of  their  prose  had  thrown  their 
poetry  into  the  shade.  *  That  is  a  flattering  apology/  said  he, 
*  but  our  prose  may,  from  its  very  quantity,  if  from  no  other 
cause,  have  crowded  down  our  poetry.  One  thing  I  do  know  ; 
to  write  poetry  is  the  best  preparation  for  writing  prosa' 
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lUally  making.  It  is  his  society  tliat  will  distinguish 
Qua  from  all  other  journeye,  and  it  is  to  accommodate  him  that 
I  havG  altered  my  usual  mode  of  travelling.  He  cannot  bear 
"B^ht-tra veiling,  and  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  needs  rest.  I 
liherefore  at  once  yielded  to  his  suggestion  to  buy  a  carriage 
for  the  journey.  It  is  a  barouche,  and  Moxon  offered  to  be 
3ur  companion.  He  is,  however,  to  return  from  Paris  to 
England,  when  we  leave  for  Italy.  .  .  .  W.  only  heard  of 
X<andor's  satire  from  Quillinan  in  PoiiugaL  He  said  he 
regretted  Quillinan's  indiscretion,  and  felt  much  obliged  to  all 
lis  London  friends  for  their  never  mentioning  the  circum- 
itance  to  him.  He  never  saw  nor  means  to  see  the  satire :  so 
that  it  will  fall  ineffectual,  if  it  was  intended  to  wound.  He 
had  heaixl  that  the  pamphlet  imputed  to  him  a  depreciation  of 
Southey's  genius,  but  he  felt  a  warm  affection  for  Southey, 
and  an  admiration  of  his  genius.  He  could  never  have  said 
that  he  would  not  give  5s.  for  all  S.  had  ever  written.  He 
bad  in  consequence  written  a  few  lines  to  Southey.  Notwith- 
standing his  sense  of  the  ertreme  injustice  of  L.  toward  him, 
he  willingly  acknowledged  his  sense  of  Landor's  genius.  As 
to  the  image  of  the  seashell,  he  acknowledged  no  obligation  to 
L'a  Oebir  for  it.  From  his  childhood  the  shell  was  familiar 
to  him ;  and  the  children  of  his  native  place  always  spoke  of 
the  humming  sound  as  indicating  the  sea,  and  its  greater  or 
less  loudness  had  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  sea  at  the 
time.     The  circumstance,  however,  gave  him  little  annoyance. 

27(/i. — W.  is  sleeping  in  an  alcove,  and  in  his  sleep  lias  been 
declaiming  some  unintelligible  verses.  He  has  been  chatty 
to-day.  He  said  Langhorne  is  one  of  the  poets  who  has  not 
had  justice  done  him.  His  Countrij  Justice  has  true  feeling  and 
poetry.     He  praised  Bomnger,  and  said  all  classes  love  him. 

April  2,  Avignon. — We  set  off  to  Vaucluse.  W.  was 
strongly  excited,  predetermined  to  find  the  charm  of  interest, 
and  he  did.     There  is  uo  verdure.     But  perhaps,  on  looking 
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nwte  doatij,  Fetnueb  may  not  have  praised  his  T^ueitl 
for  Bh&dj  groree  or  meadovs,  bjkI  the  stream  o(  the 
tmioentl;  beandfoL     The  ncka  are  almost  sublime, 
Te(7  nmuuttic.     W.  made  a  long   ramble  amtmg  i 
behind  tbe  foDDtsdn. 

3«l — At  Nismes,  I  took  W.  to  see  the  exterior  ol 
M&iaoD    Cair^   and    tlie   AreniL        He    ackooirledged 
beaoty,  bat  experienced  no  great  pleasure.      He   says,  ' 
unable,  from  ignorance,  to  enjoy  these  sights.     I  recdn 
impression,  but  that  is  all.     I  have  no  science,  and 
nothing  to  principle,'     He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  d( 
by  two  beautiful  little  girls  near  the  Arena.      '  I  wish  I 
take  them  to  Rydal  Mount' 

4(A. — I  took  \V.  to  the  gardens,  which  pleased  him 
more  than  tlie  antiquities.  The  interior  of  the  Arena  did 
seem  strongly  to  affect  him.  Indeed  he  confessed  that'  li« : 
ticipates  no  great  pleasure  from  this  class  of  objects  in  Im  fa 

12(A,  Menione. — I  would  gladly  have  stayed  here,  but  W.I 
was  rather  anxious  to  get  on. 

Mtk,  Sai-oiia. — W.  and  I  set  out  early  on  a  walk  throng  I 
this  quiet  and  agreeable  town.  There  is  a  fort,  and  before  il 
a  greensward,  just  at  this  season — which  dehghted  W,  mot 
than  objects  more  extraordinary  and  generally  attncttn- 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  fortress  the  views  are  fine.  ARo 
rambling  through  the  town,  which  is  nicely  paved  witli  flag- 
stones, and  is  agreeable  to  walk  in,  liaving  &  sort  of  college  tir 
about  it,  we  ascended  to  a  couple  of  monasteries — the  one  of 
Capuchins,  witli  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  then  to  > 
former  Franciscan  monastery,  now  desecrated,  W.  to<di  a 
great  fancy  to  this  place,  thought  it  a  fit  residence  for  snch  a 
poet  as  Chiabrera,  wlio  lived  here,  and  whose  epitaph  is  neat 
to  Savona.  W.  sauntered  here  a  long  time.  In  the  samt* 
street  no  remarkable  building,  nor  any  person  who  looked  as 
it  he  knew  anything  of  the  great  Savona  poet. 
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20lh,  Pisa. — Early  in  the  morniug  we  set  out  on  a  wallc 
which  W.  found  most  iDlerestitig,  being  in  a  glen  through 
which  a  stream  flowed,  and  I  soon  found  that  it  was  in  fact 
the  glen  in  which  runs  the  river  Trizardo.  We  went  on,  and 
were  so  much  delighted  with  the  romantic  beauties  of  this 
glen,  terminating  in  mountains  covered  with  snow,  that,  in 
spite  of  a  violent  rain,  we  went  on  to  the  wretcjied  village  of 
Torao,  beyond  wliich  we  saw  a  fall  called  the  Sorgent^,  and  I 
at  last  came  to  a  spot  of  wonderful  sublimity,  but  still  not  the 
most  famous  spot  visited  by  travellers.  W.  deems  it  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  he  has  seen  on  his  journey,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  very  finest  point.  At  that  point  the  mouotaiii 
was  very  precipitous,  and  near,  and  awfully  grand,  and  a  path 
led  to  the  ravine  in  wliich  the  stream  had  its  origin,  called  the 
Sorgent^  <?). 

25(/i. — We  proceeded  to  Aquapendente.  W.  has  little 
pleasure  in  antiquities,  but  any  form  of  natural  beauty  attracts 
him.  W.  took  a  look  at  the  cascade  which  gives  a  name  t'> 
this  place,  and  took  a  walk  to  see  it  again,  and  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  it  on  the  road. 

2fl(A,  Rome. — We  entered  Rome  under  a  brilliant  snn.  We 
took  a  walk  before  the  sun  went  down  on  my  favourite  hannt, 
the  Pincian  HilL  W.  seemed  disposed  to  enjoy  Home,  and 
felt  quite  as  much  as  1  expected  at  the  sight  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
at  the  view  from  the  Pincian. 

27th. — This  has  been  a  very  interesting  day.  To  W.  it  must 
have  been  unparalleled,  in  the  number  and  importance  of  new 
impnissions.  We  enteied  the  Campo  Vaceino,  noticing  all 
the  well-known  objects  in  that  sublimest  of  low  fields;  ami 
having  walked  round  the  CoUsrum,  by  which  W.  seemed 
sufficiently  impressed,  the  Temples  of  Janm,  Vesta,  Fortujw 
Km/wj  the  porch  of  the  Poittrn(X)  Gate,  and  also  the  Pan- 
theon, which  W.  seemed  to  think  unworthy  of  notice  compared 
with  St.  Peter's,  we  rode  to  St  Peter's,  hy  which  W.  was  more 
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impressed  than  I  expected  he  would  be.  We 
the  Church  of  St.  Ouofrio,  where  Tasso  lies  bi 
hunter  after  sentimental  relics.  He  profescscs 
i)f  phices  that  have  merely  a  coniiectioii  wil 
unless  they  had  also  an  influence  on  his  w( 
tares  nothing  for  the  burial-place  of  Tasso^  bi 
interest  in  Vaucluse.  The  distinctiou  is  found 
and  real,  not  aflected,  sympathy. 

May  3. — W.  drove  to  the  baths  of  Caracal 
burial-place  of  Shelley  and  Keats, — "  two  fooli 

I  introduced  W.  to  Bunsen.  He  talked  his 
with  great  facility  and  felicity  of  expressii 
to  us  monuments  from  the  history  of  Konie 
window. 

G///. — After  breakfast  we  made  call  on  Sev< 
subject  to  talk  on  with  W.  besides  Art, — ^j 
friend.  He  informs  us  that  the  foolish  ina 
tomb  is  to  be  superseded  by  one  worthy  of  hi 
that  bis  death  was  liastened  l)y  the  article  in  tl 

• 

Planned  to  go  to  the  Vatican ;  Gibson,  Seve 
jianying  ii>. 

^th. — 1  iw.wv  saw  the  marble  anti([ues  tu  gre 
for  (libson  pointed  out  t(»  Wordsworth  all  the  \ 
the  Minerva,  Apollo,  young  Augustus,  Laoeoiin, 

10///. — Wt?  ascendeil  \\\k\  C\>liseum.  The  view 
from  above  enhances  greatly  the  elleot,  and  ^\ 

i\.ii..  : 1   ....'iv    *\ 1    ..-      »•   '1-        ■* i 
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12^ — (\V.,  Carlyle,  and  Severn  at  the  Vatican). 

Burford,  a  craniologiat,  took  the  dimensions  of  W.'a  head 
on  paper. 

I3eh. — (To  Tivoli).  We  drove  to  Adrian's  Villa,  which 
delighted  W.  for  its  scenery,  and  amused  me  hy  its  ruins,  .  .  . 
We  took  the  guide  of  the  house,  and  inspected  the  old  rocks 
among  which  the  cascade  fell,  and  the  new  fall,  which  has 
been  made  hy  a  tunnel.  The  change  was  necessary,  but  has 
not  improved  the  scene.  The  new  fall  is  made  formal  by  the 
masonry  above.  It  runs  in  one  mass,  as  in  a  frame,  nearly 
stmight ;  and  but  for  the  mass  of  water,  which  is  considerable, 
would  produce  no  effect.  The  old  fall  had  the  disadvantage 
of  being  hidden  by  projecting  rocks,  so  that  we  could  only  see 
it  by  means  of  paths  cut  out,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  This 
of  itself  would  have  been  a  great  disappointment  to  Words- 
worth ;  but  he  was  amply  compensated  by  the  enjoyment  the 
Caseadtlle  aflbrded  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
from  which  you  see  two  masses  of  what  are  called  the  little 
Falls,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heavy  mass  fotmed  by  the 
body  of  the  river.  (By-the-by,  W.  called  the  C'ascadella 
"  Nature's  Waterworks.") 

22d. — I  had  to  prepare  for  our  final  departure.  Nothing 
could  exceed  Miss  Mackenzie's  kindness  to  W,  She  seems  to 
feel  for  him  the  affection  of  a  daughter,  and  lie  is  much  pleased 
with  ber.  Were  it  not  for  her  house,  his  evenings  would 
have  been  deplorably  dull.  W.  wants  the  cheering  society  of 
women,  and  Miss  M.'s  house  was  open  to  him  every  evening. 
He  has  invited  her  to  visit  him  at  Rydal. 

24(A,  Terni. — The  finest  waterfall  I  have  ever  seen,  and  W, 
declares  it  to  be  also  tlie  moat  Eubllme  he  ever  beheld.  The 
upper  fall  is  sublime  as  seen  Tram  above,  from  the  mass  of 
water  and  the  great  extent  of  the  faU.  The  rebound  of  the 
water  is  such  as  to  resemble  a  cloud,  so  that  the  well-known 
proverb  applied  to  a  wood  may  be  literally  parodied,  "You 
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_  can't  see  the  cascade  for  the  water.'  There  is  a  point  fl 
succession  of  falls  may  be  seen,  which  extend  to  me 
1000  feet. 

27th. — At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Arno,  aud  wi 
long  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  W, 

W.  mounted  a  horse,  aud  I  on  foot  accompanied  hi, 
steep  hill,  through  a  dreary  country,  to  the  famous  Fra 
convent  of  L'A  irrna.  Our  walk  was  about  six  or  sevei 
L'Averna  is  a  lofty  mountain,  which  is  visible  at  a  gn 
tance,  on  account  of  a  mass  of  grand  rocks  (a  variety 
neighbourhood),  on  the  top  of  which  St.  Francis  bi 
house.  On  entering,  we  were  courteously  received 
poor  and  humble  monks.  While  our  meal  was  prt 
we  strolled  through  the  distant  forest  to  a  promontory 
we  had  a  wild  and  interesting  coimtry  at  our  feet.  A 
we  met  iu  the  forest  told  us  some  of  the  legendary  tal 
abound  in  a  region  like  this. 

2Stk. — The  monastery  of  Camaldoli.       The  monaste 
delightfully  in  a  secluded  valley  of  fivs,  chestnuts,   ei 
there   is   a  mountain    torrent,   so   that    with    the   moi 
L'Averna  it  would  be  perfect.     We  were  received  by  . 
different  kind  of  monks  [from  L'Averna],  gentlemanly 
in  white  garments,  shoes  and  stockings, — in  fact,  Bened 
— the  gentlemen  of  the  monastic  orders,  as  I  have  writ 
their   album.      While  our  dinner  was  preparing,  W. 
strolled  up  the  forest.     We  entered  the  liermitage,  w! 
few  monks  reside  with  gi'eater  severity  of  discipline, 
they  grow  old  they  come  down  to  the  monastery  (more  \ 
mile  below).     Here  was  six  years  ago  a  painter.     I  ci 
then  with  him.     Now  he  is  iu  the  convent.     They  show 
a  picture  by  him.     I  made  inquiries,  and  expected  to  se 
in  the  evening.     It  was  perhaps  one  of  Ids  silent  days, 
tired,  and  left  W.  lo  go  alone  lo  the  hermitage. 

7iA  June,  Sologma. — W.  all  day  very  uncomfortable.   Ani 
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by  the  length  of  the  streets.     He  is  uevev  thoroughly  happj' 
but  ill  the  country. 

nth,  Certom. — It  so  surpassed  our  expectations  that  even 
W.  did  not  regret  the  journey.  It  is  the  richest  church  I  ever 
saw,  not  in  its  architecture,  but  in  its  sculpture.  Its  peculiar 
richness  lies  in  the  complete  preservation  of  bo  many  magni- 
ficent monuments,  and  all  the  enrichment  which  precious 
marble  ami  the  finest  minute  sculpture  could  give.  W.  was 
annoyed  by  the  large  parties  who  were  seeing  the  church,  and, 
to  avoid  them,  left  it,  and  we  went  up  the  town  together.  We 
saw  everything  quietly. 

[From  Milan  to  Como.] 

I2th. — This  was  one  of  ihe  most  agreeable  days  of  the  whole 
journey, — enjoyed  by  W.  more  than  any  other.  Just  before 
we  reached  Como  the  scenery  became  veiy  grand.  The  view 
of  this  most  interesting  of  lakes  was  in  itself  to  me  an  unmixed 
pleasure.  \V.  blended  with  it  painfully  pleasing  recollections 
of  his  old  friend  Jones,  with  whom  he  made  the  same  journey 
in  the  year  1791,  and  who  died  a  few  months  o^'o.  He  also  had 
n  still  more  tender  recollection  of  his  jotiruoy  here  in  1820, 
with  his  wife  and  sister.      Monkhouse  and  I  were  with  him. 

IStk  lMH'in\ — I   accompanied  W.  up  the   Cathedral.     A 
smalt  sum  is  required  of  each  person,  and  no  one  accompanius 
the   traveller ;   an   excellent  arrangement,   and,   as  W.   tnily 
observed,  the  cheapest  of  all  sights  for  which  anything  is  paid. 
The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  not  to  be  despised ; 
but  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  sight.     Its  singularity  consists 
in  the  effect  produced  by  the  numerous  pinnacles  on  the  roof 
of  the  church  :    three   rows  on   each   side  surmounted  by   a 
figuTf,  and  all  of  marble.     W.  has  thus  described  them  : — 
Thiit  Mrial  host 
Of  Fiicum  hiiituu  and  divint^. 
White  as  the  laows  of  Apenniiu'. 
Indhnit«d  by  from. 
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Concentric  rings, 
Eiicli  nwrowinE  above  each,— the  wings, 
The  uplifted  paims,  the  silent  marble  lips, 
Tiie  Btarry  7one  ot  sovereign  height,— 
Ail  steeped  in  this  port«Dtoas  l^ht  i 
AD  suffering  dim  eclipse ! 

nth. — This  day  was  i^rliaps  tlie  very  best  of  our  ji 
W. ;  at  least  it  partook  moat  of  that  character  which  e 
hia  favourite  taste.     It  was  a  day  of  adventure  amid  fc 
scenery.     [Bergamo]. 

16^/(,  Brescia. — A  long  slip  of  land,  which  runs  i 
water,  divides  the  lake  into  halves,  and  ends  in  a  knoll 
is  the  promoutoty  of  Sermione,  where  Catullus  had 
W.  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  this  point ;  but  the  aig 
hence  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  him. 

\Hh,  Riva. — We  walked  out  before  breakfast,  and  t 
road  to  Arco  above  the  lake.  W.  soon  left  me,  as 
annoyed  by  the  etone  walk  on  the  road,  and  I  sauntere 
a  little  town.  I  fancied  I  was  in  the  Tyrol.  I  strollei 
W.'s  non-return  made  me  fear  an  accident  had  occurrei 
'  this  idea  having  seized  me,  I  could  not  rest,  but  walked 

search  of  him.  It  was  oppressively  hot,  but  I  went  o; 
guessing  that  lie  Would  be  attracted  by  the  appearaDt 
village  and  castles  in  the  mountains,  I  went  in  that  dii 

LThe  sound  of  a  waterfall  caught  my  ear.  I  knew  it  mns 
his.  I  pursued  it,  cauie  to  a  mill,  found  he  had  been 
and  had  breakfasted  there.  He  was  gone  higher  up. 
higher,  and  found  a  man  who  had  seen  him  near  Riva. 
relieved  my  apprehensions.  I  returned.  Ho  was  the 
we  dined  at  three. 
SQth  June. — W.  overslept  himself  this  morning,  havi 
the  first  time  on  his  journey,  1  believe,  attempted  compc 
And  in  the  forenoon  I  wrote  some  twenty  lines  by  di( 
on  the  Cuckoo  at  Laverna. 
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salt-works,  which  W.  had  no  curiosity  about.  And  we  then 
went  on  to  see  the  gmnd  lake,  the  Kiinigsee.  I  took  a  walk 
alone,  W.  being  engi^ed  in  composition,  re-writing  his  verses 
on  the  Cuckoo  at  Lavenia. 

I7th  Avij.  '37. — A  very  interesting  chat  with  Wordsworth  (at 
S.  Rogers')  about  his  poetry.  He  repeated  emphatically  that 
he  did  not  e,\pect,  or  desire,  from  posterity  any  other  fame  than 
that  which  would  be  given  him  from  the  way  in  which  his 
poems  exhibit  Man,  in  his  essentially  human  character  and 
i-elations, — as  child,  parent,  husband ;  the  qualities  which  are 
common  to  all  men,  as  opposed  to  tliose  which  distinguish  one 
man  from  another.  His  sonnets  are  not  therefore  the  works 
that  he  esteems  the  most.  R  and  I  had  both  spoken  of  the 
sonnets  as  our  favourites.  He  said, '  You  are  both  wrong.'  R, 
however,  attacked  the  form  of  the  sonnet  with  exaggeration, 
that  he  might  be  less  offensive. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  record  more  of  \^'.'s  converaation. 
£nipson  related  that  Jeffrey  had  lately  told  E.  that  so  many 
people  had  thought  highly  of  W.  that  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
peruse  his  poems,  and  see  if  lie  had  anything  to  retract.  W., 
ou  this,  said  that  he  had  no  wish  now  that  J.  would  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  J.  had  done  bim  all  the  injury  he  could. 
His  violent  attacks,  and  the  silence  of  the  Qunrkrhj,  had  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  his  works.  Othtirwise  lie  might  have  made 
his  Italian  journey  twenty  yeare  ago.  E.,  I  believe,  did  not 
end  his  anecdote,  as  be  liad  before  said  to  me  that  J.,  having 
done  so,  found  nothing  to  retract — except,  perhaps,  a  con- 
temptuous and  flippant  pbraao  or  two,  E.  says  he  believes 
J.'a  distaste  for  W,  is  honest,  mere  unc  on  geniality  of  mind,  Tal- 
fourd  says  the  same,  wlio  is  now  going  to  pay  Jeffrey  a  visit.  J. 
does  acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  treatment  of  Lamb. 

1  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  journey,  because  I  returned  so 
early  in  the  sea.son,  and  therefore  I  resolved  on  making  a  short 
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uxcursion  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  Italiau  Tour 
Wordsworth  was  going  to  Hereford  to  visit  his  brc 
law,  near  that  city,  I  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Heref 
accompany  hiin  on  the  Wye,  etc.,  Iiis  daughter  beui 
party.     Accordingly,  I 

Pr'ulay,  Sept.  Stk,  we  set  out  in  the  Hereford  coach. '' 
9(/(. — Young  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  for  the  W.'s  to  tal 
to  Eriusop,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  Mr.  Moi 
also  came. 

Wordsworth  considei-s  the  quantity  of  wood  in  this 
as  its  defect.  You  cannot,  he  saya,  see  any  houses  or 
The  population  is  thin,  and  this  gives  a  sense  of  s 
which  ia  purely  disagreeable  in  a  cultivated  country. 
tude  in  a  waste  is  sublime." 


I 


The  following  are  extracts  from  !i  series  of  thirteen 
written  by  Wordsworth  and  Eobinson  jointly  to  the 
members   of  tlie  Rydal  household  during  the  course 
tour.     It  seems  better  to  give  tliem  a  place  by  thmr 
than  to  mingle  extracts  from  them  with  Robinson's  Diai 
quoted  : — 

"  [Loudon},  Friday  Afier 

My  dear  ahd  very  dear  Sister, — Our  passports  ar 
cured,  our  carriage  bought,  and  we  shall  embark  i 
Tower  Stairs  on  Sunday  morning  for  Calais.  How  ] 
you  could  have  gone  with  us ;  but  T  shall  think  of  you  i 
where,  and  often  shall  we  talk  of  you.  I  have  see 
Marsballs,  who  made  a  thousand  inquiries  after  you; 
and  Sara  Coleridge — who  did  the  same.  It  is  a  week  1 
since  I  arrived  here,  and  I  long  to  be  gone,  for  I  am 
worn  off  my  feet  with  flying  from  one  part  of  the  town 
other.  We  shall  write  from  abroad  at  length,  and  I  hop 
will  be  amused.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister. — Your 
affectionate  brother,  AA'.  WoRDswoRl 
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"  Parie.  FrUhy,  March  34. 

My  DEAK  M1S8  Fekwick, — To  spai'e  your  eyes,  and  to  save 
your  time,  I  shall  write  journal-wise.  Arrived  at  Calais  be- 
tween nine  and  ten.  .  ,  .  Snow  fell  so  heavily  that  it  obliged 
lis  to  take,  in  one  place,  an  additional  horse.  Tlie  landscapes, 
though  often  agreeable  to  look  upon,  are  almost  everywhere 
(liafigiired  by  long  lines  of  thread-paper  trees,  placed  so  near 
each  other  that  tbey  cannot  but  spindle  as  they  do  ;  multitudes 
of  lopped  trees,  iu  lines  by  the  wayside,  and  the  pollards, 
wherever  seen,  all  so  close  together  as  to  have  no  tops  worth 
looking  at.  The  peasantry  appeared  everywhere  taller  and 
stouter  than  those  of  England  are,  in  a  great  number  of 
counties :  say  Cambridgeshire.  Herefordshire,  all  Wales,  and 
many  other  parts.  At  the  close  of  the  long  war  they  had 
become  a  dwindled  race — the  conscription  having  swept  away 
the  flower  of  the  youth.  They  seem  now  greatly  improved  iu 
strength  and  stature.     Slept  at  Gnmdivilliei-s. 

Wednesday. — Severe  frost — not  a  sign  of  spring  upon  the  trees ; 
nevertheless  small  birds  chirping  among  the  bushes  here  and 
there,  and  one  latk  warbling  aloft,  and  soaring,  as  if  he  wished 
to  get  out  of  the  frosty  region  through  which  we  were  travelHng. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Beanvois,  and 
went  into  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Denis,  which  has  been  under- 
going extensive  repairs.  I  am  no  critic  in  architecture  of  any 
age  or  country,  but  I  was  much  gratified  with  what  I  saw  there. 
In  a  recess  of  one  of  the  side  aisles  some  priests  were  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  service — one  boy  chanting,  but  none  of  the 
people  present.  Candles  were  arranged  thus  y\,  and  one 
might  almost  have  thought  that  they  were  objects  of  worship  ; 
and  a  book,  a  large  one,  was  turned  to  and  fro  incessantly, 
with  the  stand  upon  which  it  was  placed.  All  this  is  no  doubt 
well  understood  by  Koman  Catholics,  but,  to  an  ignorant 
spectator,  it  has  au  air  of  mummery — fonn,  without  spirit. 
Walked  on  before  the  carriage,  and  almost  i-eached  Paris  before 
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Ertook   : 


The  variety  of  roilures  on  the  roact 


^^L  pui'clie 

^M  for  the 


shapes,  and  the  pompous  names  of  some  of  tlie  public  ve! 
amused  me  much  ;  while  the  raya  of  the  setting  sun  mad 
clouds  of  dust  glitter  around  those  that  took  either  side  o 
pavement.  The  pace  of  some  was  furious ;  I  observed  se 
horses  slip  on  the  pavement,  and  then  rear,  but  neither  d 
nor  passengers  seemed  to  care  a  jot  about  the  matter.  .  . 

What  shall  I  say  of  Paris?  Many  splendid  edifices 
some  fine  streets  have  been  added  since  I  first  saw  it  a 
close  of  the  year  '00.  But  I  have  had  little  feeling  to  i 
for  novelties,  my  heart  and  mind  having  been  awakened  e' 
where  to  sad  and  strange  recollections  of  what  was 
passing,  and  of  subsequent  events,  wliich  have  either  occi 
ill  this  vast  city,  or  which  have  Howed  from  it  as 
source. 

Satiirdity  J/braiw^.— Yesterday,  Friday,  spent  seven  1 
nearly  in  rambling  up  and  down  on  foot.  The  frost  sei 
the  poor  swans — in  basins  of  water  in  the  Tuileries  gard 
hiding  their  bills  and  as  mucli  of  their  necks  as  they  c 
among  the  pure  white  feathers  of  their  wings  ;  one  part 
standing  upon  the  ice,  another  couched  upon  the  wo 
platform  in  front  of  their  little  huts  or  kennels.  The  lio; 
the  fountains  spouted  out  vigorously  their  glittering  wate 
striking  contrast  with  their  long  beards  of  icicles.  Wer 
the  Louvre.  The  old  pictures  removed  to  make  room  foi 
annual  exhibition  of  French  art  Wo  were  sorry  for  thi 
the  new  things  gave  us  hut  Httle  pleasure,  though  not  x 
terestiug,  as  showing  the  present  state  of  French  Art,  w 
really  does  not  seem  to  liave  much  to  boast  of.  The  : 
impressive  picture  we  noticed  has  for  its  subject  Lord  Stra 
kneeling  down,  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  execution,  to  re( 
the  benediction  of  Archbishop  Laud.  This  is  said  U 
purcliased  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  lias  done  ■ 
for  the  artist  deserves  encouragement.  ,  .  ,  We  then  wer 
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Luxemburg — a  n  umber  of  French  artists  copying  pictures, 
'bich  had  better  be  buried.     Ilera  remembrances  pressed  upon 
le,  some  tragical ;  and  some,  my  dear  Mary  and  dear  sister 
for  this   letter  is  intended  also  for  you),  of  verj-  different 
laracter.     Do  you   recollect  how  pleased   we    were  in  the 
irdens  of  this  palace  to  see  the  boys  rolling  and  sportiug  and 
liding  themselves  among  the  heaps  of  withered  leaves,  as  they 
lo  with  us  among  hay-cocks  ?     From  the  Luxemburg  we  went 
irough  a  part  of  Paris  that  is  very  interesting  to  nie^ — the 
'auxburg  St.-Germain8,  to  the  Elysian  fields.  .  .  .  What  pleased 
most  was  to  see  the  number  of  shabby  vehicles,  hackney 
caches,  cabriolets,  etc. ;  several  of  them  crowded  with  children, 
f-who  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  spite  of  the  severe  cold. 
The  triumphal  arch,  which  terminates  the  alley  of  the  Long- 
champs,  is  a  grand  structure;  worthy  of  being  tlie  entry  of 
this  city,  or  rather  of  announcing  your  approach  to  it.     But 
why  does  not  modern  Art  dress  her  France,  and  her  histories 
with  their  wrongs  ?     Dined  at  a  restaurateur's,  after  a  walk  of 
six  hours  without  resting ;  and  should  have  spent  the  evening 
in  writing  letters,  but  was  afraid  of  hurting  my  eyes."  .  .  . 

//.  C.  II.  to  Mrs.  IFvrdswiyrth. 

"Marieiilea,  tilA  April  1837. 
Ma  chkre  Mauan, — As  I  pass  among  the  intelligent  for 
the  son  of  M.  votre  Mnri,  both  of  oui'  characters  require  that 
you  should  not  disclaim  the  revered  title.  Whethur  1  owe 
mine  to  any  strong  personal  resemblance,  or  to  any  filial  aasi- 
duities,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  latter.  In 
fact  M.  le  Pk'e,  not  having  the  full  possession  of  his  eyesight, 
or  entire  use  of  his  fingers,  I  have  undertaken  to  relieve  hini 
of  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  writing,  by  narrating  the  history 
of  our  journey,  leaving  him  to  put  in  the  sense  and  the 
sentiment,  which  generally  occupy  bnt  a  minute  space  in  a 
traveller's  diary.     We  left  Paris  on  Sunday  the  26tli,  glad  to 
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escape  from  the  tiiinult  of  the  gay  city,  .  .  .  W 
chilly  and  cheerless  weather,  ^^'hich  seems  resolved  to  s 
lis.     We  made  but  half  a,  day's  joiimey  to  FontaineUeau, 
and  a  half  posts  fa  post  is  about  five  miles).     Here  1 1 
my  mind  that  we  had,  in  this  place  seventeen  years  ago, 
the  cannon  announce  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  France ;  I 
called  the  Child  of  Miracle.     It  will  require  a  greater  n 
to  place  him  on   the  throne  of  his  fathers.    ...    0 
first  of  this  month  we  first  came  to  an  object,  both  e 
us,  and  having  an  historical  interest — a  grand  triumpha 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  that  arch  \Vliig-E 
Afariiis,  and  a  sadly-dilapidated  lEoman  theatre.     But  thi 
day  presented  a  far  more  congenial  object  in  the  Vaucl 
Petrarch.     We  left  our  carriage  in  the  venerable  and  de 
ex-papal  city  of  Avignon  and  were  driven  to  the  poet's  as 
and  haunt.     This  famous  spot  is  a  naked  valley  at  tlie  e 
which,  under  a  rock,  like  Malham  cove,  rushes  out  a  stre; 
great  lieauty ;  and  lofty  and  wild  rocks  give  an  earnes' 
even  savage  character  to  tlie  scene.     But  it  is  treeless 
nearly  grassless,  and  I  therefore  could  not/iincy  it  the  resii 
by  choice  of  the  writer  of  the  fi.rst  perfect  sonnets,  so 
pre-eminently  soft,  and  sweet  even  to  effeminacy,     St 
the  Baptist,  on  the  contrary,  might  have  dwelt  there,  bi 
could  not  have  found  wild  honey,  for  there  can  be  no 
where  there  are  no  flowers.     Next  morning  we  rambled  8 
Avignon,  were  amused  by  the  display  of  national  and  pi 
sioual  character  in  the  Inralides,  where  the  Government 
allowed  the  veterans  of  the  French  army  to  erect  a  wo 
pyramidal  monument  in  honour  of  Buonapart«.     Indeed 
walls  of  the  garden  are  covered  with  inscriptions  triumphs 
recording  the  conquests  and  victories  of  the  French. 
under  this  title  is  found  the  battle  of  Waterloo !! !     On 
same  day  we  proceeded  to  Nismes,  seeing  by  the  way  the  i 
beautiful  aqueduct  the  liomans  have  left  us,  called  the  J 
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:riL  As  tlie  vicinity  of  N.  has  the  very  liuest  Koman 
ueduct,  so  the  city  itself  has  a  very  fine  temple,  and  ample 
Bmains  of  a  noble  amphitheatre.  Few  places  in  Italy  combine 
E>  much  to  gratify  the  learned  architect.  And  as  far  as 
ntiquities  are  eoucevned,  an  unlearned  traveller's  curiosity 
night  well  be  satisfied.  As  if,  however,  to  try  the  superior 
lower  of  nature  over  art,  two  little  girls  had  cunningly  placed 
jliemselves  before  one  of  the  enti'ances  into  the  Arenes,  and 
■ere  plucking  the  wings  of  a  dead  bird.  Their  beautiful  eyes 
BO  fascinated  the  poet  that  bad  we  been  on  our  homeward  not 
outward  bound  voyage,  and  could  I  have  been  bribed  to  assist 
the  atrocious  theft,  I  believe  he  might  have  been  wrought 
on  to  seize  the  little  inuocents,  not  indeed  like  an  ogre,  to  feed 
on  them,  but  with  the  more  laudable  purpose  of  improving  the 
"Westmoreland  breed.  Jesting  apart,  as  far  as  the  obtaining  a 
distinct  notion  of  Ancient  Art  in  Architecture  belongs  to  the 
motive  and  inducement  for  a  tour  into  Italy,  the  jonrney  may 
be  considered  to  have  attained  its  purpose." 

U-mhicorlh  C-o  ^iw  Wife. 

"  ToMlon,  SIh  Ajiril. 
...  I  will  just  mention  what  pleased  me  most, — the  day  at 
Vaucluse,  where  I  was  enchanted  with  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  stream,  and  tlie  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  rocks. 
and  several  minor  beauties  which  Mr.  R.  has  not  noticed,  and 
which  I  should  have  particularised,  but  for  tliis  blinding  cold. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  Nismes,  with  Marseilles,  but  most  of 
all,  with  the  drive  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  which  is 
fiingularly  romantic  and  vaiied.  From  a  height  above  Toulon, 
as  we  approached,  we  had  a  noble  view  of  the  purple  waters 
of  the  Mediterraneau,  purple  no  doubt  from  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  for  at  Marseilles,  where  we  iirst  saw  it,  the  coloui' 
was  not  different  from  the  sea  of  our  own  island.  At  Nismes 
the  evening  was  calm,  the  atmosphere  unusually  clear,  and  the 
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air  warm,  not  from  its  own  tempevature,  but  from  the  'i 
the  sun.  I  there  firat  observed  the  stars,  as  appearing  1 
and  at  a  greater  variety  of  depths,  ie.  advancing  one  be 
otlier  more  than  they  do  with  us.  .  .  .  One  of  the  few  p 
of  summer,  which  we  have  had,  is  the  peach-bloason 
dantly  scattered  over  some  parts  of  the  country,  ai 
beautiful,  especially  wlien  neighboured  by  the  cypress, 
that  is  plentiful  in  this  part  of  the  south  of  France.  .  . 


Worihn-orth  lo  his  Siller. 

My  dearest  Sisteu, — .  .  .  Thus  far  we  have  rather; 
to  be  flying  from  the  spring  than  approaching  it.     Yesteri 
came  from  a  place  called  Luc  to  Cannes.     It  snowed,  it 
it  rained,  it  blew,  and  lucky  it  is  for  you,  notwitlistandii 
beauty  of  the  country,  that  you  are  not  with  us.  .  .  .  Tlu 
groves,  when  they  first  made  their  appearance,  looked  uo 
than  pollard  willows  of  bushy  size  ;  but  they  are  now  bi 
trees,  ofteuer  a  good  deal  larger  than  our  largest  hollies,  tl 
I  have  seen  none  so  large  as  our  best  birch-trees.    They  j 
to  give  a  sylvan  character  to  the  whole  country,  which  wai 
wanting.     Orange-ti'ees  also  now  occur  frequently,  in  i 
and  on  entering  this  town,  we  first  saw  them  with  tlie  fru 
...  At  Cannes  we  saw  the  Villa  which,  with  a  taste  suffici 
odd,  the  owner  of  Brougham  Hall  is  building  there.     Beai 
and  splendid  aa  the  situation  is,  I  should  much  prefer  Brouj 
Hall,  with  its  Lowther  woods  and  two  flowing  streams, 
and  never  dry.     Imagine  to  yourself  a  deeply  indented 
V^  like  that,  on  the   right  hand  lofty  mountains,  and 
left  horn,  ground  sinking  down  into  a  low  point  of  lane 
as  almost  to  meet  an  island,  upon  which  stands  a  fort 
famous  as  being  the  place  where  the  Man  of  the  Masqu 
fer  was  confined.     Such  is  the  general  description  of  the  hi 
'^annea.    The  town  lies  behind  the  projection,  under  whi 
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,ve  placed  a.  cross ;  that  projection  is  of  rock,  and  adorned 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  with  a  church  still  in  use,  and  also 
some  decayed  buildings  of  a  religious  kind.  ,  .  ,  Lord  B.'s 
la  stands  upon  olive  and  orange  groves  that  slope  down  to 
Mediterranean,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less, 
^ia  narrow  beach  of  yellow  and  smooth  sand  being  interposed. 
-^  Broken  ground  runs  behind  the  house,  scattered  over  with 
^  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  also  some  pines ;  but  the  frost  had 
sadly  nipped  the  oranges,  and  their  leaves  were  scattered  pretty 
thick  under  the  trees.  If  the  dry  channels  of  the  ravines  worn 
by  the  occasional  Hoods  were  constantly  filled  with  pure  foaming 
■water,  and  the  rocks  were  of  less  crumbling  material — they  are 
a  sort  of  sandstone — this  situation  would  be  enviable,  and  yet 
Btill  it  would  want  our  oaks  and  bircbes,  etc.,  as  it  does  actually 
want  the  chestnut  and  walnut  trees,  that  adorn,  as  you  know 
well,  many  parts  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Do 
not  think  I  say  too  much  of  Cannes,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
beyond  the  left  or  eastern  horn  of  this  bay,  and  near  the  road 
leading  to  Antibes,  which,  aa  the  map  will  show,  is  the  next 
town  on  the  road  leading  from  Cannes  to  Nice,  Buonaparte 
disembarked  from  the  island  of  Elba,  The  postillion  pointed 
out  the  spot.     Antibes  is  the  frontier  town  of  France." 

Wtyrdsworth  to  his  Sisfer. 

"  Borne,  i7tk  April. 

.  .  .  Though  I  have  seen  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  and 
all  the  other  boasted  things,  nothing  has  in  the  least  approached 
the  impressions  I  received  from  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's 

I  have  been  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in 
innumerable  places,  though  almost  in  full  as  matiy  there  is  a 
deplorable  want  of  beauty  in  the  surface,  where  the  forms  are 
fine.  Speaking  of  the  Apennines  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tnaritime  Alps,  for  one  scarcely  can  say  where  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends,  I  should  say  that  as  far  as  T  have  seen,  tbey 

VOL.  m.  T 
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are  both  in  beauty  and  grandeur  imnieasumbly  infcru 
lumpish    in   their   forms,  and  oftener  still,  harsh,  ar 
Hgly  on  tlieir    surface.      Besides,   these  mountains  1 
ill  habit  of  sending  down  torrents  so  rapidly  that  th 
are   perpetually    changing  their   beds ;    and   in   consi 
tlie  valleys,  which   ought  to  be  green  and  fertile,  ai 
spread   with    sand   and  gravel.      But  why  find   faul 
much  that  I  have  seen  is  so  enchanting !     We  had  i 
been  two  hours  in  Eome,  when  we  walked  up  to  the  '. 
hill,  near  our  hotel.     The  sun  was  just  set,  but  the  i 
sky  glowed  beautifully.     A  great  part  of  the  city  of  s 
Eome    lay  below  us,   and   St.   Peter's   rose  on   the    o 
side ;  and,  for  dear  Sir  George  Beaumont's  sake,  I  will  n 
that  at  no  great  distance  from  the  dome  of  the  Cliurch 
line  of  the  glowing    horizon,  was  seen   one  of  those 
topped  pines,  looking  like  a  little  cloud  in  the  sky,  i 
slender  stalk  to  connect  it  with  its  native  earth.     I  m 
this   because  a  friend  of  llr.  Robinson's  whom  we  ha 
accidentally  met,  told  us  that  this  very  tree  which  I  ao 
so  much  had  been  paid  for  by  our  dear  friend,  that  it 
stand  as  long  as  nature  might  allow.  .  .  ." 

IFofdswoHh  lo  his  JFi/e  and  Sister. 


.  .  .  Several  times  I  have  been  at  St.  Peter's,  have 
Mass  before  tlie  Pope  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  after 
seen  Mm  pronounce  the  benediction  upon  the  people 
a  balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and  seen  his  Holiness  si 
bits  of  paper  from  aloft  upon  the  multitude,  indulgenc 
suppose.  .  .  . 

The    Monte   Mario  commands  the  most  magnificent 
of  modem    Rome,  the  Tiber,  aud   the  surrounding   con 
Upon  this  elevation  I  stood  under  the  pine,  redeemed  bj 
G.  Beaumont,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former  letter.     I  tou< 
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IB  bark  of  the  magnificent  tree,  and  I  could  almost  have 
laed  it  out  of  love  for  his  memory.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
ihle  excursions  we  have  made  was  with  Miss  Mackenzie  and 
r.  Collier  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  the  other 
itiqiiities  in  ita  neighbourhood.  Tiiis  was  on  the  first  of  May. 
Pbe  air  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  distant  hills  were  beauti- 
ully  clothed  in  air,  and  the  meadows  sparkling  with  rich  wild- 
lowers.  In  our  ramble,  after  alighting  from  the  carriage,  we 
tame  to  the  spot  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Fountain  of 
iria,  but  this  is  all  n  fiction ;  nevertheless,  the  grotto  and 
its  trickling  water,  and  pendant  ivy,  and  vivid  mosa,  have 
enough  of  poetry  and  painting  about  them  to  make  the  spot 
Trery  interesting,  independent  of  all  adjuncts  whether  of  fact 
fOr  fiction.  .  .  .  The  only  very  celebrated  object  which  has 
fairly  disappointed  me,  on  account  of  my  ignorance,  I  suppose, 
is  the  Pantheon.  But  after  all  it  is  not  particular  objects, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's,  that 
make  the  glory  of  this  city ;  but  it  is  the  boundless  variety 
of  combinations  of  old  and  new,  caught  in  ever-varying 
connection  with  the  surrounding  country,  when  you  look 
down  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  seven  bills,  or  from 
neighbouriog  eminences  not  included  in  the  famous  seven. 
To-morrow  we  are  going  into  the  Campagna  to  see  a  sheep- 
shearing  upon  the  farm  of  a  wealthy  peasant,  who  lives  in  that 
sad  and  solemn  district, — as  I  believe  it  is,  around  his  abode, 
— which  lies  about  five  miles  along  the  Appian  way.  And 
there  this  hospitable  man  dwells  among  his  herds  and  flocks 
with  a  vast  household,  like  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of  old.  .  .  ." 

U'ordsiforth  to  Am  Sister, 

"  Home,  Mwij  9. 
.  ,  .  The  spot  from  which  I  write  is  surrounded  by  romantic 
beauty,  and  every  part  of  it  renowned  in  history  or  fable.     The 
lake  of  Kemi  is  the  celebrated  Speculum  Diante,  and  that  of 
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Albano  still  more  famous,  as  you  may  read  in  Livy  1 
torian.  The  window  of  the  room  from  which  I  am 
has  a  fiill  view  of  the  Mediterranean  in  front.  The  ho 
formerly  a  paluoe  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  in  the  court  b 
a  fountain,  water  spouting  from  the  mouths  of  two  lion. 
basin,  and  a  jet  d'cau  throwing  up  more,  that  falls  ba. 
the  same  basin,  thence  descends  a  flight  of  steps  eij 
number,  into  a  large  Italian  garden  ;  below  that  the  gra 
in  a  slope  thickly  set  with  olive,  vine,  and  fruit  tree 
comes  a  plain,  or  what  looks  like  one,  with  plots  oi 
corn,  that  look  like  rich  meadows,  spreading  and  wind 
and  wide  ;  then  succeeds  a  dusky  marsh  ;  and  lastly,  the 
terranean  Sea,  All  this  tract  is  part  of  the  ancient  1 
the  supposed  kingdom  of  j^ueas,  which  he  wrested  alon 
the  fair  Lavinia  from  Turnus.  On  the  right,  a  little  beh 
hotel,  is  a  stately  grove  of  ilex  belonging  to  tlie  Pali 
Villa  Doria.  .  .   ." 

JFordmorth  to  his  JFife. 

"SahbuTg,  J\i 
...  I  have,  however,  to  regret  that  this  journey  we 
made  some  years  ago, — to  regret  it,  I  mean,  as  a  poe 
though  we  have  had  a  great  disappointment  in  not  t 
Naples,  etc.,  and  more  of  the  country  among  the  Apen 
not  far  from  Eome,  Horace's  country  for  instance, 
Cicero's  Tusculum,  my  mind  has  been  enriched  by  innum< 
images,  which  I  could  have  turned  to  account  in  verse 
vivified  by  feelings  which  earlier  in  my  life  would 
answered  noble  purposes,  in  a  way  now  they  are  little  1 
to  do.  But  I  do  not  repine ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
happy.  .  .  .  Absence,  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
great  distance,  is  a  condition,  for  many  minds,  at  leas 
mine,  often  pregnant  with  remorse. — Dearest  Mary,  wh 
have  felt  how  harshly  I  often  demeaned  myself  to  you, 
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istimable  fellow-labourer,  while  correcting  the  last  edition 
my  poems,  I  often  pray  to  God  that  He  would  grant  us 
.h  life,  that  I  may  make  some  amends  to  you  for  that  and 
my  unworthiness.  But  you  know  into  what  an  irritable 
tate  this  timed  and  oversti'ained  labour  often  put  my  nerves. 
4y  impatience  was  ungovernable,  as  I  then  thought,  but  I 
low  feel  that  it  ought  to  have  been  governed.  You  have  for- 
]iven  me,  I  know,  as  you  did  then,  and  perhaps  that  somehow 
roubles  me  the  more.  I  say  nothing  of  this  to  you,  dear 
pora,  though  you  also  have  had  some  reason  to  complain.  .  .  . 
How  sorry  I  am,  dear  Dora,  for  poor  Mr.  Hallam  ;  he  had 
nst  been  touring  in  the  beautiful  country  where  now  we  are, 
t)efore  he  lost  his  son  so  suddenly.  Beautiful  indeed  this 
jountry  is ;  iu  a  picturesque  and  even  poetic  point  of  view 
more  interesting  than  moat  of  what  we  have  seen.  It  is 
■omething  between  the  finest  part  of  Alpine  Switzerland  and 
the  finest  parts  of  Great  Britain,  I  mean  in  North  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  our  own  region.  In  many  particulars  it  excels  Italy ; 
also,  greatly  indeed,  the  south  of  Fi-ance.  The  mountains  are 
iinely  formed,  and  the  vales  not  choked  up,  nor  the  hill-sides 
disfigured  by  the  sort  of  cultivation  which  the  sunshine  of 
Italy  puts  thereupon — vines,  olives,  citrons,  lemons,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Yesterday  we  passed  through  a  country 
of  mountain,  meadow,  lawn,  and  the  richest  wood  spread  about 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  an  everlasting  park.  .  .  ." 

H.  C.  Jt.  to  Mrs.  IFordsirorlk 

•'Sa.ld,iirg,[Jidy  11.] 
...  A  certain  degree  of  repose  of  mind  must  have  been 
the  cause,  though  you  know  it  is  not  tlie  effect,  of  the  exercise 
of  verse-making.  You  are  to  have  the  product  from  Munich, 
and  will  be  well  pleased  with  it,  I  promise  you ;  and  it  is  in  the 
verse  you  think  now  best  becomes  him.  We  are  now  about 
to  make  our  last  journey  of  country  sight-seeing.     We  have 
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only  one  more  town  to  see ;  aud  theu  tlie  wheels  may  na 
glib  as  they  please.  Only  t  must  take  care  that  yon  do  I 
receive  him  as  my  brother  was  received  by  his  wife,  i 
scolded  bim  for  coming  back  too  soon.  We  are  nearly  si  li 
close  of  the  interesting  part  of  our  journey.  After  Mimicii 
will  be  mere  travelling.  There  I  hope,  and  at  Heidelliq 
also,  I  trust,  letters  will  arrive.  For  I  perceive  that  ht  i 
never  so  happy  as  when  a  letter  comes.  His  spirits  flag  ifba 
any  unusual  delay  takes  place.  We  were  lucky  at  Milan  >i 
Venice.  I  should  say  he  was ;  for  letters  aiTiveil  at  the  a 
just  as  we  were  leaving,  and  at  the  other  just  before  « 
arrival.  .  .  . 

P.S.—1  know  not  what  he  has  written  about  my 
Miss  Mackenzie.  You  have  no  cause  of  jealousy,  but  DoB 
has.  Miss  M.  seemed  to  feel  towards  bim  as  towards  a  feOxi, 
and  will  certainly  pay  you  one  day  a  visit.  She  has,  boweva 
reached  an  age  at  which  maternal  love  is  much  more  usui 
and  to  be  desired,  than  filial  We  have  heard  of  the  death 
the  dear  reforming  king.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  detained  an 
than  a  week  by  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  suit  of  travelliaj 
mourning.  I-ong  live  Victoria  I,  and  her  Whig  Ladies  el 
Honour  !  '  1 " 

!P'ordsworlh  to  his  H'ije. 

"  Munich,  Mvnday,  Ju/y  II, 
...  At  present  I  consider  our  touv  finished ;  aud  aU  n 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  home,  where  I  am  most  impatient  t 
be,  .  .  .  particularly  as  there  are  (as  must  be  the  case  wi 
all  compauions  in  travel)  so  many  things  in  habit  and  inclini 
tion,  where  Mr.  R.  and  I  differ.  Upon  these  I  shall  not  dwel 
at  present,  as  the  only  one  I  care  about  is  this :  he  has 
home  to  go  to  but  chambers,  aud  wishes  to  stay  abroad, 
least  to  linger  abroad,  which  I,  having  the  blessing  of  a  hom 
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not     Again,  he   takes   delij^lit  in  loitering   about  towns, 

lipiug,  and  attending  reading-rooms,  and  going  to  coflee- 

and  in  table  d^Mies,  etc.,  gabbling  German  or  any  other 

Fngne,  all  which  places  and  practices  are  my  abomination. 

the  evenings   I  cannot  read,  aa  the  candlelight  hurt.^  my 

)rea ;  and    I   have  therefore   no   resource   hut  to  go  to  bed, 

'liile  I  should  like  exceedingly,  when  upon  our  travels,  if  it 

'ere  agreeable  to  him,  to  rise  early ;  but  though  he  will  do 

liiB,  he  dislikes  it  much,  so  that  I  don't  press  it.     He  sleeps 

K>  much  at  odd  times  in  the  day  that  he  does  not  like  going 

bed  till  midnight.     In  this,  and   a  hundred  other  things, 

bur  tastes  and  habits  are  quite  at  variance,  though  nobody  can 

1)6  more  obliging  in  giving  up  his  own;  but  you   must   be 

aware  it  is  very  unpleasant  in  nie  to  require  this.     In  fact,  I 

have   very  strong  reasons  for  wishing  this  tonr,  which  I  have 

beueficial  to  my  miud,  at  an  end  for  the  sake  of  my 

■body.  ,  .  . 

A  man  must  travel  alone,  I  mean  without  one  of  bis 
family,  to  feel  what  his  family  is  to  him  !  How  often  have  I 
"wished  for  James  to  assist  me  about  the  carriage,  greasing  the 
wheels,  eta,  a  most  tedious  employment,  fastening  the  baggage, 
etc,  for  nothing  can  exceed  tlie  stupidity  of  these  foreigners. 
Tell  him  how  I  wish  I  had  been  rich  enough  to  bring  him 
along  with  me !  .  .  .  God  bless  you  all ! 

Thurtday  Morning,  SOth, 
...  I  am  quite  tired  of  this  place,  the  weather  has  been 
very  bad,  and  after  the  Galleries  close,  which  b  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  one,  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and,  as  I  cannot  speak 
German,  time  moves  very  heavily.  The  Ticknore  are  here, 
and  I  have  passed  a  couple  of  hours  every  evening  with  them. 
— God  bless  you  again  !  .  .  ." 

Another  brief  account  of  this   Italian  tour  was   given  by 
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Bobinaon  in  a  letter  addressed  by  liirn  to  Barroa  Field. 
letter  he  said  of  Wordawortli : — 

"  His  eye  for  colour  seems  more  cultivated  than  his 
form  :  at  least  the  picture  galleries  were  moi-e  attractive 
than  the  muaeuins  of  sculpture,  But,  in  general,  he  ^ 
allow  tlie  plastic  artist  of  any  kind  to  place  himself  by  C 
of  the  poet  as  his  equal ;  and  in  this  he  is,  beyond  all 
right.  He  felt  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  the  environs  of 
and  regretted  that  bad  weather  did  not  allow  hini  to  visit! 
spots  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  in  romantic  interest  thl 
profoundly  attractive  of  any  place  that  has  a  name 
earth." 


•■  »rt 


Writing  to  Moxou,  hia  publisher,  from  Brussels,  on  1 
of  August,  Wordsworth  said  he  would  arrive  in  a  day  o 
and  go  to  his  house.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  j 
in  London  for  about  a  month. 


The  following  is  from  Lady  Richardson's  uote-boo^ 
in  the  Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  pp.  228-30  ; — 

"We  had  a  most  agreeable  surprise  on  the  19th  of 
1837.     Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  dockyard,  appeared  at  Darlai 
Wordsworth  and  Dora.     We  did  not  even  know  the  p( 
returned  from  hia  Italian  tour.     He  looks  somewhat 
and  paler  than  when  we   left  Lakeland,   and,  as  he  ] 
expresses  it,  'is  too  home-sick  to  be  comfortable'; 
admired  the  arrangements  of  our  little  garden,  and 
with  his  usual  indulgence  for  Nature,  into  the  merits 
one  large  elm-tree.     He  confesses  himself  to  have  been  ^ 
for  a  first  visit  to  Italy,  and  that  his  visit  with  Crabb  Rob 
waa  too  hurried  for  enjoyment ;  that  at  Rome  he  had  not 
to  get  over  his  disappointment  at  the  old  and  new, 
jumbled  together;  and  he  thought  the  effect  of  the 
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iened  by  the  Popish  ornaments  being  obtruded  into  it. 
e  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  ferns  that  grew 
1  its  walls  as  its  best  attractions.  He  said  he  knew  too  little 
make  Eorae  so  enjoyable  as  it  might  have  been.  He  made 
3  discovery,  also,  that  he  had  no  real  taste  for  sculpture,  as 
iie  fell  asleep  before  the  Venus  de  Medici  at  Florence,  He 
'as  more  impressed  by  the  Apollo,  because  there  is  mind 
there,  but  without  mind  he  cannot  be  much  interested  in  mere 
form,  torsos  and  other  forms,  which  be  allows  may  be  very 
interesting  to  students  of  art.  He  spoke  with  most  interest  of 
the  ruin  at  Nismes,  and  said  lie  saw  nothing  in  Italy  equal  to 
the  combined  effect  of  the  situation  and  edifice  of  the  Pont  du 
Qard  at  Kismes.  Of  the  maritime  Alps  route  also,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean  generally,  he  spoke  with  much  delight.  In 
Vaucluse  he  bad  been  in  no  degree  disappointed.;  the  colour 
of  the  stream  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowei-s  delighted  him 
much.  He  deplores  the  want  of  fine  timber  in  Italy,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  gentlemen's  country  houses  and  parks 
throughout  the  country  of  France.  These  observations  chiefly 
took  place  on  the  Sunday  evening  which  he  spent  with  us. 

He  remarked  that  he  thought  the  French  peasant  improved  in 
a  mere  animal  point  of  view  ;  that  he  had  formerly  been  much 
Btruck  with  the  extreme  feebleness  of  frame  among  the  French, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  now.  He  mentioned  ft  tree  which  he 
had  reposed  under  forty-eight  years  ago  at  Li^ge,  as  one  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  and  while  on  this  subject  he  branched 
off  with  interest  on  the  comparative  merits  of  trees.  He 
admires  the  cypress  of  the  south  as  a  beautiful  spiral  accom- 
paniment to  a  landscape,  but  he  holds  the  yew  higher  as  a 
'  fine  creature.'  His  conversation  did  not  become  truly  Words- 
worthian,  however,  till  he  entered  on  the  Life  of  ScoU,  three 
■volumes  of  which  be  had  read.  There  was  so  much  feeling, 
wisdom,  and  elevation  in  all  he  said  on  this  subject,  that,  in 
his  own  words,  we  could  truly  say  after  he  left  us. 


^ 
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So  dtfl  he  apeiik. 

The  words  he  uttered  shall  nut  pass  iiwjiv. 
For  they  sank  into  me. 

And  yet  to  uttempt  to  note  them  down  seems  kopeleq 
said  that  it  gave  him  pain  to  discover  what  suQerings  Sc 
gone  through  from  his  connection  with  printers,  u 
unworthy  shifts  he  had  recourse  to,  to  get  rid  of  Iiia  qtl 
unsold  writings.  '  It  is  cruel  so  to  expose  a  greafc 
weaknesses.*  'Scott's  sentiments  (he  said)  sometimes 
me  ;  and  when  I  think  of  his  free,  frank  manner,  of  « 
open  creature  he  was,  and  then  find  tliat  he  was  inv<d 
all  this  load  of  concealment  and  evasion,  it  gives  mfl 
pain, — it  must  do  so  to  all  his  friends.  The  day  beH 
parted  he  spoke  to  me  much  of  his  portion  of  happiness 
which  he  considered  great ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  at  tl 
that  he  did  not  truly  estimate  his  position  as  a  man  of  j 
He  appeared  to  think  that  the  condition  of  an  oSicial 
Government,  or  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  a  higb 
than  that  of  a  man  of  genius.'  This,  Wordsworth  said,  n 
more  extraordinary  ffom  Scott  having  been  born  in  tb| 
of  a  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  more  truly  t< 
estimated  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Dr.  Johnson  had  j 
fully  stated  the  truth  on  this  subject,  and  Scott  wouU 
been  a  wiser  and  a  happier  man  had  he  rested  on  his  ^ 
rather  than  on  his  accumulating  acres,  and  living  beyoi 
means,  Wordsworth  tlien  launched  forth  on  the  st| 
opinion  pronounced  hy  Scott  on  Johnson's  poem  <H 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  being  the  finest  poem  ji 
language.  He  repeated  two  or  three  lines,  and  dissectett 
in  the  way  he  used  to  do  some  of  Lord  Byron's." 

The  following  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moon 

"  Btk  August  1837. —  .  .  .  Dined   with  Eogera.     Psj 

dinner  :   Wordsworth  and  Miss   Rogers.     A  good   ded 
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otdsworth  about  liia  Continental  tour.  In  talking  of  tra- 
ining in  England,  said  that  lie  used  always  to  travel  on  the 
ip  of  the  coach,  and  still  prefers  it.  Has  got  at  different 
subjects  for  poema  by  travelling  thus.  A  story  he  has 
lid  in  verse  (which  I  have  never  seen)  of  two  brothers  parting 
the  top  of  a  hill  (to  go  to  different  regions  of  the  globe), 
feiand  walking  silently  down  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hill  *  was, 
^lie  said,  communicated  to  him  by  a  fellow-traveller  outside  a 
a  coach.  Also  another  story  about  a  peat  hiil  which  had  been 
II  preserved  with  great  care  by  a  fond  father,  after  the  death  of 
the  youth  who  had  heaped  it  up.f 

10/A  AitffKst  1837. —  ...  In  talking  of  letter- writing  this 
ivening,  Taylor  again  mentioned  the  habits  of  Soutliey  in  this 
respect,  and  Wordsworth  said  that,  for  his  own  part,  such  was 
his  horror  of  having  his  htters  preserveti,  that  in  order  to  guard 
against  it  he  always  took  pains  to  make  them  us  bad  and  dull 
possible,"  J 

Wordsworth  met  his  daughter  Dora  in  London,  and  went 
down  with  her  to  Biinsop  Court,  He  re  ford  si  lire,  on  September 
13th  ;  Mr.  Markham  accompanying  H.  C.  Eobinsou  to  a  place 
on  the  Wye.  They  spoke  of  revisiting  Tinteni,  but  no  record 
survives  of  whether  they  did  ao  or  not. 

The  following  occurs  in  the  Journals  of  Caroline  Fox:% — 

"September  9,  1837. — A  glorious  morning  with  Hartley 
Coleridge,  who  gradually  unfolded  on  many  things  in  a  tone 
well  worthy  of  a  poet's  sou.  .  .  .  He  took  us  to  the  outside  of 
his  rosy  cottage,  also  to  that  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey.  ...     He  talked  of  the  former. 


•  See  ,1  Tradition  of  Oker  Hall  in  Darky  DaU,  Derbyhire :  Worlu,  toL 
TU.  p.  221. 

+  Mtntoiri,  Journal,  nnd  Correspondence  of  Tliomas  Moore,  edited  by  Lord 
John  BiiBiell,  vol.  vii.  jip,  19G-7. 

I  Ibid.  p.  198.  §   Vol.  i.  pp.  .■!4-8- 


lie  thinks  thai  liis  peculiar  beauty  consists  iii 
as  amougst  them,  mixing  himself  up  with  everythi^^ 
mentions,  so  that  you  admire  the  man  in  the  thing,  tk 
volved  man.  He  says  he  is  a  most  unpleasant  companioi 
tour,  from  liis  terrible  fear  of  being  clieated  ;  neither  is  hi 
popular  as  a  neighbour.  He  calls  hiin  more  a  man  of  j 
than  talent,  for  whilst  the  fit  of  inspiration  lasts  he  is 
inch  a  poet.  When  he  tries  to  write  without,  he  is  very 
ging.  .  .  .  We  walked  up  to  Eydal  Mount,  but  Words 
is  in  Herefordshire,  on  his  return  fmm  Italy,  ...  W 
the  last  ami,  as  Hartley  Coleridge  considers,  the  best  pi 
taken  of  Wordsworth  in  Italy,  also  a  very  fine  cast  taken 
Chaiitiey's  bust,  ...  He  much  regrets  the  tendeucy  i 
present  day  to  bestow  more  admiration  on  iutellectnd 
moral  worth,  and  entered  into  an  interesting  disquisitii 
Wordswoith's  theory  that  a  man  of  genius  must  have  a 
heart  To  make  facts  tally  with  theory,  Wordsworth  ■ 
deny  genius  right  and  left  to  Byron,  Voltaire,  and  other 
cult  cases.  We  asked  about  Wordsworth's  daughter ;  ha 
inherited  any  of  her  father's  genius?  'Would  you  hav 
disease  of  genius  to  descend  like  scroriilat'  was  his  ai 
and  added  that  he  did  consider  it  a  disease  which  amaj 
interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  things  as  they  are,  an< 
fitted  the  possessor  for  communion  with  common  mindai" 

After  this  visit  to  Brinsop,  Wordsworth  returned  to  li 
and  the  following  letters  were  wi'itten  by  him  towardi 
close  of  that  year.     To  Eobiuson  he  wrote,  December  ISbl 

"  My  DEAJl  Fkiend,—  ...  To  take  the  points  of  your  ] 
in  order  :  Serjeant  T.  did  forward  me  a  petition,  and  I  obji 
to  sign  it,  not  because  I  was  misinfonned,  but  because  al 
tions  were  made  in  it  of  the  truth  of  which  I  knew  oothi 
my  own  knowledge,  and  because  I  thought  it  impolitic  to  s 
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'  the  AmericaQ  publishers,  who  had  done  what  there  was  no 
iw  to  prevent  them  doing,  in  such  harsh  and  injuiioiis  terms. 
Siis,  I  thought,  would  exasperate  them,  and  put  some  of  them 
opposiuy  a  measure,  who  might  otherwise  have  felt  no 
iljectioii  to  it     Soon  after  this  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeiug 
very  intelligent  American  gentleman  at  Kydal,  whom  you 
!rbftp3  have  seen,  Mr.  Duar,  to  whom  I  told  my  reasons  for 
»t  signing  the  petition.     He  approved  of  them,  and  said  that 
he  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to  lay  the  case 
before  our  Foreign  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  open 
communication  with  the  American  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
through  that  channel  the  correspondence  would  regularly  pro- 
ceed to  Congress.    I  am.  however,  glad  to  hear  that  the  petition 
Vas  received  as  you  report.     When  I  was  last  in  Loudon,  1 
breakfasted  at  Miss  Kogers'  with  the  American  minister,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  who  reprobated  in  the  strongest  tenns  of  indigna- 
tion  the   injustice   of  the  present  system.       Both   gentlemen 
spoke  also  of  its  impolicy  in  respect  to  America,   as  it  pre- 
vented  publishers,   through    fear  of   immediate  underselling, 
from  reprinting  valuable  English  works.     You  may  be  sure 
that  a  reciprocity  in  this  case  is  by  me  niuuh  desired,  though 
&r  less  on  my  account — for  I  cannot  encourage  a  hope  that 
my  family  will  l»e  much  benefited  by  it — than  from  a  love  of 
justice,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  know  that  the 
lomilies  of  successful  men  of  letters  might  take  such  station  as 
proprietors,  which  they  who  are  amused  or  benefited  by  their 
writings  in  both  Continents  seem  ready  to  allow  them.  ..." 

To  Sir  W,  Kowan  Hamilton  he  wrote  from  Rydal  Mount, 
December  21,  1837  :— * 

...  As  to  pstrouage,  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  I 
)iold  it  in  little  esteem  for  helping  genius  forward  in  the  Fine 


•  SteLifio/Sir  (T.  - 


.1  Hamiltoa,  *oL  u.  pji.  225-9. 
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Arts ;  especially  those  whose  medium  is  worda,  9 
and  painting  may  be  helped  by  it ;  but  even  in  theaQ 
ments  there  is  much  to  be  dreaded.  The  French  hv 
bliahed  an  academy  at  Borne  npon  an  extensive  scale 
far  from  doing  good,  I  was  told  by  every  one  that  it  1 
much  harm.  The  plan  is  this ;  they  select  the  most 
guished  students  from  the  school,  or  academy,  at  Pa 
send  them  to  Bonte  with  handsome  stipends,  by  wh| 
are  tempted  into  idleness,  and  of  course  into  vice 
it  looks  lite  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  French 
and  the  world  at  large,  from  profiting  by  the  genial 
Nature  may  have  bestowed,  and  which,  left  to  itself,  w 
most  cases  perhaps,  have  prospered,  Tlie  principali 
indeed  told  the  only,  condition  imposed  upon  these  d 
18  that  each  of  them  send  annually  some  work  of  his  li 
Palis.  When  at  Rome  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  English. 
they  seemed  to  be  living  happily  and  doing  well,  thfl 
you  are  aware,  the  public  patronage  any  of  them 
triBing. 

Genius  in  poetiy,  or  any  department  of  what  is  coUj 
Belles  Leftres,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  cramped  than  f^ 
by  public  support ;  better  wait  to  reward  those  who  hav 
their  work,  though  even  here  national  rewards  are  not; 
sary,  unless  the  labourers  be,  if  not  in  poverty,  at  Vi 
narrow  circumstances,  I^t  the  laws  he  but  just  to  thd 
they  will  he  sure  of  attaining  competence,  if  they  fa$ 
misguided  their  own  talents,  or  misapplied  them.  Tli( 
of  Chatterton,  Burns,  and  others  might,  it  should  so 
urged  against  the  oonchision  that  help  heforrkand  is  3 
quired;  but  I  do  think  that  in  the  temperament  of  thi 
have  mentioned  there  was  something  which,  however  I 
able  had  been  their  circumstances,  however  much  tlis 
been  encouraged  and  supported,  would  have  brought  oi 
ruin.     As  to  what  patronage  can  do  in  science,  discovg9 
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lyaics,  mechanic  aite,  etc.,  you  kuow  far  better  than  I  can 
iretend  to  do. 
As  to  '  better  canons  of  criticism,  and  general  improvement 
of  scholars,'  I  really,  speaking  without  affectation,  am  so  little 
of  a  critic  or  scholar,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  tcriie  upon  the  subject  to  you.  ...  In  attempting  to  comply 
mth  your  wish,  I  should  only  lose  myself  in  a  wilderness.  I 
liave  been  applied  to,  to  give  lectures  upon  poetry  in  a  public 
institution  in  London,  but  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  neither 
competent  to  the  ofGce,  nor  the  public  prepared  to  receive  what 
1  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  however  imperfectly. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant,  and  not  profitless,  tour  ou  the  Con- 
tinent, though  with  one  great  drawback — the  being  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  cholera,  to  return  without  seeing  Naples  and 
its  neighbourhood." 

The  following  is  Rowan  Hamilton's  reply  to  the  above  letter 
of  Wordsworth  ;— 

"  Obterratorii,  t>teeiiihn  30,  1837. 

...  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  direct  patronage 
can  do  little  for  genius.  ,  .  .  What  I  look  to,  thousand  even 
that  without  any  verj-  sanguine  hope  of  great  and  immediate 
good — is  the  drawing  forth  of  critical  essays,  more  philoso- 
phical and  elaborate  than  would  suit  the  taste  of  the  mere 
ordinary  reading  public,  by  inviting  and  encouraging  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  essays  to  its  Transactions* 

May  I  dare  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  applying  it  to  your 
own  case  ?  Suppose  that  you  could  be  induced  to  favour  us 
with  any  critical  reflections,  detailed  and  particular,  if  you  so 
chose — but  I  prefer  to  conceive  them  as  general  and  abstmctly 
philosophical — embodying  or  sketching  out  any  views  of  yours, 
respecting  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  criticism,  or  the  nature 
and  essential  laws  of  poetry,  or  the  objects  and  prospects  of 

■*  Ot  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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litenture, — and  illustrated  by  applicailioiu,  or  ni 
sure ; — suppose  this  done,  witli  so  little  ad&ptatii 
popular  tastes,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  ' 
published  it  must  be  as  bread  cast  upon  the  wafa 
only  after  many  days ;  yet  not,  like  poetiy,  aj 
universal  htart  of  man,  but  rather  to  tho  calm  c 
ment  of  the  thoughtful  student  or  philosopher 
no  more  appropriate  mode  of  publishing  such 
could  easily  be  devised,  than  by  presenting  it  to  a 
like  ours,  whose  published  Traruactumt  have  : 
men  an  increasing  circulation,  at  home  and  a1 
would  of  course  present  you  in  return  with 
separate  copies  (in  our  case  fifty)."  • 

*  Lift  of  Sir  W.  Jtotcan  ffamiUoH,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i 
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In  December  1S38  Wordsworth  told  Crabb  Robinson  that 
ibe  University  of  Durham  had  conferred  upon  liim  the  degree 
tt  D.C.L.  "last  summer,"  "It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
lonour  had  been  received  there  by  any  one  in  person."  He 
fcdded,  that  the  matter  was  worth  adverting  to  "  only  as  a  sign 
;hat  Imaginative  Literature,  notwithstanding  tlie  homage  now 
paid  to  Science,  was  not  wholly  without  esteem," 

Robinson  went  down  to  the  Lakes  in  the  end  of  December 
1838.      He  telis  ns  that  he  called  with  Wordsworth  (Januaiy 

*.39),  on  Miss  Fenwick,  and  adds : — 

"  Wordsworth  spoke  of  poetry.  At  the  head  of  the  natural 
snd  sensual  school  was  Chaucer,  the  gi-eatest  poet  of  his  clasa. 
Kext  comes  Bunis :  Crabbe,  too,  has  great  truth,  but  he  is  too 
far  removed  from  beauty  and  refinement.  Tliis,  however,  is 
better  than  the  opposite  exti-eme.  I  told  Wordsworth  that  in 
this  he  unconsciously  sympathised  with  Goethe." 

He  records  Miss  Harriet  Martineau's  impression  of  Words- 
worth's talk.  "  Sometimes  he  is  annoying  from  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  dwelb  on  trifles  :  at  other  times  he  flows  on  in 
the  utmost  grandeur,  leaving  a  strong  impveasiou  of  inspiration. 

Southey  came  on  from  Keswick  to  visit  Miss  Fenwick,  and 
meet  the  Wordaworths  and  Arnolds,  He  was  depressed  and 
dull.  Wordsworth  remarked  on  his  having  become  completely 
dead  to  everything  but  books.     When  in  Paris  lately  with 

VOL.  lu.  c 
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RobinBOD,  be  never  entered  the  town,  cared  only  foi 
bookshops.  When  Soiitliey  had  gone.  Dr.  Arnold  eiq 
wonder  if  he  should  ever,  like  Southey,  lose  interest  i 
retaining  interest  in  books  only ;  and  Wordsworth  i 
I  must  lose  my  interest  in  one  of  them,  I  would  ratbq 
books  than  men.' " 

Staying  on  at  the  Lakes  till  February,  Robitisoi 
his  impression  ot  Wordsworth's  political  pamphlets  n 
1818.  He  says  they  show  that  Wordsworth  "  wod 
beeTi  a  masterly  political  pamphleteer.  There  is  nothing 
about  his  style,"  and  he  instances  such  a  sentence  as  "  1 
e  is  the  explosive  energy  of  conceit  making  Mil 
with  expediency." 

Although  Wordsworth  did  not  w-rite  much  himself  d 
last  decade  of  hia  life,  he  kept  up  an  extensive  corres] 
with  his  friends,  by  the  help  of  his  ever  willing  am 
at  Rydal  Mount,  Much  of  his  correspondence  with  tl 
friends — Professor  Henry  Keed.  Philadelphia,  who  el 
poems  in  America,  and  Mr.  Moxon,  his  London  pul 

(  an  interest  for  posterity,  as  it  referred  to  his  ow 
to  literary  questions,  and  contemporary  politics.  It  in^ 
most  convenient  arrangement  to  print  some  of  his  ]| 
these  two  friends  in  chronological  order,  each  series  1 
Two  of  the  former,  but  none  of  the  latter,  have  been 
published.  The  following  were  addressed  to  Professi] 
Philadelphia ; — 

"  Loiidmi,  Auguit  1|| 
My  DEAR  Sir, — Upon  returning  from  a  tour  of  i 
mouths  upon  the  Continent,  I  Snd  two  letters  fn 
awaiting  my  arrival,  along  with  the  edition  of  my  pal 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  editing.  .  .  .  It  ia  giatU 
one,  whose  aim  as  an  author  has  been  to  reach  the  heari 
fellow-ci'catures  of  all  ranks  and  in  all  stations,  to  find 
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in  any  quarter;  and  still  more  must  he  be 
^^ratified  to  leani  that  he  has  pleased  in  a  distant  country  men 
■^>f  simple  habits  and  cultivated  taste,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
^■fridely  acquainted  with  literature.  Your  second  letter,  necom- 
■^panying  the  edition  of  the  poems,  I  have  read  ;  but,  unluckily, 
m  ikove  it  not  before  me.  It  was  lent  to  Serjeant  Talfourd,  on 
sccount  of  the  passage  in  it  that  alludes  to  the  possible  and 
desirable  establishment  of  English  copyright  in  Ameiica.  I 
ihall  now  hasten  to  notice  the  edition  wbicli  you  have  superin- 
tended of  my  poems.  ...  I  have  only  to  regret,  in  respect  to 
this  volume,  that  it  should  have  been  published  before  my  last 
edition,  in  the  connection  of  which  I  took  great  pains,  as  my 
last  labour  in  that  way,  and  which  moreover  contnins  several 
additional  pieces.  It  may  be  allowed  nie  also  to  express  a 
liope  that  such  a  law  will  be  passed  ere  long  by  the  American 
legislature,  as  will  place  English  authors  in  general  upon  a 
better  footing  in  America  than  at  present  they  have  obtained, 
and  that  the  protection  of  copyright  between  the  two  countries 
■will  be  reciprocal.  The  vast  circulation  of  English  works  in 
America  offers  a  temptation  for  hasty  and  incorrect  printing ; 
and  that  same  vast  circulation  would,  without  adding  to  the 
price  of  each  copy  of  an  English  work  in  a  degree  that  could 
be  grudged  or  thought  injurious  by  any  purchaser,  allow  an 
American  remuneration  which  might  add  considerably  to  the 
comforts  of  English  authors  who  may  be  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, yet  who  at  the  same  time  may  have  written  solely 
from  honourable  motives.  Besides,  justice  is  the  foundation 
on  which  both  law  and  practice  ought  to  rest.  ,  ,  . 

I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  assuring  you  that  the 
acknowledgments  which  I  receive  from  the  vast  continent  of 
America  are  among  the  most  gi-ateful  that  reach  me.  What  a 
vast  field  is  there  open  to  the  Knglish  mind,  acting  through 
our  noble  language!  .  .  .  Believe  me  gratefully,  your  much 
obliged  friend,  Wm.  Wordswortu." 
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"  Bf/dat  Mowti, 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, — The  year  is  upon  the  jioiafc 
and  a  letter  of  yours,  dated  May  7th,  though 
late  ia  Juue  (for  I  was  luoviug  about  all  last  sp 
of  the  aiimnier).  remains  unacknowledged. 
There  is  a  difference  of  more  than  the 
I  believe,  between  our  ages.  I  am  standing  oa 
that  vast  ocean  I  must  sail  so  soon  ;  I  mus 
eight  of  the  shore  ;  and  I  could  not  once  have 
little  I  now  am  troubled  by  the  thought  of  how 
a  time  they  who  remain  on  that  shore  may  have 
The  other  day  I  chanced  to  be  looking  ovej 
belonging  to  the  year  1803.  though  not  actua 
till  many  years  aftei-wards.  It  was  suggests 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries,  in  wliicb  BurtU 
and  where  he  died ;  it  concluded  thus : — 

Sweet  Mercy  to  the  gstes  or  heaven  1 

This  ;w!iBtrel  led,  his  hidb  forgiven  ; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  Tain  ondcuvour. 
And  inemoty  of  earth's  hitter  leiiT«ii 

Effiiced  for  ever. 

Here  the  verses  closed ;  but  I  instantly  added,  tbi 
But  why  to  him  confine  the  prayer. 
When  kindred  thou<;ht«  and  yearning*  bear 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  shme 

With  nil  that  live  ? 
The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Just  God,  forgive  ! 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  last  exclamation,  tl 
and  perhaps  it  may  in  some  degree  be  the  sa 
justtlied  in  attaching  comparatively  small  imports 
literary  monument  tlmt  I  may  be  enabled  to  leave  1 
is  well,  however,  I  nm  convinced,  that  men  think  ol 
the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  ;  and  wliy  it  is  bo,  i 
need  not  touch  upon  in  writing  to  you.     Before  I  d 
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iject,  let  me  tbauk  you  for  the  extract  rioiii  your  inteiligeut 
[end's  letter ;  and  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  could  not  but 
oile  at  your  Boston  critic  placing  my  name  by  the  side  of 
fOwley.  I  suppose  he  cannot  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  menu 
lythiug  more  than  that  the  same  measure  of  reputation  or 
hme,  if  that  be  not  too  presumptuous  a  word,  is  due  to  us 
pth.  .  .  . 

I  should  be  truly  glad  to  see  you  iu  the  delightful  spot 
where  I  have  long  dwelt ;  and  I  have  more  pleasure  iu  saying 
this  to  you,  because,  in  spite  of  my  old  infirmity,  my  strength 
ixoeeds  that  of  most  men  of  my  years,  and  my  general  health 
continues  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  remarkably  good.  .  .  . 

There  is  an  opinion  pretty  current  among  discerning  persons 
in  England,  that  Republics  are  not  to  be  trusted  iu  money  cou- 
cerns, — I  suppose  because  the  sense  of  honour  is  more  obtuse, 
the  respousibility  being  divided  among  so  many.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  as  little  or  less  faith  in  absolute  despotisms, 
except  that  they  are  more  easily  convinced  that  il  is  politic  to 
keep  up  their  credit  by  holding  to  their  engagements.  What 
power  is  maintained  by  this  practice  was  shown  by  Great 
Britain  iu  her  struggle  with  Buonaparte.  This  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  leading  monarchical  states  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Believe  me  to  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordswobth." 

"Rydnl  Mount,  Jany.  13,  1841. 
Mt  deak  Mr  Keed,^  .  .  .  Mr.  AUston  and  I  became 
acquainted  many  years  ago,  through  our  common  friend  Mr. 
Coleridge,  who  had  seen  much  of  Mr.  AUston  when  they 
were  both  living  at  Itome.  Mr.  AUston,  had  he  remained  in 
Loudon,  would  soon  have  made  his  way  to  public  approbation  ; 
his  genius  and  style  of  painting  were  too  much  above  the 
standard  of  taste,  at  that  time  prevalent,  to  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged Bt  once  by  the  many ;  but  so  convinced  am  I  that  he 
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would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  general  admini 
liave  often  regretted  his  epeedy  return  to  Iiis  nativ 
not  80  miidi  that  we  have  lost  him  (for  that  feel 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  America  \ 
as  because  while  living  in  Kurope  he  would  havt 
to  be  more  in  the  way  of  the  works  of  the  gw 
,  .  .  You  mention  the  sonnet  I  wrote  upofl 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  have  knoH 
and  Wilkie  also,  from  their  contemporaneous  intl 
the  world  as  artists.  .  .  .  Haydou  is  bent  upoi^ 
Itydal  next  summer,  with  a  view  to  paint  a  likei 
not  aa  a  mere  matter-of-fact  portrait,  but  one  ol 
character,  in  which  he  will  endeavour  to  place  h 
some  favourite  scene  of  these  mountains.  I  am  n 
I  own,  of  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  notwithstandioj 
opinion  of  his  ability;  but  if  he  keeps  in  his  pra 
which  I  doubt,  it  would  be  iu  vain  to  oppose  bia 
He  is  a  great  enthusiast,  possessed  also  of  a  | 
iutelleet,  but  he  wants  thiit  submission  and  steady 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  adequate  d 
of  power  in  that  art  to  which  he  is  attached. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  painting,  it  may 
while  to  add  that  Fickersgill  came  down  last  i 
paint  a  portrait  of  me  for  Sir  Rt.  Peel's  gallery  i 
Manor.  It  was  generally  thoiight  liere  that  this 
more  successful  as  a  likeness  than  tlie  one  he  pal 
years  ago  for  St,  John's  College  at  the  request  of  1 
and  Fellows. 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  London  a  volu: 
of  Chaucer's  tales  and  poems  modernised  ;  this  little 
originated  in  what  I  attempted  with  The  Pnorea^; 
if  the  book  should  find  its  way  to  America  you  wj 
two  further  specimens  from  myself.  I  had  no  fa 
nection  with   the   publication  than  by  making  a  I 
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Ifeese  to  one  of  the  contributors.  Let  nie,  however,  recom- 
Nieod  to  your  notice  The  Prologue  and  Thf  Franliin's  Talc. 
OQiey  are  both  by  Mr.  Home,  a  gentleman  unknown  to  me, 
Ipt  are — the  latter  in  particular — very  well  done,  Mr.  L, 
Bniit  has  not  failed  in  Tlie  Manciple's  Tale,  which  I  myself 
Bodernised  many  years  ago  ;  but,  though  I  much  admire  the 
Eenius  of  Chaucer,  as  displayed  in  this  performauce,  I  could 
Bot  place  my  version  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor,  as  I 
iBeenied  the  subject  somewhat  too  indelicate  for  pure  taste  to 
lie  offered  to  the  world  at  this  time  of  day.  Mr.  Home  has 
nach  liurt  this  publication  by  not  abstaining  from  T}lc  Revo's 
Tale.  This,  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  rude  manners  of 
[Jhaucer's  age,  is  intolerable;  and,  by  indispensable  softening 
3own  the  incidents,  he  has  killed  the  spirit  of  that  humour, 
[TOBs  and  farcical,  that  pervades  the  original.  When  the 
;work  was  firet  mentioned  to  me,  I  protested  as  strongly  as 
possible  against  atimittiug  any  coarseness  or  indelicacy,  so 
that  my  conscience  is  clear  of  countenancing  aught  of  that 
Icind.  So  great  is  my  admiration  of  Cliaucer's  genius,  and  so 
profound  my  reverence  for  him  ...  for  spreading  the  light  of 
Xiterature  through  his  native  land,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  and  faults  in  this  publication,  I  am  glad  of  it,  as 
a  means  for  making  many  acquainted  with  the  original,  who 
would  otherwise  be  ignorant  of  everything  about  him  but 
his  name.  .  ,  ,  — Ever  faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth." 

"Mai;  15,  1841, 
Mt  dear  Mr.  Reed, — I  am  now  on  a  visit,  along  with 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  our  friend  Miss  Fenwick,  to  Miss  F.'s 
brother-in-law,  Jfr.  Popham,  who  lives  in  the  rich  and 
■beautiful  vale  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire.  It  is  six  weeks 
since  we  left  home,  and  your  letter  of  the  Hth  April  was 
duly  forwarded  to  me  at  Bath,  where  we  have  been  residing 
for  about  a  mouth.  .  .  ." 


Mt  DE4E  Sir. — .  .  .  I  have  sent  yoa  thre«  soiiDeta 
certain  '  Aspects  of  Cliriatianity  in  America,'  baving.  i 
will  see,  a  reference  to  the  sabject  upon  wbicfa  yon  i 
me  lo  write.  I  wish  they  bad  been  more  worthy  of  Um 
ject ;  I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  disapprove  of  tbt 
nectioD,  which  I  liave  thought  myself  warranted  in  t 
between  the  Puritan  fugitives  and  Episcopacy.  The  » 
are  already  printed,  and  viiW  be  published,  I  hope,  bel 
can  receive  an  answer  to  thia  letter,  in  a  new  voloi 
poems  which  I  am  carrying  through  the  press.  The 
miscellaoeous,  but  will  contain  the  Tragedy  of  whicli 
have  heard  something.     It  was  written  so  far  back  as  \'i 

By  the  same  packet  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  those  so 
to  Bishop  Doaue.  .  .  .  — Your  much  obliged, 

WM.  WORDSWORI 
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"  Ii>i>Jal  Mou.nl,  Jnhj  18,  1842. 

My  dkab  Sif, —  ...  I  have  just  resigned  the  office  which 

my  own  great  convenience  and  advantage  I  have  held  for 
nearly  30  years,  in  favour  of  my  younger  son,  wlio  had 
acted  under  me  for  more  than  11  years.  By  this  step  my 
small  income  has  been  reduced  inoi'C  than  one-half,  for  there 
is  no  truth  in  what  yon  may  have  seen  iu  the  newspapers  that 
'  I  had  retired  iipoH  a  pension.' 

I  lately  received  from  Mr.  Dickens  a  printed  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  states  that,  having  presented  through 
M  Clay  a,  petition  to  Congress,  signed  hy  the  whole  body  of 
American  authors,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  au  inter- 
national law  of  Copyright — to  counteract  this  petition,  as  the 
circular  states,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  at  which  a 
memorial  against  any  change  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
was  agreed  to,  witii  but  one  dissentient  voice.  This  document, 
which  was  received,  deliberately  stated  that  if  English  authors 
were  invested  with  any  control  over  tlie  republication  of  their 
own  books,  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  American  editors 
to  alter  and  adapt  them  (as  they  do  now)  to  the  American  taata 

Thus  far  the  circular.  And  I  ask  you  if  it  be  possible 
tliat  any  person  of  the  lowest  degree  of  respectability  in 
Boston  could  sign  a  document  in  its  spirit  so  monstrous,  and 
so  injurious  In  its  tendency  ? 

...  I  returned  to  Uydal  a  month  ago,  after  having  been 
nearly  six  weeks  in  London.  ,  .  .  The  book  trade  is  in  a  moat 
depressed  state — nothing  but  such  books  as  have  a  connection 
with  Theology,  and  the  religious  ferment  that  originated  in 
Oxford,  seeming  to  have  the  power  of  inducing  people  to 
part  with  their  money  for  literature's  sake.  Nor  is  this 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  all  ranks  and  classes  are  com- 
pelled by  difiiculties  in  the  state  of  things  to  reduce  their 
expenditure.  .  .  . — Your  much  obliged  friend, 

\Vm.  Wordswobth." 
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"  Jtydal  Mount,  3tpl, 
My  dear  Mb.  Reed, — .  .  .  A  few  days  ago,  ah 
long  iuterval,  I  returued  to  iwetical  composition;, 
first  employment  was  to  write  n  couple  of  sonnetsi 
jects  recoinmeuded  by  you  to  take  place  in  tlie  eoe 
series.     They  are  npon  tlie  marriage  cei-emony.  .  ,  ." 

"  Bydal  Mount,  Marrk 

My  dear  Mr.  Reed. — .  .  .  The  account  yoa  gii 
old  frieud  Mr,  Allston  was  very  gratifying  to 
1  believe  you  know,  we  were  made  acquainted 
Mr.  Coleridf^e,  who  had  lived  in  much  intin 
Mr.  Allston  at  Rome.  There  is  a  most  exceUeU 
of  Coleridije  by  AUstou,  about  which  I  am  veij 
not  knowing  what  will  become  of  it;  the  late  oi 
ide,  for  whom  il  was  painted,  being  dead-  My  ■■ 
as  I  expressed  to  him  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  that  I 
be(iueath  the  portrait  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  only  daugbtl 
life ;  to  go,  after  her  day,  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Sfi 
Cambridge,  or  the  College  in  that  University  whei 
educated.  But  I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  acted  \ 
advice.  His  own  inclination  was  to  send  the  picto] 
painter,  I  suspected  that  inclination,  and  was  m 
that  Mr.  Allston  would  prize  it  much  for  his  deceasa 
sake.  I  knew  also  that  Mr,  Coleridge  had  man 
admirers  in  America.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  si 
wish  that  it  should  remain  in  England ;  it  is  so  adt 
likeness  of  what  that  great  and  good  man  then  wa& 
to  person,  features,  air,  and  character;  and,  moreova 
there  are  several  pictures  of  him  in  existence,  and  a 
artist  eminent  in  his  day — viii.  Northcote — there  is  nfl 
the  least  to  compare  to  that  by  Mr.  Allston. 

You  give   me   pleasure  by  the  interest  you  talcN 
various  passages  in  which  I  speak  of  the  poets,  lay 
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who  are  no  more.  Dear  Soulliey,  ooe  of  the  most 
lineDt,  is  just  added  to  the  list  a  few  days  ago.  I  went 
'er  to  Keswick  to  attend  his  remains  to  their  last  earthly 
For  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  lialf  his  powers  of 
»}gnition — except  very  rarely,  and  but  for  a  moment — have 
en  all  but  extinct.  His  bodily  health  was  grievously  im- 
lired,  and  his  medical  attendant  says  that  he  must  have  died 
ng  since,  but  for  the  very  great  strength  of  his  natural 
institution.  As  to  his  literary  remains  they  must  be  very 
msiderable,  but,  except  his  epistolary  correspondence,  more 
'  less  unfinished.  His  letters  cannot  but  be  very  numerous ) 
id,  if  carefully  collected,  and  judiciously  selected,  will,  I 
loubc  not,  add  greatly  to  his  reputation.  He  bad  a  fine 
alent  for  that  species  of  composition,  and  took  much  delight 
in  throwing  off  bis  mind  in  that  way.  Mr,  Taylor,  the  dra- 
matic author,  is  his  literary  executor. 

...  I  will  add  a  few  woixls  upon  the  wish  you  express 

hat  I  would  pay  a  tribute  to  the  English  poets  of  past  ages, 

irho  never  had  the  fame  they  are  entitled  to,  and  have  long 

leen  almost  entirely  neglected.      Had  this  been  suggested  to 

ae  earlier  in  life,  or  had  it  come  into  my  thoughts,  the  thing 

B  all  probability  would  have  been  done.     At  present  I  can- 

lot  hope  it  will,  but  it  may  afford  you  some  satisfaction  to 

le    told   that   iu   the    MS.    poem  upon   my   poetic   education 

here  is  a  whole  book  of  about  600   lines  upon  my  obliga 

ion  to  writers  of  imagination,  and  chiefly  the  poets,  though 

have  not  expressly  named  those  to  whom  you  allude,  and 

for  whom  and  many  others  of  their  age  I  have  a   high  1*6- 

ipect.      The  character  of  the  ecboolmaster,  abuut  whom  you 

in<iuire,  bud,  like   the  Wanderer  in    The  Excursion,   a  solid 

foundation  in  fact  and  reality,  but,  like  him,  it  was  also  in 

ime  degree  a  composition.     I  will  not,  and  need  not.  call  it 

i  iuvflulion — it  was  no  such  thing ;  but  were  I  to  enter  into 

letails  I  fear  it  would  impair  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon 
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your  mind,  nor  could  I  do  it  at  all  to  nij 
I  semi  you,  according  to  your  wish,  the  ai 
ecclesiastical  sonnets,  and  also  the  last  poem  fti 
threw  it  oft'  two  or  tlirec  weeks  oyo.  being  in  at 
impelled  to  it  by  the  desire  1  felt  to  do  justice 
of  a  heroine,  whose  conduct  presented  some  ti 
ing  contrast  to  the  inhumanity  with  which  i 
shipwrecked  lately  upon  the  French  coast  hai 
— Ever  most  fnitlifully  yours,  Wm.  "SI 

I  must  request  tliiit  Grace  Dirrliuf/  may  not 

'■  Bi/iLil  Mount, 
My  dear  Mr.  Kked, —  .  .  .  This  spring  I 
home  for  London  or  anywhere  else,  and  duric 
of  it,  and  tbu  summer,  I  have  had  much  pleasov 
flowers  and  blossoms,  as  they  appeared  and  dj 
cessively, — an  occupation  from  which,  at  least 
to  my  own  grounds,  a  residence  in  town  for 
going  spring  seasons  cut  me  off.  Though  luy  ht 
thauk  God,  to  be  very  good,  and  I  am  active 
my  age,  my  strength  for  very  long  -walks  amou^ 
is  of  course  diminishing  ;  but,  weak  or  stronj 
ever  remain  in  heart  and  mind  your  friend, 

Wm.  Wj 

P.S. — Mr.  Southey'a  literary  executors  are 
lection  of  his  letters,  which  will  prove  highly  i 
the  public,  they  are  so  gracefully  and  feelingly  w] 

J 
"  Hyilal  Itounl,  j 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Eeed, —  ...  Of  the  ability  4 
Pennsylvania  to  diacbarge  its  obligation  then 
doubt.  As  Mr.  Webster  has  told  them,  theirs 
richest  countries  iu  the  world,  so  that  the  whole 
into   a   question   of  morality.     An  immense  mif 
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I  inhabitants  Jeaire  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that 

t  should  be  provided  for;  but  their  opinion  is  over- 

i  by  the  sordid  mass,  which  will  always  have  a  consider- 

influence   over   a   community  whose  institutions  are  so 

nocratic  as  yours  are.     Were  it  not  for  this  evil  I  should 

b  have  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  issue  ;  at  present  I  own 

[  have.     Mr.  Webster  has  spoken  manfiilly,  but  why  does  he 

my  6o  much  about  the  great  foreign  capitalists,  without  giving 

I  to   the  very  many  who  in  humble  life  are  stripped 

r  comforts,  and  even  brought  to  want,  by  these  defal- 

;.      It  is  a  sad  return  for  the  conlidence  they  placed  in 

1  faith  of  their  transatlantic  brethren,      I  do  not  mean 

innate  that  the  poor  creditor  should  be  paid  at  the  ex- 

s  of  the  rich,  far  from  it ;  but  it  is  for  that  portion  of  tiie 

lufferers  that  I  chiefly  grieve — and  I  mourn  even  still  more  for 

ne  disgrace  brought  upon,  and  the  disconrayement  given  to, 

B  self-government  of  nations  by  the  spread  of  the  suffrage 

inong  the  people.     For  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that,  as 

r  as  the  people  are  capable  of  governing  themselves,  I  am 

t  Democrat. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  yours  I  wrote  to  a 

riend  at  Bristol  to  do  what  could  be  done  for  the  fulfilment 

f  Mr.  Allston's  and  my  own  wishes  in  respect  to  the  porlrait. 

To  that  letter  I  have  not  yet  received  an   answer.     The  por- 

rait  belongs,  I  believe,  to  a  nephew  or  niece  of  the  lute  Mr. 

le,  for  whom  it  was  painted. 

Thanks  for  your  criticism  upon  the  sonnet ;  let  it  be  altered 

B  you  suggest,  "  for  rightly  were  they  taught,"  etc.     This  is  a 

r  letter.  .  ,  . — Believe  me  to  remain,  ever  truly  and   faith- 

iilly  yours,  Wsi.  Wordsworth." 
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Wordsworth's  own  case  was  referred  to  by  Serjenut  Tal- 
inrd,  when  introducing  Iiis  measure  into  the  House  of  Com- 
lons  on  the  18th  of  May  1839,  in  the  following  words  : — 

■'  Let  me  suppose  an  author  of  true  origiual  genius,  dis- 
isted  with  the  inane  phraseology  which  had  taken  the  place 
r  poetry,  and  devoting  himself  from  youth  to  its  service,  dis- 
niiig  the  superficial  graces  which  attract  the  careless,  and 
nskilled  in  the  moving  accidents  of  fortune,  not  sailing  iu 
e  tempest  of  the  passions,  but  in  the  serenity  which  lies 
K>ve  them ;  whose  works  shall  be  scoffed  at  by  fools,  whose 
I  made  a  by-woitl,  yet  who  shall  persevere  in  his  high 
Dd  holy  cause,  gradually  impressing  thoughtful  minds  with 
fi  perception  of  truths  made  visible  in  the  severest  forms  of 
sauty,  until  he  shall  gradually  create  the  taste  by  which  he 
lall  be  appreciated — influence  one  or  other  of  the  niaster- 
^irits  of  his  age — be  felt  pervading  every  part  of  the  national 
iterature — softening,  raising,  and  enriching  it;  and,  when  at 
ist  he  shall  find  his  confidence  in  his  own  aspirations  juati- 
led,  and  the  name  which  was  the  scorn  admitted  to  bo  the 
[lory  of  his  age,  he  shall  look  forward  to  the  close  of  his  eartlJy 
uireer,  as  the  event  that  shall  lend  the  last  consecration  to 
his  fame,  and  deprive  his  cliildren  of  the  harvest  he  was  just 
beginning  to  reap.  As  soon  as  his  copyriglit  becomes  valu- 
liblc,  it  is  gone. 

This  is  no  imaginary  case,  I  refer  to  one  who,  '  in  this 
•etting  part  of  time,'  has  opened  a  vein  of  sentiment  and 
thought  unknown  before,  who  has  supplied  the  noblest 
antidote  to  the  freezing  effects  of  the  scientific  spirit  of 
9  Ige.  who,  while  he  has  detected  that  poetry  which  is  the 
(  of  the  greatest  things,  has  cast  a  glory  round  the 
Mt  conditions  of  humanity,  and  traced  out  the  subtle 
inks  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  highest — one 
whose  name  will  now  find  an  echo,  not  only  in  the  heart  of 
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the  seclnded  studeiit,  but  in  that  of  the  busiei 
are  fevered  by  political  controversy — William  \ 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Wordsworth's  own  petition  on  tlie  subject,  and  s 
Thomas  Cailyle,  may  precede  a  few  specimens  of  tl 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on  at  this  time  w 
temporaries : — 
"  The  humble  petition  of  William  Wordsworth,  of  J 

county  of  Westmoreland, 
SAevxIk, — 

That  your  petitioner  is  on  the  point  of  attainin; 
tieth  year ;  that  since  his  first  literary  productior 
to  the  press  forty-six  years  have  elapsed,  during 
he  haa  at  intervals  published  various  original  n-orl 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  ibii-ty-fivi 

That  the  copyright  in  all  these  works  is  unassigm 
in  a  great  part  of  them,  under  the  existing  law,  tha 
right  is  already  contingent  upon  the  duration  of  h 
the  same  would  be  the  case  in  a  very  few  years  wjtl 
latter  portion  of  the  remaiuder,  including  the  most 
of  these  woiks,  a  poem  entitled  The  Excvrsion,  whi 
event  of  liis  decease,  would  become  public  property  i: 
four  years  from  the  present  time. 

That  the  short  term  of  copyright  now  allowed  hy 
a  grievance  common  to  all  authors  whose  works  are 
to  be  superseded  ;  but  yonr  petitioner  takes  leave  re 
to  represent  that  thi.s  grievance  falls  still  more  hea 
hose  who,  like  himself,  have  engaged  and  persevered  i 
"<our,  less  with  the  expectation  of  producing  imn: 
I  '~<^dy  effect  than  with  a  view  to  interest  and  benef 

i.gh  remotely,  yet  permanently. 

i'hft'  '*  ^^^  happened  to  your  petitioner,  in  conset 
AfiS  *^'''^^'*  ^'l*  t^is  aim,  that  his  works,  though  i 
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of  demaud,  liave  made  their  way  slowly  into  general  circiila- 
tioQ  ;  yet  he  may  be  peiinitted  to  state  a  fact  bearing  obviouflly 
upon  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  term  of  copyright  now 
before  your  liononrable  House  ;  that  within  the  last  four  years 
these  works  have  brought  tlie  author  a  larger  pecuniary  emo- 
loment  than  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  years  in  which 
they  have  been  before  the  public.  This  advantE^e  would  have 
in  &  great  measure  been  lost  to  his  family  had  he  died  a  few 
years  since. 

That  yout  petitioner  ventures  to  submit  to  your  honourable 
House  his  conviction  that  the  duration  of  copyright,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  is  far  from  being  co-extensive  with  the  claims  of 
natural  affection  :  e.  hardship  which  will  be  still  more  apparent 
when  the  condition  of  distinguished  authors  is  viewed  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  men  who  rise  to  eminence  in  other  profes- 
sions or  employments,  whereby  they  not  only  acquire  weallh, 
but  have  patronage  at  command,  or  obtain  the  means  of  forming 
family  establishments  in  business,  which  enable  them  to  pro- 
ivide  at  once  for  their  descendants,  or  for  others  who  have  claims 
upon  them.  He  abo  trusts  that  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
it  will  appear  that  the  law — while  it  fails  to  pay  due  regard  to 
the  reasonable  claims  of  natural  affection — is  also  at  variance, 
in  an  nnwarrnutable  degree,  with  the  principles  that  goveni 
the  right  of  property  in  all  other  matters  (mechanical  inven- 
tions and  chemical  discoveries  only  excepted),  between  which, 
Iiowever,  and  works  in  several  of  the  highest  departments  of 
literature,  there  is  in  quality,  circumstance,  mo<ie  of  operation, 
and  oftentimes  in  origin,  a  broad  line  of  distinction,  as  was 
shown  when  the  subject  in  the  preceding  session  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliameut. 

Tliat  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  check  the  tirculation  of  books,  it  may  be  urged,  iirst, 
that  to  a  great  majority  of  publications  the  measure  would  be 
indifferent,  they  being  adequately  protected  by  the  law  as  it 
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HOW  ia ;  that  tlie  works  which  it  would  aflect, 
paratively  few,  muat  be  presumed  to  be  of  superior 
therefore  to  be  those  that  most  deserve  or  requii 
which  the  Bill  proposes ;  further,  that  fi-om  the  dail 
of  readers,  tlirough  the  spread  of  education,  and  tb 
wealth  of  the  community,  it  must  become  more  and 
interest  of  the  holders  of  the  copyright  to  sell  at  a 
and  to  prepare  editions  suitable  to  the  means  of  differe 
of  society,  and  that  consequently  the  apprebeDsion 
longed  privilege  being  injurious  to  the  people  ia  ei 
little  or  110  regard. 

That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  printing  of  worl 
be  under  the  contral  of  their  authors'  representatives, 
long  those  works  may  have  been  before  the  public,  in 
secure  copies  con-ectly  printed,  and  to  preclude  the 
forth  books  without  the  author's  recent  or  last  edi 
emendations,  by  those  publishers  who  are  ready  to  se 
expiring  copyriglits. 

[In  a  MS.  copy  of  this  petition,  transcribed  by  Mrs. 
worth,  evidently  at  the  dictation  of  her  husband,  the  fi 
was  inserted  at  this  place  : — 

'  And  not  less  important  is  this  prolongation  of  c< 
needful  for  preventing  the  republication  of  such  pnx 
as  the  mature  judgment  of  their  authors  may  have  i 
and  which  unconscientious  publisliers  may  push  into 
advertising  their  own  edition  as  the  only  complete  oi 
deceased  author's  writings.'] 

That  finally  (and  to  this,  above  all,  your  petitioner  i 

L^ully  entreats   the  attention  of  your  honourable  Hou 

■?ill  lias  for  its  main  object  to  relieve  men  of  letters  ft- 

hraldom  of  being  forced  to  court  the  living  generation 

,heiD  in  rising  above  degraded  taste  and  slavish  prejndii 

•""^  them   to  rely  upon  their  own  impulses: 

less  excuse  if  they  should  fail  to  do  so. 
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Tiiat  your  petitioner,  therefore,  implores  your  liououralile 
[ouse  that  the  Bill  before  it  for  extending  the  temi  of  copy- 
ight  may  pass  iiito  a  law ;  a  prayer  whicli  he  makes  in  full 
LJth  that  in  this,  as  in  ail  other  cases,  justice  is  capable  of 
orktng  out  its  own  expediency."  * 

Tlie  following  was  Carlyle's  petition  : — 
"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  in  England  of  Parliament 
assembled,  the  petition  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Writer  of 
Books, 
SvmUy  sheiveth. 

That  your  petitioner  has  written  cei-tain  Books,  being  incited 
tliereto  by  various  innocent  or  laudable  considerations,  cliiefiy 
by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  in  the  end  be  found  to 
be  worth  something. 

That  your  petitioner  had  not  the  happiness  to  receive  from 
5Ir,  Thomas  Tegg,  or  any  Publisher,  Republisher,  Printer,  I!ook- 
seller.  Book -buyer,  or  other  the  like  man  or  body  of  men,  any 
encouragement  or  countenance  in  writing  of  said  books,  or  to 
diecem  any  chance  of  receiving  such ;  but  wrata  them  by 
effort  of  his  own,  and  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

That  all  useful  labour  is  worthy  of  recompense ;  that  all 
honest  labour  ia  worthy  of  the  chance  of  recompense  ;  that  the 
giving  and  assuring  to  each  man  what  recompense  his  labour 
has  actually  merited  may  be  said  to  be  the  business  of  all 
Legislation,  Polity,  Government,  and  Social  Arrangement  what- 
soever among  men ;  a  business  indispensable  to  attempt, 
impossible  to  accomplish  accurately,  difficult  to  accomplish 
without  inaccuracies   that   become   enormous,   insupportable, 

"hrte  Hjtfxkf  ilrlirvrtdiH  Ilit  llouif  of  Commotu  in/awur  of  a  Meaturr 
,  JSm-  m  &iaitioH  of  Copgrii/kt,  by  T.  N,  Talfourd,  Scrjunt-BtLkw.  To 
f  whioh  M«  ulilwl  the  Pe^tinns  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  ReoiarhB  nn  tbe 

it  itate  of  the  Copyright  QneatiDQ.     Luiidon  ;  Edwanl  Muxon,  Dover 
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and  the -parent  of  Social  GonfosioDS  which  never  abo 
end. 

That  your  petitioner  does  not  undertake  to  say  what 
penae  in  money  this  kboor  of  his  may  deserve ;  vbe 
deserves  any  recompense  in  money,  or  whether  money 
quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like. 

That  the  law  does  at  least  protect  all  persons  in  seQ 
production  of  their  hibour  at  what  they  rmn  get  for  i 
market-places,  to  all  lengths  of  time.  Much  more  tl 
the  law  does  to  many,  but  so  much  it  does  to  all,  and  1 
this  to  none. 

That  your  petitioner  cannot  discover  himself  to  ha 
unlawfully  in  this  his  said  labour  of  writing  books,  or 
become  criminal,  or  have  forfeited  the  law's  protection 
Contrariwise,  your  petitioner  believes  firmly  that  he  is 
in  said  labour ;  that  if  he  be  found  in  the  long-run 
written  a  genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit  therein  ai 
towards  England,  and  English  and  other  men,  will  be  < 
able,  not  easily  estimable  in  money  ;  that,  ou  the  otb 
,,  if  his  book  proves  false  or  ephemeral,  he  and  it  will  be  i 

ii :;  J  and  forjjotten,  and  no  harm  done. 

;^j  I  That,  in  this  manner,  your  petitioner  plays  no  uni 

,;f-.i|j  against  the  world ;  his  stake  being  life  itself,  so  to  si 

ji;i{fc|  the  penalty  is  deatli   by  starvation),  and   the    worL 

ii|S|  nothing  till  it  sees  the  dice  thrown  ;  so  that  in  any 

■   in  world  cannot  lose. 

■.::H 

■^  That  in  the  happy  and  loug-doubtful  event  of  th< 

going  in  his  favour,  your  petitioner  submits  that  tli 
■^  winnings  thereof  do  belong  to  him  or  his,  and  that  i 

mortal  has  justly  either  part  or  lot  in  them  at  all,  now 
forth,  or  forever. 

^May  it  therefore  please  your  Honoumble  House  to 
him  in  said  happy  and  long-doubtful  event;  and  (by 
your   Copyright   Bill)   forbid   all   Thomas    Teggs    anc 
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ixtraneous  persoiia,  entirely  unconcerned  iu  tliis  adventure  of 
liis,  to^steal  from  him  hia  small  winnings,  for  a  space  of  sisty 
yeara  at  shortest.     After  sixty  years,  unless  your  Honourable 
House  provide  otherwise,  they  may  begin  to  steal. 
And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray, 

Thomas  Cablyle." 

A  letter  from  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  Wordsworth,  dated 
from  the  Temple,  2L'd  November  1837,  i-efers  both  to  hia  own 
Bill  on  Copyright,  and  to  a  project  for  publishing  his  friend's 
Poems  connected  with  the  Continental  Tour  of  1H20,  along 
with  Dorothy  Wordswortli's  -Toitrnnl  of  tliat  tour  : — 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  am  gieatly  obliged  and  honoured  by 
your  letter,  which  will  he  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  opposition  to  uiy  Bilh  I  have  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  leave  to  introduce  it  on  Hth  December,  which  I 
expect  to  be  granted  without  the  necessity  of  my  exhausting  my 
resources  by  making  a  speech,  and  without  discussion.  The 
second  reading — on  which  I  presume  any  opposition  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Tegg  may  de.sign  will  be  given — cannot  take  place 
UU  after  Christmas,  I  think  it  will  be  vety  useful,  if  Mr, 
Soutlicy  will,  when  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  loss,  use 
his  influence  witii  his  Parliamentary  friends  to  support  it. 

I  am  sure  your  admirers — now  happily  embracing  all  who 
love  English  poetry  for  its  own  sake — will  see  with  unmingled 
pleasure  the  republication  of  your  poems  in  the  setting  of 
Miss  Wordsworth's  work  ;  and  I  trust  no  doubt  on  the  subject 
will  prevent  us  from  seeing  tlie  pieces  we  have  loved  for  them- 
selves rendered  more  iutoresttng  by  such  an  association. 

Trusting  we  shall  soon  hear  of  your  entire  restoration  to 
Iiealth,  and  receive  the  best  and  liappiest  proofs  of  your  being 
ill  healthiest  spirits,—!  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  most  truly 
.yours,  T.  N.  Talfodkd." 


Writing  to  liia  friend  Rowan  Hamlltoti  early  in  ti 
iiij5  year,  Wordsworth  referred  to  souie  matters  of  bti 
interest,  and  also  to  the  subject  of  copyi-iglit : — 

"  Ryilal  Jifnunf,  Janaarf  i 

I  iiow  distinctly  understand  yon  ;  and  as  to  oai 
leading  points,  viz.  availing  myself  of  publicatiott 
your  Society,  I  may  say  that  if  tliere  had  been  ai 
papers  anything  of  the  kind  yon  wish  for,  I  sha 
gladly  forwarded  it  to  you.  But  it  is  not  so;  n 
undertake  to  promise  anything  of  the  kind  for  (] 
Though  prevailed  upon  hy  Mr.  Coleridge  to  writs 
Pre/ace  to  my  Poems,  which  tempted,  or  rather  fora 
add  a  Supplement  to  it,  and  induced  by  my  fri«l 
him  to  write  the  Eim>j  upon  Epitaphs  now  app 
The  Excursion,  but  first  composed  for  The  frieni 
never  felt  inclined  to  writi;  criticiaiu,  though: 
talkid,  and  am  daily  liilking,  a  great  deal.  Ij 
several  years  yonnger,  out  of  friendship  to  you  i 
would  sit  down  to  the  task  of  giving  a  body  to  mj 
upon  Uie  essentials  of  poetry — a  subject  which  coul 
properly  treated  without  adverting  to  the  other  bra 
Fine  Art ;  but  at  present,  with  so  much  before  me  thi 
wish  to  do  in  verse,  and  the  melancholy  fact  brought  daj 
and  more  home  to  my  conviction,  that  intellectual  lal 
its  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  injuriou 
bodily  powers,  and  especially  to  my  eyesiglit,  I  should 
deceiving  myself,  and  misleading  you,  were  I  bo  etl< 
hope  that,  much  as  I  could  wish  to  be  your  fellow-i 
however  humbly,  I  shall  ever  become  so.  .  ,  . 

There  are  obviously,  even  in  criticism,  two  ways  of  ■ 
the  minds  of  men :  the  one  hy  treating  the  matter  ; 
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■caiTj-  it  immediately  to  the  synipatbies  of  the  mauy  ;  and  the 
other,  by  niming  at  a  few  select  and  superior  minds,  that  might 
each  become  a  ceutre  for  illustrating  it  in  a  popular  way.  Mr. 
Coleridge,  whom  yoii  allude  to,  acted  upon  the  world  to  a  great 
extent  through  [the  latter  of]  these  processes ;  and  there  caunot 
be  a  doubt  that  your  Society  might  serve  the  cause  of  juat 
thinking,  and  pure  taste,  should  you,  as  President  of  it,  hold 
up  to  view  the  desirableness  of  fii-st  conveying  to  a  few,  through 
that  channel,  reflections  upon  Literatme  and  Art,  which,  if  well 
meditated,  would  be  sure  of  winning  their  way  directly,  or  in 
their  indirect  results,  to  a  gradually  widening  circle. 

You  are  right  in  your  recollection  that  I  named  to  yon  the 
subject  of  foreign  piracy  as  injurious  to  English  authors,  and  1 
may  add  now  tliat  if  it  could  he  put  a  stop  to,  I  believe  that  it 
would  rarely  happen  that  successful  writei-s,  in  works  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  at  least,  would  stand  in  need  of  pensions 
from  Government,  or  would  feel  themselves  justilled  in  accept- 
ing them.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  spoken  a  great  deal  to 
members  of  Parliament  of  all  parties,  and  with  several  distin- 
guished Americans.  I  have  also  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  it,  and  dwi^It 
upon  the  same  topic  in  a  letter  which  I  had  occasion  to  write 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Jlr.  Lytton  Bulwer,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
drew  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  it  during  the  hist  session, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  said,  in  answer  to  him,  that  the  attention 
of  Government  had  already  been  directed  to  the  measui-e,  and 
that  it  woidd  not  be  lost  sight  of— or  something  to  that  pur- 
pose. I  may  claim  some  credit  for  my  exertions  in  this  basi- 
nes3,  and  fuU  as  much  or  more  for  the  pains  which  1  have 
taken  fur  many  years  to  interest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  extension  of  the  terras  of  copyright — a  measure  which  I 
trust  is  about  to  bo  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  the  exer- 
tions of  my  admirable  friend  Serjeant  Talfourd.  To  him  1  have 
written  upon  tlie  argnment  move  than  once.     When  this  is 
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effected,  I  trust  the  other  part  of  the  sabject  will  be 
with  spirit ;  and  if  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  whose  dc 
the  matter  lies,  should  be  remiss,  I  tnist  he  will  be  si 
through  Parliament,  to  which  desirable  end  the  servic 
tinguished  Societies  like  yours,  and  the  notice  of  the 
by  men  of  letters,  in  reviews  or  otherwise,  would  gie 
tribute.  Good  authors,  if  justice  were  done  to  them 
own  and  foreign  countries,  now  that  reading  is  sp 
spreading  so  widely,  would,  very  few  of  them,  be 
except  through  their  own  fault" 

The  letters  which  follow  are  arranged  in  chrc 
order.  Those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Houghton,  an 
are  printed  in  this  biography  of  Wordsworth,  becauj 
numerous  allusions  to  the  poet — to  his  work,  his  opio 
his  influence — which  they  contain. 

J.  X,  Talfmird  to  JFordstwrth. 

**  Shrewsbury,  21  tl  Mard 

My  deak  Sir, — The  second  reading  of  the  Copyr 
stands  for  Wednesday,  Uth  April,  when  I  shall,  if 
move  it  The  booksellers  threaten  me  with  a  ver 
opposition — and  the  doctrinaire  party  are  inclined  to 
them  ; — so  that  we  must  muster  all  our  strength.  Th 
part  of  the  measure  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Board  c 
and,  therefore,  now  forms  no  part  of  my  Bill.  .  .  . 

Jii^jh-^.  I  propose  boldly  to  meet  the  opposition  on  the  questi 

extended  period  of  copyriglit; — for  if  this  should  be  < 

I. 

^;V  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  legislate  for  minor  details 

:;*^?i  :.  Ever  truly  yours,  T.  N.  Talfo 


W" 


JFordsicorfh  to  IV,  E,  Gladstone, 


:Vi.;:|v  :  **  Rydrd^  Kendal,  March  23, 

■■:■;''  My  dear  ^Ir.  Gladstone, — Most  probably  I  am 
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to  unnecessary  trouble  by  this  letter,  which  ia  written 
ilely  to  remind  you  that  the  second  reading  of  Serjeant 
.fourd's  Bill  stands  for  Wednesday,  April  11.  In  a  letter 
;ved  this  morning  Serjeant  Talfourd  tells  lue  that  the 
tksellers  (rapacious  creatures  as  they  are)  are  getting  up  a 
iry  strong  opposition  to  his  motion,  and  will  be  supported  by 
Doctrinaires  (who  are  they  t — Warburton  and  Grote  and  id 
1U5  tnnnc,  I  suppose).  Upon  the  general  merits  of  this 
[oestion  it  would  be  pi^sumptnous  in  me  to  enter  in  a  letter 
yon.  But  as  to  my  own  interest  in  it,  it  may  not  be  super- 
Itioiis  to  say  tliat  wilhiu  the  last  three  years  or  so  my  poetical 
rritings  have  proJnced  for  me  nearly  £1500,  and  that  much 
fae  greatest  part  of  them  either  would  be  public  property  to- 
ponow,  if  I  should  die,  or  would  become  so  in  a  very  few 
rears.  Is  this  just,  or  cannot  a  state  of  law  which  allows  the 
ossibility  of  such  injustice  be  favourable  to  the  production  of 
jlid  litei-ature,  ia  any  department  of  what  is  usually  called 
lelles  Lettres  ?— Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  "Woudswohtii. 

I  need  not  say  how  much  I  would  rejoice   to  see  you  at 
lydal  Mount," 

JF.  E.  Qkdshue  to  WmUirwik 

"  London,  March  SGth,  1838. 
My  DF.Ait  Mr.  Woildswoktii, — 1  have  received  this  morning 
your  note  of  the  23d,  and  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  I  can, 
with  better  reason,  reciprocate  the  wish  you  kindly  express 
for  my  appearance  at  liydnl  Mount.  I  aui  firm  and  staunch  in 
support  of  Talfourd'a  Bill,  and  I  confidently  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  carry  liim  through.  It  may  not  be  able  to  save  our 
literature  permanently,  but  its  tendency  is  that  way,  and  this 
should  be  enough.  A  ground  not  less  strong  I  certainly 
recognise  in  the  anomaly  now  existing,  and  the  extreme  dis- 
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advantage  at  which  literary'  property  stands,  as  < 
other  aad  meaner  kinds. 

At  present,  1  am  looking  forward  to  a  busy 
House  of  Commons,  particulnrlj  ou  account  of  the  t^ 
the  Negro  apprenticeship ;  but  before  Serjeant  Talfi 
comes  on,  I  hope  to  be  more  at  leisure.  This  mort 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Southey  for  the  first  tin 
Fenwick's,  which  I  owe  to  Taylor  ;  I  have  uot  yet  fbi 
obligation  he  imposed  on  me  by  making  me  known 
self. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 
W.  R  Gi 

Frederici  Pollock  to  Wordsicorth. 

"  26(A  i 
As  I  think  the   present  law  very  defective   \ 
shall  certainly  support  the  second  reading." 

Travers  Twiss  to  Wvrdsworth. 

"  lionAon,  March 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  in  these  times  of  party  excil 
is  very  difficult  to  get  the  calmer  and  higher  interest 
attended  to,  even  though  they  come  with  such  a  recoi 
tion  08  yours." 

Ll.-Gfii.  Sir  WdUam  Gomm  to  rf'orilswurlh. 

"SQlh  March 
Would   that   ray  influence  were    a   thousand    tinn 
^extensive  and  commanding  than  I  feel  it  to  be— for  wh 
patter  of  high  gratification  to  hiive  such  an  appeal  : 
,  accompanied  with  expreBsious  so  flattering  from 
flaarler,  I  cannot  but  feel  conscious  at  the  same  time  t 

'"do  nil-  n, \  ,..   Mislice  in  beUeving  that  I  have 

.,,lvftiicement  of  sound  Literati 
1^  whom  We  owe  its  developmei 
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loiigli  I  feel  assuied  that  Buike's  eatiiuate  of  some  services 

11  which  he  had  borne  a  part  (aiitl  a  very  large  one)  in  rendering 

the  State  '  that  between  money  ami  such  sei-vices  there  is 

common  measure  of  comparison ;  they  are  quantities  incom- 

lensnnible '  applies  with  a  ten-fold  force  in  the  case  here 

adduced — inasmuch  as  tlie  services  here  rendered  are  for  nil 

States,  and  for  all  Time — still,  there  has  always  appeared  to 

me  eomethiLg   monstrous   in    the   existing   relation  between 

author,  and  bookseller,  or  publisher,  as  regards  remuneration  of 

this  sort ;  a  positive  reversing  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  as 

we  find  it  obtains  in  all  matters  else  ;  a  subservience  j>ro  tanto 

of  the  spiritual  to  the  material." 

Jlichard  M.  Milnes  to  SVordswoiik. 

" -Ifi  Pall  Mall,  March  m. 

My  DKAR  SlE,— If  Talfourd'a  Bill  comes  on  on  Wednesday 
the  1 1th,  I  will  take  care  to  be  in  my  place,  and  briug  down  any 
friends  I  can.  I  hear  both  booksellers  and  printers  are  sworn 
agftinst  it.  and  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  House 
supporters  of  an  opposition  to  it,  among  those  who  in  their 
ignorant  assertions  of  individual  independence  dislike  any 
recipitwal  obligations  between  parent  and  posterity. 

I  hope  to  lay  a  small  volume  of  poems  at  your  feet  before 
many  weeks  are  over,  and  shall  take  your  criticism  as  kinder 
than  your  praise. — Detieve  me,  ray  deal'  Sir,  your  obedient  and 
obliged,  EiCHAKD  M.  Milnes." 

Fmnris  L!i>ijd  tu  WirrdsKiirlh, 

"  BiTmiiigkain^  Ayril  Alh,  1838, 
My  DEUi  Siu,— I  aui  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2d  April. 
The  Bill  of  S'  Talfoiird  is  undoubtedly  a  means  of  rendering 
tardy  justice  to  authors. 

Free  Trade  is  all  very  plausible  when  reciprocity  is  its 
basis.  If  booksellers  cannot  produce  £irtvrstoiis  themselves. 
thwy  must  pay  a  proportionate  duty. 
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You  may  depend  npoD  me  using  any  little  n 
vay  to  draw  membeis'  attention  to  the  aecond  re 
Bill.  From  a  letter  I  had  from  Joha  a  day  o 
expect  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastei 
Edward's  Grammar  School  in  this  town,  vacant 
advancement  to  the  Deanery  of  Jersey.  His  I 
would  afford  us  all  much  pleasure. — I  am,  my  d< 
very  sincerely,  Fbanci 

Henrt/  Crabb  Bobiiuon  to  W&rdstcorth, 


"  This  is  a  very  abort  note  to  send  so  long  a  d 
have  DO  lighter  matter  to  fill  up  with.  I  saw  Mo: 
day.  He  is  going  on  with  the  Sonnets.  As  q 
concur  with  me  in  the  objection  to  a  thick  voluia 
I  do  not  persist  in  mine.  It  will  probably  be  : 
companion  in  every  future  journey  I  tak&  I  wiE 
not  six,  but  six-acore,  new  ones,  I  wish  it  had 
me  in  time  to  draw  up  for  your  consideration 
arrangement  of  wliich  something  of  this  kind  wov 
the  rule : — 

I  do  not  mean  precisely  thi 
way.  Of  the  Copyright  Bills  I 
new.  I  have  written  a  jocu 
Mihies,  urging  him  to  follow 
of  Txird  Grey,  who  said  that  i 
contest  should  arise  between  t 
(  and  the  plebeians,  he  would  i 
order.  So  must  lie  (Milnes), 
conflict  between  publishers  an< 
suine  to  take  his  station  among 

That  otherwise  tlie  Muses 
look  mainly  to  the  Rads — not  i 
[   I  hope. 


La  bella  natura. 


I'lace. 


The  Church. 


Political. 


Jloral. 
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"here  is  little  Loril  John,  not  only  Ministerial  leader,  but 

■rliamentary  Musagetes,  backed  by  TaUoui'd  and  Bulwer;* 

on    the    Couscrvative   side   only    Ben — the   defender  of 

impenitent   thief   on   tiie   Cross   across  I>an  O'Connell'a 

bealogy !  ! 

Seriously  speaking,  if  you  keep  but  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  and 
^  Peel,  your  Bill  is  in  no  danger. 
I'OE  personalia   none  for  tiie  present. — Affectionate  regards, 
B.,  etc.,  etc. 
h  Ajiril  1S38.  H.  C.  KoBlNSON." 


T.  N.  Talfunnl  h  W<.f<hworlh. 

"  Temple,  Wh  April  1S38. 
My  deak  Sir. — 1  am  aorry  you  aliould  have  been  annoyed 
tout  a  thing  so  foreign  to  your  habits  aa  a  petition.  It  was 
Hy  a  casual  thought  of  mine ;  and  I  own  on  reflection  I  think 
would  be  more  dignified  to  rest  the  case  on  the  simple 
louuda  of  justice — only  referring  to  individual  cases  as  illus- 
ative  uf  the  principle.  Bo  not,  therefore,  trouble  yourself 
rtlier  on  the  subject. 

The  low  selfishness  of  the  Publishers,  and  their  inducing 
le  poor  printei-s  and  their  devils  to  fancy  that  their  trade  will 
B  destroyed,  provokes  me  almost  to  expose  some  of  them. 

lUt  I  shall  forbear.     Only  think  of  ,  who  lias  swindled 

out  of  the  life  of  ,  and  is  proposing  to  pay  his 

ireditors  (poor  authors  among  them)  some  5d.  in  the  pound, 
>eing  one  of  the  loudest  in  opposition  to  a  measure  which  may 
five  some  possible  benefit  to  the  most  meritorious  of  the  class 

he  has  thus  injured !    There  are and  — — ■,  again,  who 

bave    made   £16,000  by  the .while   the   author 

only  received    X2000 — actually   enriched  by  him — peti- 
tioning  againat   it.      It  is  too  bad.      And  the  Times  setting 


*  I  should  Lave  ikdded  the  li< 


iwich  P«iuluDer. 
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up  a  bookseller's  Imck  named  as    the  repre 

authors,  -when  the  editor  knows  that  every  author  of  ( 
— yourself,  Sotitliey,  Campbell,  Sloore,  Bulwer,  Hersc 
family  of  poor  Sir  Walter,  Miss  Maiiiiieau,  Miss 
liabbage :  iu  short,  every  author  of  any  repute- 
anxious  that  the  bill  should  pass.  I  am  afraid  we 
beaten ;  but,  for  my  own  poor  part,  I  shall  be  nobly 
by  the  recollection  of  having'  attempted  to  obtain  sonn 
of  justice  for  one  to  whom  I  owe  as  great  a  debt  of  j 
as  can  be  owed  by  one  human  being  to  another. — W 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  I  remain,  my  i 
ever  faithfully  yours,  T.  N. '. 

EtlmmJ  Ihrmmin  h  IFurdrnwUt. 

"Ne'ebvf 

...  I  have  intended  from  the  first  to  give  that  j 
support  iu  my  power :  and  if  it  went  even  further  iu 
the  rights  of  aathors,  I  should  support  it  still  more  c 
If,  by  adopting  this  course,  I  am  also  promoting  a 
in  which  you  take  an  interest,  I  assure  you  it  will  a< 
to  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  shall  give  my  vote  ;  i 
■we  do  differ,  as  you  remind  me,  in  politics,  yet  oaf, 
more  grateful  subjects — 

Sympntliiea  tlicre  tire 
MoT«  tmnquil,  jret  perhnps  of  kindred  birth,  i 
Th&t  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  tUouglit. 

.And  on  these  there  may  be  a  sufficient  community  o 

■  And  sentiment  between  ub  to  allow  of  all  minor  di; 

VJXg  forgotten,  and  ensure  any  communication  you  n: 

make  me  being  received  with  the  honour  due  to  ti 

tbiDut  his  being  remembered  as  a  politician,  or  admit 

Bger.     I,  at  least,  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  y 
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latter  title  to  him  with  whose  thoughts  it  was  my  delight  to 
become  familiar 

In  daye  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  jirivnte  ; 

and  to  which,  even  now,  when  I  have  launched  my  bark  on 
the  distempered  flood  of  public  life,  I  am  wont  to  reeur  with 
more  constancy  and  pleasure  than  to  those  of  any  other  author, 
and  ever  find  in  them  '  a  power  to  virtue  friendly.' 

If  I  have  said  more  in  answer  to  your  letter  than  you  may 
think  it  called  for,  I  have  only  one  excuse  to  make.  As  the 
representative  of  yonr  native  to\vu,  I  might  claim  some  privi- 
lege of  speech;  but  more  than  that,  when  the  author  of  T!ie 
£xcKTsion  apologises  as  being  unknown  to  one  who  lias  most 
of  what  he  has  given  to  the  world  by  heart,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  that  the  latter  should  in  return  avail  himself  of  the 
only  opportunity  he  may  ever  have  of  thanking  him  for  all  he 
.liafl  owed  him,  and  more  than  he  can  ever  repay, — Believe  me 
to  be,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your  very  obedient  and  faitliftd 
servant,  Edward  IIoitSMAS." 

Sir  Jlol^rt  II.  In.jlu  to  irordimnih. 

"  Milton  Bnjnn,  April  23il,  1838. 
Mr  DEAB  Mil.  WonDSWOUTir, —  ...  I  do  not  personally 
anticipate  any  unfavourable  result  to  a  measure  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  partly  hy  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  partly 
by  Lord  Mabon  and  myself,  as  well  as  by  Jlr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fonrd,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  very  force  of  names,  it  is  proved  to 
be  no  party  measure ;  and  yet  it  has  a  support  on  the  Treasury 
Beticb,  which  will  make  its  rejection  discreditable  to  the 
Goveranienl.  Spring  Rice  ought  not  to  put  his  name  to  any 
Bill  which  his  colleagues  are  prepared  to  oppose.  ,  .  .  The  only 
danger,  io  fact,  which  I  aulictpate  is  from  our  security  of 
;  bat  in  consequence  of  your  letter  I  have  written  n 
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private  note  to  the  Clmncellor  of  the  Exclieqi 
side,  aud  to  Sir  Tliomas  Fremantle  on  the  otb( 
courae,  possible  that  a  coinhinatiou  of  Hume 
and  the  three  or  four  other  doctrinaires  in  the 
posey  of  Radicals  under  Mr.  Wakley,  Tniiy  take  ua  fe 
but  I  think  that  the  above  letters,  if  received  by 
ought  to  defend  us  from  such  a  result ;  and  in  fair 
a  full  House,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  be  defeat«( 
nie  always,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours. 

Robert 


r.T  ^M 
:s  ftiP 


T.  N.  Tiil/onyd  to  IfoTdsiPori/i.. 

"  Ttmplt, 
My  dear  Sill. — Accept  my  warmest  thanks 
kind  and  encouraging  letter,  and  for  your  permissio 
lish  it.  I  have  thought  it  so  important  to  our  can 
crisis,  not  only  aa  giving  your  high  sanction  to  the 
but  as  exphiining  the  gi'ounds  on  which  authors 
petition  that  I  liave,  through  Mr.  Moxon,  procured  it* 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  to-day,  and  send  you  a  co 
paper.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  delicions  sonn< 
you  have  many  returns  of  the  season  which  inspired 
I  preferred  the  Morning  Post,  both  as  having  ste 
vocated  the  cause  of  authore  in  this  question,  and  as  s 
political  opinions  akin  to  your  own.  .  ,  .^Believ- 
dear  Sir,  ever  faithfully  youre,  T.  N.  Talf 

T.  N.  Talfmud  to  Jt'orihicorih. 

"  Uouxt  of  Commons,  April  I 
Mt  DEAlt  Sib, — I  am  greatly  obliged  and   deligh 
your  letter  of  to-day.  ...  It  did  Ihe  cause  great  serv 

•  Probably  tha  sonnet  begiiiliinj; — 
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Uoxon  has  published  my  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
I  Bill,  and  will  be  certain  to  send  it  to  you.  I  feel  Sir 
Bobei't  Peel  is  not  with  us.  He  was  in  the  House  during  my 
■peech  oil  Wednesday  ;  but  left  it,  aud  did  not  return  for  the 
division.  H  we  do  not  succeed  this  year,  we  must  try  to 
Dplify  our  measure — and  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  ultimately 
prevail — long  (I  hope  very  many  years)  before  it  would  be  too 
late  to  do  you  something  like  justice.  With  kind  remem- 
brances to  JIis.  Wordsworth — I  am,  ever  most  truly  yours, 
T.  N.  Talfourd." 


T.  N.  Tiil/oitrd  to  ir^dfu-orth. 

"  t'ourl  of  Coimnon  Phot, 
Watmimttr,  2!«(  J^int  1838, 

My  UEAU  Siu, — You  will  not  be  wholly  unprepared  f«  hear 
that  our  hopes  of  passing  the  Copyright  Bill  are  over  for  this 
Session.  It  has  not,  however,  been  defeated,  but  withrdawn, 
to  be  introduced  iu  its  now  complete  state  on  the  fii'st  day  of 
oext  Sessiou.  You,  I  am  sure,  will  believe  that  Sir  Bobert 
Inglis,  Lord  Mahon,  and  myself,  did  not  adopt  this  painful 
course  without  the  strongest  conviction  that  it  was  the  best 
with  reference  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure.  Last 
tiigbt  was  fixed  for  the  re-committal  of  the  Bill — which  has 
been  much  altered  in  its  details  but  is  unchanged  in  principle, 
except  that  it  does  not  now  give  any  extension  of  term  in 
cases  where  the  author  has  assigned  all  possible  interests  in  his 
work.  It  was  the  last  night  on  which  we  could  hope  to  get 
into  committee,  so  as  to  give  the  Bill  a  chance  even  of  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  probable  close  of 
the  Session,  so  that  postponing  it  to  another  night  would  have 
been  useless.  Lord  John  played  a  wary  and  cunning  part;  he 
was  not  there,  but  the  economists  and  other  foes  of  the  Bill 
mustered  in  great  strength,  while  our  friends,  though  they  had 

VOL.  III.  T 
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been    urged   by  our  excellent   frieml   and   most   use 
Holmes,  wei-e  thinly  scattered  over  the  Conservative  b 

The  urder  of  the  day  was  not  read  till  half-past  nil 
during  the  evening  we  held  several  consultations — an 
not  till  the  last  moment,  when,  on  coiupariay  the  t 
members  in  the  House  with  those  who  had  voted  ht 
found  that  we  must  be  outvoted,  that  we  determined 
to  Mr.  William  Gladstone's  recommendation,  and  with 
apparent  possession  of  the  field.  He,  therefore,  as  a 
the  Bill,  on  my  moving  its  re-committal,  rose  and  si 
that,  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  Session,  the  pasain* 
Bill  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  wiser  course  would  be  i 
draw  it  till  next  Session.  To  this  (as  arranged)  I  , 
Sir  Kobert  Inglis  concurred,  and  with  a  pledge  to  ii 
the  Bill  on  the  firat  day  of  next  Session  I  yielded.  2 
would  liave  done  us  great  mischief,  a  victory  scarci 
good ;  aud,  therefore,  with  a  very  sad  heart,  I  conse 
that  course  whicli  postix>nes  our  hopes  till  the  comrner 
of  the  next  session.  As  the  publishers  are  now  frie 
the  measure,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt  that  if  m 
I  introduce  it  as  early  as  we  propose,  and  take  it  thrc 
stages  before  the  busines.?  thickens,  and  the  patience  of 
the  philosophic  Badicals  be  exhausted,  standing  now 
majorities,  we  shall  succeed. 

I  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  admirable  and  trim 
remarks  of  your  long  letter.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ; 
have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  such  communications  as  tb 
have  done  so  little  to  deserve  them.  I  shall  preserve  i 
fully,  and  reverently,  against  the  time  when  its  reasunin 
again  be  needed. 

Assuring  you  that  I  can  never  forsake  a  cause  whi' 
been  graced  and  (to  my  mind  at  least),  consecrated  by  tl 
port  of  your  genius,— I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  fail 
and  respectfully  youre,  T.  N.  Talfoui 


1 
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ir.  E.  Ghdslonf  to  JVordsamlh. 

"H.  of  r.,J„„e  21,  1838. 

My  ueak  Mr..  Wordsworth. — I  am  most  anxious  that  tlie 
suggestion  tendered  by  me  last  night  to  Seijeaiit  Talfourd,  that 
he  should  postpone  the  Copyright  Bill  to  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session,  should  not  create  a  misconception  in  yonr 
miud ;  and  I  will  just  state  in  a  few  words  what  reasons  chiefly 
induced  me  to  offer  such  advice,  with  the  previous  concurrence 
of  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
There  were  these  three  subjects  taken  jointly  ;  that  the  House 
of  Commons  last  evening  was  not  in  a  favoiimhlc  state,  as  the 
Badicals  had  mustered  to  support  the  New  Zealand  Bill,  and 
oppose  the  Lord's  Day  and  Copyright  Bills:  that  yoii  have  at  pre- 
aent,  from  the  divisions  which  have  taken  place,  an  admirable 
Parliamentary  position  from  wliich  to  commence  operations 
when  next  we  meet;  and  lastly,  what  ia  most  important,  that 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  near  an  inipo.'isibility  to  carry  the 
Bill  during  the  present  Session.  The  Lords  might  have  been 
expected  to  say,  '  This  is  a  measure  which  requires  time  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  several  interests  affected  by  it,  and  time 
we  cannot  give  it  amidst  the  crowd  of  measures  which  are 
pressed  upon  us  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session.'  It  was  there- 
fore simply  upon  a  consideration  of  what  was  best  for  the  Bill 
itself  that  it  was  postponed.  Before  next  Easter  I  hope  it 
will  be  law. 

Thanks  for  your  new  sonnet  in  the  Quarlerli/—l\te  Ilaydon 
pictare  of  Xapoleon  always  reminds  me  of  that  fine  stanza  in 
HanzoQi's  Ode  : — * 

Oh  !  quante  voUe  al  tiicitu 
Morir  d'un  giomo  inerte, 
Chinali  i  rai  falminei, 
Le  bno^iii  ul  sen  coDserte, 
Slette,  e  del  dl  che  Airono 
L'  usoIm  il 


^  Hmuodi's  It  einqut  aaggio.     Ode  in  morfe  di  SapoUone,  U.  78-B4. 
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Ei  ripenso  le  mobili 

Tende,  e  i  percoEsi  valli, 

K  il  lampo  dei  manipoli 

E  I'oridu  dei  ravulli, 

E  il  coDcitato  imperio 

E  il  («lere  obbedir. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  grave  piece  of  impertineniS 
quote  while  writing  to  you; — a  thought  which  struck 
before  I  liad  written  all  the  lines,  hut  half  seemed  a 
tionable  as  the  whole,  anJ  less  intelligible.  It  is  a 
aspect  of  the  subject  from  yours,  but  is  also  legit 
Believe  me,  with  much  regard,  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Glad! 

WoTilsicorlh  II)  IF.  E.  Gladstone. 

My  DEAii  Mr.  Gladstone,  —  Your  decision  w( 
judicious;  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  and  cordially 
your  exertions  on  this  occasiou,  and  through  the 
business,  and  for  your  kind  letter.  The  cause  is  at 
just,  and  the  measure  so  expedient,  that  I  have  not  a  i 
the  principle  being  carried,  provided  those  who  underat 
question  (which  they  cannot  do  without  being  sensibi 
importance)  support  it  with  due  zeal  in,  and  out  of, 
ment.  If  you  can  point  out  any  way  in  which  I 
iiseful,  I  should  be  happy  to  do  my  best.  You  are 
aware  of  the  reasons  why  Sir  K.  Peel  withholds  his  s 
he  was  ao  obliging  as  to  state  thein  in  a  letter  to  me.  ] 
it  would  be  as  well,  however,  if  I  should  briefly  givi 
His  difficulties  are  three. 

\st.  If  we  grant  extension  of  right  to  authors,  says  I 

le  withheld  from  applicants  for  patents  ?     How 

^originality  of  a  work  be  defined  so  as  to  discriminate 

I  plagiarism  ?  and  lastly,  how  can  we  prevent  works 

Reprinted  in  countries  over  which  we  have  no  juriedictii 
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ranswered  these  several  objections  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
jBatiafactorily  as  I  thought ;  but  not,  I  fear,  to  Sir  E.'s  convic- 
tion. All  these  hesitations  arise  out  of  that  want  of  due 
conSdence  in  the  principles  of  justice,  which  is  the  bane  of  all 
practised  politicians. 

Thanks  for  your  animated  stanzas  from  Manzoni.  I  have 
often  heai-d  of  the  ode,  but  it  never  fell  in  my  way.  You 
ixave  puzzled  me  about  a  new  sonnet  of  miue  in  the  Quarterly  ; 
I  presume  the  last  number ;  what  can  it  be  ?  and  bow  could 
it  get  there  ?  I  have  lately  written  thiiteen  new  ones,  which 
will  appear  in  the  edition  of  the  whole  of  my  sonnets  in  <me 
volume  which  Moxon  is  about  to  publish ;  but  none  of  these 
were  ever  given  by  me  to  any  writer  in  that  review  or  any 


T.  N.  Tiil/oiird  lo  Wordmcorlh. 

" GUnarbach,  IQlli  AugaU  1838. 
Mr  DEAR  yiu, — Having  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  hope  to 
enjoy  some  repose  and  some  leisure  to  prepare  for  ihe  renewal 
of  the  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  great  and  the  per- 
manent in  literature,  1  trouble  you  with  a.  line  just  to  tell  you 
where  any  communication  from  you  will  find  me,  and  what  1 
intend  to  do,  if  you  approve  it,  preparatory  to  the  next  session. 
I  ought,  however,  first  to  inform  j'ou  bow  I  felt  and  acted 
with  respect  to  a  most  insidious  measure,  most  unhandsomely 
introduced  by  tliat  prince  of  meddlers  and  mischief-makers. 
Lord  Brougham,  While  I  was  on  circuit — without  any  com- 
munication to  me  or  any  one  connected  with  the  Copyright 
question  by  previous  exertions — after  our  Bill,  not  defeated, 
but  triumphant,  had  been  postponed  in  order  that  its  details 
might  receive  full  and  calm  examination  next  year — when 
many  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  measure,  acling  on 
this  arrangement,  had  paired  off  and  left  town — thb  sneering 
pumpbleteriat  laid  a  Bill  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords 
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after  a  speech  of  tlirt^  or  four  seatences — to  l 

no  one  could  ubject — which  would  meet  s 

sore  was  iot«Dded  to  remedj-— by  simply 

cial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  a  pow 

of  copyrights  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourteeti  3 

I  knew  Dotliing  of  this  Bill,  except  what  I  read 
papers ;  and  their  report  exceedingly  vexed  and  d 
I  saw  the  BUI  passiug  through  its  stages  withoal 
bad  uo  means  of  communicating,  except  at  long  in 
the  parties  interested.  I  bad  paired  otT  myself  ft 
intending  to  leave  town  immediately  on  the  clos 
cuit,  and  having  taken  this  place  from  the  end 
therefore  being  disqualified  for  voting  if  the  Bill  ci 
House  of  Commons — and  I  felt  that  it  was  calcul 
doubt  intended,  to  place  the  supporters  of  the  Cop 
ttou  in  a  false  position.  On  the  one  hand,  I  felt  t 
be  taking  a  great  responsibility  on  myself  to  oppo; 
which  rnvfld  produce  some  benefit  to  individuals  at 
to  Sir  Walter's  family — to  Soutbey— and,  above 
household ; — on  the  other,  I  was  convinced  that  i 
conceded  it  would  be  a  bar  to  our  obtaining  more  i 
and  that  it  would  be  a  most  degrading  position  i 
place  great  poets  or  thinkers  or  novelists — that  of 
to  such  men  as  Parke,  Alderson,  Lord  Wynford 
Brougham  liimself,  for  a  sort  of  alms  rendered  out  o 

When  I  reached  home  on  Friday,  5th  inst.,  my 
ment  was  not  diminished  ;  the  Bill  stood  for  a  th 
on  Monday  ; — Gladstone  had  left  town,  and  I  found  '• 
decidedly  for  passing  tlie  Bill, — Lord  Mahon  and 
rather  agaJust  it,  and  no  one  olse  knowing  or  carln< 
matter.  On  Mondny,  Lord  Lunsdowne  stopped  the 
i'  the  newspapers,  to  my  infinite  relief,  told  : 

wn — but  on  Tuesday  I  found  that  this 
at  Lord  B.  resolved  to  persevere.     I  rei 
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[toticrt  Inglis  to  see  him,  and  learn  Iiis  intentions— (for  I  woulJ 
tot  seek  him  myself  after  the  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken 
(f  another  measure  of  mine) — when  he  declared  he  would  per- 
levere  and  carry  the  Bill.  He  postponed  it  from  night  to 
night  all  the  week — till  Monday  last,  when  again  it  stood  for 
.  tliird  reading.  On  Sunday  I  met  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Lord 
Holland's ;  and  he  assured  me  he  should  oppose  the  Bill ;  and 
that  it  could  not  pass  the  Thirds,  as  the  lateness  of  the  session 
vould.  in  itself,  be  a  sufficient  rea'^on  with  all  parties.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  thought  myself  justilied,  after  waiting  a 
week,  in  fixing  my  departure  with  Mrs.  Talfoiird  and  all  the 
ebUdren, — who  are  sadly  pining  for  country  air—for  Tuesday, 
especially  as,  even  if  the  Bill  were  read  a  third  time  on  Mon- 
day, there  would  not  be  days  enough  remaining  of  the  session, 
.unless  it  were  unexpectedly  prolonged,  for  the  Bill  to  be 
smnggled  through  the  House  of  Commons.  On  Monday  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords  at  its  sitting — and,  having  been  obliged 
to  leave,  returned  at  eight,  when  I  found  the  House  up,  and  was 
told  by  the  clerk  who  remained  that  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
The  newspapers  have  since  informed  me  that  it  was  read  a 
"third  time  and  passed"  on  Monday.  If  this  be  true  it  must 
have  been  by  trickery — for  no  discnssion  is  reported,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  resolved  to  oppose  it  It  is  not,  however,  now 
important — forthePurliament,  being  prorogued  on  Monday,  ren- 
dered its  being  passed  through  the  Lower  House  impossible. 

As,  however,  this  Bill  will  probably  be  renewed  next  session, 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  your  feeling  respecting  it.  I  believe 
it  to  he  intended  by  Lord  Brougham  for  three  purposes— (l)To 
secure  to  himself  any  credit  there  may  be  in  legislating  upon 
the  question  ;  (2)  To  secure  to  himself  a  power  of  deciding  on 
the  claims  of  authors,  as  a  member  of  tlie  body  lie  proposes  to 
empower ;  (3)  To  disaim  the  advocates  of  the  larger  measure 
of  their  most  efficient,  though  not  their  best,  arguments — of 
those  which  are  supjiHed  by  existing  cases — by  tepresenting 
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a  would  n 


t  them.     I  1 


that  his  propositio 
if  not  to  forestall  him,  at  least  to  be  even  with  hii 
ducing  niy  measure  on  the  first  day  of  next  session, 
ing  it  forward  before  the  political  business  thicke 
shoold  wish  to  know  your  feeling  respecting  this  I 
may  be  driven  to  reject  ot  adopt  it. 

I  contemplate,  subject  to  your  judgment,  to  pi 
pnblish,  and  circulate  among  members  of  both  Hon 
next  se^ou.  a  little  book,  comprising  a  history  of  tb 
— my  two  speeches  on  it  corrected — your  letter  to  d 
do  not  object) — the  Bill,  as  it  will  be  introduced,  wiU 
all  the  clauses,  giving  the  reasons  for  them,  and  the 
which  may  arise  on  each — the  f^oimds  of  the  alterati* 
undergone— an  answer  to  the  latest  objections  raised 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  and  Lord  John  Kussell ;  and  fiiil 
notice  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  take  of  Lord  BD 
proceedings.  I  have  mentioned  this  intention  to  Sir' 
and  Lord  JIahou,  and  they  approve  it — so  does  Gla 
who  has  permitted  me  to  inscribe  the  work  to  him.  1 
ceed,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  some  extracts  from  ji 
and  admirable  letter  to  me  of  ITth  June  (that  which  yat 
me  to  preserve),  and  also  to  introduce  those  two  exquj 
nets  which  add  such  grace  to  a  just  cause  ?  'I 

We  arrived  here  ou  Thursday  evening.  .  .  .  The  i 
beauty  and  repose  of  the  place  repay  us  already.  \fl 
very  commodious  house,  on  a  gentle  slope  from  tfat 
embosomed  in  noble  trees,  and  backed  by  huge  rocks  1 
we  can  ascend  with  ease ;  and  the  course  to  which^l 
beautiful  wood-walks,  atfords  openings  of  noble  pro<| 
am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  your  '  stepping  westwi 
northward  this  autumn ;  else  1  need  not  say  how  pi 
Ji^py  we  should  be  to  receive  yoiL  We  have  taken  ti 
LUgust.  September,  and  October— and  do  not  ai 
111  the  middle  of  the  last.     Our  address  is  GI* 
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Cilpatrick,  by  Glasgow.     With  kimlest  remembrances  to 
L  Wordsworth  and  all  your  circle, — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
ratefully  and  faithfully  yours,  T.  N.  Talfourd." 


T.  N.  Tal/imrd  to  JFordiworth. 
"  3  StrgcttnVi  Inn,  Chanci 


!,  London, 


lEAR  Sll!, — Your  kiad  expression  of  a  wish  that  I 
look  in  upon  you  on  my  way  home  caused  many 
tinate  questlouings '  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of 
3  great  a  pleasure.  I  found,  however,  that  I  could 
%  enjoy  it  without  leaving  my  children  to  the  care  of  servants 
i  steam-packet,  ,  ,  .  and  therefore  I  resigned  the  hope  of 
;  you  until  the  spring  may  bring  you  again  to  us  in 
^don,  as  I  most  earnestly  hope  it  will.  On  further  con- 
ration  and  conversation  with  the  supporters  of  the  Copy- 
||ht  Bill  in  Scotland,  I  have  almost  resolved  to  forego  the 
i  of  publisliiog  anything  preparatory  to  the  re-introduc- 

(n  of  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  it  being 
vr  quite  easy,  1  shall  attempt  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
has  been  urged  on  me  that  a  previous  publication  would 
jipply  materials  and  excuse  for  the  rallying  and  arming  of  the 
Iverse  forces ;  and  I  incline  to  think  the  apprehension  just. 
m  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  will  be  well 
I  be  prepared  with  petitions,  either  singly,  from  each  author  of 
Ipiilatiuu,  or  jointly,  to  be  quietly  prepared,  and  produced  on 
le  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  We  might  certainly  thus  pre- 
)nt  a  formidable  array  of  the  greatest  names  which  our  age 
AS  produced,  and  if  each  autlior,  in  petitioning,  would  state 
in  own  individual  case,  the  force  of  all  combined  would  be  the 
feater. 

We  might  obtain,  not  merely  the  poeta,  headed  by  your- 
At,  and  the  novelists,  but  many  men  of  science,  like  Bab- 
Bge,  divines  like  Chalmers  (whom  I  am  glad  to  find  a  most 
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earnest  fiifnd  of  the  measure),  and  even  some  ■ 
lishers,  as  Smith  of  Glasgow,  Catlell  of  Ediol 
believe,  all  the  lady  writers,  from  Misa  Martiuef 
or  upwards.  Will  you  just  consider  it,  and  let  t 
feelings,  which,  first  of  all,  ought  by  me,  and  by  all 
of  the  cause,  to  be  regarded.  If  you  choose  to  p 
sumo  we  might  rely  on  Southey,  and  Moore, ; 
others  J  could  answer.  As  the  prayer  of  the  p( 
he,  not  for  any  individual  benefit,  but  for  a  genet 
justice  for  all  Authors  and  for  all  Time,  I  da 
degradation  in  preferring  them.  All  this,  howe' 
for  mature  consideration ;  so  we  shall  not  mak( 
movement  till  Parliament  meetB,  and  then  pre 
simultaneously,  if  at  alL 

We  have  had  a  delightful  holiday  in  ScotlandL 

you  are  enjoying  that  health  so  dear  and  so  vala 

— I  remaiu,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  most  truly  and  gM 

T.  N.  ' 

r.  y.  Talfourd  to  JTordftworth. 

•■  Strffianes  Inn,  Londott,  24(A  J 
My  dear  Siii, — As  the  session  of  Parliament  Jt 
approaching,  and  I  propose  as  early  as  possiblo 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  coj 
it  right  to  trouble  you  with  a  statement  of  my  p 
a  request  that  you  will  afford  me  the  assistance  ti 
solation  of  your  advice,  and,  if  you  should  deea 
suggested  proper,  that  you  would  lend  it  your  ] 
I  propose,  as  I  think  I  once  heforo  mentioned  to  3 
petitions  from  the  higher  class  of  authors, 
stating  his  own  case,  or  so  much  of  it  as  he 
stating  whether  his  copyrights  have  been  wholly 
assigned,  and  any  peculiar  circumstances  ■wl 
rendered  the  extension  of  the  term  of  copyxig] 
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luliarly  desiraltle  and  just.     I  wrute  a  letter  on  the  subject 

rday  to  Mr.  Southey ;  and,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  acquaint- 

ig  you  with  its  purport,  enclose  a  copy. 

If  yo«  should  Teel  no  objection  to  petition,  I  would  suggest 

■At  you  should  state  the  works  of  which  you  are  the  author, 

'hat  property  in  Ihe  copyright  of  each  you  retain,  the  long 

■iod  during  which  the  sale  was  limited  to  a  email  cii-cle,  by 

in  either  of  the  high  aim  with  which  they  were  written,  or 

le  hostility  of  criticism,  or  such  other  ground   as  you  may 

ik  fitting  for  statement  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  com- 

itive  recent  extension  of  their  sale,  and  the  tardy  commence- 

iment  of  the  ordinary  rewards  of  industrious  genius.     I  should 

not  use  yonr  petition,  however  much  I  should  feel  encouraged 

by  it,  unless  I  could  back  it  by  others  not  wholly  unworthy  to 

Bttend  it;  but  these  (so  far  as  that  character  can  be  given  to 

Buy  contemporary  authors)  I  have  little  doubt  of  obtainiug. 

The  petition  should  be  written  on  parchment,  should  be  headed 

'To  the  Ut.  Honble.  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled,'  and  should 

conclude  with  a  prayer  that  the  '  Hon.  House  will  pass  the 

Bill  before  it  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Copyright.' 

Jf  enclosed  in  a  cover  with  '  Parliamentary  Petition  '  inscribed 

on  it,  and  addressed  to  me  here,  it  will  reach  me  in  safety. 

In  the  belief  that  Mr.  ICohinson  is  with  you,  I  enclose  a 
bote  to  him,  but  have  left  it  unsealed  that  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
knd  you  may  read  it,  if  he  should  have  left  you,  as  it  relates 
to  a  subject  on  wliich  you  and  he  are  still  interested,  poor  Miss 
Lamb.  Jlr.  lEohinson  was  strongly  desirous  that,  during  her 
iUnesa,  she  should  be  removed  from  her  present  residence  at 
(Edmonttm,  to  the  protection  of  a  sister  of  Miss  Jones,  who  was 
ready  to  receive  her ;  and  the  note,  which  is  equally  fit  for  yonr 
perusal,  or  for  his,  relates  to  the  course  I  adopted,  and  the 
reason  why,  for  the  present,  that  purpose  was  suspended.  .  .  . 
I — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

T.  N.  TALFOtTRD." 
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T.  N.  I'dlfsmri  to  Jr,rrdawvrth. 

"  Strgcanft  Inn,  4th 
My  dear  Sin, — I  returned  the  draft  of  your 
out  feeling  any  incliuation  to  make  the  slightt 
As,  however,  auytliing  which  cornea  from  your 
the  greatest  weight,  I  should  be  happy   to  see 
two  paragraphs  embodying  the  views  you  say  yi 
liked  to  touch  on :  that  the  measure  would  affect' 
few  works,  and  those  precisely  the  works  whii 
require  its  aid — and  that  the  increasing  number 
necessarily  prevent  atiy  advance  in  tha  price  of  bd 
with  or  without  these  additions,  I  shall   be  bapp 
the  Petition  at  your  earliest  convenience.  .  ,  . — ] 
dear  Sir,  most  truly  and  respectfully  yours. 

T.  K.' 

T.  K  Talfourd  ta  IConiswortk. 

"SergeaM't  Inn,  U 
My  deah  SiR,^Yuu  might  well  ask,  in  the  to 
the  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  the  other  day 
become  of  the  poor  Copyright  Bill  ? '  Tfitn  l 
replied.  It  is  put  down  in  the  order  book  Qight  aft 
the  assurance  of  the  Government  that  they  n 
bringing  it  on.  A'oif  I  have  to  infurni  you  that  the 
peuse  is  over,  and  that  it  is  postponed  to  next  Sfl 
withstanding  repeated  promises  from  Lord  John. 
three  Thursday  eveuings  fixed  when  it  was  to  ft 
pi*ecedence,  it  has  never  advanced  a  stage  (nob  4 
since  that  disgraceful  night  when  Warbniton  prove 
divisibility  of  matter  on  the  body  of  the  House  a 
At  last  it  became  quite  hopeless;  and  though  I 
cheerfully  sacrificed  a  portion  of  the  circuit  to  ag 
chance  of  carrying  so  great  and  good  a  me&snre 
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to  make  the  sacrifice  without  any  such  prospect;  auil 
retired  at  two  o'clock  yesterday  morning  to  renew  our 
^tle  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session.  I  am  now  just 
luting  for  Oxford  to  begin  my  circuit.  .  .  . — I  remain,  my 
vt  Sir,  ever  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

T.  N.  Talfourd." 

r.  iV.  Tdfmird  to  UWdsworth. 

"  Rustdl  8q«art,  IStk  Augiut  1839. 

My  dear  Slit, — I  cannot  despatch  the  enclosed  letter,  which 

r.  Moxon  has  sent  to  be  franked,  without  an  expression  of 

imest  hope  that  yon  are  enjoying  health  among  your  Moun- 

;ns,  and  adding  to  the  stores  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  which, 

'hether  they  greatly  benefit  your  own  descendants  or  not,  will  be 

le  inheritance  of  man  for  all  time.   As  our  efforts  to  obtain  some 

>rtion  of  justice  for  the  class  of  which  you  are  the  head  have 

fciled  for  this  year,  I  now  propose  to  publish  in  a  little  volume, 

it  up  in  Moxon's  beat  style — -more  for  presents  than  for  sale 

—my  own  speeches  on  the  three  chief  occasions  of  debate — all 

he  petitions  for  the  Bill,  except  those  which  are  the  copies 

each  otiier — the  names  of  all  the  petitioners — a  little  history 

of  the  Bill  connecting  the  debates  together — a  statement  of  the 

faeatment  of  the  Bill   night  after  night  during  this  session 

• — and  an  essay  showing  the  present  state  of  the  question,  and 

iplying  to  the  objections  recently  suggested — closed  by  yonr 

two  exquisite  sonnets,  which  yun  gave  me  leave  to  publish, 

vfaen  I  contemplated  such  a  publication  last  year. 

I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  little  book  to  every  member  who  has 
ever  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  shortly  before  the  comraence- 
tnent  of  next  session ;  give  notice  of  moving  for  leave  to  intro- 
dace  the  Bill  on  the  6r3t  day — move  and  bring  it  in  the  second 
id  (Warburton  permitting)  endeavour  to  get  it  through 
[wmmittee  before  Easter; — thfii  I  think  we  must  succeed, 
ilesa  Lord  Brougham  defeats  us  in  the  LordF. 
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The  history  of  the  Bill  liurin^  tlielaat  sessionl 
Biwl  curious,  but  not  very  credifnble  either  to  tbJ 
tlie  House  of  C'oininona.  It  stood  for  discussMM 
twenty  nights,  ou  all  of  which  its  principal  |N 
Mahon,  Sir  Robert  In^'Hs,  and  myself,  attended  I 
four  of  these  niylits  {iifter  you  left)  it  was  prom 
by  Lord  John  Itussell,  who  on  every  occasion  i 
or  shuffled  out  of  keeping  it; — and,  as  if  to  shl 
of  preventing  it  from  being  discussed  on  Wed 
r,  after  the  fatal  Wednesday  when  the  infii 
nibers  wns  tried  by  Warburton,  catne  on  I 
at  all — until  the  further  progeculion  of  the  Bil| 

I  and  my  household  hope  to  depart  hence  to 
iii^  for  North  Wales — where  we  have  a  cottage  j 
situation — the  valley  which  runs  from  DolgeU 
skirted  by  Cader  Idris — whence  Mrs.  Talfourd 
to  glance  at  Ireland,  after  we  have  settled  tbi 
possibly  to  cross  to  Scotland,  and  call  on  you 
to  Wales.  .  .  .  With  kind  remembrances  to  1 
Wordsworth,  your  son  and  daughter, — I  remsi! 
ever  gratefully  and  truly  yours,  T,  K, 

T.  A'.  l^a!/Mrd  to  irordsmrth. 

"Serjnia/'j  Tni^ 
Mt  deak  Sib, — You  will  be  sorry  to  kn,« 
very  slender  comfort  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ) 
except  the  great  one  which  arises  from  the  H 
association  and  sympathy,  and  the  hope,  howe 
being  able  to  serve  writers  who  may  imitate  your.] 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was,  as  you  no  a 
carried  before  I  went  on  circuit  with  a  majority  j 
under  a  threat  from  Mr,  Warburton  that  he  wo^ 
committal  by  a  motion  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Oi 
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t  which  I  should  regard  as  practical  defeat  for  the  session. 

i  it  for  Wednesday,  Sth  April,  and  left  Gloucester  and 

f  briefs,  as  tlie  Assizes  were  not  quite  over,  to  be  ready  for 

I  combat ;  alas !  io  vain,  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  Sir 

s  Graham 'a  motion  intervened.     I  appealed  to  Lord  Joliii 

sell  to  give  me  a  Monday  or  Friday  in  vain,  and  took  the 

I  open  Wednesday, — that  was  Wednesday,  29th  April, — 

9  first  day  after  the  Easter  recess. 

I  had  a  good  muster  of  our  friends,  but  a  stupid  Bill. 

1  was  not  expected  to  occupy  many  minutes.  lasted  till 

!  hungry  hour  of  seven ;  our  friends  dropped  oft'  to  their 

tgemuuLs,  the  House  trembled  on  tlie  verge  of  fbrti/,  War- 

bon  saw  his  advantage,  and  walked  out,  followed  by  some 

f-dozen  economists,  and  Wakley,  left  behind  for  the  purpose. 

ited  out  the  House,  just  as  the  Copyrigiit  Bill  was  coming 

The  order  was  then  dropped  ;  there  was  ■  no  House '  on 

rsday ;  on  Friday,  finding  that  the  next  Wednesday  (last) 

B  occupied  by  Lord  Stanley's  Bill,  and  the  next  by  tbe  Beer 

11,  I  was  forced  to  Wednesday,  20th,  for  which  my  poor  Bill 

r  stands.     Never  was  anything  so  unlucky.     Could  I  have 

iiised  the  possibility  of  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  being  postponed, 

laod  had  fixed  mine  for  yesterday,  I  should  have  had  yesterday. 

I  to-day,  and  every  day,  for  some  days,  as  the  murder  of  Lord 

■  WiUiani   Bussell   has  postponed   all  political  business,  while 

I  Copyright  might  have  occupied  the  time,  and  been  carried  or 

f  lost  I     But  you  can  never  advance  an  Order  once  fixed  unless  by 

[  special  grace. — if  then  ;  so  that,  having  fixed  the  iiOtli.  I  cannot 

nvoil  myself  of  any  inter*"ening  accident     I  regret  to  say  that 

'  I  see  no  possibility  of  carrying  the  Bill  this  year  now,  though 

I  shall  still  persevere  to  tlie  last.  .  .  .  The  most  distressing 

I   feature  in  the  case  is  that  many  of  our  supporters  are  deluded 

by  the  specious  promise  of  a  Select  Committee  to  take  evidence, 

which  I  knov:  means  indefinite  postponement,  and  actual  ruin  ; 

fetid  which  is  absurd,  for  the  contest  is  altogether  one  of  prin- 
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ciple,  founded  on  facta  which  are  incapable  of 
never  have  been  ilenit-d  on  either  side,  t  ai 
done  all  that  can  be  done  to  procure  atteuilan 
successfully  ;  we  muster  well ;  several  members 
on  purpose  for  the  last  day  fixed,  but  to  remai 
nil  nij^ht  on  the  very  day  in  all  the  week  for  i 
much  to  hope,  except  from  such  atauuch  friea 
Mahon,  and  Gladstone,  who  never  falL  And 
nenta  never  dine.     Warburtou  is  '  in  his  place,'— 

sedet  Ktemunique  sMlebit 
Infelix. 

I  only  wonder  they  have  never  beaten  us  ; 
might  have  done  so  on  Wednesday,  if  they  had 
the  Fabian  policy. 

am  very  sorry  to  find  we  have   no  hope 
here  this  season.     Should  we  travel  northwards 
it  will  go  hard  if  we  do  not  take  one  glance  ot 
Lake,  with  its  Poet,  and  ours,  and  mankind's, 
heart  is  very  heavy,  for  I  am  going  to  take  my  d 
to  Eton  to-morrow,  and  having  never  parted  witi 
it  verj"  linrd  ;  and  yet  I  am  so  busy  I  cannot  ind 
ing,  which  frets  me  more  than  is  right     I  must 
of   The    Excitrsioji  before   I  go  to  bed,  and  dp 
and  support  from  tlie  pure  and    the  lasting,- 
remembrancea  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  ever  grateful 
yours,  T.  N. 

ff'urdsKorlk  In  Lard  Malum, 
"  My  DEAJt  LoitD  Mauok, — Many  thanks  for  31 
letter,  and  the  extracts  from  Lord  John  Ilutisell's  to  y( 
opinion  having  the  power  which  it  has  at  present, 
to  have,  I  think  with  you  that  there  is  no  li] 
attempt   being   made    to   hold   back    from  repul 
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ible  work  whatever.  Besides,  Serjeant  Talfoiird's  Bill 
•videil  against  tliat,  in  a  clause  which,  if  there  had  been  any 
tect  iu  its  construction,  might  without  difEoulty  have  been 
I  proved. 

X  replied  briefly  to  the  three  objections  which  you  will  find 
.  tlie  enclosed  extract  from  a  letter  Sir  R.  Peel  was  so  obliging 
I  to  write  to  me,  the  only  one  I  ever  had  from  him  on  the 
lltyect ;  but,  in  an  iuterview  witli  which  he  honoured  uie  last 
we  had  a  pretty  long  conversation  upon  it,  and  it  is 
larkable  that  then  he  did  not  revert  to  any  of  those  objec- 
ins,  but  dwelt  in  general  terms  upon  the  evils  of  monopoly, 
id  in  particular  he  deprecated  the  mischief  which  might 
ise  from  confining  the  circulation  of  improved  processes  in 
tence — he  instanced  arithmetic — to  the  books  through  which 
had  been  first  made  known.  I  must  own  I  thought  this 
ither  an  out-oE-the-way  apprehension,  for  how  would  it  be  ' 
done? 


No  combination  of  booksellers  could  now  be  so  blind  or  per- 
verse as  not  to  be  aware  that,  education  and  a  taste  for  reading 
having  spread  .so  widely,  and  its  being  certain  that  they  will 
Bpread  more  and  more,  their  interest  would  be  less  promoted 
by  selling  at  a  low  price  to  multitudes  than  at  a  high  one  to  a 
few  ;  and  there  is  in  this  consideration  a  sufficient  answer  to 
all  the  v^ue  things  that  have  been  dinned  into  our  ears  on 
inoDOpoly. 

The  observation  you  have  made  upon  your  present  aim  not 
precluding  future  improvements  reconciles  me  to  what  I  cannot 
but  think  an  imperfect,  though  a  prudent,  measure. 

In  regard  to  posthumous  works,  which  are  often  kept  back 
that  the  author  may  bestow  more  labour  upon  them,  and  are 
therefore,  if  they  be  good,  entitled  to  especial  regard,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  a  boon  of  two  years  (if  that  be  granted)  in 
addition  to  twenty-eight,  which  the  present  lasv  secures,  is  not 

TOU IIL  z 
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nil  ncquisition  worth  thinking  about.  Let  us,  1 
thnnkrul  for  what  we  can  get,  and  be  assaied, 
Mahon,  that  I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  obligations  I 
uiiilcr  to  yon  for  undertaking  s  Bill  which  is  sure  t 
vexatious  opiiosition  from  many  persons  unworthy 
they  hold  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  but  a  lax  i 
many  otliers,  who  may  have  no  objections  either 
ciples  or  details  of  your  measure. — I  have  the  1) 
faitlifiiUy  your  Lordship's,  Wm.  Woi 

Rgdal  Mount,  Manh  3d  1B41." 

Another  correspondent,  whose  name  baa  not  beei 
wrote  thus  to  WoitUworlh  on  the  subject : — 

■■Sin, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  persons  real) 
in  the  Copyright  Act  are  the  Authors  and  Publish! 
the  gist  of  the  question  ia,  Are  the  latter  still  to  bi 
retain  the  lion's  share  ?  The  statement  made  as  to 
prices  at  which  various  works  have  at  different 
(having  ill  regard  the  correctness,  the  form,  and  thi 
getting  up)  has  in  truth  little  relation  to  the  en 
copyright  or  not,  hut  to  the  rule  of  all  trade, — t/it 
As  well,  and  with  as  much  justice,  the  public 
plain  of  the  relative  exorbitant  price  paid  for  t 
tanks  made  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  when  the  rivel 
bored  by  hand.  The  tanks  were  found  to  answer  ti 
purpose  of  keeping  the  water  sweet,  and  wcr«  then 
for  by  the  hundred.  It  now  became  worth  wliil* 
and  construct  machinery  to  bore  the  rivet-holes  (soui 
in  eaL'h  tank)  by  steam-power,  and  the  expense 
fortieth  what  it  was  by  hand,  A  comnieuaurnte 
price  took  place,  and  what  said  the  manufacturer  ! 
profit  on  each  tank,  but  that  is  more  than  compeoa) 
by  the  increased  demand  ;  I  sell  a  greater  number 
same  with  books. 
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(be  petitions  presented  to  raHiament  by  the  devils  and 
litora  I  attach  just  the  same  importaiice  as  I  should  to 
ins  from  slaves  begging  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
They  have  done  but  as  their  task-masters  bid  them. 
Assertion  that  the  carrying  of  tlie  Copyright  Bill  will 
liah  the  number,  and  increase  the  price  of  books,  is  similar 
lat  made  during  the  debate  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
le,  viz.  that  by  doing  away  with  slaveiy  we  should  increase 
price  of  sugar  to  such  an  extent  that  we  should  very  soon 
no  sugar  at  all. 

have  not  a  doubt  it  will  prove  equally  true  in  respect  to 
:s  as  it  has  done  to  sugar. 
It  is  pretty,'  as  Pepys  says,  to  see  that  t!ie  undisputeti 
easion  of  land  for  twenty  years  gives  good  title  to  it  for 
'.  But  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  copyright  for  twenty- 
t  years  ooly  entitles  the  owner  to  have  it  taken  from  him, 
if  this  principle  be  a  just  one,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
are  to  deny  that  the  man  who  has  Iield  property  for  a 
ttger  period  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  to-morrow." 

I  have  thought  it  beat  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  these 
tera  from  emiuent  men  on  the  question  of  copyright  by  any  re- 
irks,  explanatory  or  critical ;  but  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  kindly 
iding  me  Wordsworth's  letters  to  Iiim,  after  reperusing  his  own 
tters  to  the  poet, — which  by  a  happy  accident  I  had  found,  and 
able  to  forward  to  him,— has  added  some  things,  both  as  to 
B  opinion  of  Wordsworth,  and  hia  present  views  on  the  ques- 
On  of  copyright,  extracts  from  these  addenda  may  be  give  now. 

Of  the  poet,  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  : — 

"  Haicardeii,  June  10/87. 
|!   "Wordsworth  used  to  come  to  me  when  I  lived  as  a  young 
ban  in  the   Albany,  and  my  recollections  of  him  are  very 
ftleasing.      His  simplicity,  kindness,   and   freedom  from    the 
■rorldly  type,  mark  their  general  character." 


L 
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As  to  copyright,  lookiog  to  all  the  interests  invo™ 
think  the  iiietliod  of -Tiilfpurd  and  the  present  Ia»i 
c&pable  of  being  replaced  by  one  better  for  all  parti 

-J 

I  wna  ail  eager  supporter  of  Serjeant  Talfourf^ 
long  since  altered  iny  view,  and  am  of  opinion  A 
free  system  of  copyright  than  the  present  one  is 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  authors,  the  t 
public." 

The  following  fragment  found  amongst  Words«-oil 
referring  to  Time  as  the  only  infallible  judge  as 
of  Literary  works,  may  fitly  close  thia  chapter: 

It  seems,  therefore,  only  to  remain  for  me,  witi 
of  strengthening  a  cause  so  just,  to  point  to  and 
a  few  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  of  good  and  | 
ture — which  it  is  to  he  presumed  we  would  all 
rise  up  among  hs — Time  is  the  only  infallible  jo^ 
considered  for  the  future,  and  not  as  a  fresh  and  ] 
stripling  of  a  year,  or  a  few  lustrums,  but  with  his 
grey  locks,  his  wrinkled  brow,  his  hour-glass  ia 
his  destructive  scythe  in  the  other.  I  would  gl 
these  insignia  a  sort  of  Pilgrim's  bottle  attached 
man's  body,  from  which  he  might  water  in  his  pni 
of  the  youug  plants  about  liim  as  he  knows  ate  d 
immortality.  But  printers,  and  publishers,  and  at 
doctrinaires  will  think  I  am  betraying  the  cause 
thia  flight,  and  I  must  descend. 

The   fate   and  fortune  of  books  is  in  many  real 
remarkable.     Some  that  on  their  first  appearance 
extolled  in  Courts  and  by  Universities  and  Acadei 
quickly  forfeited  that  kind  of  favour  without 
iheir  way  to  the  public,  or  deserving  to  do  sa     Ol 
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received  by  the  middle  and  humbler  mnks  of  the 

utility,  while  they  were  disregarded  by  the  npper  classes, 

Tuve  continued  to  he  dear  to  the  many,  though  centuries 

may  have  passed  away  without  their  obtainiug  the 

pt  in  rare  instances,  of  those  who  value  them- 

npon  a  cultivated  taste.     Take  for  example  The  Pilgrim's 

Cowper,  the   poet,  being   prompted  to   speak  his 

[ht  of  that  beaiitifiU  allegory,  more  than  a  hundred  years 

its  publication,  says  in  the  course  of  his  panegjric; — 

I  nunnl  thee  not,  lest  ao  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneet  at  thy  deeerred  fanie  ; 

who  but  must  be  struck  with  the  clouds  that  darken  for 
the  splendour  of  those  productions  whose  merits  were 
fiist  unacknowledged  in  the  highest  quarters.  In  Charles 
S  days  ten  plays  of  B.  and  F.*  were  acted  for  one  of 
fihftkespear.?,  Bysshe,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  published  about 
iod,  writes  thus  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser:  "Their 
-language  lias  now  become  so  antiquated  and  obsolete  that 
,&10st  readers  ot  our  age  have  no  ear  for  them,  nor,  I  must 
CODfesa.  is  the  taste  of  Chaucer  to  be  wondered  at  "  ;  but  Bysshe 
Immediately  adds,  "  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  good 
Siuikespeare  himself  is  not  so  frequently  cited  in  this  collec- 
tion  as  he  would  otherwise  deserve  to  be."  In  fact,  he  is 
mrely  cited  at  aU.  Dr>'den,  Cowley,  Otway,  Rowe,  Black- 
moro.  and  Uutler  are  the  writers  from  which  his  extracts  are 
almost  exclusively  taken,  there  being  very  few  even  from 
Milton,  Again,  books,  the  production  of  true  genius  some- 
times, when  they  first  appear,  obtain  general  circulation  for 
their  faults.  Such,  as  I  have  elsewhere  noticed,  was  the  c<ise 
with  Thomson's  Seasons,  which  was  admired  for  its  senti- 
mental flourishes  and  its  foolish  or  ill-told  tales — when  the 
BoUer  movements  of  this  poet's  imagination  were  unfelt.  as 

*  DoubtlcM  Beaumont  and  Fletihw. 
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they  seemed  not  to  have  been  till  a  c 
to  theni  forty  years  afterwanla  The 
Rambler  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  his 
tliua  expresses  himself:  "  I  am  far  fro 
cessation  of  my  performances  will  rai 
have  never  been  much  a  favourite  ivith 
proceeds  to  give  some  high-minded  lea 
complain  of  nejjlect,  and  to  show  that  1 
mediate  favour  because  he  seldom  desc 
which  it  is  obtained  Yet  I  well  rerneml 
ago  an  intelligent  bookseller,  contrastinj 
public  notice  made  by  the  Ramblei-  coi 
periodical  papers,  the  Adventurer  and  tl 
editions  of  the  Rambler  were  constantly 
other  two  lighter  works,  which  were  \ 
appearance,  could  scarcely  float  at  all  ■ 
collections.  ,  ,  .  When  it  was  though 
sake  of  his  {Johnson's)  health — declining 
dcpi-essed  spirits — he  should  travel  abro 
have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  applyij 
his  behalf,  and  escaped  the  mortificatic 
Tliis.  by-UiG-by.  I  have  endeavoured  tc 
tlie  only  juilge  in  Literature  that  can  be 
u]inii,   .  ,  . 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


REMINISCENCES DOMESTIC  INCIDENTS AND  LETTERS. 

1838-1840. 

relation  ship  wliich  Wonlswortli  sustained  toward  one 
e  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  time — Walter 
^''Oge  Landor — has  been  a  good  deal  misunderstood.  It 
**  a  chequered  re iationsliip— extremely  cordial  and  appre- 
*Mve  at  one  time,  and  again  overshadowed  by  cloud,  and  by  a 
Hitinderetanding  that  was  perhaps  mutual.  A3  in  the  case  of 
*>aer  contemporaries,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bring  together  some 
*Bta  in  reference  to  it  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  rather 
*i«n  break  up  the  narrative  by  refeiTing  each  particular  to  its 
**iiyear;  and  we  must  go  hack  as  far  as  the  year  1817  in 
>lder  to  uuderstaud  it. 

lo  that  year — two  years  after  Landor  had  gone  to  reside  in 
'laly — Soutbey  sent  out  to  him  copies  of  TJie  White  Doe  of 
IttfUlone  and  Thf  Excursion.  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  them 
I&ndor  said  he  would  have  given  eighty  pounds  out  of  his 
pocket  if  Wordsworth  had  not  written  the  line  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  The  Exeursion— 

O/hitjh  Te/p(ct  and  gralilude  nincere. 
In  writing  home  from  Pisa  to  his  old  schoolfellow  Birch,  he 
I0M  him  of  a  Latin  essay  he  was  writing,  and  of  the  eulogy  of 
Wordsworth  which  it  would  contain, 

Southey  kept  sending  him  out  his  friend's  poems  {I'tter 
Bell  and  the  Buddon  SoniieU  in  1820).  He  replied,  "In 
whatever    Wordsworth    writes     there    is    admirable    poetry ; 
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but  I  wish  he  had  oiiiitte'l  all  that  preced 
«  time,"  in  Pettr  Bell.  The  first  poet  tl 
was  not  R  more  original  poet  than  lie  i^ 
is  hanlly  n  greater."  Mr.  Forster  (Lauii( 
tells  us  that  the  latter  had  "planned  a  I4 
plementary  to  the  treatise  prefixed  to  his  ; 
and  Lanilor  told  Southey,  "  I  have  finished 
of  Wordsworth's  criticisms,  saying  in  the  pr^ 
taken  whatever  I  wanted  from  him  with  tl 
as  a  son  eats  and  drinks  in  his  father's  hi 
worth  wrote  to  Landor  iu  September  1821, 
"  The  Exeurgion  is  proud  of  your  approbati 
he  said,  "  It  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  be  pg 
who  has  written  verses  of  which  I  would  rathi 
author  Uiau  of  any  produced  in  our  time," 

Landor's  original  intention  was  to  dcdicata 
Contrrsations  to  Wordsworth.  The  dedica 
offered,  and  accepted  ;  but,  aa  Landor  aftcrwan 
he  had  written  in  them  conversations  "  with  sw 
contemptuonsness  of  the  people  in  power;"  ( 
deUcacy  would  not  permit  me  to  place  Wof 
before  the  volume.  The  book  was  publishe( 
February  1834,  and  in  December  Wordsworth 
script  to  a  letter  from  Southey  to  Landor — q 
Italy — thanking  him  for  the  dialogues,  whiclv 
great  acquisition  to  literature."  Landor  was  II 
Everything  that  cither  Wordsworth  or  Southi 
to  have  been  sent  out  by  the  latter  ixt  Florenc 
sent  "  an  overflowing  return  in  kind  "  from  Ita^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1835  Landor  came  to 
the  following  summer,  when  Wordsworth  ■ 
expressly   to    hear   and    see    the    performanofli 
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they  met,  with  many  others,  at  Talfourd'a  house, 
lonthey's  absence,  owing  to  Iiorae  sorrow  at  Keswick,  was 
Unented  by  all ;  but  Laador  fancied  Wordsworth's  remarks 
ID  Soutliey  to  he  ungenerous.  Soon  afterwards  he  published 
Its  Satire  on  Satirists,  containing  a  bitter  attack  on  Worda- 
rorth  for  this  imaginary  disrespect  to  Southey.  He  never  ((uite 
[Ot  over  this  feeling.  In  1837  he  anineed  himself  by  parodying 
We  are  Savti ;  and  in  a  new  series  of  I niaijimtvy  Conversations 
le  introduced  one  between  Porson  and  Southey,  in  which  his 
latire  of  the  author  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  carried  still 
'nrtber.  His  fondness  for  reciting  his  own  poetry  is  referred 
90,  and  its  "summer  murmur  of  fostering  modulation":  hut 
Kt  the  close  he  speaks  again  with  appreciative  justice,  and 
■ays  that  no  man  had  "  ever  such  a  mastery  over  Nature  in 
ber  profoundest  relations  to  Humanity." 

Passing  from  Laudor  to  Bentley,  Wordsworth's  opinion  of 
the  Dixsertation  on.  the  Epistles  of  Pkalaris  is  noteworthy. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Alexander  Byce  on  the  23d  December 
1837,  he  said :  "  How  much  do  I  regret  that  I  have  neither 
learning  nor  eyesight  thoronghly  to  enjoy  Bentley's  masterly 
Dixaertation  icpmt  the  Spistles  of  Pluxlaris.  Many  years  ago 
I  read  the  work  with  infinite  pleasure.  As  far  as  I  know, 
or  mtber  nm  able  to  judge,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  that  de- 
partment of  literature  ;  a  work  of  which  the  English  nation 
may  be  proud,  as  long  as  acute  intellect,  and  vigorous  powers. 
and  profound  scholarship  shall  he  esteemed  in  the  world." 

Writing  to  Moxon  in  February  18.18.  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  requests  whicli  had  reached  him  for  a  collection  of  his 
eonnels  in  one  volume.  He  alludes  to  the  number  of  these 
eounets,  415,  and  says,  if  each  sonnet  were  in  one  page,  it  would 
be  "  a  book  of  Iuxnrj%"  not  for  the  multitude ;  and  adds, 
"  A  day  or  two  ago  Dr.  Arnold  showed  me  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman,  an  accomplished  scholar  besides,  entreating  me  to 
publish  my  works  in  'brown  paper* — that  was  the  word — 
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meaning,  I  suppose,  the  clieapeat  form,  for  the 
readers  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life ;  being  ci 
from  Ilia  own  experience,  that  my  works  were  fitted  1 
their  Itearts,  and  punfy  aud  exalt  tlieir  minds.  Thi 
not  his  words  exactly,  hut  they  wei'e  to  this  effecl 
Martineau,  I  am  told,  has  said  that  my  poems  are  iu  th 
of  the  American  people.  That  is  the  place  I  woi 
occupy  among  the  people  of  these  islands ;  and  I  am  u 
sure  that  the  abstract  character  of  a  snutll  portion  of  i 
poetry  would  at  all  stand  in  the  way  of  thut  result,  tl 
would  not  of  itself  recommend  them  to  the  inass^ 
people.  .  .  . 

I  leave  the  mode  of  publication  entirely  to  youi 
judgment,  being  persuaded  that  whatever  there  maf 
these  or  my  other  works  fitted  for  general  sympathy,  tfi 
find  its  way,  aa  education  spreads,  to  the  spirits  of  mt 
ought  to  add,  as  a  personal  motive  i'or  preparing  a  ■ 
printed  as  yuu  recommend,  that  it  will  gratify  my  da 
whom  I  am  always  happy  and  jiroud  to  please ;  and 
jou  decide  as  to  type  aud  shape  of  page,  would  you  ta 
ti'onble  to  conmiunicate  with  her,  aud  send  a  specin 
No.  3  Clarence  Lane,  Dover. ^ — Very  sincerely  yours, 

W. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  other  letters  to  Mo; 
1838  :— 

"  May  1 

.  .  .  The  extension  of  the  term  of  copyright,  whi 
becomes  of  the  principle  during  this  session,  being  botl 
and  expedient,  is  sure  of  being  carried  sooner  or  later.  1 
meanwhile,  by  being  the  single  exception  among  publi 
who  have  united  to  oppose  it,  you  have  done  yourself 
honour,  aud  acted  to  your  advantage  also,  depend  upon  it. 
[He  refers  to  Talfourd's  speech  on  copyright,  and  adds, 
is  an  astonishing  man  for  talents,  genius,  and  energy  of  mi 
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"July  SS,  1838. 

I  have  been  wandering  for  more  than  a  month  in  the 
oounties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  am  now  fixed 
at  home  for,  I  trust,  a  long  time.  ,  .  .  77ie  Examiner  drolly 
enough  says  that  a  sonnet  on  the  ballot,  his  favourite  hobby, 
damns  the  volume."* 

In  1838,  Julius  Charles  Hare,  the  Archdeacon  of  Lewes, 
dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his  Guesses  at  Truth  to 
"Wordsworth,  After  expressing  his  personal  debt  to  the  poet, 
he  says :  "  Many  will  join  in  my  prayer  that  health  of  body 
Bod  mind  may  be  granted  to  you  to  complete  the  noble  work 
which  you  have  stilt  in  stor«,  so  that  men  may  learn  more 
worthily  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  a  glorious  gift  God 
a  nation,  when  He  gives  them  a  poet." 

Hare  was  the  editor  of  the  Philological  Museum,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  to  which,  in  1832.  Wordsworth  contributed  his 
translation  of  part  of  the  First  Book  of  the  ^neid. 

In  volume  I.  of  this  Memoir  reference  was  made  to  John 
Thelwall,  the  democrat,  and  Wordswortli's  knowledge  of  him 
in  the  Alfoxden  days.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  poet  to 
his  widow,  dated  November  16th  (the  year  is  not  given,  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  1838),  the  following  occurs  : — 

Madam. —  .  .  .  Circumstances  were  not  favourable  to 
much  intercourse  between  your  late  husband  and  myself.  I 
became  ac<iuainted  with  him  during  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
Mr.  Coleridge,  who  was  then  residing  at  Nether  Stowey.  .  .  . 
Your  impression  is  correct  that  I,  in  company  with  my  sister  and 
Mr.  Coleridge,  visited  him  nl.  his  pleasant  abode  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye.     Mr.  Southey  was  not  of  the  party,  as  you  suppose. 

After  the  year  1798,  I  do  not  recollect  having  had  any 
intercouree  with  Mr.  Thelwall,  till  he  called  upon  me  at  Gras- 

Tb«  Biainiatr  taiil  to  higti  ww  the  quality  of  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
that  tliii  "  abiiird  "  lounet  wm  a  "  production." 
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power  and  knowledge  displayed  in  Miss  Barrett's  voL 
'  poems  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  Mr.  W,  some 
ue  ago,  that  I  am  desirous  to  see  her  translation  of  ^schylus.^ 
ITould  you  send  me  a  copy  tlrough  Mr.  Moxon,  and  tell  me 
>  where  it  is  to  ije  bought,  as  two  of  my  acqiiaintnnces  wish 
>  purchase  it  ? 

We  hear  of  you  throuijli  tliat  kindest  of  creatures,  H. 
lobinson,  but  not  a  word  about  your  coming  down,  as  you 
lad  given  ub  leave  to  hope  you  might  have  done,  hut  on  tlie 
lOntrary  that  you  are  going  off  with  yonr  brother.  A  thousand 
1  wishes  attend  you  both,  and  pray  remember  us  to  him 
most  kindly. — Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Wm.  &  M.  WOEDSWOKTII. 
Sydal,  ^7t^iA»g.  183S." 

•'  Bydal  MoutU,  Oct.  S4(A,  '42. 
Deak  Miss  Bajikett, — Through  our  common  friend,  Mr. 
Baydon,  I  have  received  a  soimet  which  his  portrait  of  me 
suggested.  I  should  have  thanked  yon  sooner  for  this  expres- 
sion of  feeling  towards  myself  with  which  I  am  much  gratified. 
but  I  have  been  absent  from  home  and  much  occupied. 

l"be  conception  of  your  sonnet  is  in  fnll  accordance  with 
the  painter's  intended  work,  and  tlie  e.xpre83ioii  vigorous;  yet 
the  word  '  ebb,*  though  1  do  not  myself  object  lo  it,  nor  wish 
it  altered,  will  I  fear  prove  obscure  to  nine  readei^s  out  of  ten. 
A  vision  free  and  noble,  Haydon,  hath  thine  art  achieved.' 
Owing  to  the  want  of  inflections  iu  our  language  the  con- 
structiun  here  is  obscure.  ^Vould  it  not  be  better  thus  ?  .  .  . 
1  wna  going  to  write  a  small  change  in  the  order  of  the  words, 
but  I  lind  it  would  not  remove  the  objection.  The  verse,  as  I 
take  iti  woiUd  be  somewhat  clearer  thus,  if  you  could  tolerate 
the  reduudant  syllable  :  '  By  a  vision  free  and  noble,  Haydon. 

Dykia  Cam|ihe]l  writea  :  "A  copy  wm  «eut,  (or  I  hare  it.  On 
tliv  lidf-tiUv  Mr*.  Wunlawortli  hut  writteu :  '  From  E<l.  M.  Barrett,  father 
ol  Uiai  Barrett,  to  Mr.  Wor.U worth.'  «ii.l  W.  W.  boo  arlded  Uia  ovru  name." 
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is  thine  art  achieved.'  *    I  had  the  gratification  of  I 
good  while  ago,  two  copies  of  a  volume  of  your  n 
I  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  beg  that  the  t 
I  charged  a  friend  to  offer  may  be  repeated  thitrnghfl 
It  grieved  me  much  to  hear  from  Mr.  Kenyofti 
also  from  Mr.  Haydon,  that  your  health  is  so  mud 
But  for  that  cause  I  should  have  presumed  to  call 
when  I  was  in  Loudon  last  spring.     With  every  g 
I  remain,  dear  Miss  Barrett,  your  much  obliged, 

W.  Worm 

"  Sydal  Mount,  16A 
Bbae  Miss  Bakrett, — Being  exceedingly  engaged 
season,  as  I  always  am,  I  think  it  best  to  acknowledge  i 
ately  my  sense  of  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  t% 
of  yonf  poems  recently  published;  from  the  perusal^ 
when  I  am  at  leisure,  I  promise  myself  great  pl« 
— Believe  lue,  dear  Miss  BaiTett,  to  remain,  with  high  l 
faithfully  yours,  W.  WoBDSWOB 

In  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  written  from  Jtydal  Mo 
December  11,  1838,  Woi^dsworth  refers  to  a  recent  tour 
Moxon  Iiad  made  in  Italy :  ".  .  .  You  mention  Lago  de  ( 
I  hope  you  went  to  the  head  of  it.  If  not.  you  missed  sc 
the  most  stiildng  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere  amon 
Alps.  .  ,  .  Aa  to  the  edition  in  one  volume,  I  wait  foi 
proposals.  So  little  is  gained  by  having  the  lines  wider 
tliat  I  would  choose  the  tbirty-aix  sheets  in  preference  t 
forty,  but  on  account  of  the  overflowing  lines  I  could  n 
have  no  pleasure  in  looking  at  either  the  one  page  or  the  c 
In  the  American  edition  which  you  saw,  not  a  single 
verse    overflows,  whereas  in   the  pages  sent  ui 
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iciinena  thei-e  are  nine  in  one,  and  eleven  in  the  other ;  which 
I  disfigures  the  book  very  much,  nnd  occupies  too  much 
The  enclosed  paper  gives  the  length  and  width  of  the 
nerican  page,  within  the  marginal  line,  being  within  a  hairs- 
idth  abort.  CoulJ  not  the  book  be  printed  on  paper 
iently  wide  to  allow  of  a  ten-ayllable  verse  being  nni- 
tnly  included  in  one  line,  as  something  very  conBiderable 
d  be  saved  in  space  I  This  would  lessen  the  cost  which 
r  paper  would  require.  I  repeat  that  I  have  an  insur- 
Inountable  aversion  to  overflowing  lines,  except  when  they 
laiuot  be  avoided.  On  this  subject,  however,  as  a  mere 
■nggestion  for  the  printer,  I  would  ask  whether  the  overflow- 
ing woi-d  woidd  not  be  better  placed,  as  formerly,  near  the  end 
f  the  verse  it  belongs  to,  than  .so  mar  the  beginning  of  that 
Sne  and  of  the  next. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  my  nephew,  John  Wordsworth  of 
ndge,  will  correct  the  proofs  for  me,  but  I  grieve  to  say 
)  been  very  unwell,  and  may  not  be  equal  to  the  task, 
e  is  the  most  accurate  [man]  that  I  know,  and  if  a  revise  of 
f  eacb  sheet  could  be  sent  to  him  tlie  edition  would  be  immacn- 
I  lata  .  .  .  What  do  you,  as  a  pubhsher,  say  to  an  edition  of 
I  the  whole  of  my  poems  being  now  sold  in  America  for  1  franc 
\  25  cents,*  or  .something  less  than  13d.  of  our  money?  and  in 
I  India,  as  1  have  just  learned,  a  Calcutta  edition  is  sold  for  sis 
Irnpees;  so  that  we  are  cut  off  from  the  Indian  market.  unluBs 
1  international  copyright  touches  that  quarter." 

Tha  John  Wordsworth  referred  to  iu  this  letter  to  Moxon 
I  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ]Ma.sler  of  Trinity,  and  brother  of 
V  the  poet's  biographer,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Bishop 
I  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity.  The  fear 
[  expressed  above  was  too  aadly  realised.  John  Wordsworth 
1  died  at  the  close  of  the  year    1.S39,  and  his  uncle  wrote 

'  Wunlikortli  probably  mistook  trnic*  for  dolUn. 
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thas   o(   the  eveot   to   Lady  Frederick  Bentiscl^ 
owD  brother  at  Cambridge  ; — 

"Sydat  JVonnJ,  AnUaid/.Jt 

My  deau  Lady  Fbedekick, — Yesterday  brougl 
choly  news  iii  a  letter  from  my  brother,  Dr  Wonla 
announced  the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  He  diett 
in  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow, 
tenderly  nursed  by  his  father,  duriug  ratlier  a  1 
He  was  a  most  amiable  man.  and  I  have  reason  U 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  Europe.  We  wera 
attached  to  him,  and  as  liis  poor  father  writes,'! 
him,  and  to  his  sorrowing  sons,  irreparable  on  tb 
grave.  .  .  .' 

"  Friday,  Ji 
My  veuy  deau  Brother, — It  is  in  times  of 
afQicLion  that  one  feels  most  deeply  the  strength  i 
family  and  nature.  We  all  most  affectionately  i 
you,  and  those  who  are  around  you,  at  tius  mell 
The  departed  was  beloved  in  this  house  as  he  da 
but  our  sorrow,  {;reat  as  it  is  for  our  own  sakes,  i^ 
for  yours  and  his  brothers'.  He  is  a  power  goofl 
family,  and  they  will  be  perpetually  reminded  of 
beat  of  all  consolations  will  be  with  you,  with  tt 
and  all  his  nimierous  friends,  that  his  life  had  bei 
less  as  man's  could  well  be,  nitd,  through  the  good 
he  is  gone  to  Iiis  reward.  ,  .  . — I  remain  your  loi 
Wm.  Wors 

Followiug  closely  on  his  recognition  by  the  Un 
Durham,  the  University  of  Oxford  honoured  itself 
conferring  on  Wordsworth  the  degree  of  D.C.L     It 
I  author  of  Tlte  Cfiristian  Year — a  brother  poet  whi 
esteemed,  and  who  was  then  Professor  of  Poel 
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present  liirn  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  on  lliJs  occasiou.     In 

lucing  him  Mr.  Keble  said  : — 

Possim   etiam   iUiid    rlocere,   Academinm,    ipsasque    adeo 

ss  non  bene  carere  posse  suavitate  il!4  austerfl  et  so1id&, 

solet  aluniuos  suos  inibuere  sapienter  et  bene  acta  pau- 

!m  juventus.     Vemm  huic  loco  satis  superque  me  fecisse 

ttnbar,  Acadeniici,  si  semel  vobis  eum  in  iiiomoriam  revo- 

Poin  :  cum  piwsertira  is  pnesto  sit  nobis  in  nobili  hRc  coronS, 

cS  unus  omnium  maxim^  poetarum,  mores,  studia,  religiones 

mperam  collocaverit  non  dicam  bono  verum  etiam  ccelesti 

ilDine.     Ad  ejus  itaque  viri  carmina  remittendos  esse  hoc 

Uaporc   pntabam,  si    qui   ex   intimo   animo   sentire  vellent 

lam  iUam  necessitudinem  bonesta  Paupertatis  cum  Musis 

ioribus,  cum  excelsa  Philosopbia,  immo  cum  aacrosanctfi 

ligione." 


The  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  Wordsworth  in 
Bjie  Sheldonian  Theatre  that  day  has  been  referred  to  by 
Euany  as  almost  unexampled.  His  old  friend,  Pearce  of 
erislol,  "  had  walked  to  Oxfonl."  hia  nephew  tella  us,  "  with 
Borne  auch  feeling's  as  a  Tuscan  of  the  fourteenth  century 
might  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  see  Petrarch 
crowned  in  the  capitoL"  Lord  Coleridge  says  he  "  received 
in  the  thcjitre  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  a  cordial,  reverent 
homage  which  I  at  least  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  au 
honour  the  highest  which  the  University  can  bestow.  Fred- 
erick Robertson  has  recorded  tliat  the  cheers  iu  the  theatre, 
ttoA  the  acknowledgmeut  of  them  by  their  object,  seemed  to 
bint  out  of  keeping  with  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  poet- 
Bage,  and  the  lofty  and  unworldly  character  of  his  writings. 
Most  of  as  did  not  think  so  then,  aud  on  retlectiou  it  seems  to 
nte  that  we  were  right.  Wordsworth  was  at  that  time  at  the 
very  height  of  the  fame  which  he  ever  achieved  in  his  lifetime ; 
he  bad  got  away  even  from  the  echoes  of  Lord  Jeffrey's 
TOU  III.  2  A 
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slmllow  and  silly  mockery ;  liia  renowu   was 
many  of  us  he  was  an  object  of  worship,  and  of 
this  side  idolatry  '  which,  if  it  was  hut  the  due  Q 
paid  to,  ennobled  aUo  tliose  who  paid  it : — 

We  that  luui  laved  him  so,  followed  faini,  lit 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  nintcnifiDent  eje. 

Learned  his  greal  Ungooge  caught  hia  clear 
Miidf  him  our  pHtleni  W  live  and  lo  die." 

Mrs.  Arnold  wrote  thus  of  the  Oxford  Cerein 
Treveneu  :— 

Encouraged  by  the  great  inducement  of  seeing 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth  receive  their  honorary  degrai 
my  husband  was  tempted  to  go  from  Rugby  tfl 
Commemoration,  and  Jane  and  I  were  delighted  ti 
him,  thougli  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  getti 
day,  and  returning  at  night  after  all  the  excitetnen 
of  the  theatre.    But  it  was  well  worth  while.  .  .  .  Ml 
received  exceedingly  well,  and  was  I  should  supD 
ably  well  known  for  a  foreigner ;  but  the  thuuderj 
from  all  quarters,  when  the  name  of  Wordswortl 
and  his  venerable  form  was  seen  advancing  in  the  | 
cannot  at  all  describe.     It  was  really  delightful  U 
tribute  to  such  a  man.    It  was  the  public  voice  for 
niously  joining  to  pay  homage  to  goodness,  and  to  I 
sistently  employed  in  promoting  the  real  happiness  ol 
creatures.     To  ns  who  know  him  so  intimately,  aq 
humility  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  it  was  vi 
and  delightful,  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  that  I 

The  fact  of  Keblo's  having  presented  him 
Chancellor  on  this  occasion  recalls  the  fact  thai 
later,  in  1844,  the  Professor  of  Poetry  inscribed 
tioTies  Acadeviica' — which  he  had  delivered  beftfl 
versity  of  Oxford — to  Wordsworth,  with  a  dediei 
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I  bard  of   Eydal  valued  much   more  than   the   Degree  of 
It  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

Viro  Vere  Philosopho 

Bt  Vsli  Sacro 

GuLiKLMo  Words  WORTH 

Cui  lilud  MuDua  Tribuit 

Deua  Opt.  Max. 

Ut,  Sive  Hominum  AtTectus  C&neret, 

Sive  Terrorum  Et  Coeli  Pulcritudioeui, 

Legentiuni  Aniuoa  Semper  Ad  SajictioTB  Giigeret, 

Semper  A  Paupecum  Et  Sinipliciorom  Partibus  Staret, 

Atqae  Adeo,  Labente  Saeculo,  Exlsteret, 

Non  Solum  Dulciseimne  Poeseos, 

Verum  Etiam  Diviaae  YeritHtis 

Antisles, 

Uqu3  Mult«nini,  qui  Devinctoa  So  ease  Sontiunt 

Assiduo  Nobiliuiii  Ejiia  CaTininuiii  Beneficio, 

Hoc  Qiiu[ecan<iiie  Grutl  Aiiiiiii  TeHtinionium. 

D.D.D. 

Eevereiitiae,  Pietatis,  Araicit'iae  Ergo. 

The  "  ad  aauctiora  erigeret "  wag  a  phrase  which  specially 
flighted  Wordsworth.  It  aptly  anticipated  the  present 
►oet-laureate's  eulogy  of  his  predecessor  when  dedicating  liis 
iwn  poems  to  the  Queen  in  1851. 

Another  dedication  addressed  t-o  the  aged  poet  in  1848,  by 
lis  friend  Talfourd,  may  be  quoted  alongside  of  this  by 
leble.     The  Final  Menwrialsof  Charles  Laritb  was  inscribed — 

To 

WiLLfAH  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 

Poet  Laureate, 

theae  Fiaul  Memorials 

of  ooe  who  cherished  his  friendship,  as  a  comfort  amidst 

griefs,  ucd  a  glory  auiidst  depressions, 

are,  with  affection  and  respect, 

inscribed 

by  one  whose  pride  is  to  hare  been  in  old  time  his 

and  one  of  whose  fondest  wishes  is 

that  he  may  he  long  spared  to  enjoy  fame,  rarely  accorded 

to  the  living. 
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Miss  Fenwick,  whose  name  is  im] 
Wordsworth's,  had  come  by  this  time  to  leaidf 
bourhood  of  Bydal.  She  lived  at  Gale  Hon 
and  was  a  great  deal  with  the  Wordsworths  befc 
her  residence  at  the  MounC  What  she  did  f< 
recording  the  circumstances  under  which  th< 
composed — as  dictated  to  her  by  Wordsworfl 
the  most  important  contribution  ever  made  tc 
mentary  upon  them.  Two  other  ladies  saw 
Wordsworth  household  at  this  time,  and  pi 
reminiscences — Mrs.  Fletcher  of  Lancrigg,  and 
Mary,  afterwards  Lady  Bichardson.  Mary  Fie 
Wordsworths  both  at  Fox  How,  at  their  own  ] 
Miss  Feu  wick's.  The  following  are  some  of  her 
Fox  How : — 

"-PVkc  JJbip, 
Last  evening  I  went  to  meet  the  Rydal  M 
I  Miss  Fenwick's.     On  consulting  Mr.  Wordswoi 

beautiful  little  farm  of  Lancrigg  (now  for  sale] 

he  entered  into  the  subject  most  kindly,  and  o 

out  for  us  its  real  value.     He  described  the  tang] 

a  natural  terrace  under  the  crag,  as  a  very  favoi 

his  and  his  sister's  in  bygone  days,  and    said 

*  Kooky  Well;  '  I  know  it  by  heart/     He  thei 

1^  Wordsworth  to  look  at  his  Miscellaneous  Sonni 

''^*l\'  the  one  suggested  to  him  there  by  the  likeness  c 

^  %  sepulchral  stone  in  that  hazel  copse.     This  she  di 

expression.     At  tliis  time  he  wore  a  green  shade, 
was  usually  bent  down,  his  eves  being  weak.     He 
two  or  three  lines  of  the  sonnet,  not  the  whole. 

\i  ■-■.  Mark  the  concentred  hazels  that  enclose 

I  •  Yon  old  grey  stone  protected  from  the  ray 

'v  i^i  Of  noontide  suns. 

;■■■;?]  >  

'    .;4    '  *  See  the  Autobiography  of  Mrs,  Flttcher  (1876),  pp. 
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Sunday,  as  we  were  going  to  Rydal  church,  we   met 
PlTordswortli,  with  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Miers. 

'hom  he  was  going  to  put  on  the  way  to  Grasmere.  We 
valked  a  little  way  with  them ;  and  as  the  poet,  on  Italian 
ilitics,  is  all  we  can  desire,  I  asked  liim  to  inquire  from  Mr 
Mien,  who  was  going  to  dine  at  Rydal  Mount,  if  lie  knew 
anything  of  Mazzini  at  Genoa.  Last  night  Mrs.  Arnold  and  I 
sat  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  ahove  an  hour,  and  he  gave  us 

lany  interesting  particulars  which  he  had  heard  from   this 

'talian  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  been  much  pleased. 
He  said  he  had  asked  him  about  Mazzini,  and  heard  a  very 
liigh  character  of  him  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Miera  said  that 
'Shortly  before  leaving  Italy  he  had  called  on  the  mother  of 
Mazzini  to  ask  her  commands  for  her  sou.  She  was  not  well, 
but  she  said, '  Don't  tell  Giuseppe  that  you  found  me  ill,  but 
tell  him  that  not  a  day  of  my  life  passes  that  I  do  not  thank 
God  for  having  given  me  such  a  son.'     Mr.  Miers  added  that 

it  was  worthy  of  a  Spartan  mother ;  hut  what  made  it  so 
valuable  was  that  it  was  uttered  by  a  Christian  one.' 

Wonlsworth   spoke  with  strong  and  deep  feeling  of  the 
present  state  of  Italy,  and  the  crushing  despotism  of  Austria, 

lupported,  as  it  is  in  secret,  by  Russia  and  Priissiiu  There  is 
no  law  of  copyright  in  Italy,  so  that  the  more  excellent  a  book 
is  the  less  chance  an  author  has  of  making  anything  of  the 
fruits  of  his  miud.  Wordsworth's  discourse  last  night  was 
varied,  accurate,  moral  in  its  tone,  and  admirably  descriptive 
of  some  scenes  at  Nismea  especially, — not  a  trace  of  age  or 
forgetful  ness,  not  a  link  displaced  in  the  chambers  of  imagery, 
or  in  the  moral  bearings  of  the  subjects  he  was  discussing.  I 
cannot  think  tliat  Milton  himself  could  have  talked  more 
loftily  against  despotism,  or  more  excellently  on  truth  and 
jastice." 

After  quoting  her  daughter's  notes,  Mrs.  Fletcher  adds : — 
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*'  We  very  soon  entered  on  the  possibility  of  the 
purchase  of  Lancrigg  as  a  summer  refreshmeut,  ai 
future  home  at  my  death,  and  as  I  cordially  entf 
plan,  we  authorised  Mr,  Wordsworth  to  act  as  < 
the  affair,  which  he  was  most  kindly  pleased  to'fl 
and  as  few  people  have  ever  been  so  favoured  as  t 
such  a  poet  as  their  man  of  business,  or  such  a  cle 
beloved  daiigliter  Dora,  I  here  insert  her  letter  to  my 
on  the  filial  arrangements,  received  in  October  1839  ;■ 

'Bydal  Mount,  Oetobrr  21 
My   father,   who    is   gone    down   to    Calgarth,    » 
remains  all  night,  requested  me  to  inform  you  that  tti 
ing  he  had  a   long  interview  with   old  Rowlandsou 
ended  in  his  agreeing  to  purchase  tlie  property  of  Tint 
crigg  for  £1,030,  £70  less  than  Mr.  B.  at  first  asked  ; 
father  particularly  desired  that  I  might  say  the  prii 
very  handsome,  and  more  than  he  was  likely  to  get  t\ 
other  person,  and  yet,  duly  weighing  the  interests  o 
and  seller,  liis  conscience  allowed  him  to   take  the 
that  price."     My  father  named  to  Mr,  K.  the   time  i 
best  suited  Mrs.  Fletcher  to  take  [lossessioa      His  rej 
"  The  custom  of  the  country  is  to  pay  down  the  pu 
money  on  the  Hth  February,  when  the  purchaser  com 
possession  of  the  ploughed  land,  of  the   pasture   lan< 
April,  of  the  houses   12th  May;  and  it  would  not  b 
venient  for  me,  on  account  of  ray  fai-mer,  to  depart  fro 
custom;"  and  my  father  ventured  to  say  that,  under 
circumstances,  doubtless    Mrs.  Fletcher  would  be  will 
.  abide  by  the  custom.     My  father  desired  me  to  expre 
1  great  satisfaction  at  your  becoming  possessors  of  this 
property,  which  has  for  ao  many  years  been  so  dear  t( 
ind  his,  and  where  so  many  Iiappy  hours  have  been  pass 
(hem ;  and  his  earnest  wish  that  many  years  of  like  1 
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iDJoyroent  may  fall  to  your  and  Mis.  Fletcher's  share,  in 
which  wish  I  most  cordially  unite,  aa  would  my  mother  and 
Miss  Fenwick  were  they  here,  but  tliey  left  Ambleside  this 
!Dg  for  a  three  weeks'  absence  in  the  county  of  Durham 
— my  mother  to  her  i-elatives  at  Stockton-npon-Tees,  Miss 
Ffiowick  to  hers  at  Whitton,  where  she  is  to  meet  Mr.  Henry 
IDiylor*  and  his  bride,  .   .  ,'" 

The  following  is    from   Lady  Richardson's   note-book  "l"  of 
840:— 

.  .  On  Thursday  we  called  at  the  Mount,  and  the  follow- 
JDg  day,  the  4th  June,  Wordswortli  came  to  an  early  dinner 
here.  He  was  in  a  very  happy  mood,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  interests  of  our  possession  in  a  most  engaging  manner. 

After  dinner  we  all  walked  over  the  lutack  part  of  Lancrigg 
to  our  boundary- wall,  and  to  the  point  the  poet  specially  admires, 

commanding  the  wild  mountain  view  into  Far  Easedale  on 
one  side,  and  the  more  cultivated  peep  into  the  Vale  of  Gras- 
niere  on  the  other,  with  the  church-tower,  the  lake,  and  the 
end  of  Loiighrigg  as  the  boundary,  which  is  a  kind  of  sun-dial 
from  tliat  point  of  view.  We  went  through  the  West  Copse, 
hich  led  us  past  Kitty  Crag  to  Far  Easedale,  and  bacJ;  to 
Thomey  How  by  the  flat  part  of  the  valley,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Boothwaite,  a  favourite  evening  stroll  of  the  poet. 

After  this  we  had  many  meetings  of  real  business  with 
several  neighbours  Wordsworth  consulted,  because,  as  he  said, 
They  understand  these  things  much  better  than  T  do.'  When 
■we  attempted  to  thank  him  for  the  trouble  be  was  taking  for 
U8,  he  took  leave,  saying,  '  I  always  feel  that  those  who  receive 
benefit  kindly  also  confer  a  favour.' 

July  31st  we  spent  at  Rydal  Mount,  a  bright  evening.     Mr. 

•  Anthor  of  Philip  ran  Arl^ttlile. 

t  StB  Aulobiosra^if  ,^  Jtr».  fiWrf^r  (1876),  pp.  248-9. 
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Heiiiy  Taylor  and  bis  lovely  wife  came  with   Miss 
He  is  slill  very  handsome,  with  iniich  of  thought  anc 
his  CO UDle nance.     Mr.  Wordswoith  told  iis  of  a  visit  I 
few  days  befure  from  the  Princes  of  AshanCee,  aiid  ad 
were  very  good  company,'  and  the  ladies  spoke  of  ti 
expression  of  the  younger  Prince.     It  is  to  be  hopei 
escape  being  eiiten  by  their  subjects  when  they  ret» 
a  contrast  a  tea-party  at  Kydal  Mount,  perhaps 
point  in  man's  civilised  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
carousal  in  the  jungles  of  ABlianlee  !      It  would  be 
estiug  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  two  Princes,  ip 
really  get  near  their  minds.     They  are   at  present- 
care  of  a  judicious  tutor  of  the  name  of  Pyiie. 

After  tea  the  conversation  turned  on  Crabbe  and' 
Woixlaworth  considers  him  a  dull  nian  in   convecaf 
said  he  did  not  either  give  information,  nor  did  be 
subject  by  discnasion.     He  spoke  highly  of    bis 
-admirable  specimens  of  the  kind,  but  he  does  not  lil 
anthropic  vein  which  runs  through  them.     He  was  , 
hear  from  my  mother  that  Crabbe's  prose  style  was 
'artificial  in  his  letters.     He  said  that  generally  good 
verse  wrote  good   prose,  especially  good   letters.     1 
letters  are  everything  that  letters  can  be,  and  many  < 
irvellous.'     His  brother  Gilbert,  too,  was   aa 
prose  writer.     I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  met] 
sued  by  their  father,  and  described  by  their  tutor,  Mr.  i 
a  youth  engaged  to  teach  tbem.     He  details  it  in  ^ 
i)r.  CuiTie's  Life  of  Bums." 

ip  Lady  Richardson's  notes  the  author  of  Philip 
veldc  lias  been  referred  to.     As  Sir  Henry  Taylor  wa* 
and  one  of  the  most  appreciative  critics  of  Wordswoi 
special  friend  of  Miss  Fenwick,  his    account   of   hi 
liydal  Mount  at  this  time,  has  additional  interest : — 


MRS.   FENWICK. 


"At  this  time  [1840]*  Miss  Feiiwick  was  brought  into 
■Ht^ations  of  the  closest  inlimacy  with  Wordsworth.  Her 
utedtniration  for  him  as  a  poet,  alwaj's  supreme,  allied  itself  with 
■*-«"~ition  for  hiui  as  a  man,  and  her  admiration  and  affection 


br  him  was  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  his  for  her.  She  took 
I  bouse  within  an  easy  walk  of  Hydal  Mount,  and  when  that 
louse  ceased  to  be  at  her  disposal,  she  took  up  her  abode  for 
lome  time  at  IJydal  Mount  itself.  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  who  has 
wen  justly,  as  well  as  exquisitelj/,  described  in  her  husband's 
reiae  (and  I  may  use  that  word,  not  only  as  it  is  commonly 
ised,  but  also  in  its  derivative  sense,  as  'it  is  used  by  Milton, 
OP  the  verses  are  a  real  smrehhig  out  of  what  was  in  her), 
ittached  herself  to  Miss  Fenwick  with  a  warmth  and  energy 
»f  nature  which  took  no  account  of  years  ;  and  it  cau  seldom 
lave  happened  that  a  friendship  of  three  persons  first  formed 
u  advanced  life  has  been  so  fervent  and  so  iuwanl 

In  the  spring  of  1840  she  writes,  dating  from  Eydal  Mount. 
Before  I  arrived  here  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  very 
;toss  letter '  (I  had  been  dilatory  in  writing  to  her),  '  but  1 
must  have  been  the  very  devil  to  retain  my  ill  humour  iu  the 
midst  of  all  this  beauty,  and  the  love  that  so  harmonises  all  the  ^ 
'eelings  as  to  make  them  sensible  to  it,  and  almost  to  it  alone. 
The  poor  body  also  seems  at  ease  here  ;  the  atmosphere  .is  per- 
fect, and  I  can  almost  walk  about  like  other  people,  just  with 
so  much  remembrance  of  my  late  oppression  as  gives  a  feeling 
of  relief  as  well  as  of  enjoyment,  iu  a  degree  such  as  those 
blessed  spirits  must  feel  in  Heaveu  who  have  "  come  out  of 
great  troubles."  You  are  very  happy,  I  trust,  my  dear  cousiua, 
but  still  iu  this  atmosphere,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual, 
I  think  you  would  be  more  blessedly  happy ;  and  so  I  wish  ■ 
were  here.  No  season  can  be  so  delightful  as  this.  It  is 
B  beauty  giving  the  impression  oi  progress,  which  makes  the  ^ 

*  A  utuhiofjrapha  of  IhnTy  Taylor.  \o\.  i.  p]).  334-  9. 


spring  the  most  precious  of  all  seasons,  I  grieve  tin 
where  you  know  nothing  of  it  but  chickens,  and  aspa 
dust,  and  dissipation.  Though  of  the  last  you  may 
partake,  still  you  see  '  the  madness  of  the  people.'    Ji 


'  I  have  got  this  house  to  the  end  of  October,  bod 
It  is  likely  that  I  shall  then  go  to  Rydal  Mount  "I 
ten  years  since  I  first  went  there.  I  think  I  said  to  ; 
I  would  be  content  to  be  a  servant  in  the  house  to 
wisdom.  Losing  sight  of  uU  tlie  intermediate  steps  whj 
led  me  liither,  how  wonderful  does  it  seem  to  me  that  1 
take  np  my  abode  there  almost  as  a  matter  of  neces^ 
could  I  get  another  house  I  would  not  be  there,  though 
liis  wisdom  quite  as  much  as  I  could  have  done  thei 
love  him  ten  thousand  times  more  than  I  ever  expi 
should.' 

What  Miss  Fenwick  greatly  prized  in  the  family  w 
openness  and  sincerity  with  which  all  thoughts  and  f« 
were  expressed,  and  this  she  regarded  ns  of  infinite  va 
the  regulation  of  Wordsworth's  life  and  mind.  '  There 
domestic  altar  in  that  house,'  she  once  said  to  me;  and 
found  none  there,  neither  did  she  set  up  one.  As  the  int 
became  closer,  her  admiration  for  the  personal  qualities  i 
wife  became,  T  think,  more  unmixed  than  her  admir&ti' 
the  personal  qualities  of  t!ie  husband  ;  but  even  when  si 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  all  his  faults^and  no  man': 
less  hidden — slie  retained  a  profound  sense  of  what  was 
in  his  personal  character,  os  well  as  an  undiminished  apf 
tion  of  his  genius  and  powers. 

At  this  time  her  iuflueuce  over  liim  was  invaluable 
family.  His  love  for  his  only  daughter  was  passio' 
jealous,  and  the  marriage  which  was  indispensable  to  her 
and  happiness  was  intolerable  to  his  feelings.     The  emi 
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say  tlie  throes  and  agonies  of  emotion,  he  underwent 
ere  such  as  an  old  man  could  not  have  endured  without  siif- 
ing  in  health,  had  he  not  heen  a  very  strong  old  man.  But 
was  like  nobody  else,  old  or  young.  He  would  pass  the 
ight,  or  most  part  of  it,  in  struggles  and  storms,  to  the  moment 
[  coming  down  to  breakfast,  and  then,  if  strangers  were 
resent,  be  as  easy  and  delightfnl  in  conversation  as  if  nothing 
as  the  matter.  But  if  his  own  health  did  nob  suffer,  his 
kughter's  did;  and  this  consequence  of  bis  resistance,  mainly 
ided,  I  believe,  by  the  temperate  but  persi,^tent  pressure  exer- 
by  Miss  Fenwick,  brought  him  at  length,  though  far  too 
.rdily,  to  consent  to  the  marriage.  On  the  6th  May  1841. 
[is8  Fenwick  writes  from  Bath  :  '  Our  marriage  still  stands 
T  the  lltb.  and  I  do  sincerely  trust  nothing  will  interfere 
ith  its  taking  place  on  that  day.  for  all  parties  seem  prepared 
T  it.     Mr.  Wordsworth  behaves  beautifully.' 

It  did  take  place  accordingly,  and  Mrs.  Quillinan  was 
■anted  about  six  years  of  happiness  in  married  life  before 
ter  death  in  July  1847. 
On  leaving  Bath,  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and 
iss  Fenwick  paid  a  visit  to  Miss  Fenwick's  brother-in-law 
nd  sister  in  Somersetshire. 

•We  had  two  perfect  days,'  Miss  Fenwick  writes  on  the 
20th  May  1841,  *for  our  visit  to  Wells,  Alfoxden,  etc.  They 
were  worthy  of  a  page  or  two  in  the  poet's  life.  Forty-two 
years,  jierhaps,  never  passed  over  any  human  head  with  mort' 
sain  and  less  loss  than  over  his.  There  he  was  again,  after 
that  long  period,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  with 
^1  the  fervent  feelings  which  have  accompanied  him  thi-ough 
life ;  liis  bodily  strength  little  impaired,  but  grey-headed,  with 
old  wife  and  not  a  young  daughter.  The  thought  of  what 
5  sister,  who  had  been  his  companion  here,  was  then  and 
iw  is,  seemed  the  only  painful  feeling  that  moved  in  his 
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mind.  He  was  deliglited  to  see  agnin  those  scenes  (ai 
were  beautiful  in  tlieir  kind)  wliere  lie  had  been  so  hi 
wliere  ho  had  felt  and  thouglit  so  iniich.  He  point 
the  spots  where  he  had  written  many  of  his  early  poet 
told  us  how  they  had  lieen  suggested.  .  .  .  Dear  Do 
Mr.  Qiiillinan  parted  with  us  at  Bridgewater  ;  they  pro 
to  Kydal  Mount  and  we  to  Baj;borough,  where  we  havi 
spending  some  very  pleasant  days.  Mr.  Wordsworth  ai 
Squire  do  very  well  together.  The  latter  thinks  the  fo: 
very  sensible  man,  and  the  former  thinks  the  latter  i 
pleasant  one.  The  pc-nplu  in  Somersetshire  know  noth, 
the  poet.  They  call  him  Wentwoilh  ard  "Wedgewooi 
all  sorts  of  names.  But  they  are  kind  and  hospitable,  a 
likes  to  he  met  on  the  ground  of  his  common  humai 


In   the   foregoing   reminiscences  Sir  Henry   Ta}4| 
to  Dora  Wordsworth  and  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Quillitmn. 

Edward  Quillinan  was  bom  at  Oporto  in  August 
Both  his  parents  were  of  ancient  Irish  families.  He 
educated  in  England,  first  in  the  Catholic  School  at  Sei 
Park,  Staffordshire  (where  he  had  a  similar  experience 
T.  Coleridge's  at  Christ's  Hospital),  and  afterwards  at 
Dominican  School  of  Carshalton,  near  London,  where  he 
happy  and  well  educated ;  but,  being  a  Catholic,  he  was 
sent  to  either  of  the  English  Universities,  which  (he  telL 
in  his  short  autobiography),  "  he  ever  since  lamented." 
returned  to  Oporto  and  entered  business,  but  was  only 
months  at  the  counting-house.  He  detested  it,  his  "  pas 
being  for  hooks  very  unlike  ledgers."  The  French  invai 
of  Portugal  drove  all  English  families  from  it,  and  the  Q 
linans  went  to  London.  "Wlien  they  had  been  there  a  ; 
and  a  half,  his  father  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  enter 
army.  He  at  once  assented,  and  in  1808  was  gazette* 
cornet  in  the  2d  Dragoon  Guard?,  and  joined  his  regimen 
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lastings  and  Canterbury.  He  had  time  for  reacting,  and  even 
ir  authorship,  and  published  a  satirical  poem — he  wrote  it  in 
days — which  ran  through  two  editions  iu  a  month, 
lother  publication,  jointly  contributed  to  by  himself  and 
ither  officers,  got  him  into  trouble,  and  several  duels  followed, 
le  served  in  the  "NValcheren  expedition  in  1 809,  and  afterwards 
'XChanged  into  the  3d  Dragoon  Guards,  and  was  with  this 
eginient  in  Spain  in  1813,  serving  throughout  the  campaign 
thich  ended  at  Toulon  iu  18H.  In  181G  he  published  another 
(Oem,  77ie  Sai-rijlce  of  Isabd,  modelled  on  the  style  of  Pope, 
vhich  he  dedii'ated  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  of  Denton 
Jourt,  near  Dover,  In  1817  he  married  Jemima,  the  second 
IftTighter  of  Sir  Egerton.  Continuing  in  the  army,  he  went 
rith  his  regiment  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland.  In  1820-1  he 
was  at  Penrith  ;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  he  met  the  poet, 
whose  works  had  delighted  him  during  his  years  of  army 
service.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  having  got  an  introduction 
to  Wordsworth  from  an  Edinburgh  friend,  who  had  spoken  of 
liiiuself  (Quillinan)  rather  highly,  as  he  got  near  Rydal  he  felt 
ashamed  of  presenting  it,  and  rode  back  to  Penrith,  the  object 
of  his  journey  imfulfllled.  He  returned,  however,  afterwaixls, 
without  the  letter,  and  introduced  himself.  In  1821  he  left 
the  army,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  liydal  in  a  cottage 
secured  for  him  by  Wordsworth  on  the  banks  of  the  Rothay 
Spring  Cottage — his  chief  motive  for  settling  in  the  district 
being  the  opportunity  it  would  give  him  of  intercourse  with 
the  poet.  SuoQ  after  Quilliiian's  settlement  at  Bydal,  they 
went  together  to  the  Craven  district  of  Yorkshire,  to  trace 
im^natively  the  footsteps  of  Tkc  ]V?dtc  Doe,  and  to  visit 
other  localities,  Malham  Cove,  Gordale  Chasm,  etc.,  memorial- 
ised in  sundry  sonnets  composed  two  years  previously.  Mrs. 
Quillinan  died  at  Ivy  Cottage,  below  Eydal  Mount,  in  1822, 
the  result  of  a  terrible  accident,  her  dressing-gown  having 
accidentally  caught  fire.     She  left  two  daughters,  one  of  them 
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only  six  months  old.  Dorolliy  Wordsworth,  the  j 
attended  couatautly  at  the  dying  bed  of  her  frien 
after  her  death  a  very  close  tie  sprang  up  between  thi 
household  and  the  two  motherless  children.  Dora,  th 
daughter,  theti  eighteen  years  of  age,  became  to  them, 
years  udvaaeed,  a  sort  of  second  mother.  After  bit 
death  Quilliuan  went  abroad,  to  seek  relief  from  so 
change  of  scene,  his  children  being  taken  to  Kent 
these  children  are  associated  with  Wordsworth's  poeti 
A  picture  of  the  elder — who  still  lives,  to  the  joy  of  be 
of  friends  at  Loughrigg  Holme — taken  when  she  was  a 
girl  at  Oporto,  gave  rise  to  the  Lines  suggested  by  a 
written  in  I83i,  beginning — 

Beguiled  into  forgetfulnesa  of  caw. 
Tlie  younger,  Eotha,  was  the  poet's  godchild,  and  1 
wrote  the  lines  beginning- — 

Rotbn  !  my  apiritual  child,  tbia  head  wiw  grey 
When  at  the  sacred  font  for  thee  I  stood. 

After  his  bereavement,  Mr.  Quillinan  removed  from 
accepting  an  invitation  from  his  brother-in-law,  C 
Brydges  Barrett,  to  occupy  the  family  residence  of  Lee  1 
near  Canterbury,  the  Erydges  family  being  on  the  ConI 
Here  he  received  both  the  poet  and  his  family  more  than 
When  the  Brydges  returned,  Quillinan  went  to  PortUj 
see  his  father ;  and  ou  his  return  to  England  lived  cliie 
the  Brydges"  house  in  Bryauston  Street,  London,  wha 
received  the  Wordsworths  as  his  guests.  He  also  ret, 
their  visits,  and  came  down  to  Eydal.  In  IS32  he  left  Lo 
and  lived  in  Paris  and  Boulogne,  returning  to  England  in 
going  back  to  Portugal  with  his  eldest  daughter  in  1836 
year,  and  afterwards  taking  up  his  residence  for  four  yei 
Canterbury.  Nineteen  years  inter\'ened  between  the  c 
of  his  first  wife  and  his  second  marriage.  It  will  be  seen 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  AiUohiograpky  that  Wordsworth's  op 
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idh  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  QuillJuan  was 
Dteiise.  It  was  partly  based.  I  have  beeii  told,  on  the  fact 
if  Quillinaii's  being  a  Roman  Catholic  ;*  hut  it  waa  due,  I  fear, 
pits  aa  much  to  liia  owu  "  passionately  jealous  "  affection — 
D  ose  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  phrase — for  his  daughter.  He  was 
|ot  averse  to  her  marriage,  but  he  thought  no  one  worthy  of 
wr.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  depicts  the  struggle  tliat  went  on  in 
be  old  man's  nature,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated.  At 
togth  he  saw — thanks  raainly  to  Miss  Fenwick's  wise  appeals 
^-that  it  was  wrong  to  oppose  a  union  which  Dora  herself 
rished,  and  that  his  opposition  to  it  was  injuring  his  daugh- 
Ik's  health. 

On  the  11th  of  May  1841,  they  were  married  in  St.  James's 
iJhurch  at  Bath,  Wordsworth,  his  wife,  and  two  of  his  sons 
^iog  present,  as  well  as  Quillinan's  brother  John.  They  were 
■11  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Feuwick,  whose  home  was 
low  in  Bath.  After  the  ceremony,  Wordsworth  went  with 
hu  wife  and  Miss  Fenwick  on  a  short  tour  in  Somersetshire. 
Fhe  Quillinans  joined  them,  and  together  they  visited  Alfox- 
Hen,  and  other  placea  teeming  with  associations  to  the  poet ; 
lis  only  soiTow  being  that  Dorothy,  the  early  partner  of  his 
oya  in  the  Quautock  country,  was  an  invalid  in  Weatmore- 
Rod.  The  QuiUinans  left  the  poet  and  his  wife  at  Bridgewater. 
nd  proceeded  thence  to  Rydal  Mount,  the  Words  worths 
■olouging  their  sojourn  in  the  south  of  England.  They  were 
learly  four  montlis  away  from  Rydal.  In  writing  to  his  friend 
bhn  Peace  after  his  return,  Wordsworth  said — 

"Bijilnl  MourU,  Stpl.  4,  1841. 
Mv   DEAl!  Peace, —  .  .  .  AVe  made  a  very  agreeable  tour 
B  Devonshire,  going  by  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  and  returning 
long  the  coaat  by  Salisbury  and  Winchester  to  Loudon,      In 

*  Quiliiiuui  WM  boni  and  educated  a  Rodikd  Cktliulic,  but  be  attended 
b>  Cburcb  o(  EDgland,  >ud  iimxI  the  Annlion  Mrrviue-bootc  in  Uia  houBe- 
Hid.  t  Sw  I..  370. 
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London  and  its  neiijlibourhooii  we  stayed  not  quibB 
During  this  tour  we  visited  ray  old  liaunts,  at  t 
Alfoxden  and  Netheratowey,  and  at  Coleortoii,  wfaera 
several  days.  These  were  farewell  visits  for  life 
course,  not  a  little  interesting.  .  .  . — Ever  faithfully 
W.  WoRDsn 

The  Qtiillinans  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  "Vl 
land, but  proceeded  to  Lee  Prioiy  on  a  visit  to  the  Brydg 
a  few  months  at  Canterbury  they  came  up  to  Lomb 
they  seem  to  have  spent  a  year ;  and  in  the  winter  o 
Dora's  health  suffering,  they  returned  to  Westmoral 
lived  at  Ambleside.  The  summers  of  1843  and  H 
spent  by  them  in  the  "island"  home  of  the  Cm 
Windermere.  Worthsworth's  eldest  son  having  mai 
Curwen's  daughter,  this  house  was  often  lent  to  bi 
which  led  the  poet  to  make  a  pun  upon  the  place,  ai 
should  be  called  the  Borrow-me-an  (Borromean)  tsl 
■was  a  pleasant  home  to  Quilliuan.  He  described  il 
J'enwick  (August  1843)  ■.~- 

"  This  island-home  is  the  most  delightful  resident 
world.  .  ,  .  With  sunny  days  and  serene  moonlights, 
lived  quit-e  as  much  on  the  water  as  on  the  shore, 
about  the  island.^  as  familiarly  by  night  as  by  day." 

Wliile   living   in   the  Curwen's  house  at    Belle    1 
Quillinans  seem  to  liave  rejoiced  much  in  the  friendly 
Professor  Wilson  from  Elleray;  and  probahly  these 
days  of  1843  and   1844  were  the  happiest  in   Dora 
worth's   married   life.       In    1844   Quillinan  wrote   to 
liobinson   from  Ambleside :  .  .  .  "  What  a  heavenly- 
season  it  is !      It  is  enough  to  live   and   breathe  su 
see  such  flowers,  such  stars,  such  moonlight,  such  va 
vegetation,  and  vapour  and  shadow  on  lakes  and  mo 
aud  to  hear  such  joyous  carolling  from  every  bush." 
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following  winter  was  a  trying  one  for  Mrs.  Quillinaa, 

W  wit  ^^^  delicacy  increasing  with  the  spring  of  1843,  it  was 

"  ^ided  that  she  should  try  what  a  change  of  air  would  do 

ii  her,  and  accompany  her   husband  to   his    native   place, 

.  .{Orta     While  in  the  Peninsula,  she  was  able  to  travel  about 

good  deal,  visiting  Lisbon,  Seville,  as  well  as  other  places, 

lich  she  described  after  her  return  to  England  ill  a  couple 

■volumes,  entitled,  A  Journal  of  a  few  vwnlhs    residence  in 

'■ugal,  and  Glimpses  of  tlie  South  of  Spain,     In  July  184C 

.ley  came  back  to  Westmoreland,  and  took  up  their  residence 

^  Loughrigg  Holme,  where  Mr,  Carter — Wordsworth's  clerk 

^d  assistant — had  lived.     Carter  vacated  the  house  for  the 

^aillinans,  and  superintended  the  enlargement  of  it  for  them , 

Jnring  the  lime  of  their  absence   in  Portugal.     It  was  the 

Mfit  possible  place  for  them  both  to  pass  the  brief  remainder 

their  days — a  lovely  spot  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  outlying 

ittress- points  of  Loughrigg  Fall,  close  to  Eydal  Mount  and 

3faurcb,  near  to  Fox  How,  and  not  far  from  Ambleside.    There 

le  two  volumes  of  Dora's  Journal  were  written  (they  were 

jublished  in   18-17),  while   Quillinan  wrote  articles  for  The 

Quarterly  and  for  Tait'a  Magazine. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  1846  Mrs.  Quillinan  went  up 
from  Eydal  to  Carlisle,  to  prepare  her  brother  William's 
house  for  his  marriage.  On  her  way,  or  while  living  there, 
she  caught  a  cold,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  On 
returning,  she  went  to  the  Mount,  her  parents  being  absent  at 
Westminster,  with  their  nephew  Christopher.  They  were  sum- 
moned to  the  north  by  the  serious  nature  of  her  illness.  In 
April  she  was  told  she  could  not  recover.  She  received  the 
announcement  with  a  calm  and  humble  cheerfulness.  "  Will- 
ing to  live,  yet  resigned  to  die,"  said  her  husband,  she 
lingered  on  for  many  weeks  in  that  house,  once  bright  with 
her  laughter  and  her  gaiety  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
her  release  came,  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  infant 
VOL.  111.  3  B 
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brothers  aud  sister  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  Qttlil 
tense  and  almost  paaaionate  grief  found  utterance 
Suspiria,  and  other  sonnets.  He  was  stricken  to  thi 
and  yet  went  on  his  way,  lonely,  submissive,  and  still. 
The  loss  of  his  daughter  was  a  more  terrible  \>\o\ 
poet,  and  -vnW  he  referred  to  in  a  later  chapter.  Q 
continued  to  live  at  Loughri^  Holme,  which  his  c 
still  occnpies.  He  wrote  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  tr. 
part  of  The  Liisiad — five  cantos  in  ottava  rima — and 
four  volumes  of  the  Hidory  of  Portugal  by  Seni 
culano,  the  royal  librarian  at  Lisbon.  He  was  mm 
Wordsworth,  when  the  now  aged  and  grief- stricken  p 
able  to  walk  about.  He  survived  him  little  more  than 
Having  caught  a  chill  at  some  fishing  exxtedition,  I 
cumbed  to  an  attack  of  pleurisy  in  July  1851.  A 
before  he  died,  while  almost  nnconscions,  unable  to  it 
his  daughter,  he  asked  "  James  " — the  Eydal  Moaot  sei 
to  bring  him  his  pen  and  ink,  and  his  ms.,  that  he  m 
on  with  his  Histoi-y  of  Portugal,  saying :  "  I  want  to 
or  it  will  he  of  no  use  to  them  "  (meaning  his  daughte 
1853  a  volume  of  Quillinan's  poems  was  published 
Moxon. 

Returning  to  the  life  at  Eydal  Mount  in  the  year 
we  find  Wordsworth  writing  in  January  of  that  y 
Ban'on  Field,  who  urged  the  publication  of  his  C 
Mevioir  of  the  poet,  which  he  had  prepared  with  sucl 
cellaneous  care. 

"  Rijdil  Mount,  Jannarij  16, 
Mr  DKAK  Mh.  Field, — I  have  at  last  brought  niyt 
write  to  you.  After  maturely  considering  the  subject, 
ever  painful  it  may  be  to  me,  I  must  regret  that  I  am  dec; 
against  the  publication  of  your  critical  memoir ;  your  wi 
I  know,  to  serve  me,  and  I  am  gmtefnl  for  the  strength  c 
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feeling  in  your  excellent  heart  I  am  iilso  truly  proud  of  the 
pains  you  have  thought  my  writings  worthy  of;  but  I  am  sure 
that  your  intention  to  benefit  me  in  this  way  would  not  be 
fnlBlIed.  The  hostility  which  you  combat  so  ably  is  in  a 
great  measure  passed  away,  but  might  in  some  degree  be  re- 
vived by  your  recurrence  to  it,  so  that  in  this  respect  your 
work  would,  if  published,  be  either  superfluous  or  injurious, 
as  far  as  concerns  this  main  portion  of  it.  I  shall  endeavour, 
during  the  short  remainder  of  my  life,  to  profit  by  it,  both  as 
an  author  and  a  man,  in  a  private  way ;  hut  tlie  notices  of  me 
by  many  others  which  you  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
insert,  are  full  of  gross  mistakes,  both  as  to  facts  and  opinions, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  forgotten  the  better.  Old  aa  I  am,  I 
live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  and  should  in  that  event  have 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  you  to  the  suppression  of  a  great 
part  of  this  work  entirely— and  of  the  whole  of  it  in  ita  present 
shape.  .  .  .  One  last  word  in  matter  of  authorship  :  it  is  far 
better  not  to  admit  people  so  much  behind  tlie  scenes,  as  it 
haa  been  lately  fashionable  to  do,  .  .  . — Believe  me  to  be 
most  faithfully  your  much  obliged,  Wm.  Woriiswouth." 

In  the  following  month  lie  wrote  thus  to  the  Rev.  Ilenry 
Alford,  afterwards  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  distinguished  both 
as  B  poet  and  a  critic  : — 

[Postmark— .imA(«We,  Feb.  21,  1840.] 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, —  ...  It  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to 
me  to  learn  that  my  writings  are  prized  so  highly  by  a  poet 
and  critic  of  your  powers.  The  essay  upon  them  which  yon 
have  8o  kindly  sent  me  seems  well  qualified  to  promote  your 
viewB  in  writing  it.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  your  dis- 
tinction between  religion  in  poetry,  and  versified  religion.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  l)een  averse  to  frequent  mention  of  the 
mysteries  of  Cliristian  faith ;  not  from  a  want  of  a  due  sense 
of  their  momentous  nature,  but  the  contrary.  1  felt  it  far  too 
deeply  to  venture  on   handling  the  subject  as  familiarly  ns 
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many  scvujile  not  to  du.  I  am  far  from  blnming 
them  not  blame  me,  nor  turn  from  my  conipanionshi] 
account  Besides  general  reasons  for  diffidence  ii 
subjects  of  Holy  Writ,  I  have  some  special  ones.  I  : 
in  points  of  faith,  and  I  should  not  deem  my  raistak* 
be  deprecatod  because  they  were  expressed  in  meti 
Milton,  in  my  humble  judgment,  lias  eiTed,  and  gri 
and  what  poet  conld  hope  to  atone  for  misapprehensio 
way  in  which  that  mighty  mind  has  done  ? 

I  am  not  at  all  desirous  that  aay  one  should  wrUi 
rate  critiiiue  on  my  poetry.  There  is  no  call  for  i 
be  from  above,  they  will  do  their  own  work  in  course 
if  not,  they  will  perish  as  they  ought.  But  scarcely 
passes  in  which  I  do  not  receive  grateful  acknowledgi 
the  good  they  have  done  to  the  minds  of  the  several 
They  speak  of  the  relief  they  have  received  from  thei 
affliction  and  in  grief,  and  of  the  calmness  and  elev 
spirit  which  the  poems  either  give  or  assist  them  in  a: 
As  these  benefits  are  not  without  a  traceable  bearing  u 
good  of  the  immortal  soid,  the  sooner,  perhaps,  they  are 
out  and  illustrated  in  a  work  like  youi's,  the  better." 

A  series  of  five  letters  to  the  artist  llaydon,  written 
the  year  1840,  may  follow  this  to  Dean  Alford.      But  t 

Lthe   series  intelligible  without  further  comment,  they 
be  preceded  by  a  letter  from  Haydon  to  Wordsworth, 
successive  notes  to  his  friend  a  specimen  will  be  fo 
Wordsworth's  careful  elaboration — his  poetic  8culpture-i 
on 
tb 
13: 


"  March  3,  I 

Mv  DEAR  WojtDSWOKTH. — At  last  I  have  accomi 
one  of  the  day-dreams  of  my  earliest  youth,  viz.  lectur 
the  University. 


n  JiobrrI  Haydon.     Edited  by  Tom  Taylor 
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lave  been  received  with  distinction  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
lellor  and  the  heads  of  Colleges,  granted  the  Ashmoleaii 
lusenm,  and  gave  my  fii-st  lecture  yesterday,  which  was  posi- 
ively  bailed. 

There  are  four  honours  in  my  life — First,  the  sonnet  of 
Vordsworth  ;  second,  tlie  freedom  of  my  native  town  for 
Solomon;  third,  the  public  dinner  in  Edinburgh;  and  fourth, 
ly  reception  at  Oxford. 

The  first  and  the  last  are  the  greatest.  But  the  first  is  the 
Sret,  and  will  ever  remain  so,  wliilst  a  vibration  of  my  heart 
continues  to  quiver, 

■Wlio  said,  '  High  is  our  calling,"  when  all  the  world  was 
vdvet^e  to  desert?  There  was  the  foresight — there  the  manli- 
ness— there  t.lie  enei^  and  affection  which  have  marked  the 
1>oet's  career  from  beginning  to  conclusion. 

You  are  a  glorious  creature,  and  is  not  our  calling  high  f 
Would  all  the  crowns,  and  kingdoms  and  jewels  on  earth  have 
bribed  you  to  say  that  of  a  man  if  you  had  not  felt  it  ?  And 
vliy  did  you  feel  it  ?     Because  you  saw  it. 

You  have  lived  to  your  complete  victory  on  earth ;  you 
liave  nothing  now  to  expect  but '  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant ! '  May  that  hour,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends 
liere,  be  long  deferred  I  but  it  will  not  the  lesa  come. 

After  the  distinction  of  yesterday  my  mind  instinctively 
turned  to  you.  Fancy  my  reception  here,  and  fancy  those 
fellows  at  the  London  University  conceiving  a  man  of  my 
misfortunes  would  have  injured  the  religious  and  moral  purity 
of  their  chamcter,  if  I  had  lectured  there,  '  An  ounce  and 
threes  till  a  rters  of  civet.' — or  rather  a  couple  of  pounds. 

If  I  waa  to  die  this  moment,  my  dear  friend,  I  would  thank 
God  with  my  last  breath  for  this  great  opportunity  of  doing 
toy  duty.      Hurrah  !  with  all  my  soul.     Your  affectionate  old 

n.  I!.  Hayuon." 
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To  this  Wordavvortli  replied: — 

" Rydal  Movitt,  Amblaide,  Marfki 
My  dear  Haydon, — Though  I  have  nothing  ti 
merely  words  of  congratulation,  hearty  congratulatioj 
forbear  to  thank  you  for  your  letter.  You  write  iu  1| 
and  I  am  glad  of  it :  it  is  only  fair  that,  having  hfl 
ditSculttes  to  encounter,  you  should  }iave  a  Iaxg( 
triumph.  Nevertheless,  though  I  partake  most  cl 
your  pleasure,  I  should  have  been  still  more  delight) 
that  your  pencil  (for  that,  after  all,  is  the  tool  you  \ 
for)  met  with  the  encouragement  it  so  well  deserves. 
!  should  have  liked  to  have  been  among  yoin 
particularly  so  as  I  have  seen,  not  long  ago,  so  mat^ 
pictures  on  the  Continent,  and  to  have  heard  you 
would  have  added  largely  to  my  yratificatioiL  I 
honour  that  place  for  abundant  reasons,  nor  can  I  i 
tlie  distinction  bestowed  upon  myself  last  sumnifl 
noble-minded  University. 

Allow  lue  to  mention  one  thing  on  which,  if  I  wen 
to  lecture  upon  your  art,  I  sliould  dwell  with  mordl 
than,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  bestowed  upon  iH 
perfection  in  each  kind  as  far  as  it  is  attainable. 
widely  different  minds  has  been  shown  by  the  Italiai 
Flemings,  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans, 
should  I  exclude  the  English  ? 

Now,  as  a  masterly,  a  first-rate  ode  or  elegy,  of 
humour  eveu,  is  better  than  a  poorly  or  feebly  exec 
poem,  so  is  the  picture,  though  in  point  of  so! 
humblest  that  ever  came  from  an  easel,  better  tbu 
after  Michael  Angelo  or  Kaffaele  in  choice  of  aubji 
of  style,  if  moderately  performed.  All  styles,  do*| 
humblest,  are  good,  if  there  be  thrown  into  the  ch( 
that  the  subject  is  capable  of,  and  this  truth  appUes  i 
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to  painting,  but  in  decree  to  every  other  fine  art.  Now  it  is 
Well  wortli  a  lecturer's  while,  who  sees  the  matter  ia  this  light, 
r^first  to  point  out  through  the  whole  scale  of  art  what  stands 
•highest,  and  then  to  show  what  constitutes  the  appropriate 
(perfection  of  all,  down  to  the  lowest.  Ever,  ruy  dear  Huydon, 
'■faithfully  yours,  W.  ^^'^OR(lSWORTi^." 


On  the  4th  of  September  1840,  Haydoii  records  in  his 
Diary : —  * 

"  Hard  at  work,  and  lieard  from  dear  Wordsworth,  with  a 
glorious  sonnet  on  the  Duke  and  Copenhagen.  It  is  very  line, 
80  I  began  a  new  journal  directly,  and  put  iu  the  sonnet. 
God  bless  liim  ! " 

The  follosving  is  Wordswortli's  letter : — 

"My  deak  Haydon, — We  are  all  charmed  with  your  etching. 
It  is  both  poetically  and  pictorially  conceived,  and  finely 
executed.  I  should  have  written  immediately  to  thank  you 
for  it  and  for  your  letter  and  the  enclosed  one,  which  is 
interesting,  but  I  wished  to  giatify  j'ou  by  writing  a  sonnet. 
I  now  send  it,  hut  with  an  earnest  request  that  it  may  not  be 
put  into  circulation  for  some  little  time,  as  it  is  warm  i'rom  the 
brain,  and  may  require,  in  consequence,  some  little  retouch- 
ing. It  has  this,  at  least,  remarkable  attached  to  it — which 
will  add  to  its  value  in  your  eyes — that  it  was  actually 
composed  while  I  was  climbing  Helvellyii  last  Monday. 
My  daughter  and  Mr.  Quillinan  were  with  me;  and  she, 
which  I  believe  had  scarcely  ever  been  done  before,  rode 
every  inch  of  the  way  to  the  summit,  and  a  magnificent  day 
we  had. 
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l^onTui  augffcsfed  lit/  Hayilon'n  pictn?-e   of  the  Dukt  (^ 
liwjton  upon  the  Fkld  of  Waterloo  twenty  yt 
battle. 

First  rending : — 

Bj  art's  boM  privilej.'e,  wurrinr  nnd  war-horte  stHOil 
Od  ground  ;«t  strewn  with  their  lust  battle's  wreck. 
Let  the  steed  glory,  while  his  master'*  band 
Liea,  fixed  for  afres,  on  his  conscious  neclc. 
But,  bj  the  chieftnin's  look,  the'  at  his  side 
Hungs  that  day's  treasured  sword,  how  Snu  a  cbec): 
Is  given  to  triuffiph,  and  all  human  pride  ! 
Yon  trophied  mound  shrinks  to  a  shadowy  appck 
In  his  cslin  presence.     Since  the  mighty  deed 
Him  yeiirs  liuve  brought  far  nearer  the  grave's  rest, 
As  shows  Ihat  face  time-worn.     But  he  siicli  seed 
Has  sowed  that  bears,  we  trust,  the  fniic  of  fame 
In  heoTeu  ;  liente  no  oni-  blushes  for  lAy  nani«. 
Conqueror  I  'mid  some  sad  ihonghia  divinely  blal. 

Composed  while  ascending  Helvellyn,  Monday,  Augost 
1840.  WltLUM  ■\VOBDSW0Ra 

"  My  DEAlt  Mh.  Haydon, — Con-ect  thus  the  two  last 
towards  the  close  of  the  sonnet : — 

As  shows  that  time-worn  faue.     But  he  surh  seed 
Hsth  sown,  na  yieldi,  we  trust,  (he  fruit  of  fume 
In  heaven,  etc. 

You  will  see  tlie  reason  of  this  alteration.  It  applies: 
to  his  life  in  general,  and  not  to  that  particular  act  as  b 
You  may  print  the  sonnet  where  and  when  you  will,  ij 
think  it  will  serve  you;  only  it  may  ha  well  that  I  a 
hear  from  you  first,  as  you  may  have  something  to  si 
either  as  to  the  letter  or  the  lines. — Yours  in  haste, 

Frulay,  Sept.  4th," 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  troithle  you  again,  but  after 
aidering  and  re-considering,  changing  and  re-changing,  jj 


resolved    that  the    troublesome    passage    shall     stand 


III  Ills  c^ilm  presence,  £ 
Elal*a  nut,  brought  far  a 
As  ahovs  that  time-wnm 
Hath  sowD  ns  yields,  we 

-Faithfully  yours, 
Rsdal  SfoutU,  Monday,  Sejit.  7lh, 


a  the  mighty  deed 
rer  the  grave'i  rest, 
ice.    But  *  he  nucH  at 


W.  WORPSWOETH. 


"  R'jdal,  Sept.  loth. 
Sy  is  certainly-a  better  word  than  through;  but  I  fear  it 
Snnot  be  employed  ^account  of  the  subsequent  line : — 

But  by  the  chieftain's  look. 

To  me  tlie  two  '  bys '  clash  both  to  tlie  ear  and  understand- 
ing, and  it  was  on  that  accouat  I  changed  the  woi-d.  I  have 
sIeo  a  slight  objection  to  the  alliteration  '  by  bold '  occurring 
«o  soon.  I  am  glad  you  like  '  elates  not'  As  the  passage 
first  stood — 

Since  the  mighty  deed, 

there  was  a  transfer  of  the  thought  from  the  picture  to  the 
living  man,  which  divided  the  sonnet  into  two  parts.  The 
presence  of  the  portrait  is  now  carried  through  till  the  lust 
line,  when  the  man  ia  taken  up.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
mistake  I  will  repeat  the  passage  as  last  sent,  and  in  which 
Btate  I  consider  it  finished;  and  you  will  do  what  you  like 
with  it ; — 

Him  tliu  mighty  deed 
Elates  not,  hroiight  far  nesier  the  grave's  rest, 
As  sbuwa  thnt  time-worn  face.     But  lie  sach  seed 
Hnth  sown  as  yields,  eU'. 

I  hope  you  are  light  in  thinking  this  the  best  of  the  three. 
I  forget  whether  I  thanked  you  lor  your  sketch  of  the  Slave- 

•  ■'  For  "  in  tie  jirinteJ  version  of  the  sunnat. 
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tnde  picture.  Vnur  bientUhip  has  misIeJ  you. 
no  ttooouDt  be  introduced.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
ks  matter  of  fact:  and,  though  from  the  first  I  look 
interest  in  the  abolitiou  of  slavery,  except  joining  wi 
vbo  petitioned  Parliament,  I  was  too  little  of  a  man 
ness  to  have  &n  active  part  in  the  work.  Besides,  my 
abode  woald  have  prevented  it,  had  I  been  so  inclino 
only  public  act  of  mine  cunuected  with  the  event  was 
forth  that  sonnet,  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  C]ark.son,  u 
success  of  the  uadt-rtaking.  Thank  you  for  your  las 
I  am  this  moment  (while  dictating  this  letter),  silting 
PickeraplI,  who  has  kindly  come  down  to  paint  me  at 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  whose  gallery  at  Drayton  the  ; 
will  probably  be  hung  by  that  of  my  poor  friend  Soutl 
am,  my  dear  Haydon,  yours  faitlifully, 

Wm.  Wokdswo 


P.S. — Your  saggestion  a1>ont  the  engraver  is  very  c 
but,  the  verses  taking  so  high  a  flight,  and  particularly 
line  '  Lies  fixed  for  ages,'  it  would  be  injurious  to  put  fi 
the  cold  matter  of  fact,  and  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
both  demand  that  it  should  be  suggested  at  the  sight 
pwlure." 

"My  dear  Haydos, — I  could  not  otherwise  get  rid  i 
prosaic  declaration  oi'  the  matter  of  fact  that  the  hero  v 
much  older,      You  will  recollect  that  it  at  first  stood. 

Since  the  miglity  deed 
Him  yeurs,  etc. 

I  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  if  it  be  no 
'•nrruclcd  as  fallows  : — 

II  the  mighty  deed 


Klut 

Upon  Ihftt  ti 

Unlhsc 


:  neithor  doth  a  cloud  find  rest 

n  face  ;  for  he  auch  seed   I 
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I  sent  the  sonnet, as  it  was  before  coirected,  to  Mr.  Lowndes, 
you  desired.  When  you  print  it,  if  it  be  in  course  of  next 
lok,  pray  send  a  copy  to  tliis  house,  and  another  to  me  at 
[nrtlier  Castle,  whither  I  am  going  to-morrow.— Very  faith- 
By  jronre,  W.  WonoswoRTti. 

^ftal  Mount,  StpUnthir  1 1. 

The  space  for  alleration  iu  this  troublesome  passage,  you 
U  observe,  was  very  confined,  as  it  was  necessary  to  advert 
^e  Duke  being  much  older,  which  is  yet  done  in  tlie  words 
ime-wom  face,"  but  not  so  strongly  as  before,         "W.  W," 

III  .July  1840  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Lady  Frederick  ISentiuck, 
inghter  of  Loi-d  Lonsdale  :  "  On  Monday  morniDg,  a  little 
Tore  nine,  a  beautiful  and  bright  day,  the  Queen  Dowager 
Dd  her  sister  appeared  at  Eydal.  I  met  them  at  the  lower 
rtterfuU,  with  which  her  Majesty  seemed  much  pleased.  Upon 
jeoring  that  it  was  not  more  tlian  half  a  mile  to  the  higher 
ill,  ehe  said,  briskly,  she  would  go;  I  walked  by  the  Queen's 
Lde  up  to  the  higher  waterfall,  and  she  seemed  to  be  much 
truck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Upon  quitting  the  park  of  Kydal,  nearly  opposite  our  oivn 
pUe,  the  Queen  was  saluted  with  a  pretty  rural  spectacle; 
Uarly  fifty  children,  drawn  up  in  avenue,  with  bright  garlands 
n  their  liands,  three  large  flags  flying,  and  a  band  oE  music. 
Cliey  had  come  from  Ambleside,  and  the  garlands  were  such 
tt  ah!  annually  prepared  at  this  season  for  a  ceremony  called 
The  Rush-bearing';  and  the  parish-clerk  of  Ambleside  hit 
ipon  this  way  of  showing  at  fiydal  the  same  respect  to  the 
}ueeu  which  had  been  previously  shown  at  Ambleside.  I 
[^  the  Queen  to  the  principal  points  of  view  in  our  little 
main,  particularly  Ut  that,  through  the  summer-house,  wliich 
■8  the  lake  of  Hydal  to  such  advantage.  The  Queen 
ked  more  than  once  about  having  a  cottage  among  the  lakes, 
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wliich  of  course  was  notltiug  more  than  a  natural « 
vcut  to  the   pleasure  which  she  liad  in  the  < 
affectionalely  yours,  W.  WoKl 

Towards  tlie  close  of  this  year,   1840.  aa  accident 
lo  Wonlaworth,  which  mi^ht  very  easily  have  proved 
It  was  iu  the  month  of  November,  as  he  was  being  di 
a  yig  from   Keswick  to  Grasmere,   and  he  himself  d( 
tht!  incident  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Fredarick  Bentinck. 

"These  were  the  particulars:  About  three  miles  heyonJ 
wick,  on  the  Ambleside  Road,  is  a  small   bridge,  from  tht 
of  which  we  got  sight  of  the  mail-coach   coming  tovudi 
at  above  forty  yards'  distance,  just  before  the  road  W; 
descend  a  narrow,  steep,  and  winding    slopes       No!l  ! :: 
left  for  James,  who  drove  the  gig  in  which  we  were,  J  u;  ' 
the  bridge,  and,  as  tlie  road  narrowed  up  the  slope  thai  «' 
our  front,  to  draw  up  as  close  to  the  whII  on  our  left  (oat 
of  the  road)  as  possible.     The  coachman  drove  furiously  Ji 
the  hill ;   and   though,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  by 
track  of  his  wheels,  he  had  a  yard  width  of  road  to  spare, 
made  no  use  of  it.     The  wheel  of  his  coach  struck  our  »1 
most  violently,  drove  back  our  horse  and  gig  some  yaids,  i 
then  sent  ua  all  together  through  a  small  gap  in  the  wall,* 
the  stones  of  the  wall  tumbling  about  us,  into   a  pl&ntttj 
that  lay  a  yaid  perpendicular  below  the  level  of  the  road 
which  the  horae  and  gig,  with  us  in  it,  had  been  driven, 
shafts  were  broken  off  close  to  the  carriage,  and  we  were  pu 
thrown  and  [lartly  leaped  out.     After  breaking  the  traces, 
lioi-se  leaped  back  into  tlie  road  and  galloped  off,  the  shafts  i 
traces  sticking  to  him  ;  nor  did  tlie  poor  creature  stop  till 
reached  the  turnpike  at  Graaraere,  seven  miles  from  the  s 
where  the  mischief  was  done." 

The  mail-coachman's  account  of  this   accident  was  gi' 
previously. 
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The  following  letter  from  Wordsworth  to  Mr.  Benjaniiu 
tockray,  Lancaster,  givea  his  views  on  tlie  question  of  slavery. 
he  yeai-  is  uncertain  : — 

'■  nydal  Mount,  April  25. 
My  dear  Sir, — Your  Egeria  *  arrived  on  tlie  niorniiig  when 
Vas  setting  off  to  visit  my  son.  with  whom  I  stayed  uearly 
ree  weeks.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  not  thanking  you 
r  the  valuable  present  somewhat  earlier.  The  strain  of  your 
hottghls  is  I  think  excellent,  and  the  expression  everywhere 
Able  to  the  thought.  I  have  to  thank  you  also  for  a  most 
aable  paper  on  Colonial  slavery.  In  yonr  view  of  tliis 
tant  subject  I  entirely  coincide.  Fanaticism  is  tJie  dis- 
I  of  these  times  as  much  or  more  than  of  any  other ; 
^^^^  ieism  is  set,  as  it  has  always  been,  whether  morftl, 
mgiiMiB,  or  political,  upon  atlainnient  of  its  ends  with  dis- 
1  of  the  means.  In  this  question  there  are  three  parties, 
-the  alftve,  the  slave-owner,  and  the  Britisli  people.  As  to 
le  first,  it  might  lie  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
owner  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  he  can,  as  h 
matter  of  private  conscience,  vetuiii  his  property  in  the  slave, 
after  he  is  convinced  that  it  would  he  for  tlie  slave's  heuelit, 
civil,  moral,  and  religions,  that  he  should  he  emancipated. 
Wlmtever  pecuniary  loss  might,  under  these  circumstances, 
attend  emancipation,  it  seems  that  a  .slaveowner,  taking  a 
right  view  of  the  case,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  undergo  it. 
It  ia  probable,  however,  that  one  of  the  best  assurances  which 
ooald  be  given  of  the  slave  being  likely  to  make  a  good  use  of 
Ilia  liberty  would  be  found  in  his  ability  and  disposition  to 
make  a  recompense  for  the  sacrifice  should  the  master,  from 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  feel  himself  justified  in  accepting  a 
recompense.     But  by  no  means  does  it  follow,  from  this  view 


thb  letter 


I  publiabed  in  1840,  wliidi  givea  (aiiproxiiaatelr]  the  lUts  of 
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of  individual  cases,  that  the  third  party,  tlie  j 
land,  who  through  their  legislature  have  sanctioned  ar 
encourageJ  slavery,  have  a  right  to  interfere  for  its  o 
tion  by  a  sweeping  measure,  of  which  an  equivalent 
owner  makes  no  part  This  course  appears  to  me  ui 
and  unjust.  .  .  . 

What  language,  in  the  fii-st  place,  would  it  hold  out 
slave  ?  that  the  property  in  him  had  been  held  by  unqi 
usurpation  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  his  master 
which  would  be  as  much  as  to  say,  We  have  delivered  hi 
to  you,  and  as  no  other  party  was  to  blame,  deal  with  yo 
oppressors  as  you  like.  Surely  such  a  proceeding  woul 
be  a  wanton  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  the  uiastei 
poverty,  distress,  and  disorder  could  not  but  ensue. 

They  who  are  most  active  in  proiuoting  entire  and  i 
diate  Abolition  do  not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  cons 
that  slavery  is  not  in  itself,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  ci 
stances,  to  be  deplored.     In  many  states  of  society  it  haJ 
a  checli  upon  worse  evils  ;  so  much  inhumanity  has  pre 
among  men,  that  the  best  way  of  protecting  the  weak  fro 
powerful  has  often  been  found  in  what  seems  at  first  si 
monstrous   arrangement — viz.  in  one  man  having  a  pro 
in  many  of  his  fellows.     Some  lime  ago  many  persons 
anxious  to  have   a  Bill  brought   into  Parliament  to  pi 
inferior  animals  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.      Il 
always  appeared  to  me  that  such  a  law  would  not  havi 
effect  intended,  but  would  increase  the  evil.     The  best  si 
for  an  imeducated  man  behaving  with  care  and  kindne 
his  beast  lies  in  the  sense  of  the  uncontrolled  property  » 
he  possesses  in   him.     Hence  a  livelier  interest,  and  a  i 
efficient  responsibility  to  his  own  conscience,  than  could  < 
were  he  made  accountable  for  his  conduct  to  la^.     I  i 
tion  this  simply  by  way  of  illustration,  for  no  man  can  de] 
more  than  I  do  a  state  of  slavery  in  itself.     I   do  not 
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re,  but  I  abhor  it,  if  it  could  be  got  rid  of  without  the 
luction  of  something  worse,  which  I  much  fear  would  not 
e  case  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  if  the  question  be 
with  in  the  way  many  excellent  men  are  so  eagerly  set 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  your  obliged, 

Wm.  Wordsworth." 


CHAFTEB    XLIII. 
OOBBSSFOHDEHOK  WITH  HR.  HOZOV — IMO 


AVoKDSVOBTa's  coneapondence  with  his  publidu 
was  tixtensive,  and  mach  of  it  is  extremely  inten 
is  sufBcient  continuity  in  his  letters  written  di 
1840  to  18iS  to  warrant  the  pabHcatiou  of  o 
tracts  from  them,  rather  than  the  breaking  ap  o 
the  introduction  of  other  matter, 

Mr  DBAB  Mr.  Moxoh, —  .  .  .  Mr.  W.  has 

with  OB  taking  sketches  with  a  view  to  the 
my  poems.  ...  He  has  done  pretty  welL  In 
has  made  a  very  good  drawing  in  perspective  of 
our  dining  and  sitting-room.  It  has  a  most  pi 
pearance,  and  I  cannot  but  think  would  be  accej 
who  take  an  interest  in  ray  writings.  He  has 
outside  of  the  house  and  the  surrounding  landeci 
I  set  my  face  entirely  (gainst  the  publication 
M88,  I  ought  to  have  written  to  him  severs 
but  feeling  as  I  did — being  truly  sensible  of  the  in 
in  my  character  and  writings,  and  grateful  to  hi 
bestowed  so  much  time  upon  the  subjects — I  co 
myself  to  tell  him  what  I  Lave  with  all  frankness 
Mr.  Field  has  been  very  little  in  England,  I 
above  twenty  years ;  and,  consequently,  is   not 

"  But  compare  Wordsworth'*  letter  to  Field,  p.  ; 


HARTLEY  COLEEIDQH 


t  the  greater  part  of  his  labour  would  only  answer  the 

rpose  of  reviving  forgotten  things  and  exploded  opinions. 

aides,  there  are  in  his  notions  things  that  were  personally 

^agreeable — not  to  use  a  harsher  term — to  myself  and  those 

^Ut  jne;  and  if  such  an  objection  did  not  lie  against   the 

uWcatioQ,  it  is  enough  that  the  thing  is  superjluous.     In 

I  present  state  of  this  country  in  general,  how  could  this 

iL'tod-natured  friend  then  be  deceived  into  the  thought  that 

["IcSticiani  and  particulara  so  miaute  could  attract   attention 

1  from  a  few  ?  .  .  . 

Hartley  has   positively  asserted   to   my  son   and   another 

mtleman  that  he  considers  his  part  of  the  work  at  an  end. 

^   EVue,  he  said,  I  could  go  on  for  ever ;  but  60  pages — 20  more 

F'^um  Jonson — ate  scarcely  enough.  I  write  this  in  consequence 

of  your  saying  in  your  last:  'The  introduction  to  Massinger 

oa  still  unfinished.'     Perhaps  all  is  right  by  this  time. 

Murray  used  to  say  that  advertising  always  paid.  So  it 
[ghb  with  him,  hut  with  old  books  like  mine,  I  should 
xnagine  that  advertisements  frequently  repeated  in  the  fotth- 
joming  of  a  new  edition  would  not  answer  well ;  and  therefore 
[  am  against  it  rather.  I  leave  the  decision  to  your  friendly 
judgment — Faithfully  yours,  Wm.  Wordsworth." 

"FebriMry  24,  1840. 
My  dear  Mr.  Moxok, — Not  being  able  to  meet  with  H.  C* 
immediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  wrote  him  a  note  a 
couple  of  days  after,  and  told  him  its  contents.  1  have 
since  seen  him,  and  done  all  I  could.  And  now  let  me  give 
you,  in  respect  to  him,  a  piece  of  advice,  once  for  all,  viz.  that 
you  never  engage  with  him  for  any  unper/ormed  work,  when 
either  time  or  quantity  is  of  importance.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has 
no  resolve  ;  in  fact,  nothing  that  can  be  called  rational  will  or 
command  of  himself,  as  to  what  he  will  do  or  not  do  ;  of  course. 


■■  Hartley  Coleridge. 


I  meau,  setting  aside  the  fundnmmtal  obligRtiona  of  1 
TestorJay  I  le&nit  that  he  had  disappeared  from  his  lo 
and  that  he  had  been  seeu  at  eiglit  o'clock  entering  tt 
of  Keudal.  He  was  at  Ambleside  the  night  before  at 
o'clock ;  so  he  must  have  been  out  the  greater  | 
the  night,  I  have  lately  begun  to  think  that  he  has 
himself  up  to  his  own  notions,  fancies,  reveries,  abstn 
etc  I  admire  his  genius  and  talents  far  more  than 
find  words  to  express,  especially  for  writing  prose,  whic 
inclined  to  think  (aa  far  as  I  have  seen)  is  more  master! 
his  verse.  The  worimanship  of  the  latter  seems  to  ] 
anfrequeotly  too  hasty,  has  indeed  too  much  the  ait 
Italinn's  improvisatore  production, 

Mr.  Powell,  my  friend,  has  some  thought  of  prepar 
publication  some  portions  of  Chaucer  modernised,  as  I 
.no  further  than  is  done  in  my  treatment  of  The  Priorcs 
That  would,  in  fact,  be  his  model.  He  will  have  coad 
among  whom,  I  believe,  will  be  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  a  man  as  c 
of  doing  the  work  well  as  any  living  writer.  I  have  pli 
my  fiieud  Mr.  Powell's  disposal,  in  addition  to  T/ie  P 
Tale,  three  other  pieces,  which  I  did  long  ago,  but  revif 
other  day.  They  ai-e  Tfte  Manciple's  Tale,  The  Cuckoo  c 
yightliigaU,  and  twenty-four  stanzas  of  Troilus  and  Ci 
This  I  have  done  mainly  out  of  my  love  and  reverei 
Chaucer,  in  hopes  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  < 
Powell's  attempt,  the  attention  of  other  writei-s  may  be 
to  the  subject ;  and  a  work  hereafter  Be  produced  by  di 
persons,  which  will  place  the  treasures  of  one  of  tlie  grea 
poets  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  which  now 
are  not.  I  mention  all  this  to  you  because,  thoi 
have  not  given  Mr.  Powell  the  least  encoiu^geme 
do  so,  he  may  sound  you  as  to  your  disposition  to  i 
take  the  publication.  I  have  myself  nothing  farti 
do  with  it  than  I  have  stated.    Had  the  thing  been 
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gested  to  me  by  any  number  of  competent  persons  tweuty 
years  ago,  I  would  have  uudertaken  the  editorsliip,  and  done 
much  more  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  several 
Bontrihutions  where  they  seemed  to  require  it.  But  that  is 
BOW  out  of  the  question. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  30  favouralde  ao  account  of  tbe  sale  of 
this  new  edition.  The  penny  x>ostage  has  let  in  an  inundation 
»f  complimentary  letters  upon  ma  Yesterday  I  had  one  that 
roold  amuse  you  by  the  language  of  awe,  veneration,  and 
^titude,  etc.,  in  which  it  abounds  ;  and  two  or  three  days  ago 
!  had  one  from  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old.  .  .  . 

In  several  of  these  letters  there  is  one  thing  which  gratiSed 
oe,  viz.  the  frequent  mention  of  tbe  consolation  which  my 
|K>eius  have  afforded  the  writers  under  affliction,  and  the  calm- 
and  elevation  of  mind  which  they  have  produced. 
My  paper  is  quite  full  I  hope  you  will  see  my  dear  daugh- 
ter from  time  to  time.  To-morrow  she  goes  to  10  Chester 
Place,  to  her  friends  the  Coleridges. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  go  to  London  this  spring.  Visiting, 
talking,  late  dinnei-s,  etc.,  are  too  haid  work  lor  rae." 

"HyJal  Mo,tnt,  Miirrh  2T,  ISJO. 
My  dear  Mr.  Moxon, — .  .  .  The  sonnets  upon  Capital 
Punishment  which  I  send  you  (of  which  I  sent  yon  no  more, 
I  believe,  than  four)  are  now  eleven,  I  should  not  be  soiTy  to 
put  them  into  circulation,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  if  I  knew  how.  I  cannot  print  tlieni  in  a  magazine, 
for  reasons  you  are  aware  of.  .  .  . — Ever  yours, 

W.  WOKDSWOBTH." 
"  Dertmber  17,  1840. 

Dear  Mb.  Moxon, — .  .  .  Tou  told  me  Tfu  Exrursion  was  out 
of  print  What  do  you  eay  to  reprinting  it,  in  double  column, 
Btereotyped  all  but  tbe  pages,  so  tbat  the  same  plates  might 
serve  hereafter,  the  paging  being  altered  for  tbe  concluding 
part  of  the  volume,  when  the  whole  shall  be  published  in  one  t 


iMt^M  ■■■■  f  nriiHfc  the  prit^  Jay,  nieadd 
!«•  fan  a«^  1^  «MiU  be  CH^  farnother  vol 
— rthyttywJii«»»iftaBigt;  bvt^  this  not  be 
o^  I  an  m^  snoe  to  friftwliiw  Ton  wiD  hM 
•ClUi  IlliiBlliit  ■  •  '— £«v  SiS&bJij  jnns. 

W.  WOKDBWDK 

...  To  gnt^  HajdoB,  I  wrote  htdj  >  soonet  «n  bi 
toK  at  WeBn^bMi.  etc,  and  plaeed  it  at  bis  disposal,  eit 
poUiab.  wbea  ami  wbere  be  liked,  or  to  arcolate  in  m 
wu  paUidied  aeeocdii^j,  but  witb  ao  many  grosa  tjpogi 
cal  bhinden.  that  I  un  re&olred  nothing  of  mine  shall 
ita  first  appearance  in  that  way  again." 

Hte  edition  of  1S42. 

b«ouii«  the  volosw  of  Poemt,  (liirff  of  EaHf  atul  Lat<  Ttan 

d  in  1S42. 
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"  Novtmber  5,  1841. 

t  DBAS  Mb.  Moxon, — . .  .  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  very  much 

i  in  the  publication  of  a  selection  from  my  poems,  but 

Uy  different  in  the  choice  from  Mr.  Hine's.     What  do 

f  to  that  ?     Dare  you  venture  upou  it  ?     He  has  fur- 

e  with  a  list  according  to  his  own  choice.  .  .  . — Ever 

iljy  yours,  W.  "Wordsworth." 

"  Dec.  24,  1841. 
LEAK  Mk,  Moxox, — The  few  words  I  have  to  say  must 
expression  of  indignation  at  hearing  that  you  were 
rj^targed  the  enormous  sum  of  £83  for  corrections  in  carrying 
six  volumes  through  the  press.  I  know  not  what  check 
j^.pnblishers  have  upon  printers,  and  what  is  the  course  of  prac- 
^Hce  as  to  charging  for  alterations.  But  sure  I  am  tliat,  in 
.common  justice,  things  ought  not  to  go  on  in  the  way  you 
^Itave  been  treated ;  for  I  affirm  upon  the  strength  of  my  own 
^memory,  and  upon  a  much  better  authority, — that  of  Mr. 
Carter's  young  clerk,  through  whose  bands  passed  my  sheets 
of  the  six  volumes,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the  first  volume, — 
that  of  the  alterptions  very  much  the  {,Teatest  part  wei*e 
caused  by  the  inattention  of  the  printers,  to  directions  precisely 
given,  or  to  their  own  gross  blunders.  It  was,  I  own,  a  case 
that  required  particular  attention,  because  tlie  whole  volume  of 
the  Yarrow  Rtvisited  waa  interwoven  with  the  poems  previously 
collected,  and  the  arrangement  was,  for  good  reasons,  in  several 
instances,  altered ;  but  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Carter  and 
myself  were  precise  and  distinct ;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
printer  to  attend  to  such  directions.  I  am  soiry  to  say  there 
was  a  like  carelessness  shown  in  carrying  the  volume  of 
Sonnets  through  the  press.  ...  I  will  here  add,  by-the-by, 
that  being  prompted  to  take  leave  of  Italy  in  verse,  I  wrote 
lately  six  sonnets  upon  that  suggestion,  and  have  added  eleven 
others,  that  partly  rose  out  of  the  farewelL     I  should  like 
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these  thirty  sonnets  some  time  or  other  to  be  d 
tavu  class,  as  they  were  all  composed  daring  Qm 
— Youre  faithfully,  ^1 

"W 

My  DEAR  He.  Moxos, — Toiir  account  of  tl 
state  of  the  book-trade  makes  me  almost  iadi 
publishing  the  volume  which  I  am  pi-eparing.  I 
continue  making  corrections,  and  getting  it  tram 
kind  friends  and  inmates.  It  is  now  quite  I 
press ;  and  I  '11  give  you  a  slight  sketch  o£ 
First,  ft  poem  of  73  Spenserian  stauzas,  23  d 
already  been  published,  in  the  former  editions,  I 
of  the  '  Female  Vagrant'  The  whole  poem  1| 
the  years  1793-94  ;  but  the  yet  impublished  pc 
carefully  revised.  Next  came  three  or  four  ele^ 
of  them  upon  visiting  the  grave  of  Bui-iia.  Nei 
of  thirty-four  lines  addressed  to  SJi'  G.  Beaun 
then  other  miscellaneous  poems,  written  about  i 
period.  Several  others  of  much  more  recent  dal 
present  time  (that  is,  since  the  Tarroio  IievisUet£\ 
sonnets  of  the  Appendix  to  be  reprinted,  and  t] 
cellaneous  ones,  with  the  final  fourteen,*  nearij 
Memorials  of  my  Italian  tour.  The  two  version 
printed  by  Mr.  Powell ;  and  lastly,  a  Tragedy,"}"  i 
25th  and  26th  years,  and  wiiich  has  lain  by  me  tj 
whole  will — if  printed — one  sonnet  in  a  page,  | 
Spenserian  stanzas,  make  a  volume  fully  as  tJ 
as  the  thickest  of  the  six. 

And  now  for  the  mode  of  proceeding.  I  cannt 
once.  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  print  lea 
thousand,'' and  am  extremely  averse  to  striking  offlea 
thousand,  because  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  a 


•  The  Soniifle  vpon  iht  Puiiithmriil  of  Dtath. 
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i  poems  being  ileaigued  to  be  interaperaed  in  some  future 
edition  of  tbe  whole,  perhaps  in  double  columns. 

Your  allusion  to  the  Yarrow  Revisited — which,  as  you  say, 
ras  only  1500  copies — does  not  bear  upon  the  case,  as  you 
■will  inBtantly  perceive,  when  you  recollect  how  many  thousand 
copies  of  my  poems  have  been  sold  since  that  publication,  and 
ftlso  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  consequent  probability  that  a 
proportionate  number  of  those  persons  who  possess  the  six 
volumes  will  complete  their  set  by  purchasing  the  intended 
volume.  In  future  editions,  The  Female  Vagrant  will  of 
course  be  omitted,  as  a  separate  piece;  hut  the  reprinting  it 
here  is  indispensable.  .  .  . — Ever  yours,    Wm.  Wordswouth." 

On  the  3d  February  1842,  he  wrote  to  Mo.\on,  saying  that 

he  knew  that  the  sale  of  his  works  had  been  very  unproUtable 

to  him  [Moxon],  and  that  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  them 

was  not  likely  to  earn  for  himself  the  wages  of  3s.  a  day. 

Take  that,  ye  men  of  the  trade,  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

••MaTfk21,  1842. 

Pear  Mb.  Moxon, — I  write  this  merely  to  ask  that  you 
would  give  me  an  assttrance  that  the  four  errors  of  the  press 
pointed  out  in  the  three  first  pages  of  the  poems  upon  Italy 
have  been,  or  will  be,  corrected,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  my  former  letter.  A  slip  of  errata  woidd  not  answer, 
because  such  things  when  found  in  a  book  are  scarcely  ever 
attended  to,  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  these  poems 
should  start  with  fonr  bits  of  nonsense,- the  worse,  because  not 
in  twenty  would  find  it  out ;  but  the  twenty-first,  who 
did  find  it  out,  would  say, '  What  stuff  does  Mr.  WoMsworth 
write  !'  You  will  perhaps  have  thought  that  I  was  splenetic 
JD  inaiatiu<j  upon  this  volume  not  being  sent  to  the  reviewers. 
It  is  a  thing  which  I  exceedingly  dislike,  as  done  seemingly  to 
propitiate. 

If  any  work  comes  from  an  author  of  distinction,  they  will 
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be  sure  to  get  hold  of  it^  if  they  think  it  would 
purpose  to  do  bo.  If  they  be  inclined  to  speak' 
either  from  its  own  merits,  or  their  good  opinion  <£. 
in  general,  sending  the  book  is  superfluous;  aadi 
hostile,  it  would  only  gratify  the  editor's  or  revie* 
und  set  an  edge  upon  his  malice.  There  are  secrefi 
nature  which  my  turn  for  dramatic  writing  (early 
taught  me ;  or  rather  that  turn  took  its  rise  from 
ledge  of  this  kind  with  which  observation  had  fumf 
Mrs.  W.  protests  against  all  this,  and  says,  if  I  i 
in  such  a  strain,  I  had  better  take  the  pen  into  my  < 
— Good-bye ;  ever  faithfully  yours,         "Wm,  Woboi 

From   the  last  sentence  it  will  be  seen  that 
worth   was  the  poet's  amanuensis,  and   most  n 
letters  wilt  probably  think  that  on  the  point   in  qi 
was  wiser  than  her  husband. 

The  next  letter,  also  written  to  dictation  by 
worth,  discloses  even  more  of  the  same  attitude  of  a 

"J* 

[He  hears  that  '  a  very  fair  sale'  of  his  book  i 
but  complains  of  this  'cold  comfort'  for  one  who 
so  much  health  and  strength  in  minute  corrects 
nobody  will  either  thank  him  for,  nor  care  anytb 
and]  which  wasted  health  and  strength  (I  now  writ 
dictation,  observe,  [adds  JIrs,  Wordsworth]  )  migbj 
part  have  been  recovered,  if  the  profits  of  this  voh 
have  left  me  free  in  conscience  to  take  a  recreati 
I'aris  or  elsewhere.  (Such  stuff  my  good  husbaol 
me  to  write.  .  .  .)" 

The  letter  betrays  an  impatience  at  the  fallings 
sale  of  his  books,  and  a  semi-querulous  state  of  mind 
tliat  was  unworthy  of  Wordsworth.  On  the  3d  of  A 
he  writes  again : — 
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Il^"  "  My  dear  Mr.  Moxon, — I  see  no  reason  for  changing  my 
M  rtaind  about  sending  to  the  Reviews.  My  friend,  and  present 
■pDeighbour,  Mr.  Faber  (who  has  just  published  a  volume  with 
B;^BiviDgton),  tells  me  that  he  has  not  sent  his  work  to  the 
g^^teviewers ;  nor  is  it  his  habit  to  do  so;  though  well  aware 
lethat  a  favourable  review  (in  the  Quarterly,  for  instance)  h 
^Sale  very  considerably.  I  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  courting 
^,'the  favour,  or  seeming  to  do  so,  of  any  critical  tribunal — in  this 
„VlTTr""*"7 — the  House  of  Commons  not  excepted.  ...  I  suppose 
rfjby  this  time  my  volume  is  out.  You  need  not  fear  its  being 
boticed  enough,  whether  for  praise  or  censure. — Ever  sincerely 
yours,  W.W.  Wordsworth." 

In  November  of  this  year  Wordsworth  was  on  a  visit  to 
his  son  John  at  Brigham,  and  the  son  writes  for  liis  father  to 
Mr.  Moxon  thus: — 

'•  Briyhaiii,  f'ochrmoulh,  Nov.  8th,  1842. 

My  DEAR  Moxon, —  .  ,  .  My  father,  who  is  here,  wishes 
that  the  twelve  sonnets,  composed  while  the  volume  of  sonnets 
was  going  through  the  press,  should  be  added  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  volume,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  of  mine,  of 
the  two  Odes  to  May,  and  Tin  Sovinamlulisl  (Latin  title 
Somnivaga'),  to  conclude  wilh  the  enclosed  Latin  verses;  all 
in  small  print  (viz.  Latin),  and  not  stereotyped.  ...  I  sent 
my  translations  a  fortnight  ago  to  my  cousin  at  Harrow, 
telling  him  you  were  in  no  immediate  want  of  them,  I  thought, 
and  asking  liim  to  coiTect  both  my  blunders  and  those  of  your 
piinters." 

To  this  letter  W^orfsworth  added,  in  his  own  hand — 

"  Yesterday  I  saw  Mr.  Soutliey.  He  is  better,  but  ...  in 
my  judgment  it  would  be  ruinous  to  Mr.  Southey's  health  for 
him  to  undertake  any  task-work  whatsoever,  as  nothing  but 
absolute  rest  can  bring  him  about.  [He  had  dissuaded  Southey 
from  trying  to  finish  a  work  which  he  had  promised  Moxou 
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to  da]  Mrs.  S,  is  convinced  it  would  be  very  injo 
bet  husband,  and  proposed  to  him  to  put  what  lie  had 
done  into  other  bandB.  I  think  the  same ;  for  he  bi 
confident  hopes  of  being  able  soon  to  resume  his  labot 
what  is  the  fact  ?  He  sits  down  to  write  a  commo 
proceeds  in  the  old  way  for  a  few  lines,  and  then  bi 
fall  into  disorder,  and  bis  bead  becomes  quite  c 
Common  humanity,  therefore,  requires  that  be  should 
from  work  as  much  as  possible.  If  Charles  Lamb,  de 
bad  been  alive,  Iiow  gladly  would  he  have  done  the  ' 
you !  I  would  also  have  done  it  to  the  best  of  my  po 
my  eyes  will  not  allow  it. — Ever  faithfully  and  affect 
yoiira,  W.  Wordswo 

"  March  23( 
Deab  Mr,  Moxok, — The  task  of  correcting  will 
instantly.  To-morrow  I  expect  the  last  of  it,  and 
glad  am  I  to  be  done.  If  I  bad  foreseen  the  niinuti 
which  I  have  had  to  undergo  in  con-ecting  these  p 
never  would  have  gone  to  press  with  them  at  all.  I 
detest  publication,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it;  and 
poems  do  not  benefit  some  minds  here  and  there, 
reproach  myself  with  playing  the  fool  at  my  time  ol 
such  a  way. 

I  have  bad  much  to  coumiend  in  the  care  and  attei 
Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  ;  *  and  pray  tell  them  so  f; 
if  you  should  happen  to  see  them. 

[He  again  suggests  that  no  copies  of  the  volume  be 
reviewers  or  editors  of  magazines  or  periodicals  what 
I  shall  send  one  myself  to  Lockhart  as  a  token  of 
friendship,  but  not  to  him  as  editor  of  the  Qntrierly 
I  make  no  exception  in  this  matter." 
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"  4lli  December  1343. 

Mr.  Gough  requested  of  me  permission  to  make  a 
;tion  *  mainly  of  subjects  relating  to  this  county,  aa  it  was 
ipally  intended  for  circulation  among  his  own  scholars. 
was  then  master  of  St.  Bees  School,  aa  he  is  now  of  the 
School  of  Carlisle.  I  consented  without  reluctance, 
|1yect  to  your  permission. 
As  there  is  not  a  word  from  The  Recursion,  nor  77tc  WJdtr 
nor  Peter  Bell,  nor  any  of  the  Continental  Poems,  or  the 
teta,  I  hope  the  publication  will  not  hurt  our  sale." 

"  December  1843, 

I   have   written  this   morning   to  a  lady  f  through  whom 
ibers  applied  to  me  for  permission  to  make  extracts  from 
ly  poems  for  his  '  sicky-paddy,'  J  as  Coleridge  used  to  call  that 
Bs  of  publication.     I  gave  him  leave." 

"llA  March  1844. 
.  .  Within  the  last  week  I  have  had  three  lettera,  one  from 
eminent  High  Churchman,  and  most  popular  poet,  the  other 
DQ  a  Quaker,  and  the  third  from  a  Scottish  Free  Churchman, 
iiat  prove  together  how  widely  the  Poems  interest  different 
18863  of  men." 

'■  HOth  April  1844. 

...  As  to  the  'Biographical  Notices,'  §  they  are  grossly  errone- 

;  in  particular  when  it  is  asserted  that  I  was  one  of  the 

.tisocratic  Society,  though  it  has  been  publicly  declared  by 

Southey  that  the  project  was  given  up  years  |I  before  I  was 

uainted  either  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  or  any  one  belonging  to 

le  scheme.     One-half,  at  least,  of  what  is  said  of  Coleridge,  as 

>to  the  facts  of  his  life,  is  more  or  less  erroneous ;  and,  drolly 

! enough,  he  marries  me  to  one  of  my  cousins  !  Ue  also  afhrms 
that  my  parents  were  able  to  send  me  to  college,  though  one 
fdied  more  than  ten  years  before  I  went  thither,  and  the  other 

•  From  hi«  jioemii.  +  It  waa  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

t  Chw^niben' »  Enci/cloiMrilia  o/ EiiiiHeh  Liltralure. 

3  Id  the  Eacydopaitia.  \\  Not  one  ytar  renlly. 
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four :  but  these  enois  are  ttifles.  The  other,  ■ 
cncy,  U  a  piece  of  repreheosible  negligence.— 
youre,  WiL  WoRl 


.  .  .  To-day,  as  I  rode  up  tllswater  side,  while 
were  '  curling  with  uDconfirmed  content '  on  the 
aides,  and  the  blue  lake  was  streaked  with  silver 
as  if  no  country  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
certaiuly  there  is  one  point  in  which  our  scenery 
ing  advantage  over  that  of  the  greatest  parts  of  the 
Our  forest  trees  are  preserved  from  that  horrible 
which  prevails  almost  everj-where  in  Italy,  and 
Austrian  and  TJavarian  lakes  woefully." 

...  I  wished  you  and  yours  could  have  been  with 
Tuesday  when  upwards  of  three  hundred  children,  and 
half  as  many  adults,  were  entertained  in  the  grounds  mtU 
of  Rydal  Mount.  It  went  off  dehghtfully  with  muBii^i 
dancing,  etc.,  young  and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  ming 
everything." 

y. 

"...  Yeatenlay  we  had  two  sous  of  the  poet  Bt 
visitorij." 

"  27th  Jan. 

,  .  .  Mr.  Ilobinson,  who  leaves  us  to-day,  will  re| 
you  all  I  think  about  your  proposal  of  printing  mj 
writings  in  a  sepamte  volume." 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Quillinan :  "  As  to  any  literary  work 
own,  I  am  sure  it  would  never  sell,  unless  he  eondesc 
— which  he  will  never  do — to  traffic  in  the  trade  of  ■ 
with  London  antliorlings,  who  write  in  newspapers,  magi 
iiiid  reviews.  .  .  ." 

"  lOlh  April  1 

.  .  .  Having  long  wished  that  an  edition  of  my  ] 
should  be  publislied  without  the  Prefaces  and  Supplei 


J 
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0.,  I  submit  to  you  whether  that  would  not  be  well ;  printing, 
lowever,  the  prose  now  attached  to  the  volumes  as  a  portion 
r  the  prose  volume  which  you  meditate.  The  Prefaces,  etc., 
lontain  many  important  observations  upon  poetrj- ;  but  they 
J  writleu  solely  to  gratify  Coleridge ;  and  for  my  own  part, 
i^Qg  quite  i^inst  anytliiug  of  the  kind,  and  having  always 
1  of  opinion  that  poetry  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits, 
t  would  not  even  attach  to  the  Poems  any  explatiation  of  the 
xtonds  of  their  arian<jeQient. 

I  can't  muster  courage   to   face   the  fatigue  and  late 
iners  of  London,  and  therefore  don't  think  it  likely  I  shall 
iBTe  home." 

"  latA  April  I84&. 
An  invitation  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  attend  the 
Queen's  ball  on  the  25th  May  left  me  without  a  choice  as  to 
visiting  London.  .  .  . 

I  have   another  favour  to   ask,  which  is  that  j'ou  would 

Vjnention  my  errand  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  perhaps  he  could  put 

!  in  the  way  of  being  properly  introduced,  and  instructed 

)iov  to  behave  in  a  situation  I  am  sorry  to  say  altogether  new 

I  to  me." 

Wordsworth  went  to  Court  in  Rogers'  suit,  and  must  have 
■  been  a  curious  spectacle,  as  the  men  were  of  a  very  different 
I  height  and  size. 

On  his  return  from  London,  he  wrote  : — 

•'  Rydai  Mount,  ISI/t  May  184fi. 
I  was  enchanted  when  I  came  into  the  Lake  District,  a  little 
above  Bowness,  that  beautiful  romance  of  Nature.     Everj'  object 
— fields,  woods,  lakes,  mountains,  sunshine  and   shade — seen 
I  all  the  way  in  the  utmost  perfection  of  spring  beauty." 

"  Jiin*  1M&. 
I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  had  an  utter  dislike  to 
the  print  from  Pickersgill  prefixed  to  the  Poema     It  does  me, 
and  him  also,  great  injustice.     What  would  be  the  expense  of 


We  have  had  Mr.  Bryant,  the  Ameriran  poet,  i 

-.ViiwU 

I  h»vp  considered  and  reconsidered  the  title  [to 
th«  now  volume  uf  his  I'oeins],  and  I  cannot  mate  uf 
toadhera  to  any  but  simply — 

The  Poems 

of 

William  Wordsworth. 

I  liopo  tlint  yon  won't  object  to  this,  bold  as  it  ia. 

Thero  is  a  siuall  poem,  be^iniung — 

If  ihuii  liulptMt  desire  thy  lighL  ftom  Ucana, 
which  Uie  printer  has  been  directed  to  place  before  £ 
1  nivan  it  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  Freface.  All  the  prose  p; 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  prose  except  a  few  brief  notes  (prii 
the  bottom  of  the  payes),  will  be  printed  at  the  end 
volume;  it  boing  now  my  wish  that  the  Poems  should  '. 
to  speak  for  themaelvea,  though  I  did  not  think  it  prnd 
suppress  any  considerable  portion  of  the  prose." 

"  iifh  Jfn.  ] 

Miss  Martineau  called  here  to-day.  She  is  in  ext 
health  and  spirits,  very  busy  with  house-building  and 
writing,  by  which  latter  1  hope  you  will  profit  Herni 
me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  sister,  and  to  dei 
Miss  Lamb." 

The  drawing  of  Rydal  Mount  which  appears  in  the 
double  -  column  edition  of  the  Poems  was  done  by 
Fletcher:  Chnntrey's  bust  was  engraved  for  the  same  editi 
Mr.  Finden.  In  wanting  to  Mr.  Moxon  on  the  1 7th  Novi 
1845,  Wordsworth  comments  on  the  print,  and  adds : — 
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*Xrhe  print  of  tlie  house  is  faulty  as  to  the  porch,  and  this 
'  j)rol)abIy  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  drawing,  which 
■  xot  by  a  professional  artist.  The  porch  looks  more  like  a 
^tantial  adjunct  to  the  house  than  trellis-wovk  (which  it  is), 
'*^  open  in  front  Could  this  efTect  be  given  by  the  engraver? 
"N.'vould  be  a  great  improvement, — only  a  few  flowers  and 
^*-tats  hanging  against  and  upon  the  trellis-work.  The  draw- 
^5  was  taken  from  a  distance,  by  which  all  the  lower  windows 
^^  hidden.  I  should  like  one  to  be  seen  by  taking  away  a 
~"^^"  of  the  boughs  which  bide  it,  but  perhaps  that  is  im- 
"^^k^sible.  ..." 

"Rydal  Mount,  Dee.  20,  1845. 
.  .  .  Yesterday   I   had  a   letter   from  a  gentleman  of  St 
'"^^iidrews,  unknown  to  me,  who  says  that  he  has  already  given 
^^ight  copies  among  his  relations  and  friends,  and  means  to  make 
presents  of  more  in  the  same  way.  .  .  ." 

On  the  23d  February  1846,  he  mentions  the  Queen's  acknow- 
MgineDt  of  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Poems,  and  Her 
'ajesty's  expression  of  admiration  of  the  verses  on  the  fly-leaf, 
id  her  gift  of  the  portraits  of  her  children. 
On  October  1 2,  of  the  same  year,  he  refers  to  Miss  Barrett 
^Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning). 

Miss  Barrett^  I  am  p!ea.?ed  to  leain,  is  bo  far  recovered  as 
bo  have  taken  to  herself  a  husband.  He  is  a  very  able  man. 
[)oiibtles3  they  will  speak  more  intelligibly  lo  each  other  than 
they  have  yet  done  to  the  public," 

"i\W.  13,  181& 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  the  Glasgow 
University.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  elected  (I  knew  nothing  of 
having  been  nominated),  as  I  should  have  much  disliked  being 
compelled  to  go  to  Glasgow,  and  above  all  things  being  com- 
pelled to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  myself,  and  to  stumble 
through  a  speech,  a  work  in  which  I  have  had  no  experience 
whatever." 


I 


On  tbe  19th  Janouy,  be  wrote  to  bis  friend  Jobal 
dty  libtamJQ  at  Bristol,  thus  : — 

■"IbcK^b  I  can  m&ke  but  little  use  of  my  ejea  J 
[  have  lately  been  reading  Cowper's  ! 
and  in  so  doing  was  tempted  to  look  over  the  [ 
which  Mr,  Southey,  in  his  edition,  was  indebte 
Knowing  how  comprehensive  your  acquaintance  ' 
is,  I  was  rather  surprised  that  you  did  not  notice  the  i 
of  the  thought,  and  accompanying  illustrations  of  i 
passage  of  Shenstone's  0</t  upon  Rural  Elegance,  co 
with  one  in  The  Task*  where  Cowper  speaks  of 
extinguishable  love  of  the  country  as  manifested  I 
inhahitants  of  cities  in  their  culture  of  plants  and  I 
where  the  ^-ant  of  air,  cleanliness,  and  light  is  so  uufavi 
to  their  growth  and  beauty.  The  germ  of  the  main  t 
13  to  be  found  in  Horace  : — 


•  See  The  Ta>k,  Book  rr.— 

It  JB  ■  HsDie  tlint  dies  not  aven  there, 
i7oiii|>arc(l  with  .Shenstone'i  Odt  to  thr  Daeheu  qf  Somermt — 

Uer  itupDlie  nothing  m*}'  resti 


MKS.   FLETCHEit. 

Neiiipe  inter  variaa  niitritur  s;Iva  colnnmu, 
Lauduturque  doinus  loiigos  qmc  prcepicit  ngioa  ; 
Naturou  expellas  fitrca,  tainen  usqne  reciirret. 

Lib.  i.  epiat.  10,  v.  22. 

—Ever,  my  dear  friend,  faithfully,  your  obliged, 

Wm.  WORDSWOKTfl." 

Reference    Las   been    luade,   in    tbe    previous   chapter,   to 
^ordaworth's  viail  to  the  south  of  England,  and  to  Loudon, 

t  his  daughter's  marriage.     He  said  to  John  Peace  that  he 

hid  been  "  three  months  aud  as  many  weeks  absent "  from 
ZHydaL  Here  tnrned  to  the  north  in  August.  Mrs.  Fletcher 
pves  us  the  following  reminiscences  of  his  conversation  at  the 
lllofie  of  that  month  at  Eydal. 

"Lancrigg,  Easidalt.  Augutt  26,  1841. 

Wordsworth  made  some  striking  remarks  ou  Goetlie  iu  a 
k  oa  the  terrace  yesterday.  He  thinks  that  the  German  poet 
I  greatly  overrated,  botli  in  this  country  and  his  own.  He 
«aid, '  He  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  poet  in  either  of 
the  classes  of  poets.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  I  would 
place  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  whose  universal  minds  are  able 
lo  reach  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  without  bringing 
Uteir  own  individuality  before  the  reader.  They  infuse,  they 
breathe  life  into  every  object  they  approach,  but  you  never 
find  thrmxlves.  At  the  head  of  the  second  class,  those  whom 
yon  can  trace  individually  in  all  they  write,  I  would  place 
Ijpenser  and  Milton.  In  all  that  Spenser  writes  you  can  trace 
the  gentle  affectionate  spirit  of  the  man ;  in  all  that  Milton 
writes  you  find  the  exalted  sustained  being  that  he  was.  Now 
in  what  Goethe  writes,  who  aims  to  be  of  the  first  class,  the 
univei'sai,  you  find  the  man  himself,  the  artificial  man,  where 
he  should  not  be  found ;  so  that  I  consider  him  a  very 
artificial  writer,  aiming  to  be  universal,  and  yet  constantly 
exposing  hia  iudividualily,  which  his  character  was  not  of  a 

VOL.  III.  3  D 
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kind  to  dignify.      He  had  not  sufficiently  clear  moi 
tions  to  make  liim  anything  but  an  artificial  writer." 


Mrs.   Fletcher's  daughter   Lady   Kicliardson's  ] 
dated  two  days  later,  are  as  follows  : — 

"Au(/ust  2Stk,  1841.— Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mil 
Mr.  Hill  came  to  diue,  and  it  rained  on  the  whole  d 
happily  the  poet  talked  on  from  two  to  eight  withou 
weary,  as  we  certainly  were  not  After  dinner,  wl 
came  to  the  drawing-room,  the  conversation  turned 
treatment  of  Wordsworth  by  the  reviews  of  the  day. 
never  heard  him  open  out  on  it  before,  and  was  much 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it ;  from  his  present  el 
looking  calmly  back  on  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  an  irreparable  injury  had  been  done  to  him,  at  tl 
when  life  and  hope  were  young.  As  nearly  as  I  can  '. 
record  his  words  as  they  were  spoken.     He  said : — 

'  At  the  time  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself  to  poeti 
separate  myself  from  the  ordinaiy  lucrative  professi 
would  certainly  have  been  a  great  object  to  me  to  have 
the  profits  I  should  have  dotie  from  my  writings,  but  1 
stupidity  of  Mr.  GiRbiil  and  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  J 
It  would  have  enabled  me  to  purchase  many  books  wl 
could  not  obtain,  and  I  should  liave  gone  to  Italy  earlier, 
I  never  could  afford  to  do  until  I  was  sixty-five,  when  I 
gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  my  writings.  This  w. 
only  kind  of  injury  Mr.  Jelfrey  did  me,  for  I  immediate! 
ceived  that  his  mind  was  of  that  kind  that  his  indi' 
opinion  on  poetry  was  of  no  consequence  to  me  whatevei 
it  was  only  by  the  influence  his  periodical  exercised  a 
time,  in  preventing  my  poems  being  read  and  sold,  thi 
could  injure  me  ;  for,  feeling  that  my  writings  were  found 
what  was  true  and  spiritual  in  human  nature,  I  knew  the 
would  come  when  they  must  be  known,  and  I  never  thei 
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t  his  opiniou  of  the  sliglitesl  value,  except  in  preventing  the 
5  of  that  generation  from  receiving  impressions  which 
ight  have  been  of  use  to  them  through  life.  I  say  this,  1 
L,  not  in  a  boasting  spirit,  but  I  am  now  daily  surprised  by 
Biving  letters  from  various  places  at  home  and  abroad 
e  of  gi-atitude  to  me,  from  persons  I  never  saw  or 
1  of,  .;\,s  this  occurs  now,  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  it 
t  have  been  so  when  the  poems  appeared,  but  for  the 
ny  exercised  over  publiu  opinion  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
rrterly  Reviews' " 

Another  of  Lady  Richardson's  Memoranda,  of  which  only  the 
late  of  the  month  is  given,  refers,  I  think,  to  the  year  1843. 
"  Taesday,  the  2d  of  May,  Wordsworth  and  Miss  F.   came 
f  to  walk  about,  and  dine.    He  was  in  a  very  happy,  kindly 
We  took  a  walk  on  the  terrace,  and  he  went  as  usual 
9  favourite  points.     On  our  return  he  was  struck  with  the 
terries  on  the  holly-tree,  and  said.  'Why  should  not  you  aud 
[  go  and  pull  some  berries  from  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
which  is  not  seen  from  the  window  ?  and  tlien  we  can  go  and 
ant  them  in  the  rocky  ground  behind  the  house.'     We  pulled 
e  berries,  and  set  forth  with  our  tool     I  made  the  holes,  and 
!  poet  put  in  the  berries.     He  was  as  earnest  and  eager 
t  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  importance  ;  and  as  he 
t  the  seeds  in,  he  every  now  and  then  muttered,  in  his  low 
lolemn  tone,  that  beautiful  verse  from  Burns's  Vision — 
And  wear  tliou  this,  she  snlemn  m\A, 
And  bound  t\w  holly  roimd  my  head. 
The  polished  leaves  and  berriea  red 

Did  rattling  play ; 
And  like  a  pnaung  thought  she  fled 
la  li^tit  away. 
I  clambered  to  the  highest  rocks  in  the  '  Tom  Intak.'*  and 
tit  in  the  bcrrios  in  such  situations  as  Nature  sometimes  does 

•  "Inlak"  is  •  TiDrth-country  word  for  "  encloiure." 


with  9uch  true  and  beautiful  effect.     He  said,  '  I 
this   for  posterity.     Some  people   are  selfish  enoa^ 
What  has  posterity  done  for  uie  ?  but  the  past  does 


In  1842  "Woi-dsworth's  Sounds  on  //le  Puaiskvient  i 
first  appeared  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  article  ill  the 
Rnnew. 


Writing  to  John  Peace,  February  23d,  'Wordswort! 
"  Your  DescarU  amused  me,  but  I  must  protest  agaim 
system,  which  would  discard  punctuation  to  the  exte 
propose.  It  would,  I  think,  destroy  the  harmony  of 
verse  when  skilfully  written.  What  would  become 
pauses  at  the  third  syllable  followed  by  an  and,  ( 
such  word,  without  the  rest,  which  a  comma,  whei 
sistent  with  the  seuse,  calls  upon  the  reader  to  mak' 
which  being  made,  he  starts  with  the  weak  syllabli 
follows,  as  from  the  beginning  of  a  verse  ?  I  am  sure  ! 
would  have  supported  me  in  this  opinion.  Thomson 
Ins  blank  verse  before  his  ear  was  formed  as  it  was  wb 
wrote  the  Castfe  of  Indolence,  and  some  of  his  short  i 
poems.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  hard  in  you  to  select 
as  an  instance  of  punctuation  abused. 

I  am  glad  that  you  concur  in  my  view  on  the  po 
ment  of  death.  An  outcry,  as  I  expected,  has  been  i 
against  me  by  weak-minded  humanitarians.  "UHiat  do 
think  of  one  person  having  opened  a  battery  of  nini 
fourteen -pounders  upon  me,  i.e.  nineteen  sonnets,  in  whic 
gives  himself  credit  for  having  blown  me  and  my  systei 
atoms  ?  Another  sonneteer  has  had  a  solitary  shot  at  me 
Ireland.— Ever  faithfully  yours,  W.  WoRDSWOKl 
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Entiiig  the  Hoares  at  Hampsteftd.       Huydos  records  in  his 
Hary:—* 

"May  22rf,  1842. — Woidsworth  called  lo-day, and  we  went  to 
Siurch  together.     There  was  no  seat  to  be  got  at  the  chapel 
r  us,  belonging  to  the  rectory  of  Paddington,  and  we  sat 
■ng  publicans  and  sinners.      1   determined  to  try  bini,  so 
dvised  our  staying,  as  we  could  hear  more  easily.     He  agreed 
like  a  Christian ;  and   1   was  much  interested   in  seeing  his 
'eoerable  white  head  close  to  a  servant  in  livery,  and  on  the 
level.      The  servant  in   livery  fell  asleep,  and  so  did 
STordsworth." 

More  interesting  is  the  record  in  the  Journal  of  Caroline 
Fox:— 

" Sampslead,  June  4,  1843.t— Gurney  Hoare  brought  us 
the  good  news  that  William  AVordsworth  was  staying  at  old 
Hoare's ;  so  thither  he  took  us.  He  is  a  man  of  middle 
leight  and  not  of  very  strildng  appearance,  the  lower  part  of 
Uie  face  retreating  a  little:  his  eye  of  a  somewhat  French 
diplomatic  character,  with  heavy  eyelids,  and  none  of  the  flash- 
ing which  one  connects  with  poetic  genius.  Wlieu  speaking 
earnestly,  his  manner  and  voice  become  extremely  energetic ; 
and  the  pecnliar  emphasis,  and  even  accent,  he  throws  into 
6ome  of  his  words  add  considerably  to  their  force.  He 
evidently  loves  the  monologue  style  of  converaation,  but  shows 
great  candour  in  giving  due  consideration  to  any  remarks  which 
others  may  make.  His  manner  is  simple,  his  general  appear- 
ance that  of  the  abstract  thinker,  whom  his  subject  gradually 
warms  into  poetry.     Now  for  some  of  these  subjects : — 

Mamma  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  Rydal,  and  asked  whether 
it  did  uot  rather  spoil  him  for  common  scenery.  'Oh  no,'  he 
said,  '  it  ratlier  opens  my  eyes  to  see  the  beJiuty  there  is  in  all ; 


■  Vol  iii.  p.  218. 
t  JoumaU  fffCarolia 


Fux.  vol.  i.  vi-.  302-C. 


God  is  ererywIieK,  And  thus  noU 
beauty.  No,  madam,  it  is  the  />«£ 
VVlierever  there  is  a  heart  to  fee^ 
Even  in  a  city  you  have  light  anc| 
views  of  the  water  and  trees,  and 
can  you  want  for  beauty  with  all  tl 
while  residing  io  a  city,  but  they  ; 
characteristic  beauties  as  well  as 
rhapsody  on  London  might  not  th 
a  spirit  necessarily  ironical.  '  Q 
Lamb's  abuse  of  the  country  and  hi 
was  all  affected ;  be  enjoyed  it  ai 
besides.  Lamb  lind  too  kiudly  «J 
iletest  anything.'  Barclay  asked  b 
He  thinks  that  there  is  much  talent 
and  calls  liim  an  eminently  cleW 
learnt :  that  poetrj'  is  no  pastime, ' 
demanding  unspeakable  study.  * 
whenever  he  attempts  it,  it  is  alti 
fond  of  (juaintness  and  contrariety, 
ing  with  a  true  poet ;  and  then  hi 
radicals  who  can  never  mention  a  1 
David  downwanl,  without  some  , 
Surely  this  is  excessively  narrow  ; 
yourself  in  opposition  to  the  opifl 
liBve  80  long  exiated  with  such  i 
must  be  something  in  them  to  ha^ 
of  ages  and  generations.  I  hoU 
poets  dwell  in  sympathy  with  ti 
degree  of  their  poetical  faculty,     j 
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mnd  them,'  he  replied ;  '  aiid  ill-liuiuour  is  no  sjihitual  cou- 
ition  whicli  can  turn  to  poetry.     Shakspeare  never  declaimeil 
it  Kiijgs  or  Bishops,  but  took  the  world  as  he  found  if 
He  spoke  of  S.  T,  Coleridge,  and  the  want  of  will  which 
uacterised  both  him  aud  Hartley ;  the  amazing  effort  which 
was  to  him  to  will  anything   was   iudescribaUe ;    hut  he 
luovledged  the  great  genius  of  hia  poetry.     Talked  of  anper- 
itioo,  and  ita   connection  with   a   young  state   of   society ; 
Why,  we  are  all  children  ;  how  little  we  know  !  I  feel  myself 
ire  a  child  than  ever,  for  I  am  now  in  bondage  to  habits  ami 
ajadices   from  which   I  used  to  be  free.'      Barclay  quoted 
Imerson's  advice  to  imitate  the  independence  of  the  schoolboy, 
■ho  is  sure  of  his  dinner,  which  greatly  pleased  him. 
We  got,  I  foi-get  how,  to  the  subject  of  the  Divine  permission 
Evil,  which  he  said  be   has  always  felt  the  hardest  pro- 
tein of  man's  being.     When  four  years  old  he  had  quaked 
his  bed  in  sharp  con&ict  of  spirit  on  this  subject.     'No- 
hing  but  Faith  can  keep  you  quiet  with  such  awful  problems 
pressing  on  you,— faith  that  what  you  know  not  uow,  you  will 
luiow  iu  God's  good  time.     It  is  curious,  in  that  verse  of  St. 
Paul's,  about  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (or  love),  that  Charity 
should  be  placed  the  highest  of  the  three ;  it  must  be  because 
it  is  so  universal  and  limitless  in  its  operations ;  but  faith  is 
the  highest  individual  experience,  because  it  conquers  the  pride 
cf    the   understanding — man's    greatest    foe.      Oh,   how   this 
-mechanical  age  does  battle  against  the  faith :  it  is  altogether 
^oalcnlated  to  puff  up  the  pride  of  the  understanding,  while  it 
DOntains  do  counteracting  principle  which   can   regulate  tlie 
BKlings.    The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  lost  in  notions  of  shallow 
utility,   and   men   little    think   that  the  tlioughts    which  are 
embodied   in  form  around   tbcui,  and  on  which  the  peasant's 
ahooD  can  trample,  are  worth  more  than  all  their  steam-engines 
uid  railroads.'    '  Uut  this  cannot  last,  there  must   be  a   ro- 
jutioii,'  said  1. 
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'  No,'  lie  said,  '  it  cannot  last ;  God  loves  His  i 
caniiot  last.  X  have  raised  my  voice  loudly  against  ifi 
larly  in  the  poem  *  on  the  treaty  of  Cintra ;  and  c 
taken  it  up,  and  under  many  forms  have  given  I 
know  that  there  are  thoughts  in  man  by  which  he  } 
rannion  with  bis  God,  of  far  higher  moment  than  s 
act  or  circumstance  whatever.'" 


I 


sry  ho 
I   ODM 

3  a|| 


Returning  to  Haydon'a  Diary  we  find  the  follow 
randa : — 

"June  \Uh,  18*2.f— Out  on  business;  saw  dear  Wot 
who  promised  to  sit  at  three.  Wordsworth  sat  an( 
venerable,  but  I  was  tired  with  the  heat  and  very  ho 
he  had  an  inflamed  lid,  and  could  only  sit  in  • 
light  I  detest,  for  it  hurts  my  eyes.  I  made  i 
sketch.      He  comes  again  to-morrow. 

We  talked  of  our  merry  dinner  with  C.  Lamb  as 
Keats.  He  then  fell  asleep,  and  so  did  I  nearly,  it 
hot :  but  I  suppose  ive  are  getting  dozy. 

\Uh. — Wordsworth  breakfasted  early  with  me,  i 
a  good  sitting.     He  was  remarkably  well,  and  i 
and  we  Iiad  a  good  set-to. 

I  had  told  him  Canova  said  of  Fiiseii,  'Ve  ne  i 
arte  due  cose,  il  fuoco  e  la  liamma.'  *  He  forgot  1 
said  Wordsworth,  '  and  that  is  37  fumo,  of  whiel 
plenty.' 

His  knowledge  of  Art  is  extraordinary.  He  detecb 
in  hands  like  a  connoisseur  or  artist.  We  spent  a  very  p 
morning.  We  talked  again  of  our  old  frieuds,  and  to  as 
his  real  height  I  measured  him,  and  found  him,  to  my  \ 
eight  heads  high,  or  6  ft.  9j  in.,  and  of  very  fine,  hero 
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He  made  me  write  them  down,  in  order,  he  said, 
»w  Mrs.  Wordsworth  my  opinion  of  his  proportions, 
i  time  came,  and  he  went  wishing  me  prosperity,  and 
ng  me  with  all  his  honest  heart." 

f  opdsworth  returned  to  the  north  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
wnly  he  received  the  following  letter  from  the  author  of 
;  Chrisiian  Year,  who  had  been  travelling  iu  ihe  Lake 
tict,  and  had  receivnd  some  directions  from  Wordsworth 
\  to  see  and  to  do. 

"  LodoTt,  Jithj  18,  1S42, 
hv  DEAR  Sir, — I  return  the  tract  you  lent  me  with  many 
Inks,  and  should  hope  that  it  might  he  of  good  use  in  directing 
a's  attention  to  those  old  views  at  which  they  point,  and 
Sielping  to  convince  them  that  they  are  not  the  capricious 
lam  of  a  modern  party, 

Ve  cannot  tell  how  to  thank  you  enough  for  your  great 
idness  to  us,  and  Mrs,  Wordsworth's  I  Among  other  things, 
PT  mention  of  Lodore  has  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  ua ;  we 
kie  on  straight  here  from  Keswick,  and  found  everything  verj' 
tofortahle,  and  the  masses  of  mountain  around  us  have  been 
l^ng  on  great  variety  of  colours  to  entertain  us.  We  went 
See  to  church  yesterday  by  water,  and  admired  the  new 
[Urcb  ou  the  whole  very  much.  To-day  we  have  been  to 
lathwaite,  and  sitting  under  the  four  yew-trees,  aud  my  wife 
ted  it  so  well,  and  feels  so  strong,  that  we  are  going  to  get 
mies,  and  try  to  pass  into  Wastdale  to-morrow,  if  the  weather 
(ntinues  fine.  There  is  something  of  adventure  in  this,  which 
conciles  ua  to  entering  the  dale  at  the  wrong  end.  We  halted 
I  Wytheburn  on  Saturday,  and  she  made  a  little  sketch  for 
S  Waggoner's  sake.  Indeed,  you  are  our  constant  companion 
Be,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  more  eyes, 
id  mind,  and  time  to  pi-ofit  by  your  htlp.  With  our  best 
tmplimeiits  and  thanks  to  Mi-s.  Wordsworth,  believe  me,  my 
;^r  sir,  respectfully  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Keble." 
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Oiie  of  the  objects  of  Wordswortli's  visit  to  London  i 
seen  from  a  letter  he  wrote  on  liis  return  to  Mr.  Gladst 
June.  For  aome  time  past  the  tlutiea  of  the  ofGce  of  i 
Distributor  had  been  partly  discharged  by  the  poet^U 
bis  father's  deputy  at  Carlisle.  Wordsworth  was  uowflj 
that  the  office  itself,  with  all  its  duties  and  eiuoIunteDt9,4 
be  transferred  to  his  son.  This  req.uired  some  negot 
both  with  Lord  Lousdale  and  the  Government  officials  ia 
"What  Wordswurth  did  ia  best  explained  in  his  own  wore 


•'Itylal  Mount,  Jum  £8,  [11 
My  deah  Mu.  Gladstone, — I  left  London  for  the  norl 
Thursday  week,  and  liave  been  waiting  for  something  defi 
before  I  could  with  propriety  write  to  you.    Upon  quittin 
after  our  last  interview  I  called  upon  Lord  Lonsdale,  an 
Lord  Mouteagle's  paper  into  his  hands ;  his  Lordship  was 
inclined  to  forward  it  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  as  soon  as  he  a. 
receive  from  me  certain  notices,  with  which  I  wished  it 
accompanied.     These  I  could  not  accurately  give  till  I 
home.     When  I  was  about  to  forward  them  to  Lord  L, 
informed  from  his  Lordship  that  he  had  particular  reasoi 
not  moving  in  the  matter  for  some  little  time,  and  expt 
a  hope  that  I  sboidd  be  satisfied  with  this  decision.     Tc 
1  replied  that   I   submitted   willingly  to  his  judgment, 
repeated  what  I  had  said  to  him  in  conversation,  timt  1 1 
wished  Sir  Kobert  Peel  should  be  formally  solicited  to 
me  a  Government  pension,  but  merely  that  he  should  eai 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  annual  sacriUce  ^ 
I  had  made,  upon  his  kind  compliance  with  my  desire  tha 
office  I  held  should  be  transferred  to  my  son,  auiounb 
upwards  of  £400,  being  more  than  half  of  my  income.     1 
rather  ait.xious  that  Sir  liobert  should  know  this  as  ear 
could  be  done  witU  propriety,  because  the  sum  apprapr 
for  the  recompense  of  persons  thought  deserviuy  is  [limi 


.   GLADSTONE. 

id  might  altogether  be  forestalled.  Furtber,  as  I  have  reached 
my  seventy-third  year,  there  is  uot  much  time  to  lose  if  I  am 
thought  worthy  ot  being  benefited. 

Under  these  circumatauces^  dear  Sir,  1  leave  it  to  your  judg- 
ment how  to  proceed,  being  fully  assured  that  nothing  will  be 
done  by  you  without  the  most  delicate  well-weighed  con- 
nderatiou  of  persons  and  circumstances. 

Pray  give  me  a  moment  to  say  whether  you  would  wish  to 
have  Lord  Monteagle's  paper  which  has  beeu  returued  to  mo 
by  Lord  Lonsdale.  Pray  present  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  and  believe  nie  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  your 
much  obliged,  ^^^M.  Woudswohtii." 

Again,  on  the  11th  of  -Uily,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
follows : — 

"Mt  deas  Mr.  Gladstone,— With  many  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter  I  now  enclose  Loi-d  Monteagle's  letter,  which  I  de- 
ferred doing,  in  the  hope, — a  faint  one,  I  confess, — that  I  might 
hear  through  Lord  Lonsdale,  or  otherwise,  something  relative 
to  the  matter  in  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take  nn 
interest. 

It  is  apparent  &om  the  newspapers  that  the  sum  appropriated 
to  that  class  of  pensions  has  been  exhausted  during  the  course 
of  lest  year,  so  that  there  is  no  surplus  for  tho  year  ensuing; 
and  this  is,  coupled  with  my  advanced  age,  a  strong  reason 
why  time  should  not  be  lost  in  rcTnindiug  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  of 
toe.  Nevertheless,  after  what  has  passed  between  Lord 
Lonsdale  and  myself,  and  which  you  are  acquainted  with,  1  do 
not  like  to  resume  the  subject  with  liis  Lordship.  If,  there- 
fore, an  occasion  should  occur  which  you  think  favourable,  I 
leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  do  as  you  think  beat;  trusting 
that  I  shall  stand  free  of  any  chai'ge  of  indelicacy  to  Lord  L., 
if  I  wish  also  to  profit  by  your  friendly  dispositions,  as  might 
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be  more  likely  to  fall  in  your  way,  from  your  relil 
present  Goveriiineiit 

Tlie  movements  of  the  Stamp  Office  hare  been 
iu  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  stamps  under  m] 
that  I  cannot  yet  regard  my  son  as  standing  exactl] 
position ;  as  soon  as  the  Head  OfGce  has  authori^d 
this,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  thank  Sir  Kobert 
compliance  with  my  request— I  having  as  yet  on^ 
at  his  house  when  in  town.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  joins  me  in  kind  respects 
aud  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  hellere  me,  my  dear  Si 
your  much  obliged,  Wm.  WokJ 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
wrote  to  Wordsworth  from  Wliitehall : — 

■'  Mv  DKAR  Sir, — It  is  some  compensation  for  thi 
ftiul  anxiety  of  public  life  to  have,  occasionally,  thai 
of  serving  or  gratifying  those  who  are  an  hoi 
country. 

My  son  speaks  with  the  gi'enteat  delight  of  tl 
has  had  of  recommeuding  himself  to  your  kittd  n< 

With  cordial  wishes  that  every  blessing  may 

t  einaining  yeai-s,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  fail 

KOBl 

On  tlio  13th  Oitober  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  1 
stone : — 

"  My  iiKAii  Mb.  Gladstone,  ...  If  I  should  nc 
obtaining  what  you  have  so  kindly  endeavoured 
procuring  for  me,  I  must  be  content ;  and  should 
come  it  would  be  welcome,  both  as  a  mark  of  pub 
tion,  and  preventing  for  the  future  the  necessity  ol 
more  nearly  to  my  expenditure  than  J  have  been 
to  do.     At  all  events  I  shall  ever  i-etain  a  gratefl 
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ig  remembrance  of  your  exertions  to  serve  me  upon  this 
m ;  nor  can  I  fail  to  be  much  gratified  by  the  recollec- 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  favourable  opinion  of  ray  claims.  .  .  . — 
llieve  me,  ray  dear  Mr.  Gladstone,  faitlifiilly  your  much 
tl^d,  Wm,  Wokdsworth," 

On  the  15th  October  Sir  liobert  Peel  wrote  to  Wordswortli 
im  Whitehall  :-- 

"  JIy  dear  Sir, —  I  trust  jou  will  permit  me  to  exercise  in 
lUt  favour  a  privilege  which  office  confers,  and  which  will,  so 
ercised,  give  to  its  possessor  unalloyed  satisfaction. 
It  is  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  the  appropria- 

ion  of  a  limited  fund  which  Parliainent  has  placed  at  the 
iposal  of  the  Crawn,  on  the  condition,  that  it  shall  be  applied 
the  reward  and  encouragement  of  public  service,  or  of 
tinent  literary  or  scientific  merit. 

The  total  amount  which  I  have  free  from  absolute  engage- 
leBt  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  I 
i\  convinced  that  I  cannot  apply  a  moiety  of  tliat  sum  iu  a 
inner  more  in  accordance  with  the  sphit  and  inteolions  with 

'hich  the  grant  to  the  Clown  has  been  made,  than  by  placing 

with  your  sanction)  your  honoured  name  on  the  Civil  List, 
an  annual  provision  of  tJiree  hundred  pounds,  to  endure 

luring  your  life. 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  acceptance  by  you,  of  this 
:k  of  favour  from  the  Crown,  considering  the  grounds  on 

'hich  it  is  proposed,  will  impose  no  restraint  upon  your  per- 
il independence,  and  involve  no  obligation  of  a  personal 

ntture. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  true  esteem,  most 
itbfully  yours,  liuBEur  I'eel." 

On  the  17th  October  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone 

rem  Rydai : — 
■  Mt  D£AR  Mr.  Gladstone. — I  do  not  lose  a  moment  in 
,ing  you  know  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  me  an  offer  of 
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a  peuaion  of  £300  per  annmn  for  my  life,  and  in 
have  ftbo^'e  Qieasnre  eiibanceil  the  satisfaction  I  fuel 
ooca-iion.     I  will  not  run   the   risk   of  ofTending 
renewttl  of  ihanks  for  your  good  offices  in  bringing 
but   will   content  myself  with  breathing  si 
good    wishes   for  your  welfare, — Believe   me.  my 
Gladstone,  faithfully  yoiira,  Wm.  Woi 

From  the  foregoing  correspondence  it  is  ]JartJy  aej 
was  to  Mr.  Qladstone  that  Wordsworth  owed  his  pa 
£300  from  the  Civil  List.     A  paper  of  "  Memotau 
Wordsworth's  circumstauces"  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  dil 
nth  and  12th,  1843,  which  be  has   kindly  sent 
it  clear  that  it  was  to  his  kindness,  and  his  influeui 
official  recognition  of  the  claim  which  the  aged  pi 
this  money  grant  was  entirely  due.     li\'lien  we  remi 
for  years  Wordsworth  and  his   sister  lived  at   Ctii 
£70  a  year,  and  that  his  available  income  in   18*5^ 
the  annuity  of  £100  from  Sir  George  lieaumoiitv  wai 
than  £300  a  year,  that  his  ai&ter  was  a  permanent 
RydftI,  and  that  the  depression  in  the  book  trade  ■ 
and  the  returns  from  the  poef  s  works  were  scanty, : 
be  thought  an  extravagant  an-angement  for  the  3 
propose,  and  to  carry  out,  that  this  small  funil  at 
should  be  divided,  and  that  the  ouc-balf  of  it  shouL 
to  Wordswortli, 

The  following  extract   from   the  ReminisecTuxs 
by  Dr.  James  Russell,  tells  us  something  of  Word 
the  autumn  of  1842  : — 

"  In  September  1842, 1  was  staying  at  the  hotel 
side  ;  and  before  leaving,  it  occurred  to  me  to  take 
the  direction  of  Eydal  Water.  It  was  a  lovely  foren 
lured  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  I  sauntered  oa 
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on  Rydal  Mount.     A  feeling  of  i-egret  arose  tliat  I  had 
■aked  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  poet  from  the  -widow 
tte  Ettrick  Shepherd,  still  resident  in  my  pariah,  and  at 
loee  request  I  had  written  an  intimation  of  the  Shepherd's 
nth  to  Wordsworth.     It  was  too  late,  however,  for  that ;  and 
Itought— '  Well,  if  I  cannot  see  the  bard  himself,  I  should 
!e  to  have  a  look  at  this  "  Poet's  Corner,"  where  he  has  ao 
;  tflken  up  his  abode.'     I  accordingly  knocked  at  the  lodge, 
asked  inhere  would  be  any  objectioua  to  my  taking  a  walk 
the  grounds.    The  keeper  said  very  politely  that  if  I  would 
vend  in  my  name  I  would  get  penniasion  at  once ;  to  which 
3  replied  that  if  that  was  necessary  I  would  not  disturb  the 
lunily,  as  I  was  an  entire  stranger.     By  way  of  compensation, 
I  wandered  up  the  hill   behind,  where  I  had  a  charming  view 
of  the  premises,  as  well  as  of  the  two  valleys  aud  .'sheets  of 
water — Windermere   aud    Rydal.     On    descending,   I   saw   a 
put}*  of  three  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  approach  that 
led  to  the  cottage.     I  recognised  the  venerable  poet  at  once — 
then,  1  think,  in   his  seventy-second  year — from  his  resem- 
blance to  a  medallion  I  had   often  seen  of  him  on  a  silver 
snufiT-hox   of   Professor  Wilson's.     The   two  others  were   his 
wife  and  one  of  his  sous.      I  watched  the  garden  parade  till  a 
servant  appeared  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  luggage,  which  was 
taken  down  to  the  public  road,  along  which  the  mail-coach 
was  Boon  expected  to  pass.     The  family  party  accompanied  it. 
while  I  followed  at  a  respectful  distance.     Mrs.  Wordsworth 
and  her  son  went  to  make  a  call  at  a  cottage,  while  the  old 
stood  guard  over  the  luggage,     Now  or  never,  thought  1 ; 
thei«  is  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few  words  with  this 
great  man. 

Accordingly,  plucking  up  courage,  I  stepped  forward  and 
said. 'Mr.  Wordsworth,  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  you, 
for  I  have  no  letter  of  introduction,  but  1  come  fi'om  «  part  of 
Ute  countr}-  which  you  know  something  about." 
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'  rather,  I   sliould  sar,! 


■  Where  18  that,  sir?' 

•  I  come  from   Yanww ; 
minister  of  Yftirow.' 

'  To   me.  my  dear  sir,  tlmt  is  the  best  of  all  intni 
was    the   hearty  auswer,  while  he   warmly  ehook 
'  Yarrow  ;   a  name  that  will   be  ever  dear   to  nu 
written  9ome  email  thiol's  about  that  pastoral  voUcy, 
may  have  come  across  in  the  course  of  yonr  reading.' 

I  instantly  rejoined- 

'Oli,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  ha^  not  read  those 
poems  of  yours,  that  have  doubled  the  charm  w] 
gathered  roimd  our  classic  "  liraes  "  before  '. 
described  his  coming,  in  1803,  to  Clovenfords  and 
where  he  had  a  trj'st  with  Scott,  but  had  not  time 
aside  to  the  tiibutary  stream.  His  feelings  of  r^ 
expression  in  Yarrow  UnvUUai,  'That,'  I  remarked 
a  long  time  ago— forty  years,  save  one !' 

'  Yes,'  he   replied ;  '  just  forty  years,  save  one  I 
changes  since!" 

He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  time  when  his  longi 
dream,  many  years  afterwards,  was  realised,  and  to  I 
the  substance,  if  not  the  woihIs,  of  liis  own  stanza — 

When  tiT«l,  desceodJDg  from  the  mootlandK, 
I  I  saw  Ltie  slretuti  of  Yarrow  kI'^^ 

Along  n  bnre  nnd  op«n  volley, 

The  Ettiick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

He  spoke  of  Hogg's  poetry,  of  the  primitive  cottags 
he  dwelt,  his  old  father,  who  lived  with  him,  of  somei 
peculiarities  Scott  bad  tuld  him.  I  was  able  to  givi 
return  full  particulars  of  Mrs.  Hogg,  and  her  family  i 
Lake,  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested.  Resuming  t 
of  his  story,  he  proceeded,  with  much  emotion,  to  p( 
last  visit;  'I  had  come  down  with  my  daughter  to 
ford,  to  take  farewell  of  Sir  Walter,  just  before  his  sd 
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Ilisjonrney  to  the  Contiuent,  from  which  he  returned  to 
».  We  spent  two  days  with  him  ;  and,  according  to  his  wont 
.til  visitors  for  that  period,  the  first  day's  excursion  was  to 
elrose,  the  next  to  Newark.  It  was  then  and  there  the  idea 
curred  to  me  of  Yarroio  Revisited.  It  was  a  most  iu- 
lating  but  in  many  respects  a  melancholy  visit.  Sir  Walter 
I  sadly  changed  from  the  daya  of  other  years.  When  he 
upon  his  old  stories,  he  told  them  very  much  with  his 
inner  humour  and  zest,  but  the  story  was  no  sooner  over  thau 
cloud  closed  in  on  that  noble  intellect.  He  gave  my 
•hter,  ere  we  parted,  a  book  of  poetry  (Crabbe's,  I  think), 
I  said  :  "  Now,  Sir  Walter,  you  must  enhance  the  gift  by 
iting  your  name  on  the  volume."  He  did  so  ;  but  the  dear 
qU  man  made  a  mistake  in  spelling  bis  own  name.' 

We  then  talked  of  the  various  Lake  poets ;  of  Southey's 
^reat  grief  and  domestic  afOlction ;  among  the  rest,  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  one  of  his 
stndents ;  that  I  had  just  been  reading  his  iloge  on  Burns  in 
an  essay  introductory  to  an  edition  of  his  works  ;  and  that 
vrliile  it  was  most  appreciative  of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  I 
thought  it  was  too  apologetic  of  his  errors.  '  Yes,  I  love 
Wilson  as  a  son,  but  his  essay  is  too  much  of  a  whitewashing 
of  Bums ;  and  I  regret  it  all  the  more  for  its  influence  un 
young  men,  coming  as  it  does  from  your  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  When  I  was  in  the  land  of  Burns,  I  heard,  on 
tlie  best  authority,  that  hia  death  was  brought  on  by  lying  out 
ttll  night  exposed,  after  being  at  a  drunken  convivial  party.  1, 
too,  in  my  time,  have  written  two  poems  on  Burns,*  and 
spoken  of  him  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  genius  of  a  great 
man,  but  without  attempting  to  conceal  his  faults.' 

All  the  time  of  our  wayside  interview  the  poet  stood  in  close 
joxtapoaition  to  me,  speaking,  as  it  were,  into  my  ear,  which 
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■d  bnhhfitl  apprMch  of  :'i  a^  as  I  can  ima^ne.      How 
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«e  contrast  at  Keswick,  where  poor  Mr.  Southey  is  re- 
.  to  such  a  state  of  bodily  infirmity,  and  the  mental 
c  ia  so  entire  that  many  of  those  who  love  him  best  will 

tlhaiikful  to  hear  the  last  painfnl  scene  is  over." 

^n  the  21at  of  March  1843,  Southey  died   at  Greta  Hall, 


■^^^wick ; 


few   days    later. 


a  (lark  and  stormy 


_,^^<^niiiig."  Wordsworth  crossed  from  Rydal  to  his  funeral  at 
r^TMthwaite  Parish  Church.  Few,  except  his  own  family, 
f^crdsworth,  and  Qnillinan  his  son-in-law,  were  present. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Wordsworth  received  a  letter  from  the 
*id  Chamberlain,  Earl  De  la  Warr,  telling  him  that  he  had 
Mcommended  the  Queen  to  offer  to  him  the  post  of  Poet 
tsoreate,  which  Southey  had  lield,  and  that  her  Majesty  had 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  recommendation. 
lo  this  Wordsworth  replied  that  the  recommendation  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  approval  of  it  by  her  Majesty, 
affordedhim"highgratification,"andhe  was  very  sensible  of  the 
honour,  especially  of  sneceediug  his  friend  Southey ;  but  that  at 
lUB  advanced  age,  the  acceptance  of  this  office  would  impose 
cloties  which  he  felt  he  could  not  adequately  discharge,  and 
-fcliat,  therefore,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  decline  the  honour, 
which  he  would  always  remember  with  pride.  The  Lord 
Obamberlaia  replied  that  the  duties  of  the  ofRce  of  Laureate 
had  not  recently  exceeded  the  writing  of  an  annual  ode,  and 
■would  in  his  (Wordsworth's)  case  be  merely  nominal.  The 
Prime  Minister  also  wrote  him  as  follows : — 

■'  }Vhil.hal!,  Aijril  3,  1843. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  may  be  induced  to  reconsider 
your  decision  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Poet  Laureate, 

The  offer  was  made  to  you  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with 
my-entire  concurrence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  you 
any  onerous  or  disagreeable  duties,  but  in  order  to  pay  you  that 
tribute  of  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the  first  of  living  poets. 
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Hm  Qoaea  flottrely  KppTQved  of  tbe  nouiuatian, 
it  lias  »B— imoM  (eelii^  oo  the  pan  of  all  who  have 
the  pcopMal  (Ukd  it  is  pretty  generallT  known),  ihattk 
Ml  lie  a  qiUKJon  aboat  tbe  selection. 

Do  Bot  be  delened  by  the  fear  of  any  obligations 
appnintmCTit  may  be  sapposed  to  imply.  I  will 
that  yoa  shaD  have  nothing  rtjmrtd  from  you. 

Bat  M  the  Qoeen  oaa  eel«ot  for  tbis  honoarable  a^i] 
BO  ooe  wlkoae  daum  for  respect  and  honour,  oa 
eahOTCf  as  a  poet,  can  be  placed  ia  competitioa 
I  tmst  JOQ  win  not  longer  he:sitate  to  accept  it — 
my  dear  Sir.  with  sincere  esteem,  most  faithfully  yO 
Roen 


haste,  from   my   pla>:e   in   the 


I  write  this  i 
Commona." 

This  letter  led  Wordsworth  to  accept  the  offer. 
to  Sir  Rotwrt  Peel  as  follows : — 

•'Hjiial  ifoHMt,  AvMrtidt,  Ap 

Deab  Snt  RoBEST, — Having  since  my  fiist 
with  Horace  borne  in  mtnd   Ihe  chnrgc  which  k 
freqoently  thrilled  his  ear, 

S<i1t<  stcesixattin  nulurc  Miaiii  equum,  ne 
PtM«t  3(1  exlmuum, 

.  could  not  but  be  deterred  from  incurring  req 
which  I  might  not  prove  equal  to,  at  so  late  a  peri 
but  as  my  mind  has  been  entirely  set  at  ease  by  Um 
and  most  gratifying  letter  with  which  you  have  faoi 
and  by  a  second  communication  from  the  Lord  G^ 
to  the  same  effect,  and  in  a  like  spirit,  I  have 
anquali6ed  pleasure  a  distinction  sanctioned  by  hd 
and  which  expresses,  upon  authority  entitled  to  fi 
respect,  a  sense  of  the  national  importance  of  Po« 
ture ;  and  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  sucoesa 
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I  been  cultivated  by  one,  who,  after  this  additional  mark 
?'Our  esteem,  cannot  refrain  from  again  assuring  you  liow 
*l>ly  sensible  lie  is  of  the  many  and  great  obligations  he 
^  ^3  to  your  goodness,  and,  who  has  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir 
^^ V>ert,  most  faithfully,  your  humble  servant, 

William  Wordsworth."  ^ 

■Another  letter  belonging  (probably)  to   1843  may  conclude 
■la  chapter.     To  whom  it  was  addressed  I  know  not : — 

"April  III,  Rydal  Mount. 
D&A.B  ^iK,^  ...  As  I  advance  in  life  I  feel  myself  more 
more  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  attempts  of  young 
Mthors.     The  taste  and  judgment  of  an  old   man  have  too 
little  of  aptitude   and  flexibility  for  new  things ;   and  I  am 
irougblj'  convinced  that  a  young  writer   cannot  do  worse 
upon  a  veteran.    It  was  not  my  own  habit  to  look  out 
!br  snch  guidance.     1  trusted  to  myself,  and  to  the  principles 
criticism  which  T  drew  from  tlie  practices  of  the  great  poets, 
Knd   not  from  any  observations  made  upon   tlieir  works  by 
professed  censors.     As  you  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
niy  poems,  and  as  no  change  has  taken  place  in  my  manner 
for  the  last   forty-five  years,  you   will  not  he  at  a  loss   to 
from   them  upon   what  principles   I  write,  and  what 
accordingly  is  likely  to  be  my  judgment  of  your  own  perform- 
ances, either  as   to  subject  or  style. — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
faithfully  your  obliged,  Wm.  Wordsworth." 


Quillinan,  writiog  tn  Crabb  Itobiiuoii  from  Belle  Igle,  Windermere,  23d 
July  1843,  and  referring  to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  said : — 

oocurred  to  me  tLat  Mr.  Wordswortli  may,  in  his  own  grand  way, 
hymn  to  or  on  the  King  of  kings,  in  rhymed  verae  or  blank, 
invoking  a  blessing  on  the  Queen  and  country,  etc  Thia  would  be  a  new 
mode  of  deaJing  with  the  office  of  Laureate,  and  would  come  with  dignity 
and  propriety,  I  think,  from  a  aeer  of  Wordsworth's  age  and  ebaraeter.  1 
told  him  so  ;  and  he  made  no  observation.  I  therefore  think  it  likely  that 
be  may  consider  the  auggestion  ;  bat  he  certainly  will  not,  if  be  heara  that 
ijthing  of  that  sort  La  expectei!  from  him." 
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I  and  lbs.  Unj  ( 


!  tjftr  Iks  mattt  iatcnrttng  vtucfa  w«  fa 
■B  «f  ba  fife,  nej  tange  from  Novoob 
-  IMS,  and  iadsd%  uMngit  other  thing 
»  urmnvX  at  an  excai<aoa  with  the  poet 
I  Da^taB Taller  in  the  antomii  of  ^^^*-     ^*-  will  be  best 

^fF^Fi.  Ib  fall  by  themselTes.  aud  to  leto 

rlSU. 

ittr  1843.— Wotdswiuth  holds  the  critics] 
I  taj  low,  ixtfiaitelj  lover  than  the  inveDtire ;  and  be 
L  ^j  ikat  if  the  quantity  of  tinie  consomed  in  writiz^  ( 
f  •■  the  wotb  of  odien  vetc  gvna  to  original  oompn 
[  vhatevtf  kind  it  tni^t  be.  it  would  be  much  bettwem 
old  make  a  nun  find  oot  sooner  his  own  level, 
i  do  infinitely  les  mischieC  A  faise  or  malicio 
nay  do  much  injoty  to  the  minds  of  otheis ;  i 
iaveotum,  either  in  pioee  or  veise,  is  quite  hanule6& 

Dtixmbrr  22rf,  184S, — The  shortest  day  is  past,  ant 
!  to  B3,  for  WoidswoTth  and  Miss  '. 
1  to  spend  it  with  ns.     Tfaey  came  early,  and,  f 
s  misty  and  ding}-,  he  proposed  to  walk  up  Easeda 
I  <ot  by  the  teirace,  and  through  the  little  gate  on 
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:d  by  Brimmer  Head,  liiiving  diverged  a  little  up  from 
iifcsedftle,  nearly  as  far  as  the  ruined  cottage.  He  said,  when 
'*  and  his  sister  wandered  there  so  much,  that  cottage  was 
***liabited  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Benson,  a  waller,  its  last 
"habitant.  He  said  on  the  terrace, '  This  is  a  strikiiiy  anni- 
^ftiaary  to  me;  for  this  day  forty-four  years  ago,  my  sister 
**»d  I  took  up  our  abode  at  Grosmere,  and  three  days  after  we 
•Ound  out  this  walk,  which  long  remained  our  favourite 
wMnt.'  There  is  always  something  very  touching  in  his 
*By  of  speaking  of  his  sister ;  the  tones  of  his  voice  become 
Owre  gentle  and  solemn,  and  he  ceases  to  have  that  flow 
of  expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in  him  on  all  other 
tabjects.  It  is  as  if  the  sadness  connected  with  her  present 
condition  was  too  much  for  him  to  dwell  upon  in  connection 
with  the  past,  though  habit  and  the  '  omnipotence  of  circum- 
stance '  have  made  its  daily  presence  less  oppressive  to  his 
spirits.  He  said  that  his  sister  spoke  constantly  of  their  early 
days,  but  more  of  the  years  they  spent  together  in  other  parts 
of  England  than  those  at  Grasmere.  As  we  proceeded  on  our 
walk  he  happened  to  speak  of  the  frequent  unhappiness  of 
married  persona,  and  the  low  and  wretched  principles  on  which 
the  greater  number  of  marriages  were  formed.  He  said  that 
unless  there  was  a  strong  foundation  of  love  and  respect,  the 

unavoidable  breaks  and  cataracts  '  of  domestic  life  must  soon  ■ 
end  in  mutual  aversion,  for  that  married  life  ought  not  to  be 
in  theory,  and  assuredly  it  never  was  in  practice,  a  system  of 
submission  on  either  side,  but  it  should  be  a  system  of 
mutual  co-operation  for  the  good  of  each.  If  the  wife  is 
always  expected  to  conceal  her  difference  of  opinion  from  her 
hnsbaud,  she  ceases  to  be  an  equal,  and  the  man  loses  the 
advantage  which  the  marriage  tie  is  intended  to  provide  for 
him  in  a  civilised  and  Christian  country.  He  then  went  on  to 
say,  that,  although  he  never  saw  an  amiable  single  woman  with- 
out wishing  that  she  were  married,  from  his  strong  feeling  of 
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the  iutppines  of  ■  well  assarted  marriage,  vet  he 
thinVing  Out  nazmge  alwajB  improved  pei^le. 
did  not,  aaleas  it  was  a  oongenial  marriage.  Do) 
tallced  with  great  BoimstioiL  of  tbe  onfortaiiate  • 
feeliBg  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  this  coi 
leaBoo  of  tiiia.  be  thinks,  is  our  greater  freedom  ;  ti 
of  demarcatioa  trat  being  so  clearly  laid  don-n  in  t 
by  the  law  as  in  others,  people  fancy  they  mast  j 
themselves.  He  considers  Christian  education  thi 
for  this  state  of  thiogs.  He  spoke  of  his  own  ded 
oak  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  with  r^ard  to  serv 
be  bad  always  endeavotued  to  da" 

Lady  Richardson's  notes  contain  a    difierent 
interestit^  account  of  the  same  day. 

*'  Dteemler  1843. — Wordsworth  auJ  Miss  Feuwid 
shortest  day  of  the  year  with  us ;  he  brought  wij 
epitaph  on  Soalhey,*  and  as  we  sat  rouad  the  fit«  aj 
my  motlier  asked  him  to  read  it  to  ua,  which  he 
usual  impressive  maimer.  Ue  asked  our  impression 
mother  ventured  to  tell  him  of  une  word,  or  rather  | 
she  thought  might  be  altered  with  udvautage. 
these  : — 

Wide  wsA  his  nuige,  but  ne'er  in  htnuMi  breaHt 
Did  private  feeling  find  ft  holier  nes!. 
'  Holier  nest'  were  the  worde  she  objected  to,  as  i 
correct  union  of  ideas,  He  took  the  suggestion  mt 
aud  said  it  had  been  much  discussed  in  bis  own  mind 
family  circle,  but  that  he  saw  the  force  of  what  shi 
that  he  was  aware  many  others  would  see  it  alsa  He 
was  yet  time  to  change  it,  and  that  he  should  cont) 
Coleridge  whetlier  tlie  line,  as  he  once  had  it, 
Did  private  feeling  meet  in  holier  rest, 

*  iSi'B  vol.  viii.  of  this  pditior,  pp,  141-6, 
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Id  not  be  more  appropriate  to  the  simplicity  of  an  epitaph 
ire  yon  con  every  word,  and  where  every  word  is  expected 
liear  an  exact  meaning.     We  all  thought  this  was  an  im- 


.  month  later,  Mrs.  Davy,  Lady  Eichai-daon's  sister,  wrote  : — 

"  Th*  Oaks,  AmUeiide,  Monday,  Jan.  22,  1844. 
While  Mrs.  QutUinan  was  sitting  with  us  to-day,  Henry 
itcfaer  ran  in  to  say  that  he  had  received  his  summons  for 
ford  (he  had  been  in  suspense  about  rooms  as  an  exhibitioner 
Baliol),  and  must  be  off  within  an  hour.  His  young  cousins 
nd  I  went  down  with  him  to  wait  for  the  mail  in  the  market- 
lace.  We  found  Mr.  Wordsworth  walking  about  before  the 
it-office  door,  iu  very  charming  mood.  His  spirits  were  excited 
the  bright  morning  sunshine,  and  he  entered  at  once  on  a 
all  flow  of  discourse.  He  looked  very  benevolently  on  Henr3', 
he  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  seemed  quite  dis- 
osed  to  give  an  old  man's  blessing  to  the  young  man  entering 
untried  field,  and  then  (nowise  interrupted  by  the  hurry- 
ng  to  and  fro  of  ostlers  with  their  smoking  horses,  or 
passengers  with  their  carpet  bags)  he  launched  into  a  disserta- 

Eon,  in  which  there  was  I  thought  a  remarkable  union  of 
is  powerful  diction  and  hh  practical  thoughtful  good  sense, 
n  the  subject  of  college  habits,  and  of  his  utter  distrust  of  all 
tttempts  to  nurse  virtue  by  an  avoidance  of  temptation.  He 
^pressed  also  his  entire  want  of  confidence  (from  experience, 
1  said)  of  highly-wrought  religious  expression  in  youth.  The 
Xest  training  for  the  mind  iu  religion  he  considered  to  be  a 
intemplating  of  the  character  and  personal  history  of  Christ. 
"Work  it,'  he  said, '  into  your  thoughts,  into  your  imagination, 
lake  it  a  real  presence  in  the  mind.'  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
this  plain,  loving  confession  of  a  Christian  faith  from  Words- 
irorth.  I  never  heard  one  more  earnest,  more  as  if  it  came  out 
ipf  a  devoutly  believing  heart  .  .  ," 
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""  Hm  Oofa,  jr<u4 
Od  oat  vaj  to  Lanci^  bo-day  we  ctUcA  at  Fotlii 
net  iti.  Warisvoith  Ui«re,  and  asiced  him  to  go  »i 
««•  a  beaatifol  day,  ooe  of  hts  very  owu  '  mild  di] 
It*™'**'  He  kindly  oonaented,  and  walked  with  n 
the  cazri^e  at  Pelter  Bridge.  On  onr  drive,  ht;  I 
with  narked  pleasore,  a  dedicatioti  written  by  &Ir. ! 
■ent  to  hita  for  bis  appro^-al,  and  for  hts  pertiiisn 
it  prefixed  to  Mr.  Keble's  new  volumes  of  Latin  h 
Poetjy  delivered  at  Oxfoid.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
had  never  seen  an^  estimate  of  his  poetical  powa 
especially  of  his  aims  in  poetry,  that  appeared  to  hi 
CTimiaatJBg  and  so  satisfactory.  He  considers  piM 
oos  and  a  difBcolt  thing.  On  this  subject  he  oftett 
lamented  friend.  Sir  George  BeaumoDt,  whom,  iit 
ooorae  with  men  of  genius,  litenuy  aspirants, 
admiiahle  in  the  modesty  which  ht;  inculcated  an 
on  this  head." 

Betomiug  to  Lady  Bichardson's  notes, — in  th 
month  she  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  cfl 
the  poet's  seventy-fourth  birthday ; — 

"On  Tuesday,  April  tlie  9th,  1844,  my  mothi 
Lancrigg  to  begin  our  Yorkshire  journey.  We  anil 
Mount  about  three  o'clock,  and  found  the  tables  al 
decorated  on  the  esplanade  iu  front  of  the  house. 
was  standing  looking  at  theui  with  a  very  pleased 
of  face ;  he  received  ua  very  kindly,  and  very  son 
dreu  began  to  arrive.  The  Grasmere  boya  and  yirh 
and  took  their  places  on  the  benches  placed  round  tl 
part  of  the  esplanade,  their  eyes  fixed  with  wondei 
ration  on  Ibe  tables  covered  with  oranges,  giugej 
[jaiuted  eggs,  ornamented  with  daffodils,  laurels, 
gi-acefully  intermixed.     The  plot  soon  began  to  i 
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*^*     SCBne  soon  became  very  auimated.     Neiglibours,  old  and 
**"g.  of  all  degrees,  ascended  to  the  Mount  to  keep  the  Poet's 
S'^'^Jity-fimrlh  birthday,  and  every  face  looked  friendly  and 
^^^^Py.     Each  child  brought  its  own  mug,  and  held  it  out  to 
^r     filled  with   tea,   in  which  ceremony  all    assisted.     Large 
r^^KeU  of  currant  cakes  were  handed  round,  and  liberally  dis- 
^.j    **5ed;  and  as  each   detachment  of  children  had   satisfied 
^mselvea  with  tea  and  cake,  tliey  were  moved  off,  to  play  at 
le-and-seek  among  the  evergreens  on  the  grassy  part  of  the 
The  day  was  not  bright,  but  it  was  soft,  and  not  cold. 
1  the  scene,  viewed  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house. 
'*S  quite  beautiful,  and   one  I   should  have  been  very  sorry 
"Ot  to  have  witnessed.      It  was   innocent  and  gay,  and  per- 
ftctly  natural.      Miss  Fenwick,  tlie  donor  of  the  fSte,  looked 
l^eiy  happy,  and  so  did  all  the  Poet's  household.     The  chil- 
teo,  who  amounted  altogether  lo  above  300,  gave  three  cheers 
t  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Miss  Fenwick.     After  some  singing 
Uid  dancing,  and  after  the  division  of  eggs,  gingerbread,  and 
onnges  had  taken  place,  we  all  began  to  disperse.     We  spent 
the  night  at  The  Oaks,  and  set  off  oci  our  journey  the  following 
morniug.     The  gay  scene    at  the  Mount  often  comes  before 
3  a  pleasant  dream.      It  is  perhaps  tlie  only  part  of  the 
island  where  such  a  reunion  of  all  classes  could  have  taken 
place  without  any  coimection  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  any 
'Clerical  relation  or  school  direction.     Wordsworth,  while  look- 
ing at  the  gambols  on  the   Mount,  expressed   bis  conviction 
that  if  such  meetings  could  oftener  take  place  between  people 
4>f  diffei-ent  condition,  a  much  more  friendly  feeling  would  be 
created  than  now  e.xists  in  this  country  between  tlie  rich  and 
poor." 

In  the  account  which  Mrs.  Davy  gives  of  a  family  gathering 
at  The  Oaks  in  July,  we  have  a  record  of  Wordsworth's  judg- 
meot,  in  bis  old  age,  both  of  Coleridge  and  of  Scott : — 
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"  Tkf  Oaii,  AinUai<U,  Jtilg  11. 1 
Mr.    aaA    Mrs.    Wordsworth    at    ditiuer,    doni^   viti 
familr  pftrty.     Mr.  nwl  Mrs.  Price  (from  Bugby).  two 
of  Mrs.  P/s.  and  her  brother,  Mr,  Rose,  a  young  clergym 
dcToot  admirer  of  Wonlsworth)  joined  us  at  tea.     A  circl 
nude  as  large  as  our  little  parlour  could  hold.     Mr.  Pni 
next  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and,  by  desigu  or  fortunate  acci 
intn^acnl  some  remark  on  the  powers  and  the  discooi 
Coleridge,     Mr.  Wordsworth  entered  heartily  and  largel 
the  subjecL     lie  said  that  the  liveliest  and  truest  iniag 
could  give  of  Coleridge's  talk  was  '  that  of  a  majestic  rivei 
soand  or  sight  of  whose  course  you  caught  at  intervals,  w 
wits  soBMtinMss  coiiceale^l  by  forests,  sometimes  lost  iu  ! 
then  came  Bashing  out  broad  and  distinct,  then  again  ten 
Iwm  which  TOUT  eve  could  not  follow,  yet  you  kuew  and 
that  it  was  the  same  river :  so,'  he  said,  '  there  was  alws 
train,  a  stream,  in  Coleridge's  discourse,  always  a  counec 
between  its  parts  in  his  own  mind,  though  one  not  always 
ooptible  to  the  minds  of  others.'    Mr,  Wordsworth  iveiit  o 
say  that  iu  his  opinion  Coleridge  had  been  spoilt  as  a  po«t 
goii^  to  Cermany.     The  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  at 
times  very  much  to  metaphysical  theology',  had  there  been  fi 
in  that  direction.     '  If  it  had  not  been  so,'  said  Wordawo 
'  he  would  have  been  the  greatest.,  the  most  abiding  poet  of 
age.     His  very  faults  would  have  made  him  popular  (mean 
his  senteuliousness  and  laboured  strain),  while  he  had  etioi 
of  the  essentials  of  a  poet  to  make  him  deser\'edly  popular 
a  higher  sense.' 


Mr.  Price  soon  after  mentioned  a  statement  of  Colerid 
respectiug  himself,  recorded  in  his  Table  Tall:,  namely,  thi 
visit  to  the  battle-field  of  Marathon  would  mise  in  hSm 
kindling  emotiou,  and  asked  Mr.  Wordsworth  whether  this 
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„^^   -    as  a  token  of  his  mind.     At  first  Mr.  Wordswoitli  said, 
^     *i  !  that  was  a  mere  bravado  for   the  sake  of  astonishing 
7"^    hearers  ! '  but  then,  correcting  himself,  he  added, '  And  yet 
**ight  in  some  sense  be  trne,  for  Coleridge  was  not  under 
^    influence   of   external   objects.       He    had   extraordinary 
^^"M-ers  of  summoning  up  an  image  or  series  of  images  in  his 
"''n  mind,  and  he  might  mean  that  his  idea  of  Marathon  was 
^    ■vivid,  that  no  visible  observation  could  make  it  more  so.' 
-^  remarkable  instance  of  this,'  added  Mr,  Wordsworth, '  is  liis 
VOem,  said  to  be  "composed  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni."     Now 
**e  never  was  at  Chamouni,  or  near  it,  in  his  life,'     Mr.  Words- 
Worth  next  gave  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  the  rise 
and   progress  of  the  Ancient  Marincre.  .  .  .  From  Coleridge, 
the  discourse  then  turned  to  Scotland.     Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
his    best   manner,  with  earnest  thoughts  given  out  in  noble 
diction,  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking  tliat,  as  a  poet,  Scott 
rould  not  live.     '  I  don't  like,'  ho  said, '  to  say  all  this,  or  to 
take  to  pieces  some  of  the  best  reputed  passages  of  Scott's  verse, 
especially  in  presence  of  my  wife,  because  she  thinks  me  too 
fastidious  ;  but  as  a  poet  Scott  caimot  live,  for  he  has  never  in 
verse  written  anything  addressed  to  the  immortal  part  of  man.' 
As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Wordsworth  admitted  that  Scott  had 
touched  a  higher  vein,  because  there  he  had  really  dealt  with 
feeling  and  passion.     As  historical  novels,  professing  to  give 
Ihe  manneiB  of  a  past  time,  he  did  not  attach  much  value  to 
those  works  of  Scott's  because  he  held  that  to  he  an  attempt 
in  which  success  was  impossible.     This  led  to  some  remarks 
on  historical  writing,  from  which  it  appeared  tiiat  Mr.  Words- 
worth attaches   small   value   to   anything   but   contemporary 
history.     He  laments  that  Dr.  Arnold  should  have  spent  so 
mnch  of  his  time  and  powers  in  gathering  up,  and  putting 
into  im^inary  shape,  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  liistory  of 
Rome? 

These  scraps  of  Wordsworth's  large,  thoughtful,  earnest  dia- 
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course  seem  very  nieftgre  as  I  uote  them  down,  and  il 
perhaps  hardly  worth  preserving ;  and  yet  this  is- 
wliich  those  who  spent  it  in  his  company  will  Ion 
His  venerable  head,  his  simple  natural  aad  grad 
in  his  arm-chair,  his  respectful  attention  to 
remarks  or  suggestions  of  others  in  relation  to  wba| 
of,  his  kindly  benevolence  of  expression  as  he  I< 
now  and  then  on  the  circle  in  our  little  parlon 
and  enlarged  the  meaning  which  is  but  ill-cooT 
words  as  they  me  now  set  down." 

Lady   Richardson's   note,  evidently   of   the 
though  the  date  she  gives  is  different,  is  chancted 


"July   \^th,    1844. — Wordsworth   spoke   much 
evening  of  his  early  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  o 
observing  that  it  was  diflicult  to  cany  away  a  distill 
yiou  from  Coleridge's  conversation,  delightful  as  evei 
his  outpourings  to  be,     Wordsworth  agreed,  but  a 
occasionally  very  happy  in  clothing  an  idea  in  woe 
mentioned  one  which  was  recorded  in  Ins  slater's  joa 
H  tour  they  all  made  together  in  Scotland.     The 
steam-engine,  and  Wordsworth  made  some  observt 
effect  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  divest  oneV 
I  impression  on  seeing  it  that  it  had  life  and  volitii 
I  replied  Coleridge,  'it  is  a  giant  with  one  idea.' 

He  discoursed  at  great  length  on  Scott's  w; 
poetiy  he  considered  of  that  kiud  which  will  n^ 
demand,  and  that  the  supply  will  always  meet  it 
the  age.  He  does  not  consider  that  it  in  auy  way 
the  siirrace  of  things;  it  does  not  reach  to  any  iaU 
spiritual  emotion ;  it  is  altogether  superficial,  an^ 
himself  to  be  so.     His  descriptions   are  not  true 'I 
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they  are  addressed  to  the  ear,  not  to  the  mind.  He  was  a 
master  of  bodily  niovemeiits  in  his  battle-acenea ;  but  very 
little  productive  power  was  exerted  in  popular  creations." 

Two  months  later.  Lady  Richardson  accompanied  Words- 
worth, and  other  friends,  to  the  Duddon  Valley.  She  thus 
recorded  her  impressions  of  the  visit: — 

"On  Friday,  the  Gth  September  1844,  I  set  olf  to  breakfast 
at  Eydal  Mount,  it  being  the  day  fixed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
for  our  long-projected  excursion  to  the  Valley  of  the  Duddon. 

The  rain  fell  in  toiTents,  and  it  became  doubtful  whether 
we  should  set  off  or  not ;  but  as  it  was  a  thunder-shower  we 
waited  till  it  was  over,  and  then  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Quillinan, 
iss  Hutcliinson,  and  I  set  fortti  in  our  carriage  to  Coniston, 
'here  we  were  to  find  the  Rydal  Mount  carriage  awaiting  us 
ijth  Mr.  Hutchinson.     Wordsworth  talked  very  agreeably  on 
16  way  to  Coniston,  and  repeated  several  verses  of  his  own, 
'faich  he  seemed  pleased  that  Serjeant  Talfourd  had  repeated 
to  him  the  day  before.     He  mentioned  a  singular  instance  of 
'.  Campbell's  inaccuracy  of  memory  in  having  actually  printed 
MB  his  own    a   poem   of  Wordsworth's,    The   Complaint ;   he 
repeated  it  beanlifuUy  as  we  were  going  up  the  hill  to  Coniston. 
On  reaching  the  inn  in  the  village  of  Coniston,  the  min  again 
fell  in  torrents.      At  length  the  carriages  were  ordered  to  the 
door  with  the  intention  of  our  returning  home ;  but  just  as 
they  were  ready  the  sun  broke  out,  and  we  turned  the  horse's 
head  towards   TJlpha  Kirk.    Tlie  right  bank  of  Coniston  was 
all  new  to  mc  after  we  passed  the  village  and  Old  Man   of 
Coniston.     The  scenery  ceases  to  be  bold  and  rugged,  but  is 
very  pleasing,  the   i-oad  passing   through    hazel   copses,   the 
openings  showing  nice  little   corn-fields  and  comfortable  de- 
tached farms,  with  old  uncropped  trees  standing  near  them  ; 
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some  very  fine  gpeciueus  of  old  ash-trees,  wliicli  1  louj 
tiansport  to  Easeiiale,  where  they  have  beeu  so  cruelly 
The  opening  towards  the  sea,  as  we  went  ou,  was  very 
ing,  but  the  fiist  striking  view  of  the  Duddon  was   \t 
down  upon  it  soon  after  we  passed  Bi-oughtou,  where 
to  the  right,  and  very  soon  after  perceive  the  peculiar 
of  the  valley,  although  it  does  not  take  its  wUd  and 
beauty  till  you  pass  L'lpha  Kirk.     We  reversed  the 
the   sonnets,  and  saw  the   river   first,   '  in   radiant 
toward  the  deep,"  instead  of  tracing  this  *  child  of  the 
from  its  cradle  in  the  lofty  waste.     We  reached  the 
Ulpha  between  five  and  six.     The   appearance  of  the  _ 
farm-house  inn  at  once  made  anything  approaching  to  a  did| 
an  impossibility  had  we  wished  it  ever  sn  much  ;  but  in  i 
time  we  had  tea  and  boiled  ham,  with  two  eggs  apiece,  a> 
were  much  invigorated  by  this  our  first  Duddonian  meaL    T 
hostess  was  evidently  surprised  that  we  thought  of  remmii 
all  night,  so  liumbly  did  she  think  of  the  accommodations 
had  to  offer.     She  remembered  Mr.  Wordsworth  sleeping  the 
fifteen  years  ago,  because  it  was  just  after  the  birth  of  h 
daughter,  a  nice  comely  girl,  Avho  attended  us  at  tea.     SI 
Quillinan  showed  great  good  nature  and  unselfishness  in  tj 
arrangements  he  made,  and  the  care  he  took  of  the 
which  I  saw  him  feeding  out  of  a  tub,  a  manger  being 
great  a  refinement  for  Ulpha. 


:1 


After  tea,  although  it  was  getting  dark,  we  went  tfl  { 
churchyard,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  towards  S« 
thwaite,  and  we  then  walked  in  that  direction,  through  a  las 
where  the  walls  were  more  richly  covered  by  moss  and  fer 
than  any  I  ever  saw  before.  A  beautiful  dark-coloured  ttibu 
tary  to  the  Duddon  coined  down  from  the  moors  on  tlie  lei 
hand,  about  a  mile  from  Ulpha  ;  and  soon  after  we  had  passe" 
the  small  bridge  over  the  stream,  Mr.  Wordsworth  recollects 
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*  "^vell  which  be  had  discovered  thirty  or  forty  years  before. 
J^^^  went  off  the  road  in  searcli  of  it,  through  a  sliadowy  em- 
^"XTered  path  ;  and,  as  it  was  almost  dark,  we  should  probably 
^^■\-e  failed  in  finding  it,  bad  we  not  met  a  very  tiuy  boy,  with  a 
•a  of  water  in  bis  hand,  who  looked  at  us  in  speechless  amaze- 
■^nt,  when  the  Poet  said, '  Is  there  a  well  here,  my  little  lad ! ' 
'  e  found  the  well,  joined  the  road  again  by  another  path, 
•ftving  the  child  to  ponder  wliether  we  were  creatures  of  earth 


Saturday  morning  was  cloudy  but  soft,  and  lovely  in  its  hazy 
streets.  When  I  went  out  about  seven,  I  saw  Wordsworth  going 
w  steps,  and  then  moving  on,  and  stopping  again  in  a  very 
Abstracted  manner ;  so  I  kept  back.  But  when  he  saw  me,  he 
idvanced,  and  took  me  again  to  the  churchyard  to  see  the  inorn- 
[  effects,  which  were  very  lovely.  He  said  be  had  not  slept 
irell,  that  the  recollection  of  former  days  and  people  had 
BKvded  upon  him,  and,  most  of  all, '  my  dear  sister ;  and  when  I 
thought  of  her  state,and  of  those  who  bad  passed  away, Coleridge, 
d  Southey,  and  many  others,  while  I  am  left  with  all  ray  many 
infirmities,  if  not  sins,  in  full  consciousness,  how  could  I  sleep  ? 
and  then  I  took  to  the  alteration  of  aonnets,  and  that  made  the 
matter  worse  still.'  Thea  suddenly  stopping  before  a  little 
bunch  of  harebell,  which,  along  with  some  parsley  fern,  grew 
oat  of  the  wall  near  us,  he  exclaimed,  '  How  perfectly  beautiful 
UiatisI 

Would  tbiil  the  little  flowers  tbat  grow  could  live, 
Conscioua  of  half  the  pleasure  that  tlioy  give.' 

He  then  expatiated  on  the  inexhaustible  beauty  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  its  power  of  combining  in  the  most  secret 
asea,  and  that  it  must  be  for  some  purpose  of  beneficence 
that  such  operations  existed.  After  breakfast  we  got  into  the 
cart  of  the  inn,  which  had  a  seat  swung  into  it,  upon  which  a 
bolster  was  put,  in  honour,  I  presume,  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 
VOL.  III.  S  P 
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In  Ulis  we  jogged  on  to  Seathwaite,  getting  oat  to  n 
enggj  aninenoe  od  the  right,  which  Mrs.  Wordsworth  admin 
Um  tuv  bom  it  is  very  striking.  Yoa  see  from  it  all  I 
rnmlJOTttifn  of  the  vale,  the  ravine  where  the  Duddon  '  dese 
the  hannts  of  men,'  '  the  spots  of  stationary  sunahine,'  and  t 
linwnlfiuli  which  are  scattered  here  and  there,  hoth  on  t 
bcoghts  and  in  tlie  lower  ground  near  protecting  rocks  a: 
cnggj  steeps.  Seathwaite  I  had  a  perfect  recollection  of ;  a: 
the  way  we  sppnwched  it  twenty  years  ago,  from  Conisti 
OTer  Walna  Scar,  is  the  way  Mr.  Wordsworth  stUl  recommen 
as  the  most  beautiful.  We  went  on  some  distance  beyond  tl 
chapel,  and  ever}-  new  turning  and  opening  among  the  hil 
allured  us  on,  till  at  last  the  Poet  was  obliged  to  exercise  tt 
word  of  command,  that  we  should  proceed  no  further.  Tl 
return  is  always  a  fiat  thing,  so  I  shall  not  detail  it  eice] 
that  we  reached  our  respective  homes  in  good  time ;  and  I  lio; 
I  shall  never  cease  to  think  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  of  tb 
kindness  of  my  honoured  guide  through  the  lovely  scenes  l 
has  rescued  from  obscurity,  although  it  happily  still  remain 
an  unvitlated  r^on,  '  which  stands  in  no  need  of  the  veil  c 
twilight  to  soften  or  disguise  its  features  :  as  it  glistens  in  tb 
lug's  sun,  it  fills  the  spectator's  heart  with  gladsotneness.' 


Passages  from  Lady  Bicfaardson's  notes  of  her  subsequen 
interviews  with  Wordsworth,  from  184*  to  1846,  and  of  bei 
sister's  (Mrs.  Davy's)  notes  from  1845  to  1849,  will  be  mem 
appreciated  in  sequence  than  broken  up  under  the  years  to 
which  they  respectively  refer.     They  are  as  follows : — 


"  Nortmher  16.— My  mother  and  I  called  at  Rydal  toseeUie 
Wordawortbs  after  their  autumnal  excursion.  We  found  him 
only  at  home,  looking  in  great  \-igour,  and  much  the  better 
for  this  htlle  change  of  scene  and  circumstance.  He  spoke 
with  much  interest  of  a  communication  he  had  had  from  * 
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•lent  surgeon*  at  Slaiicbeater,  an  admirer  of  his,  who 
inks  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  bliaduess  in  this  country 
^ht  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
mdhood.  He  spoke  of  two  very  interesting  blind  ladies  he 
3  seen  at  Leamington,  one  of  whom  had  been  at  Rydal  Mount 
short  time  before  her  '  total  eclipse,'  and  now  derived  the 
reateat  comfort  from  the  recollection  of  these  beautiful  scenes, 
Imost  the  last  she  looked  on.  He  spoke  of  his  own  pleasure 
returning  to  them,  and  of  the    effect   of  the   first   view 

*  The  surgeon  was  Suinucl  Crompton.    The  followiag  are  extracted  from 
Fordsirorth's  letters  tu  hiui : — 

'■  RydtU  Mounl,  Kot:  U,  1344. 
JitJM  Sta, — On  returning  home  yesterday,  I  found  your  letter.  The 
t  imgiortaat,  and  ought  to  bs  circulated  all  the  world  over,  aod 
ighly  latiefoctory  would  it  be  to  mo  to  asaiat  in  making  them  known.  .  .  . 
1  edition  of  my  poems  in  double  column  or  some  other  cheap  form  is 
ideml  likely  to  be  published  at  no  diataut  period,  and  I  might  attach  to  the 
(■cription  of  the  blind  man  in  The.  Excureion  a  note  auch  as  you  desire. 
Four  oonjectiire  couceming  that  passage  is  remarkable  ;  Mr.  Gough,  oE 
[jBndal,  whom  I  had  the  ploaaure  of  koowing,  was  the  person  from  whom  I 
r  the  picture,  which  ia  in  no  rcsi>ect  exaggerated.  He  was  an  extra- 
itdiaary  person,  highly  gifted  ;  and  how  painful  ia  it  to  think  that  in  all 
mbability  his  aight  was  lost  to  him  by  want  oF  the  hnowledge  which  you 
o  circulate.  The  sadness  which  the  contemplation  oC  hlindnesa 
dwaya  jiroduces  was  in  Mr.  Goagh'a  cose  temgiered  by  admiration  and 
iwooder  in  the  mait  affecting  manner.  During  my  late  abaeace  I  stayed  some 
.t  Leamington,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  two  blind  ladies,  the 
uned  Buchaunan,  and  the  other  Williams ;  both  of  them  interested  me 
'greatly.  Mn.  B.'s  cose  was,  I  apprehend,  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 
e  mffered  from  violent  pains  in  the  head.  Her  husband  took  the  round 
«[  the  German  baths,  and  placed  her  under  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
"  e  country  :  but  without  any  benefit.  The  particulars  of  Mias  W.'a  case  I 
could  learn,  and  would  transmit  them  to  you  if  you  desire  it.  She  became 
llliud  young,  as  ai'peors  from  the  verses  written  by  her  father,  which  I  aend 
joo,  and  is  now  jjast  middle  age — a  most  inteUigent  woman. — I  remain, 
ivilh  great  reapeot  sincerely  yours,  Wm,  Worbswobth." 

EAR  Sir, — .  .  .  .  You  mention  on  American  review  of  my  poems. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  am  less  disposed  to  read  than  things  uf  that  kind — 
'er  took  at  them,  for  if  fault  he  found  justly,  I  am  too  old  to 
mead,  and  praise  I  care  nothing  about. — I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your  mticb 
obliged,  Wx.  Wordsworth. 

Sydal  JUoiiiU,  3d  Jan.  1845." 
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from  On-est  Head,  the  point  mentioned  in  hia  'unroitui 
30iinet,  which  ha?,'  he  said,  'yon  are  aware,  exposed 
to  the  most  unlooked  -  for  accusations.  They  actm 
accuse  me  of  desiriiig  to  interfere  with  the  innocent  eoj 
mentfl  of  the  poor,  by  preventing  this  district  becom 
accessible  to  them  by  a  railway.  Now  I  deny  that  it  is  to  t 
class  that  this  kind  of  scenery  is  either  the  most  improv 
or  the  most  attractive.  For  the  very  poor  the  great  God 
iiatiire  has  mercifully  spread  out  His  Bible  everywhere;  i 
common  sunshine,  green  fields,  the  blue  sky,  the  shining  ri? 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  oi 
an  individual  here  and  there,  among  the  uneducated  class 
who  feels  very  deeply  the  poetry  of  lakes  and  mountains ;  a 
such  persons  would  rather  wander  about  where  they  like  th 
rush  through  the  country  in  a  railway.  It  is  not,  therefo 
the  poor,  as  a  class,  that  would  benefit  morally  or  mentally! 
a  i-ailway  conveyance ;  while  to  the  educated  classes,  to  who 
such  scenes  as  these  give  enjoyment  of  the  purest  kind,  tl 
effect  would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.' 

Wednesday/,  20th  Nov.— A  most  remarkable  halo  was  sei 
round  the  moon  soon  after  five  o'clock  to-day  ;  the  colours  > 
the  rainbow  were  most  brilliant,  and  the  circle  was  entire  (> 
about  five  minutes. 

Tkuradai/.^'Mi.  Wordsworth  dined  here  with  the  Ball 
Davys,  and  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  W,  spoke  with  much  delight  c 
the  moon  the  day  before,  and  said  his  servant,  whom  he  calle 
'  dear  James,'  called  his  attention  to  it. 


Wednesdaj/,  December  ISth. — The  Woi'dsworths    and  Quil 

liiians  sat  two  hours  with  us.     He  said  he  thought 

was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  danger  of  IMilton's  Satai 
being  reprosented  without  horns  and  hoofs ;  that  Milton' 
conception  was  aa  true  as  it  was  grand ;  that  making  sii 
ngly  was  a  commonplace  notion,  compared  with  making  i 
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B&atiful  outivardly,  tind  iuwardly  a  hell.  It  assumed  every 
(im  of  ambition  and  worldliness,  the  foiTa  in  which  aiii 
tacks  the  highest  natures. 

This  day,  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Februarj',  the  enow  is  again 
Uling  fast,  but  very  gently.  Yesterday,  the  8tli,  was  a  beauti- 
I  day.  "We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  of  above  an  hour  from 
Vordsworth  and  his  wife.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
repeated  with  a  solemn  beauty,  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  a 
lonnet  he  had  lately  composed  on  '  Young  England ' ;  and  his 
indignant  burst  '  Where  then  is  old,  our  dear  old  England  ? ' 
e  of  the  finest  bursts  of  nature  and  art  combined  I  have 
ftver  heard.  My  dear  mother's  face,  too,  while  he  was  repeat- 
\  it,  was  a  fine  addition  to  the  picture  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
Ceeling  they  were  both  noble  specimens  of  '  dear  old  England.' 
tfra.  Wordsworth,  too,  is  a  goodly  type  of  another  class  of 
pld  England,  more  thoroughly  English,  perhaps,  than  either  of 
the  others,  but  they  made  an  admirable  trio ;  and  Mrs.  Words- 
worth's face  expressed  more  admiration  of  her  husband  in  his 
bardic  mood  than  I  ever  saw  before.  He  discussed  mesmerism 
ytsrj  agreeably,  stating  strongly  his  detestation  of  claii-voyance ; 
not  only  on  the  presumption  of  its  being  altogether  false,  but 
aupposing  it,  for  argument  sake,  to  he  true,  then  he  thinks  it 
vould  be  an  engine  of  enormous  evil,  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  any  malicious  person  to  blast  the  character  of  another,  and 
shaking  to  the  veiy  foundations  the  behef  in  individual  re- 
■sponsibiUty.  He  is  not  disposed  to  reject  without  examination 
the  assertions  with  regard  to  tlie  curative  powers  of  mesmerism. 
He  spoke  to-day  with  pleasure  of  having  heard  that  Mr,  Lock- 
hart  had  been  strnck  by  his  lines  from  a  us.  poem,  printed  in 
bis  Eailway-Sonnet  pamphlet.* 

Word»worth'B  two  letters  aiiilreasad  to  The  Mom'mg  PoM,  on  the  intro- 
dnctioa  of  a  rnilway  into  the  Lake  Diatriot,  from  Eendol  to  Windermere, 
wen  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet  at  Kendal  in  1S44. 
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Ftbrvnry  21(A, — Snow  still  on  the  ground.  U  I 
been  quite  clear  of  snow  since  the  STth  Jauiuuy. 
thaws  have  allowed  na  to  peep  out  into  the  world  o 
aide  and  Itydal ;  and  last  Saturday  we  dmuk  tea  at  Fo 
met  the  Woi-daworths  and  Miss  Fenwiek.  He  is  v 
to  have  his  friend  home  again,  and  was  in  a  verj 
niood.  He  repeated  his  sonnet  on  the  '  Pennsylva: 
again  that  on  '  Young  England,'  which  I  admire  so  r 


March  Glti. — Wordsworth,  whom  wc  met  yesterda 
at  The  Oaks,  expressed  his  dislike  to  mouuments  ii 
partly  from  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  epib 
sometimes  belonged  to  them,  and  partly  from  th* 
the  architectural  beauties  of  the  edifice,  as  they  grii 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  many  otlier  cathedrals, 
an  exception  in  favour  of  those  old  knightly  monum 
he  admitted  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  a 
keeping  with  the  buildings ;  and  be  added, '  I  must 
another  monument,  which  once  made  a  deep  impres 
mind.  It  was  in  a  small  church  near  St  Alban's; 
left  London  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  sleep  at  St  J 
first  night,  and  have  a  few  hours  of  evening  light  b 
church.  It  was  before  the  invention  of  railways,  fti 
mined  that  I  would  always  do  the  same ;  but,  the 
railways  existed,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  cai 
project  f^in :  all  wandering  is  now  over.  Well, 
this  small  country  church ;  and  just  opposite  the  dot 
you  enter,  the  figure  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  in  ; 
was  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself.  I  went  tl 
liis  tomb,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  himself;  and  i1 
me  deeply.  There  he  was,  a  man  whose  fame  ex 
the  whole  civilised  world,  sitting  calmly,  age  afl 
white  robes  of  pure  alabaster,  in  this  small  count 
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[dom  visited  except  by  some  stray  truveller,  and  he  IiaviDg 
desired  to  be  inteiTed  in  this  spot,  to  lie  near  his  mother.' 

On  referring  to  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  I  see  he  mentions 
was  privately  buried  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  near  St. 
Alban's ;  and  it  adds, '  The  spot  that  contains  bis  remains  lay 
otscure  and  nntlistinguished,  till  the  gratitude  of  a  private 
man,  formerly  his  servant '  (Sir  Thomas  Meautys), '  erected  a 
monnment  to  bis  name  and  memory,'  This  makes  it  probable 
that  the  likeness  is  a  correct  one. 

Ifovemirr  8tk,  164:5. — On  our  way  to  take  an  early  dinner 
-at  Foxhow  yesterday,  we  met  the  Poet  at  the  foot  of  his  own 
hill,  and  he  engaged  us  to  go  to  tea  to  the  Mount  on  our  way 
home  to  bear  their  adventures,  he  and  his  Mary  having  just 
letumed  from  a  six  weeks'  wander  among  their  friends.  Dur- 
ing their  absence  we  always  feel  that  the  road  between  Gras- 
3nere  and  Ambleside  is  wanting  in  sometliing,  beautiful  as  it 
We  reached  the  Mount  before  six,  and  found  dear  Mrs, 
Wordsworth  much  restored  by  her  tour.  She  has  enjoyed  the 
visit  to  her  kith  and  kin  in  Herefordshire  extremely,  and  we 
had  a  nice  comfortable  chat,  round  the  fire  and  the  tea-table. 
After  tea,  in  speaking  of  the  misfortune  it  was  when  a  young 
man  did  not  seem  more  inclined  to  one  profession  than  another, 
"Wordsworth  said  that  he  had  always  some  feeling  of  indulgence 
for  men  at  that  age  who  felt  such  a  difficulty.  He  bad  him- 
self passed  through  it,  and  had  incurred  the  strictures  of  his 
friends  and  relations  on  this  subject.  He  said  that  after  he 
had  finished  his  college  course,  he  was  in  gi'eat  doubt  as  to 
what  his  future  employment  should  be.  He  did  not  feel  him- 
self good  enough  for  the  Church ;  he  felt  that  his  mind  was  not 
properly  disciplined  for  that  holy  office,  and  tliat  the  struggle 
between  his  conscience  and  his  impulses  would  have  made 
life  a  torture.  He  also  shrank  from  the  law,  although  Southey 
often  told  him  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  higher  parts  of 
the  profession.     He  had  studied   military  history  with  great 
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-zilj=-  isz  L^L  .nj^  L  rniir^i  i.  '^-asz.     Uitiz.  liis  be 

TirTi  x-^  T-=="  r-L      Ht  ^iy*r  TrorJ  V  "<  lo  «how  ho 
r   itrfi  viar  Z'  Tiii^  :c  "vioz  via  giLssir^j  in  a  voi 

Ti:ii  :   :i=0:c  iix:  iiny  -i'Mli  ;•»  -sirlT  lei  to  the  ex' 

J*  -ai'"^  l*-r^i — His^  FifT^niLrT  iiid  I  dined  at  1 
m  "He  ilfc  :c  !!-»  -njicrJL  Ire  rorrr  consisted  of  [ 
ii'-jc-sra  "Uiii::  /iz::sCZLii  ^escc  Mr^  Arnold,  Miss  1 
i-TiF  :)ir»ii.-r-is.     1[t  zj:<i=r'£  cvli  was  too  tad  to  al 

m 

rr  Vi_.:l  I  r-tCT-r'ni.rL  i?  ::  wis.  like  all  their  little 
n^'.-rZ  i'.t.^il:.^  LL-i  ijT^f-z'i'i'-i.  Worcswortb  was  mu< 
v.M  I  "_:-J.T  -  ::. :-^  ::  :.:^  t-tt  eiition  in  the  i>a 
:j.';:^i:  .:  t-—  —  ^H  l.-e.  Ht:  expressed  himself  vei 
i:  •'  ----  L  "._-  T'-i^ir.:  t-rrins  of  neiizlibourlv  kii 
-:  :-r:  n  :":.t  viIItv?.  I:  will  W  jleasant  in  aftei 
:^^ILr— ':»^r  1-j  -^;rl?.  a-i  s:iH  more  his  manner  whe 
:li:  ::  tls  l:i-r  ^1:1  su:b  perfect  simplicity  and  e< 
:rrl:-r.  •^i:'-:  ::  :lv  s':^h:est  reference  to  self,  and  ] 
•s-.:i:i:  tLinkir.::  •::  Limself  at  the  time  as  more  th 
tie  l:::Ir  lirf.r  'Th-se  fritfndly  feeling  he  was  commei 

•  •  • 

Oi'.y.-cr  1S40. — Wordsworth  dined  with  us  one 
week,  and  was  in  much  greater  vigour  than  I  liave 
ail  this  summer. 

He  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  spelling  of  our 
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very  much  fixed  in  the  time  of  Cliailes  tbe  Second,  and 
lat  the  nttt'mpts  which  hud  lieen  made  since,  and  are  being 
ode  in  the  present  day,  were  not  likely  to  succeed.      He 

itered  his  protest  aa  usual  against 's  style,  and  said 

tat  since  Johnson  no  writer  had  done  bo  much  to  vitiate  the 
pglish  language.  He  considers  Lord  Chesterfield  the  last  good 
nglish  writer  before  Johnson.  Then  came  the  Scotch  hia- 
who  did  infinite  mischief  to  style,  with  the  exception 
rSmollett,  who  wrote  good  pure  Engli.fh.  He  quite  agreed  with 
le  saying  that  all  great  poets  wrote  good  prose.  He  said  there 
'Bs  not  one  exception.  He  does  not  think  Burns's  prose 
5«al  to  his  verse,  but  this  he  attributes  to  his  writing  his 
titers  in  English  words,  while  in  his  verse  he  was  not  trani- 
telled  this  way,  but  let  his  numbers  have  their  own  way, 

Laiicrigg,  Noverribtr. — Jlr.  and   Mrs.  Wordsworth    took  an 
Eirly  dinner  with  us  on  the  26th  of  this  month.     He  was  very 
igorous,  and  spoke  of  his  majority  at  Glasgow,  also  of  his 
iception  at  Oxford.      Ho  told  us  of  an  application  he  had  just 
id  from  a  Glasgow  publisher  that  lie  should  write  a  sonnet 
1  praise  of  Fergusson  and  Allan  Kamsay,  to  prefix  to  a  new 
lition  of  those  Poets  which  was  about  to  appear.    He  intended 
to  reply  that  Burns's  lines  to  Fergusson  would  be  a  much  more 
^propriate  tribute  than  anything  he  conld  write ;  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  Burns  owed  mucli  to  Fergusson,  and  that  he 
lad  taken  the  plan  of  many  of  iiis  poems  from  Fergusson,  and 
the  measure  also.     He  did  not  think  this  at  all  detracted  from 
the  merit  of  Burns,  for  lie  considered  it  a  much  higher  effort 
of  genius  to  excel  in  degree,  than  to  strike  out  what  may 
be  called  an  original  poem.     He  spoke  highly  of  the  purity 
of  language  of  the  Scotch  poets  of  an   earlier  period,  Gavin 
Douglas,  and  others ;  and  said  that  they  greatly  excelled  the 
^English  poets,  after  Chaucer,  which  he  attributed  to  the  dis- 
tractions of  England  during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
December  25th,  1846. — My  mother  and  I  called  at  Kydal 
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Mount  yesterday  early,  to  wish  our  dear  frieods  the  bs| 
of  the  season.     Mrs.  W.  met  us  at  the  door  most  kinlt 
we  found  him  before  his  good  fire  in  the  dining-room,  i 
flock  of  robins  feasting  at  the  window.    He  had  an  old  tad 
book  in  his  hand ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  given  u.%  a  cq 
greeting,  he  said,  in  a  most  animated  manner, '  I  most  n 
you  what  Mary  and  I  have  this  moment   finished, 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Thomas  Elwood.'     He  then  r 
tlie  foIlowiBg  extract.  .  .  ,* 

Wordsworth  was   highly  diverted  with  the  apology  i 
worthy  Quaker  for  the  digression  which  baa  alone  savedl 
from  oblivion.      He  offered  to  send  us  the  old   book,  whi 
came  a  few  days  after," 

Mrs.  Davy's  notes  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  OaJu,  .imbltii-it,  J«n.  15,  1845, 

We   dined    to-day   at   Rydal    Mount.       Mr.   Wordswort 
during  dinner,  grave  and  silent,  till,  on  some  remark  havit 
been  made  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  he  mw 
unreservedly  gave  his  own  views ;  and  gave  expression,  as 
have  only  once  heard  him  give  before,  to  his  own  eamesl 
devout,  liumble  feelings  as  a  Christian.     In  the  evening, beinf 
led  by  some  previous  conversation  to  speak  of  St  Paul,  he  said 
'  Oh,  what  a  character  that  is  I  Iiow  well  we  know  him !  How 
human,  yet  how  noble  I     How  little  outward  sufferings  movwl 
him  1       It  is  not  in  speaking  of  these  that   he  calls  himBelf 
wretched  ;  it  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  inward  conflict,      Paal 
and  David,'  he  said, '  may  be  called  the  two  Shakaperian  char- 
acters ill  the  Bible  ;  both  types,  as  it  were,  of  human  natara  in 
its  strength  and  its  weakness.      Moses  is  grand,  but  then  it  is 
chiefly  from  position,  from  the  office  he  had  intrusted  to  him. 
We  do  not  know  Moses  as  a  man,  as  a  brother  man.' 

April  7,  184C. — I  went  to  the  Mount  to-day,  to  pay  my 
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spects  to  Mr.  Woixlsworth  on  Iiis  birthday.       I  I'ound  liini 

id  dear  Mi's,  Wordsworth  very  happy,  in  tlie  arrival  of  their 

lap  grandsons.    The  two  elder  are  to  go  to  Kosaall  next  week. 

nne  talk  concerning  schools  led  Jfr.  Wordsworth  into  a  dis- 

ftaae,  which,  in  relation  to  hiniself,  I  thought  very  interesting, 

I  the  dangers  of  emulation,  as  used  in  the  way  of  help  to 

tbool  progress.       Jlr.  Wordsworth  thinks  that   envy  is   too 

likely  to  go  along  with  this,  and  therefore  would  hold  it  to  he 

ife.       'In  my  own  case,' he  said, 'I  never  felt  emulation 

ivitii  another  man  but  once,  and  that  was  accompanied  by  envy. 

it  is  a  horrid  feeling.'    This  '  once '  was  in  the  study  of  Italian, 

'hicb,  he  continued,  '  I  entered  on  at  college  along  with ' 

[I  forget  the  name  he  mentioned),  '  I  never  engaged  in  the 
proper  studies  of  the  university,  so  that  in  these  I  had  no 
temptation  to  envy  any  one ;  but  I  remember  with  pain  that 
had  envious  feelings  when  my  fellow-student  in  Italian  got 
l)efore  me.  I  was  hia  superior  in  many  departments  of  mind, 
Imt  he  was  the  better  Italian  scholar,  and  I  envied  him.  The 
annoyance  this  gave  me  made  me  feel  that  emulation  was 
dangerous  for  me,  and  it  made  me  very  thankful  that  as  a  boy 
had  never  experienced  it.  I  felt  very  early  the  force  of  the 
words,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
and  as  a  teacher,  or  friend,  or  counsellor  of  youth,  I  would 
bold  forth  no  other  motive  to  exertion  than  this.  There  is,  I 
think,  none  other  held  forth  in  the  gospels.  No  permission  is 
given  to  emulation  there.  .  .  .  Tliere  must  always  be  a 
danger  of  incurring  the  passion  of  vanity  by  emulation.  If 
■we  try  to  outstrip  a  fellow-creature,  and  succeed,  we  may 
'naturally  enough  be  proud.  The  true  lesson  of  humility  is  to 
strive  after  conformity  to  that  excellence  which  we  never  can 
surpass,  never  even  by  a  great  distance  attain  to.'  There  was, 
in  the  whole  manner  as  well  as  matter  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
discourse  on  this  subject,  a  deep  veneration  for  the  will  of  God 
concerning  us,  which  I  shall  long  remember  witli  interest  and 
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n 

time,' he  « 


4MC  other  tiBK  n  my  life  I  fieJt  envy.     It  vaaa 
* "~  of  socoess  in  a  foot  raoe.t 


■tt.     I  tii[i^  9p  bn  beds.    Hiis  wuut  have  beea  envy.'l 


"  Laba  Bb>^  Jin.  11, 
Xb  a  "*■"■■■;  Tint  1^  oar  fireside  to-daj  from  Us. 
wwtb,  wfMiiiqt  bd  to  the  mendoD  of  Mihoa,  whose 
k  aid,  ns  eatfier  a  bnwrite  with  him  than  that  of  Sb) 
spmc    ^^mitiiiE  of  ICHtoa  s  not  allowit^  his  danghten 
leaim  dte  "i^awing  of  the  Giedc  they  read  to  hito,  or  at  la 
not  exoti^  hinucV  to  teach  it  to  tfaem,  be  admitted  that  tt 
iiBWtfl  to  betofccM  a  low  estimate  of  the  condition  snd  pu 
poBca  of  die  faaale  miad.    *  And  yet,  wboe  coold  he  hv 
jiekgA  mf  aoA  aolaaaa,'  said  Mr.  W., '  in  a  coontiy  which  hi 
■MB  ao  many  wnneD  of  leamiBg  and  talent  >     Bat  bis  opinu 
of  what  wooken  oi^t  to  be.  it  nay  be  presumed,  is  givea  i 
the  imfiJIeii  Etb.  as  omtzastod  with  the  i^^ 
nanbefaRhts  Maker — 

He  lor  Gwi  ndr,  the  for  God  in  hi 
Now  that,'  said  Mr.  Wordsworth  earnestly, '  u  a  low,  t  T8^ 
low  and  a  Teiy  false  estimate  of  woman's  coadition.'    H< 
was  araosed  on  my  showing  him  the  (almost)  contemponQ 
-notice  of  Milton  by  Wycherlr,  and.  after  reading  it,  spoke  • 
good  deal  of  the  obscniity  of  men  of  genias  in  or  near  tbei* 
own  times.     *  Bat  the  roost  singular  thing,'  he  continned,  'i^ 
that  in  all  the  writings  of  Bacon  there  is  not  one  aUodon  t^^c 
Shakspeare.' 

Lakak  Bov,  Jan.  It),  1849. 

A  long  fireside  visit  from  Mr.  Wordsworth  this  morning,  in 

highly  sociable  spirits ;  speaking  much  of  old  days  and  old 

acquaintances.     He  spoke  witli  much  regret  of  Scott's  careless 

views  about  money,  and  eaid  that  he  had  often  spoken  to  hifa   i 
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le  duty  of  economy,  as  a  means  to  insure  literary  iiidepend- 
Scott's  reply  always  van, '  OIi,  I  caa  make  as  much  as 
please  by  ivriting.'  '  This,'  said  Mr.  W.,  '  was  marvellous  to 
le,  who  had  never  written  s  line  with  a  view  to  profit.' 
Ipeaking  of  his  own  prose  writing,  he  said  that  but  for  Cole- 
idge's  irregularity  of  purpose  he  should  probably  have  left 
inuch  more  in  that  kind  behind  him.  When  Coleridge  was 
proposing  to  publish  his  Friend,  he  (Mr.  Wordsworth)  offered 
bontributions.  Coleridge  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the 
offer,  but  said,  '  I  must  arrange  my -principles  for  the  work,  and 
■hen  that  is  done  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  aid.'  Hut  this 
'arrangement  of  principles'  never  took  place.  Mr.  Words- 
'worth  added, '  I  think  my  nephew,  Dr.  Wordsworth,*  will,  aftei' 
tny  death,  collect  and  publish  all  I  have  written  in  prose.' 

On  this  day,  as  I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  before, 
Mr.  Wordsworth — in  a  way  very  earnest,  and  to  me  very  im- 
pressive and  i-emarkable — disclaimed  all  value  for,  all  concern 
about,  posthumous  Ikme." 

Wordsworth  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Eydal  Mount,  on 
the  2l8t  March  1844:— 

"  My  DE.ut  Mk.  Gladstone, — Pray  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
State  and  Prospects  of  the  Church,  which  I  have  carefully  read ; 
and  lent  it  immediately  to  a  neighbouring  clergj-man.  You  have 
approached  the  subject  in  a  most  becoming  spirit,  and  treated 
it  with  admirable  ability.  From  scarcely  anything  that  you 
have  said  did  I  dissent,  only  I  felt  some  little  dissatisfaction 
as  to  the  limits  of  your  Catholicity,  for  some  limits  it  must 
have ;  but  probably  you  acted  wisely  in  not  being  more  pre- 
cise upon  this  point.  You  advert  to  the  formal  and  open 
achism  of  Methodism,  but  was  not  that  of  Disney,  and  others 
to  which  Cowper  adverts,  in  some  respects  of  more  importance  ? 


*  On  another  ocension,  his  nepliew  renuirks,  he  inliuiuttHl  n  den 
his  works  in  iirose  should  be  edited  by  his  aon-in-liiw,  RJr.  QiiilKniir 
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?fot  as  relates  to  the  two  or  tliree  couspicuous  individtu 
seceded  and  became  preachers  in  London,  but  from  its  Ii 
the  way  to  the  transit  of  so  great  a  number  of  PresbyWI 
Clergy  with  no  small  portion  of  their  several  congregati 
into  Unitarianism.  This  occuri'ed  all  over  England,  and  wa 
believe  especially  remarkable  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  thoi 
many  thei-e  took  refuge  in  the  Churcli  of  England,  Hiipp 
there  is  both  in  the  written  word  of  God,  and  in  the  cousti 
tion  of  hia  creature  Man,  an  adequate  preservative  from  U 
lifeless  form  of  religion  ;  nevertheless,  as  it  influenced  in 
small  degree  what  in  tlie  Presbyterian  and  other  congregatio 
was  called  the  better  educated  part  of  the  community,  t 
result  was  to  be  lamented,  and  in  some  respects  more  than  t) 
schism  of  the  Wesleyana,  which  turned  mainly  if  not  e: 
clusively  at  first  upon  the  rejection  of  Episcopal  juriadictio 
lea\'ing  the  great  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  untouched. 

To  what  you  have  so  justly  said  upon  Tractarianlsm  nmc 
in  the  same  spirit  might  be  added.  It  was  a  grievous  tnislat 
that  these  Tracts  issued  from  the  same  place,  and  wer 
numhcred,  and  at  the  same  time  anonymous.  Upon  th 
mischief  that  unavoidably  attaches  to  publication  witlion 
name,  especially,  you  might  have  added,  corporate  publicatious 
you  have  written  with  much  truth  and  feeling.  But  tlif 
whole  proceeding  was  wrong,  and  has  led  to  erroi's,  doubts, 
and  uncertainties,  shiftings  and  ambiguities,  not  to  say  absolute 
double-dealing,  injmious  to  readera  and  perilous  to  those  i" 
whom  they  originated.  First,  it  has  caused  the  great  an" 
pernicious  eri'or  of  the  Movement  being  called  the  Oxford 
Movement,  as  if  it  oriffinaied  there  ;  and  had  sprung  up  in  » 
moment.  Bnt  this  opinion,  which  is  false  in  fact,  detracU 
greatly  from  its  dignity,  and  tends  much  to  narrow  and 
obstruct  its  range  of  operation.  Tliere  is  one  snare  into  whicli 
it  was  impossible  that  writers  so  combined  should  not  fall 
that  of  the  individual  claiming  support  for  his  opinion  lioia 
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body  when  it  suited  him  so  to  do,  and  rejecting  it,  and 
ig  upon  Ilia  individuality,  when  that  answered  his  purpose 


As  to  Eomanism,  haviug  lived  much  in  countries  where  it  is 
pminant,  and  being  not  unacquainted  with  much  of  its  history, 
»y  horror  of  it,  I  will  not  use  a  milder  term,  notwithstanding 
1  that  I  love  and  admire  in  that  Church,  is  great  indeed.  I 
■uat  with  you  that  there  is  small  reason  for  heUeving  that  it 
ill  ever  supplant  our  Church  in  this  country,  but  we  must 
(ever  lose  sight  of  its  manifold  attractions  for  the  two  extremes 
r  our  artificial  society,  the  opulent  and  the  luxurious,  never 
Izained  to  vigorous  thinking,  and  who  have  outlived  the 
r  of  indulging  iu  their  excesses, — ^these  on  the  one  hand ; 
md,  on  the  otlier,  the  extreme  poor,  who  are  greatly  in  danger 
'  falling  under  the  influence  of  its  doctrines,  pressed  upon 
■hem  by  a  priesthood  so  constituted. 

But  as  my  departed  friend  Southey  said  long  ago — 

Onward  in  faith,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heiiven. 
With  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  valuable   tract,  and  the 
liest  of  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  welfare, — I  remain, 
with   sincere   respect   and   regard,   my   dear   Mr.    Gladstone, 
faithfully  yours,  William  Wordswokth." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Caroline 
Tox  :— * 

"  Aug\ist  2\st,  1843. — Aunt  Charles  sends  brilliant  accounts 
of  her  present  environment.  Hartley  Coleridge  on  one  side, 
"Wordsworth  on  the  other.  She  says  the  latter  is  very  sensible 
and  simple  about  the  Laureateship ;  he  speaks  of  it  very  kindly, 
but  has  quite  declined  doing  any  work  connected  with  it 
on  compulsion.  He  says  it  is  most  gratifying  to  fill  the  same 
station  that  Dryden  and  Southey  have  dona 

♦  JournaU  of  C'arolinr  Fox,  vol.  H  p.  15. 
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October  6,  184i,* — Anna  Maria  and  I  paid  a 
WordsworthB.  He  was  in  great  force,  and  evidi 
a  patient  audienca  He  wanted  to  know  he 
Cornwall,  wliicli  naturally  Ijrouglit  ns  to  railroadi 
lament  over  the  one  tliey  mean  to  iutrgduce  berec 
that  the  I'avens  and  eagles  should  be  disturbed  in' 
tions,  and  fears  that  their  endeavours  after  lyric  | 
checked.  However,  he  admits  that  nulroads 
mechanical  achievements  of  this  day  are  doing  w< 
next  generation ;  indeed,  it  is  the  appropriate  wroj 
and  this  country,  and  it  is  doing  it  gloriously.  *. 
raoney-gebting  spirit  which  is  a  niling  principle 
and  a  passion  and  a  law  in  America,  is  doing  n 
hausting  itself;  we  may  therefore  look  forward' 
trust.  Nothing  excellent  or  remarkable  is  don 
doer  lays  a  disproportionate  weiglit  on  the  impoi 
own  peculiar  work ;  this  is  the  history  of  all 
cliques,  and  stock-jobbers  whatsoever. 

He  discoursed  on  the  utter  folly  of  sacrificing 
books.     No  book -knowledge  in  the  world  can  com] 

r  such  a  loss ;  nothing  can  excuse  your  trifling  ' 
except  duty  to    God   or   to   your  neighbour.  .  .j 
asked  about  his  Solitary's  valley — whether  it  had 
a  poetical  existence  ?     '  Why,  there  is  such  a 
have  described  in  that  book  of  The  Excursion,  andl 
the  liberty  of  placing  the  "  solitary." '     tie  gave  fi 
a  beautiful  tour  for  us  amongst  the  lakes,  and 
the  guides  would  not  treat  us  to  passages  from  21 
as  they  probably  did  not  know  of  the  existeaa 
poem.     Told  him  of  our  Wednesday  evening 
Excursion.     '  I  hope  you  felt  much  the  wiser  for 
had  finished/  be  said  laughingly.    When  we  told  1 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  si-ii. 
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beed  the  genius  ol'  those  briglit  starry  evetiiii^s,  he  said,  '  John 
Sterling!  Oh!  he  has  written  many  very  beautirul  poems 
himself;  some  of  them  I  greatly  admire.  How  is  he  now  ? 
1  heard  that  lie  was  in  poor  healtli.'  When  told — '  Dead  ! ' 
he  exclaimed  ;  '  that  is  a.  loss  to  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
his  aga  A  man  of  such  learning  and  piety  !  So  he  is  gone, 
and  Bowles  and  Rogers  left,  who  are  so  much  older  ! '  And 
the  poor  old  man  seemed  really  affected.  He  said,  '  I  was  just 
going  to  have  sent  him  a  message  by  you  to  say  how  much  I 
had  been  admiring  his  poetry.'     I  read  him  the  lines — 

Regent  of  poetic  inonntainF, 

Drawinff  from  their  deepest  foiintoios 

Freshness  pure  and  everlastiog, 

Wordsworth,  dear  and  honoured  niime. 

O'er  thee  pause  the  sturs,  forecasting 

Thine  imperishable  fame, — 

which  he  begged  me  to  transcribe  for  him.  .  .  . 

Talked  of  the  effect  of  German  literature  on  the  English 
mind.  'We  must  wait  to  find  out  what  it  is;  my  hope  is, 
that  the  good  will  assimilate  itself  with  all  the  good  in  the 
English  character,  and  tlie  mischievous  element  will  pass  away 
like  BO  much  else.'  The  only  special  criticism  which  he  offered 
on  (Jerman  literature  was,  'that  they  often  sacrifice  truth  to 
originality,  and  in  their  hurry  to  produce  new  and  startling 
ideas,  do  not  wait  to  weigh  their  worth.  When  they  have 
exhausted  themselves,  and  are  obliged  to  sit  down  and  think, 
they  just  go  baclt  to  the  former  thinkers,  and  tlins  there  is  a 
constant  revolution  without  tlieir  being  quite  conscious  of  it 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling;  Schelling,  Fichte,  Kant;  all  this  is 
dnaxy  work,  and  does  not  denote  progress.  However,  tliey 
have  much  of  Plato  in  them,  and  for  this  I  respect  them  ; 
the  English,  with  tlieir  devotion  to  Aristotle,  have  but  half 
the  truth ;  a  sound  philosophy  must  contain  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle.'  He  talked  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Jrench  and  their  equalising  methods  of  education.     '  It  is  all 
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Ilonal    nil^UT    eonventiliml   lyyllrno     nwm-mwmmaf    IB  w 

certain  amoaiit  at  tele^  hA  cnmjaiig  tlw  finer  mtam^i 
oUigiog  Gaunt,  and  the  fev  oilier  meu  of  real  geoiie— «l 
Cod  Ainu^Ay  is  too  good  to  leave  tbera  entirely  desti 
tt, — to  itoop  to  the  common  limits,  to  flatter  and  coodtt 
the   beadatnng    ardent    nnthinkiDg    maltitade    of   ordiOj 
men,  t1»    dictate    to    France   through   the  journals  vb 
they  edit.     There  is  little  of  large  stirring  life  in  poSI 
now,    all    is    conducted  for    some    small    immediate  eoj 
this  is  the  case  in  Germany  as  well  as  France.     Goethe  1 
amosing  himself   with    fine   fancies,  when   his  couutt^-  i 
invaded.    How  unlike  Jlilton,  who  only  asked  himself  nhethsr 
be  could  best  serve  his  conutry  as  a  soldier  or  a  statesman, 
and  decided  that  he  could  fight  no  better  than  others,  but  be 
might  govern  them  better.     Schiller  had  far  more  heart  aiiJ 
ardour  than  Goethe,  and  would  not,  like  him,  have  professed 
indifference  to  theology  and  politics,  which  are  the  two  dee] 
things  in  man — indeed,  all  a  man  is  worth,  involving  d 
God  and  to  man.' 

He  took  us  to  his  terrace,  whence  the  view  is  delicious;  ^ 
said, '  Without  those  autumn  tints  it  would  be  beautiful,  but 
with  them  it  is  exquisite.'  It  had  beeu  a  wet  morning,  but 
the  landscape  was  theu  coming  out  with  perfect  clearness 
'  It  ia,'  be  said,  '  like  the  human  heart  eniergiug  from  sotw^-.i 
shone  on  by  the  grace  of  God.'  We  wondered  whether  tliB 
scenery  had  any  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  poorer  people.  Hs 
thinks  it  has,  though  they  don't  learn  to  express  it  in  nea' 
phrases,  but  it  dwells  silently  within  them.  '  How  constantly 
mountains  ore  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  sceue  of  extra- 
ordinary events;  the  Law  was  given  on  a  mountain,  Chtiat 
was  transfigured  on  a  mountain,  on  a  mountain  the  great 
act  of  our  redemption  was  accomplished,  and  I  cannot  believe 
hut  thiit  when  the  poor  read  of  these  things  in  their  Bibles, 
I  and  the  frequent  mention  of  mountains  in  the  Psalms,  their 
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minds  glow  at  the  thought  of  their  own  mountains,  and  they 
realise  it  all  more  clearly  than  others/ 

Thus  ended  our  morning  with  Wordsworth.  .  .  . 

The  old  man  looks  much  aged ;  his  manner  is  emphatic, 
almost  peremptory,  and  his  whole  deportment  is  virtuous  and 
didactic." 

A  letter  from  Wordsworth  on  Gray's  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College,  written  in  1845  to  the  Eev.  John 
Moultrie,  may  conclude  this  chapter : — 

'*  My  deab  Sir, — My  Copy  of  the  Ode,  in  Gray's  own  hand- 
writing, has 

Ah  happy  Hills,  ah  pleasant  Shade. 

I  wonder  how  Bentley  could  ever  have  substituted  '  Kills/ 
a  reading  which  has  no  support  in  the  context.  The  common 
copies  read,  a  few  lines  below — 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 

Gra3r'8  own  copy — 

Full  many  a  smileing. 

(For  SO  he  spells  the  word.) 

Throughout  the  whole  Poem  the  substantives  are  written  in 
Capital  Letters.  He  writes — '  Fury-Passions,'  and  not,  as 
commonly  printed,  the  *  fury-passions.'  What  is  the  reason 
that  our  modern  Compositors  are  so  unwilling  to  employ 
Capital  Letters  ? — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth." 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


THE  END, 


In  May  1845  wa  find  Wordswortii  in  London. 
called  up,  aa  he  telU  us,  by  a  siiniiijona,  which  ha 
wsiat,  from  the  Lord  Charaberlain,  to  attend  a  S 
There  is  somethiiig  not  a  little  incongruous  in  tb 
simple,  almost  austere,  poet  of  seventy-five  years 
ceremonial  of  this  kind.  But  let  us  hear  his  friend 
account  of  it  in  his  Diary ; — 

"May  3rf,  1845*— Dear  old  Wordsworth  callfl 
hearty  and  strong.  '  I  came  up  to  go  to  the  Statfl 
he, '  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  {quare.  Lord  Chambei 
me  at  the  boll  I  ought  to  go  to  the  levee.'  'And  wi 
on  a  court  dress?'  said  I.  'Why?'  'Let  me 
I  '11  write  you  a  sonnet*     Wordsworth  did  not  like 

When  Wilkie  and  I  were  at  Coleorton  iu  1809, 
said, '  Wordsworth  may  walk  in,  but  I  cautiou  you 
democratic  principles.'     What  would  Hazlitt  aay  n 
poet  of  the  lakes  in  bag-wig,  sword,  and  ruffles  ! 

I  have  never  protested  against  any  of  these  things,! 
never  submitted  to  them  but  once,  at  George  IV.'s 

^fay  16/A. —  .  .  .  Dined  with  my  dear  friend,  S 
fonrd.     He  said  Wordsworth  went  to  court  in  Eogt 
buckles  and  stockings,  and  wore  Davy's  sword. 
hard  work  to  mal^e  the  dress  fit.     It  was  a  E([iieeB 
pulling  and  hauling  they  got  bim  in.     Fancy  the  I^ 
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'  noTiTitain  and  of  flood  on  his  kneea  in  a  court,  tlie  quiz  of 
oartiers,  in  a  dress  that  did  not  belong  to  bim,  with  a  sword 
at  was  not  his  own,  and  a  coat  which  he  borrowed." 

On  the  22d  of  May,  Haydon  wrote  to  him  from  London  ; — 

*  My  dear  Wordsworth,- — I  wish  you  had  not  gone  to 
lonrt  Your  climax  was  the  shout  of  the  Oxford  Senate 
9ou9e.  Why  not  rest  on  that  ?  t  think  of  you  as  Nature's 
high  priest.  I  can't  bear  to  associate  a  bag-wig  and  sword, 
and  buckles,  with  Helvellyn  and  the  mountain 
lolitudes. 

This  ia  my  feeling,  and  I  regret  if  I  have  tubbed  yours  the 
B  wrong  way. 

Talfourd  thinks  it  was  a  glory  to  have  compelled  the  court 
I  to  send  for  yon,  but  would  it  not  have  been  a  greater  for 
I  yoii  to  have  declined  it  ?  Perhaps  he  is  right,  however.  I 
I  have  not  been  able  to  suppress  my  feelings. — Believe  roe  ever 
I  your  old  friend,  B.  R.  Havdon." 

lu  January  1846,  Haydon  wrote  to  Wordsworth,  asking  for 
some  motto  for  the  picture  which  he  had  made  of  the  poet 
ascending  Helvellyn.     Wordsworth  replied : — 

"Eydal  Mount,  Jan.  24(ft,  1846.* 

My  dear  Haydon, — 1  was  sorry  that  1  could  not  give  you 
a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  your  request  for  a  motto  to  the 
engraving  of  your  admirable  portrait  of  my  ascent  towards  the 
top  of  Helvellyn.  Pray  let  me  have  a  few  impressions,  when 
it  is  finished,  sent  to  Moxon,  as  I  myself  think  that  it  ia  the 
best  likeness,  that  ia,  the  most  characteristic,  that  has  been 
done  of  me. — Believe  me,  dear  Haydon,  faithfully,  your  obhged 
friend,  W,  Wordswokth." 

In  January  of  this  year  Wordsworth  sent  a  copy  of  his 
Foems  to  the  Queen  for  the  Royal  Library  at  AV'indsor,  and 

•  Lift  of  B.  R.  Hayloi;  vol.  iii.  p.  327- 
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piTn'miTc:  Its:?.  I  ux  fafejcgd  «)  the  gncious  pennissiaK 


Sxi  sLx^£::b:£  ^'^*^^  is  gifti  way 
FrisaL  3d£c  z^ossses  of  a  lonral  bean. 


tJassE.  Wr:*.  azii  Mrcbf? !  may  All-jadging  Heivcn 
5a»:  v^s  wiiii  a  tci::arei?QS  band  on  Xbee  aod  Ttina 

T^±rr  iziMz  ccI"T  can  ie  cirei 

•>!  sLnk  TO  i«>:oae3&  bless  bv  ^rrnce  divine. 


SfT^inZx  ioDr^aed  aai 

T^-TCCii  eTcrr  raait  ^cfded  to  ihr  strar : 
ItaysG  t^^rc  rcizsae  i2ty  coarse  by  God  appioTed, 

A^i  K*  ^»ill  ittK^  ifcy  pecple  to  obey- 
As  ibcc  m  vrc:,  itx  scT&^sjiXT  adoni 

W::i  Ti — .^.-'^  ^-il-rHrss..  ve^  zrsa  and  staid ; 
S:  sijJI  :Li:  cinilv  cr: wn  tiv  cr.'ws  have  won 

*.<*  ^    .JL  i.jz*-^  ...  v^ii-.T   •^..Jks*r  ;«..rv  c«a*«nt?^  laut:. 

^^T- .  rr    tjt.^*     JkkJk   T^4  *  .    ...    ..  ^  .  —  .  -fc^    a^vift^* 

I'^it:  ::l  its  simrlest  niCi>  :!:-::  wil:  i«>k 


X:i:  TTil:  :i:c  cline  an  isTcC  Feet's  p^yer. 

r.it  i>t>t::r  -  Iciire  niT  5t<ril  izto  ihv  miai 
>:.r:f  srli.*^  :iz.irr  'weicit  c:  rc-ral  ca:^, 

F.c  tr>:T  ve  d:c  tii:  i*.::!  cielestial  srier^, 
Wb*:i  Tizie  ^as  yc-n^.  an  izispiiation  came 


•  OL  were  ::  mine "  ■  to  Lillrw  sadces*^  ^^ 


i*  »< 


A^i  brip  life  :n-3rari  in  it  no": lest  aim  I 
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In  Marcii  1846,  Wordsworth  received  information  from  Iiis 
friend.  Sir  W.  IJowau  Hamilton,  that  he  had  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  acknow- 
ledged it  thus  :— 

"Hydal  Moujil,  March  14,  1846.* 

My  dear  Sir  William, — Having  just  received  from  you  n 
notification  tliat  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  has  conferred  upon 
me  the  distinction  of  electing  me  an  Honorary  Member  of  their 
body,  I  beg  you  will  express  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Academy  my  deep  sense  of  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into 
a  society  so  eminent  for  Science  and  Literature ;  let  me  add 
that  the  interest  I  have  always  taken  in  the  sister  country,  and 
in  everything  calculated  to  promote  its  welfare,  greatly  enhances 
the  gratification  afforded  me  by  tiiis  act  of  the  Academy. 

The  diploma  to  which  you  refer  has  not  yet  reached  me,  or 
I  should,  of  coni^se,  liave  acknowledged  it.  As  the  matter 
stands,  this  answer  to  your  notification  will,  I  hope,  arrive  iu 
time  to  be  read  by  you  to  the  Academy  before  you  resign  the 
Chair,  and  be  accepted  by  their  courtesy  in  place  of  a  more 
fonnal  acknowledgment.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
my  sincere  regret  that  the  Society  is  about  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  your  services  as  President,  and  the  honour  of  having  your 
name  at  its  head.  It  is  impossible  that  any  personal  con- 
sideration could  have  made  the  honour  which  I  now  acknow- 
ledge more  acceptable  than  its  having  been  proposed  by  one 
holding  30  high  a  position  as  you  do  in  the  scientific  and 
literary  world,  and  filling  an  equally  high  place  in  the  private 
regards  of  your  friends,  among  whom  I  have  long  thought  it  a 
great  happiness  to  be  numbered;— Believe  uie,  my  dear  Sir 
William,  ever  most  faithfully  your  much  obliged, 

William  Wordswortii." 

In  1846.  the  students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  tried  to 
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kiBi^  tka  aged  pad  br  decttng  iita  as  their  Bectcr. 
^d  m  vftiMftf  «f  tvattf-oBc  nta  onr  tbe  Pitmiet^  Lmd 
J«feB  BhhB;  hrt  Oe  toCb  cf  the  Sab-Beetor  cuned  ia 
«ffMa<  aato  «See.  It  vbs  ai  wdl  that  he  ms  not  cbcn, 
aa  tiha  drit^  af  vid^  a  Sectwial  Address  would  hare  been  u 
■faa^  tiA  IB  a  ■■■  of  leraitf -six,  and  Wmdswottli  coatd 
■Modr  harc  trflaf  to  Oe  atadents.  in  the  grand  soUloqmBDg 
^jit,  vhkk  aade  Cktijrle^  addtea  at  Edinbn^h  so  ii 

af  the  foUowing  year,  Jannaij  Wl', 
■as  ■aixied  to  Miss  Fannj  Biza  Gi 
7«aseat  Ja^glrtw  of  BegmaW  Graham,  Esq..  of  Bngbtoa 

A»  tha  ifaiag  and  «■■■■■■■*■  advaitced,  however,  a 
trial  <n«abad0nd  tbe  ^^idaeaa  with  which  the  year  b^^ 
W«dnrarth  aad  his  wife  had  gone  up  to  town  in  April,  »i**^ 
w«R  rtajiag  with  thcsr  nephew  at  Westmioster,  when  tb^' 
Wari  of  tbe  senna  OlsesB  of  their  daogfater.     As  stated  i«*  * 
prarioits  d^itw,  die  nerer  recorered  the  effect  of  tbe  chill  ^^. 
caa^rf  while  paafating  hei  brother's  hoose  st  Carlisle  for  ^ 
fa(id&     The  pareots  harried  north,  and  spent  more  than  tr^^ 
■ontbs  of  painful  anxiety  and  grieC     Dora  QoillitiaQ  died  ^^. 
the  9th  of  July  1347.      Xext  day  the  poet  vrote  thus  to  \r>^ 
.aphew:- 

■  Mt  dbab  Chustopho, — Last  night  (I  ongbt  to  have  Eai^* 
a  quarter  befbie  one  this  nioming),  it  pleased  God  to  take  ta 
Hiimyflf  the  ^trit  of  oar  beloved  dangbter.  and  your  truly* 
aflectJooate  consin.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  write  more.  Your  aunt  bears  op  onder  this 
affliction  as  becomes  a  Christian. — Your  affectionate  uncle,  and 
the  more  so  for  this  affliction,  "Wu.  Wobdswoetb. 

Pray  for  us." 

To  Wordsworth  this  blow  was  a  terrible  one.  He  wrote 
to  Moxoo,  August  9,  "  Our  loss  is  immeasurable  " ;  and  on 


Dura  Wordsworth  s  death. 


mWr    I 


Our  sorrow  is 


for  life,   but   God's   will   be 


»V 


Bis  grief  and  dejection  at  the  loss  of  Iits  daughter  were 
(e  passionate  aud  overwhelming  than  Quillinan's.  She 
I  been  the  very  light  of  liia  eyes,  since  the  dark  curtain 
[  fallen  which  prevented  hia  sister  Dorothy  from  continuing 
be  the  ministering  augel  she  once  was. 
In  realising  the  aged  poet's  grief,  we  cannot  help  recalling 
lines  in  Tke  Truul  describing  this  daughter,  written  in 
18:— 

IWbut  more  cliuDgeriil  thiin  the  seu  '. 
But  over  hU  great  tides 
Fidelity  presides  ; 
And  tbis  light-lieiirted  Mniden  conetant  i 
High  is  her  aim  as  heaven  above, 
And  wide  as  ether  lier  good-will ; 
And,  like  the  lowl;  reed,  her  love 
Can  drinlc  ita  Durture  from  the  scantiest  i 
Insifrht  OB  keen  ils  fmsty  star 
Is  Xa  h':r  charity  no  hir. 
Not  intarropts  her  frolic  graces 
When  she  U,  Car  trout  these  wild  places, 
Encircled  by  familiar  faces. 


0  the  chanu  that  ninnners  draw, 
Nature,  from  thy  genuine  law  ! 


She,  in  benign  aS'ectiu: 

In  aelf-for[;el  fill  u  ess  se 

Sheds  rouutl  the  transient  harm  or  vague  mischance 

A  light  unknown  to  tutored  elegance." 


Ehe  following  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Harriet  ^lartineau  to 
B.  Wordsworth  on  Uora  Quillinan's  death. 

"  SivUt  Collage,  Clicihu7U,  July  17. 
Dear  Mrs.  AVoiidswokth,— I  see  that  your  painful  task  is 
a,  and  that  you  have  resigned  your  treasure ;  resigned  it,  I 
,  confident,  not  submissively  but  cheerfully.  The  first  feeling, 
tiiose  who  heard  suddenly,  as  I  did,  that  such  a  call  was 
de  on  you,  was  of  deep  pain ;  but  all  subsequent  thought  of 


-in 
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yoQ  has  been  comfaiting ;  thought  or  your  je&is,  n 
that  your  separation  c&nuot  be  long ;  thought  of  what  she  m 
whidi  ensures  yoor  peace  of  mind  in  every  act  of  retrofipeciioi 
and,  abore  all,  tboaght  of  her  acquiescence,  which  most  be 
stnH^  support  to  yonis. 

Do  not  for  a  tooment,  think  of  noticing  this  uote ;  I  write  U 
my  ovn  pleasure.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  dear  Miss  Fenwie 
is  with  you,  or  soon  to  be  sa  If  she  is  by  your  side,  prtygir 
my  kind  love  to  Iter.  I  beg  my  respectful  and  sympothisi^ 
nguia  to  Mr.  TVonisworth.  and  am,  dear  Mrs.  Wordsvotti 
yours  afFectionately,  H.  MARnsKAC,' 

Basil  Montagu  wrote  thus  to  the  bereaved  and  disconsoltb 
father  :~ 

"  Boulofnr,  Atifutt  1, 1S4'. 

Mt  DE4R  Wordsworth, — I  feel  most  affectionately  for  tin 
loss  of  your  dear  child,  and  should  have  written  sooner,  bnl 
from  my  habit  of  hesitating  before  I  speak.  Daily  do  1  rent 
your  works  with  greatest  respect.  Heaven  and  eartli  may  pM* 
away,  but  these  works  do  not  jjass  away.  T  still  ever  thinli  of 
our  first  meeting  as  one  of  tlie  most  fortunate  events  of  my 
life.  I  have  just  received  the  first  proof  of  what  I,  in  oy 
vanity,  call  my  ma^um  opus,  upon  which  I  have  been  occupied 
daily,  through  fair  weather  and  through  foul,  for  more  ths" 
thirtyycars, — TTtoH^hlson  the  Condiut  of  the  Understandiruj.  I 
will  venture  to  send  you  the  first  sheet,  as  soon  as  I  receiwit 
I  hope  to  bo  in  the  North  in  September.  I  am,  thank  God.i" 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  as  industrious  as  usual.  May  tbe 
Almighty  bless  and  presen-e  you  '. — Your  ever  faithful 

Basil  Mostagd." 

As  was  natural,  the  few  survivors  of  Wordsworth's  oWesI 

faiflods,  tlie  friends  of  his  youthful  prime,  became  more  to  bin 

old  age.     Part  of  a  letter  from  one  of  these, — -Tosepl 

t  Bristol,  his  first  publisher,  and  ever  steadfast  friend.- 

noted,  because  of  its  reference  to  those  early  Bristol  timei 
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"  Firfuld  Hoau.  April  24, 1847. 
r  DEAR  Sib, —  ,  . .  Perhaps,  when  you  next  come  into  this 
aity  I  may  hope  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  but,  at 
r  time  of  life,  we  are  birds  of  passage,  and  may  next  meet  in 
.  better  world  j  hut,  with  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  that  pro- 
pect  is  rather  animating  than  terrible.  My  object  in  now 
ddressing  you  is  to  say,  that  the  printing  of  my  Reminiscences 
f  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  nnd  Robert  Soulhet/  will  be  com- 
ileted  in  about  a  fortnight.  Unsolicited  on  my  part,  a 
publisher  applied  to  me  to  reprint  my  Early  Rccollediona,  and 
offered  to  take  the  whole  impression. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  my  three  trials,  arising  out 
iOf  the  Early  Recolleclious,  occasioned  a  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  '     Judge  Maule  was  exceedingly  and  unusually  hostile, 
bat  it  has  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  forgiveness. 
Joseph  Cottle." 

In  Fehniary  1847,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Cajnbridge   became   vacant    by   the   death  of   the    Duke   of 
Northumberland,    The  Prince  Consort  was  elected  his  successor. 
According   to   universal  custom   an  Ode  had  to  be  written, 
set  to  music,  and  performed  on  the  Installation  Day.      The 
Aged  Poet  Laureate  was  asked  to  write  it.     "  His  Royal  High- 
wrote  Colonel  rhipps  to  Wordsworth,  "  would  have  felt 
considerable  hesitation  in  thus  breaking  in  upon  your  retire- 
were  it  not  that  he  wight  thus  bear  testimony  to  his 
admiration  for  your  genius,  and  might  be  the  means  of  preserv- 
Lg  for  the  Univei'sity  of  Cambridge  another  valuable  work  of 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons." 


"Wordsworth  replied  :- 


■'Balli,  Iblh  March,  1847. 


Sir, — The   request   with   which    through   your  hands   hia 
Ec^al  Highness  the  Prince  Albert  has  honoured  me,  could  not 
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1)ut  be  highly  gratifying ;  And  I  hope  lliut  1  may  be  able  upM 
this  inUirestiDg  occasion  to  retouch  a  harp  which  I  will  not 
say,  with  Tasso,  oppressed  by  misrortimes  and  yean,  has  been 
hung  up  iipou  a  cypress,  but  which  has,  however,  for  some  Uw 
been  laid  aside. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sincere  lespect. 
faithfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Wobuswobul 
The  Hon.  C.  B.  Phipps." 

The  Ode  was  set  to  music  by  Air.  Thomas  Attwood  Walma- 
ley,  and  "  proved  most  effective  in  performance."  *  'IV 
Installation  Ode,"  said  Madame  Bunseu,  "  was  really  affect- 
ing, because  the  striking  point  selectetl  was  founded  in  fad,  all 
exaggeration  and  humbug  being  avoided,"  \ 

It  was  published  in  the  newspapers  on  the  day  after  tlu 
installation  ceremony  as  "  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  Port 
Laureate,  by  royal  command  " ;  but  it  was  partly  written  by 
bis  nephew  and  biographer,  Christopher.  How  much  vu 
Wordsworth's  and  how  moch  his  nephew's  cannot  now  be 
known  :  certain  it  is  that  the  authorship  was  divided.  Words- 
worth was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  tlie  shadow  of  bis 
coming  loss  to  write  tlie  whole  of  it,  or  indeed  to  give  ftee 
utterance  to  bis  spirit  in  what  he  did  write.  On  his  return  I') 
Westminster  his  nephew  describes  the  whole  ceremonial  »t 
Cambridge  thus : — 

"  CUiOtT*,  (TertmiiwdT,  Jnty  »,  184T- 

vas  in  the  Senate  House  on  Tuesdij 

of  the  Installation  Ode ;   and.  Wing 

;ar  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Chancellor, 

and  among  all  the  grandees.  I  had  the  best  opportunity  ot 

hearing  and  seeing  the  effect  it  produced,  and  I  assure  you 


MV  DEAR  ITnCLK. 
during  the  perfc 
on  the  platform  very 


•  ;i«i  Tht  Li/e  fl/*  HU  Jlegal  lliglm 
Martio,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

t  See  BiaitrH'i  Affmain,  vol.  ii.  p.  137 
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that  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  manner  in 
■whicli  it  was  received.  All  seemed  to  admire  the  patriotic 
and  moral  spirit  of  the  Ode,  and  I  think  it  did  good  to  many 
hearts,  as  well  as  gave  pleasure  to  many  ears.  It  was  even 
performed  in  London  in  the  Hanover  Square  Kooms.  It  is,  I 
hope,  some  comfort  to  you,  dear  nncle,  in  your  own  private 
sorrow,  that  you  liave  been  affording  pleasure  to  others,  and 
have  dignified  and  sanctified  the  joy  of  a  great  Academic 
Festival  Nothing  coald  be  more  magnificent  than  the 
Tuesday  dinner  in  Trinity  Hall:  where  were  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince,  and  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  land ;  and  many  very  eminent  Foreigners.  Tlie  Master 
did  his  part  well.  After  dinner  the  Queen  and  Prince  had 
receplion  at  Trinity  Lodge,  in  the  great  Drawing  Iloom.  I 
was  presented  to  them,  and  was  reeuived  very  graciously  for 
your  sake,  I  suppose,  and  for  my  father's.  May  God  bless  you 
all,  my  dear  uncle  and  aunt,  and  dear  Dora  I — Your  affectionate 
Nephew,  Chs.  Wordsworth." 

The  following  letter  from  .Tuliu^  Charles  Hare  refers  to  the 
same  incident : — 

"  Sttritni,onfearix,  IIuTtt  Green,  July  6,  1847. 
My  dear  FuiKND. — You  must  allow  me  to  wrile  and  thank 
you  for  the  noble  Installation  Ode  which  I  have  just  read,  and 
which  has  stirred  nie  more  than  any  poem  I  have  read  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  been  wondering,  since  I  lieard  yon  were  to 
write  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  how  you  would  extricate  your- 
self from  what  I  feared  you  would  deem  a  difticult  and  irksome 
task,  and  have  been  trying  to  imagine  the  train  of  thought  you 
were  likely  to  pursue ;  but  I  had  not  at  all  divined  the  grand 
Bucceaaion  of  great  national  pictures  and  moral  ideas  you  were 
ahoat  to  combine  with  such  felicity  around  the  solemnity  of 
the  day.  The  musical  variations  too  seem  to  me  singularly 
beautiful.     I  hope  it  has  been  tolerably  well  set :  it  should 


I 

I 

I 


have  be«o  I'v  MeiKlelssulin.  Tiiey  are  probably  perforiuiug 
at  ihis  Terjr  tnomeut  in  the  Senate  House,  where  tlie  effect 
mast  be  quite  orerpowering.  I  know  not  Low  tbe  Queen  vill 
be  «Ue  10  b«ar  iu  Had  I  seen  tlie  Ode  before,  I  sbouid  buTHy 
ha^-e  bee&  aUe  to  resist  the  desire  of  hearing  it  with  lUl  tie 
circooistuices  whicli  it  will  glorify  and  hallow.  As  it  vos,  I 
staid  at  bome.  tbinking  that,  wheu  one  has  doubled  tlie  cape 
of  half  a  century,  one  has  no  longer  any  business  to  go  seekuig 
after  festivitiM. 

Ton,  my  dear  Friend,  are  kept  at  home  by  a  stroiiger  and 
sadder  causes  It  has  been  a  deep  sorrow  to  me  to  bear  of  &i 
calamity  vith  which  you  are  threatened ;  and  assaredly  thou- 
saitds  of  hearts,  vbich  have  leanit  U>  love  and  reverence  jou 
one  of  their  chief  benefactors,  their  moral  teacher,  and  guide 
the  ngion  of  eternal  principles  and  lofty  resolves, 
pathisiug  vith  your  afSiction.  May  you  be  enabled  to 
blessing  in  it,  by  the  '  faith  that  looks  through  death '  I 
may  that  same  faith  support  and  calm  that  other  heart  fur 
whom  all  the  future  '  with  sober  certainties  of  love  is  blest. 
I  trust  that  even  at  sudi  a  time  you  will  not  think  this  ktt^t 
as  intrusion.  It  only  expresses  what  is  felt  by  many  vbo 
liave  never  seen  you  in  the  body.  My  having  had  tiiat 
additional  happiness  emboldens  me  to  give  utterance  to  ^ 
feeling  which  they  sbaie  in  silence. — ^Ever  most  sincerely  Wii 
gratefully  yours,  J.  C.  HaKE.* 


ofim 

I'l  m 


1 


Adam  Sedgwick,  the  professor  of  geology  at  Cambridge,' 
was  a  joint  labourer  with  Wordsworth  in  bis  memorial  volt 
on  the  Lake  District,  also  nTote  to  him  from  Norwich,  August  10> 
1847,  both  on  the  Installation  ceremony,  and  on  his  daughCei'' 


I 


"Mt  deab  Sir, — During  the  festivities  of  our  lustallatico^J 
thing  only  seemed  to  be  wanting, — the  presence  of  tbe 
able  poet  who  had  poured  out  the  stores  of  bis  mind  to  do 
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oour  to  ouv  Queen's  viait,  and  to  grace  tlie  triurapli  of  her 

uband.    Ton  would  indeed  have  had  a  heartfelt  greeting ;  and 

be  performance  of  j'our  Ode  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 

ilpttirous  manifestations  of  feeling  I  have  ever  had  the  hap- 

of  witnessing.     Xay,   I   do  not  express  myself  with 

■ifficient  strength.       It  was  most  rapturous,  and   far  beyond 

toy  outpouring  of  the  heart  I  had  ever  witnessed.     Those  who 

sew  you  well,  and  would  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  yoiu-  per- 

nnal  society,  were  grieved  to  hear  that  you  were  kept  away 

Y  the  illness  of  your  daughter ;  and  since  then  we  have  learnt 

iiat  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  her  from  you.  .  .  .  lieligious 

lonsolation  is  the  true  balm  of  a  troubled  spirit — and  may  God 

lour  out  this  comfort  it  its  fulness  into  both  your  hearts  !     1 

ra&t  that  your  life  may  still  be  spared  for  several  years ;  and 

lliat,  after  this   bereavement,  you  may  sLill  be  permitted  to 

*njoy  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  religious  and  honoured  old  age. — 

,  Your  sincere  and  af!'ectionate  old  friend, 

Adam  Sedgwick." 


Wordsworth  never  got  over  the  loss  of  his  bright- hearted, 
i'teuder-souled  daughter.  It  cast  a  shadow  over  his  remaining 
I  jrears,  cheered  as  they  were  by  the  presence  and  devotion  of 
I  one,  who  mourned  her  daughter's  loss  as  keenly,  though  with 

lore  quietness  and  self-restraint. 
Mrs,  Arnold,  writing  to  Lady  Richardson  August  14,  1847, 

lid ;  "  I  have  nothing  happy  to  teli  you  about  Eydal  Mount. 
I  Even  !Miss  Fenwick  does  not  seem  to  rouse  Ai'jft  from  the  state 
I  of  almost  hopeless  grief  and  depression  into  which  he  seems 
1  plunged.  He  appears  well  in  health,  but  as  if  he  could  not 
I  rouse  from  the  unhappiness  of  haviug  it  made  real  to  him  that 
I  liis  cherished  Dora  was  gone." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Moxon  on  the  9th  August,  Wordsworth 
I  said :  "  We  bear  up  under  our  affliction  as  well  as  God  enables 
I  US  to  do,  but  oh,  my  dear  friend,  our  loss  is  immeasurable !" 


'We  mm  fittie  af  poor  lie.  QuOtau.     Mis.  Wordivoitli 

Umb  gHi  imwm  tfe  kfll,  aad  I  have  noC  coonge  to  go  to  hit 


taj  JBfa  wilting  paxtieolan  of  i 
wAtol^dddHtttditiiM.  TUkiasto  Uie  Bsrdal  Monl 
■TMi^  J^meM  DixDB.  abort  tlK  poet'a  exceasiTe  grieC  tk 
m«Bt  and,  *  It  *s  iviy  aad,  ate.  He  vas  moaaii^  about  her. 
n<aB^*OklMCife«aaaM^m  bt^it  eieatiite,' and  I  said. 
'Bak  4i^t  ya*  tUak.  bi;  aha 'a  hi%littt  bow  than  sbe  erei 
«M  f  *    Aad  tka  miIci  hnflt  into  a  iood  of  lean." 

Am  cztBMi  btm  a  letter  of  Mia.  FlatdMr's  to  ha  dai^fata. 
taif  Skkmimm.  gnca  a  sBmpsa  of  the  Bydal  honaduld  in 
Aa  lata  aiafaHs  of  Oia  jvar  ::— 

-jr«nktr»ia,lSfT.* 

We  vcat  this  enaiag  ta  dnak  tea  at  Eydal  Ifonnt.  and 
toaad  Oe  dor  di  eoqia  Mk^^Hl  Uts.  Amold  vest  with 
^  )fe.  W«dnwth  wai  aMce  fike  his  fanner  Eelf  than  I 
Ibm  aaea  hta  naee  Don's  death.  He  showed  ns  two  letten 
habdbaiaitwe^&inhdies  he  had  nerer  aeeii  or  beaid 
tt,  eaa  ia  pna^  the  other  ia  Tciae.  The  romier  said  she  was 
the  wife  flf  a  haid-werfcad  Loadan  aolkitor,  with  fire  eluldren. 
She  Swnd  her  gtertest  solaoe  lor  all  her  eaies  and  txoubles  in 
hk  Firmtiim.  She  coBpated  baradf  to  a  weaiied  trsnller 
aaated  br  a  das^  wadaide.  kized  aad  thiistj,  when  lo !  a 
fewaliia  of  bcah  wake-  >pni^  np  hj  her  side ;  she  drank  of  it 
fiee^,  was  lefieahed  aad  stm^thened  to  pnnae  her  jonniej. 
This  was  the  cAect  T%m  Saemrnem  prodoced  on  her  mind  and 
fediags.  Hie  other  letter  was  fioa  a  solitaiy  single  woman, 
who  deMiibca  hciadf  as  oae  who  has  survived  all  b«r  kindred 
aad  the  fimods  of  her  Tooth,  and,  seated  on  s  ssndv  beach  al 
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Ihpoi't,  she  can  forget  all  her  aorrowa  when  she  has  a 
volume  of  Wordsworth  in  her  hand.  Some  of  the  lines  are 
)d,  and  reminded  us  of  Crabbe.  Mrs.  Arnold  told  him 
R  gentleman  at  Oxford  had  made  Susy  read  to  him  Wordsworth's 
►em  of  Li/mris,  and  we  begged  him  to  read  it  to  us.  lie  said 
1  was  suggested  to  him  oiie  day  at  Ullswater,  iu  the  year 
1817,  by  seeing  two  white  sunny  clouds  reflected  in  the  lake. 
'They  looked,'  he  said, '  like  two  swans."  He  read  the  poem 
twice  over,  iu  his  most  beautiful  and  impressive  manner.  It 
describes  a  feeling  quite  familiar  to  me — the  preference  the 
young  have  for  autumn  and  the  old  for  spring." 

The  reminiscence  ^f  a  visit  to  the  Mount  two  autumns  later 
[Sept.  30,  1849),  by  Mr.  Eoby,  author  of  Traditions  of  Lnn- 
tashire,  may  follow  this  : — 

"  We  have  seen  Wordsworth  to-day.  .  .  .  His  voiue,  somewhat 
indistinct,  gave  indications  of  old  age ;  not  so  his  ideas  or 
ins.  The  lower  part  of  hia  face  is  deeply  furrowed  ; 
but  when  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  light,  animated  in  con- 
versation, everything  is  lost  in  its  glowing  expression,  except 
his  noble  expanse  of  forehead.  He  chatted  away  on  literary 
matters  evidently  with  hearty  pleasure.  They  talked  of  a 
distinguished  living  writer  ;*  of  his  style  Mr.  W.  remarked  that 
every  sentence  seemed  finished  by  itself,  which  was  never  the 
ur  best  writers ; — that  reviewing  bad  au  injurious  effect 
on  the  style  of  a  literary  man, — the  reviewer  has  ever  to  be 
saying  somethiug  that  will  tell,  every  sentence  must  he 
striking. 

Allusion  was  made  to  a  near  neighbour ;  t  W.  obseiTed  that 
she  was  clever,  but  apt  to  be  imposed  on;  .  .  .  'but,'  he 
added, '  I  like  her  benevolence,  and  forgive  many  things  for 
that'     Speaking  of  a  writer  whom  he  considered  not  a  safe 


*  Lord  Mocsiilay. 

yoL  m. 
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guide  on  accoimi  of  his  prejudices,  he  said,  '  He  ifl  so  pf^ 
judiced  that  he  does  not  know  when  he  lies.' 

Altogether  the  visit  was  one  of  great  delight  There  was  so 
much  more  enthusiasm  about  him  than  from  the  philosophic 
cast  of  his  poems  I  liad  expected.  The  genial  glow  of  his 
manner,  the  warmth  of  his  shake  of  hands  at  parting,  luid 
especially  the  quick  pleasure  with  which  he  turned  round  lo 
his  wife  whenever  she  made  a  remark,  and  the  affectionate 
tone  in  which,  when  he  did  not  catch  it,  he  would  iuqui:*, 
•  What  did  3-ou  say,  Mary  ? '  quite  won  ray  heart."  * 

Another  retniniscence  of  this  time  is  found  in  the  Jouiual  of 
Caroline  Fox,  December  29lh,  1849:  ".  .  .  The  gentle  softened 
evening  light  of  his  spirit  is  very  lovely,  and  there  is  a  quiet 
sublimity  about  him,  as  he  waits  on  the  shores  of  that  Eternal 
World,  which  seems  already  to  cast  over  him  some  sense  of  its 
beauty  and  its  peace."  f 

Crabb  Robinson  again  came  down  to  the  Lake  DistTtct  at 
Cliristmas  1818;  but  he  records  only  a  few  incidents  of  his 
visit  He  found  Wordsworth  more  cheerful  than  in  1847; 
and  stayed  with  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  while  the  poet,  Dervi'eut 
Coleridge,  Quilliuau,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  went  to  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's funeral  at  Grasmerc. 

Ou  llie  daj-  that  Hartley  died,  Derwent  Coleridge  called  on 
Wordsworth,  to  tell  him  that  all  was  over ;  and  he  records,  iu 
his  memoir  of  his  brother,  tliat  the  aged  poet's  "  words  were 
few,  and  concluded  by  this  touching  request,  or  I  should  rather 
say,  direction  •  '  Let  lu'm  lie  by  us — he  would  have  wished  it' 
The  day  following  he  walked  over  with  me  to  Grasmere — to 
the  churchyard,  a  plain  enclosure  of  the  olden  time,  ...  in 
which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his  nephew,  and  his 

•  See  Sttleh  of  lift  of  John  Roby,  p.  60. 
t  Jovmaii  of  Caroline  Fox,  voL  iL  p.  1$2. 
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beloved  daughter.  Here,  having  desired  the  Bexton  to  measure 
out  the  ground  for  his  own  and  Mre.  Wordsworth's  grave,  he 
bade  him  measure  out  the  space  of  a  third  grave  tor  my 
l':iitlier,  immediately  beyond.  '  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes 
Im]]!  my  daughter's  grave,'  ho  exclaimed,  'he  waa  standing 
there ! '  pointiDg  to  the  spot  where  my  hrother  had  stood  on 
the  sorrowful  occasion  to  which  he  alluded.  Then  turning  to 
the  sexton,  he  said,  '  Keep  tlie  ground  for  us, — we  are  old 
people,  and  it  cannot  he  for  long.'"* 

In  the  summer  of  18iS  Wordsworth  was  able  to  visit  his  rela- 
tions, the  Hutchinsons,  at  West  Malvern.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
left  Brinsop  Court  in  Herefordshire,  and  was  living  at  Malvern ; 
aud  a  last  gathering  of  friends  took  place  at  this  reti'eut. 
Ciabb  Robinson  came  down  from  London,  and  crossed  the 
hills  between  the  two  Beacons  to  the  Westminster  Arms  Hotel  at 

s  West.    He  records  in  his  Diary,  under  date  June  21, 1849: — 

"  We  had  not  been  there  long,  before  we  saw,  on  the  road 
before  the  house.  Miss  Fenwick,  driven  by  the  Rydal  '  James ' ; 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth  accompanying  her.  A  hearty  greeting. 
"We  accompanied  Miss  Fenwick  to  her  house,  and  I  walked 
tbence  to  the  parsonage,  where  was  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  the 
Hutchinson  family,  father  and  mother,  two  daughters,  and  the 
JQCumhent  of  the  perpetual  curacy. 

Juiu  22(;.— Went  to  the  Camp,  with  W.  W.,  and  Mr.  George 
Hutchinson,  and  party."  He  mentions  that  the  poet  visited 
the  Old  Abbey  Clmrch  ;  and  says  that  the  one  time,  when 
Wordsworth  talked  freely  and  in  his  old  style,  during  this  visit, 
VftB  with  Mr.  Taylor  [doubtless  Henry  Taylor}  He  adds  that 
lie  consulted  Wordsworth  about  his  Memoir;  and  he  records, 
rather  enigmatically,  that  he  spoke  with  him  as  "  to  the  expedi- 
^cy  of  mentioning  a  delicate  subject "  [he  doubtless  refers  to 


•  Memoir  of  Ilartley  ColetiJge,  preftied  to  hia  Poeiaa  (1851),  p.  t 


th  ■kaikiiliaili^pilhr 

of  hdiwug  tkat  I  In 

vUdh  an  fnties  will  be  agreed.' 


e  to  dvdl  mtnntelT  od  tbe  cksii^  dsjB  nd 
ham  m  tke  fife  of  a  S^^At  ibul  Id  Wordsworth's  case,  sow 
««tiaea  fieoi  Ute  Kowd  of  Us  nephew  will  suffice : — 

'On  SaadaT.  the  lOtli  at  March  1850.  Mr.  Woidswortli 
dinae  aenice  at  Bjdal  Chapel  for  the  lut  time. 
r  and  five  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon  or  that  day  ht 
cct  oat  to  walk  to  Gnamoe,  acxorapanied  b^  ib.  QnOIiaaB  ud 
Ids  HatduBaoo.  Hie  weather  was  oDi^DJal,  with  a  keen 
wind  from  the  north-eajC ;  and  Mr.  Woidsworth  was  l)»htlT 
dad,  as  nraal  He  walked  over  White  Moss,  and  paid  a  visil 
to  Ifis.  Kihei;  who  bad  beoi  in  ha  service  wbeo  he  lived  at 
Towa-Ead.  Being  there  asked  bow  Mis.  Woidsworth  wa«,  he 
leplied,  *  Ptetty  well :  bat,  indeed,  she  must  be  very  ODweU 
far  anjr  one  to  discover  it :  she  never  oomplaios.'  ...  His 
friends  thooght  him  looking  feel^e :  be  had  a  stick  in  bia  band, 
on  which  he  leaned  when  sitting;  in  the  house. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Woidsworth,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  two  nieces,  called  at  Mr.  Qoillinan's  bouse  ;  he  then  walked 
on  to  Foxhow,  to  see  Mrs,  Arnold,  and  thence  to  AmUefflde. 
and  reiomed  home  to  Rydal. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  he  went  towards  Gn^ 
mere:  He  called  at  the  cott^e  near  the  White  Moss  qntrtf. 
and,  the  occupant  not  beii^  within,  be  sat  down  on  the  stone 
seat  of  the  porch  to  watch  tbe  setting  sun.  It  nas  a  cold 
bright  evening.  .  .  . 

On  the  Utb  be  complained  of  pain  in  his  side.  On  tbe 
30th  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  assumed  a  more  senous 
aspect  Tlie  throat  and  chest  were  aSTected,  and  the  pleura 
were  inflamed.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to  feel  much  repugnance  both 
to  medicine  and  food.  From  this  time  bis  bodily  condition 
fluctuated  from  day  to  day  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
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Sunday,  7th  April. — Mi-.  Wordawortli  completed  his  eightieth 
:  to-day  ;  he  was  prayed  for  iii  Eydal  Chapel,  morniiii;  and 
■noon, 

Saturday,  20tk. — .  ,  .  Mr.  John  Wordsworth  had  just  been 
4miiiislering  the  Holy  Commimiou  to  his  father,  who,  when 
lalied  whether  he  would  receive  it,  replied, '  That  is  just  what 
;  waut.'  ... 

Shortly  before  liia  death,  it  wan  thought  he  might  be  more 
lomfortable  if  he  was  shaved ;  and  when  his  old  servant,  James 
Dixon,  came  to  attend  him,  he  said,  in  his  serious  calm  way, 
James,  let  me  die  easy,' 

Tuesday,   April    2Sd.  .  .  .  The   entry  in   Mr.    Quillinan's 

irnal  for  this  day  is  as  follows  :  '  Mr.  Wordsworth  breathed 
Itis  last  calmly,  passing  away  almost  insensibly,  exactly  at 
twelve  o'clock,  while  the  cuckoo  clock  was  striking  the  hour.' 

Wordswortli  died  on  the  twenty-tliird  of  April,  a  day  already 
famous  as  the  birthday  and  the  deathday  of  Shakespeare,  and 

the  deathday  of  Cervantes.* 

His  son  John  wrote  thus,  ou  the  day  of  his  father's  death, 
to  the  poet  Eogers : — 

^'Sijilal  Mount,  Tuesday. 

My  dear  yiit, — As  my  father's  oldest  son,  I  write  to  you,  as 
perhaps  his  oldest  living  friend,  to  inform  you  that  he  expired 
this  day  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock. 

My  best  prayer  for  you  is  that  your  latter  end  may  be  like 

! ;  it  was  tranquil,  and  without  much  previous  suffering. 
He  was  himself  to  the  last.  I  have  had  running  in  my  head 
with  regard  to  it,  and  liim,  wliat  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Brutus  respecting  Cato— 

Miniitias  reruin  diacordiii  tiirbnt : 
Paceiii  siimmfi  tenent. 
— Believe  mc,  dear  Mr.  Kogors,  with  much  regard  and  esteem, 
yours  very  faithfully.  J.  Wordsworth." 


tnd  Shakeiipen 


le  day  oE  the 
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Mr.  EUi3  Yaruall,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  remit 
of  Wordsworth,  in  1850,  have  been  already  given,  writes  llui 
of  the  day  of  Wordsworth's  deatli : —  * 

"As  we  came  down  the  mountain,  Miss  Arnold  spoke  of  bee 
recollection  of  the  day  of  Wordsworth's  death.  She  and  me 
of  her  young  friends  were  almost  alone  at  Fox  How,  All  Jij 
they  knew  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  and  their  roinda  vm 
filled  with  the  thought  of  it.  Late  in  the  aft«ruoou  thej 
cliuibed  one  of  the  hills  luokiug  down  on  Kydal  Mount,  their 
hearts  bowed  with  a  solemnity  of  feeling. — burning,  one  mi^i 
almost  say,  within  them, — as  they  thought  of  the  moment  th« 
approached.  Suddenly,  as  they  looked,  they  saw  tliat  the 
windows  of  the  house  were  being  closed,  and  they  knew  thna 
of  the  faring  forth  of  the  great  soul.  It  was  almost  as  if  iiutj 
themselves  had  witnessed  his  departnrc.  I  could  well  unda- 
stand  how  the  solemn  Nature  around  would  have  a  grave  and 
awful  look  to  them  as  they  pondered  in  their  young  heuti 
that  ending  and  that  beginning.  I  spoke  of  Wordsworth's 
own  lines  on  hearing  that  '  ihe  dissolution  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
hourly  expected ' ; — 


A  power  ia  jiosaing  from  ihe  ewtli 
To  brenthleaa  Nnture's  dark  abfm  ; 
But  wlien  the  great  nod  good  depurt 
What  is  it  more  than  tbia — 

That  Mail,  who  la  froui  God  sent  forth. 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  reiuru  ) — 
Such  ebb  nnd  flow  inuat  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  should  we  iiioiirn! 


I 


Mr.  William  Johnston,  who  wrote  a  brief  memoir  of  the 
poet's  son-in-law,  Qnillinan,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems 
published  in  1853,  tells  us  ;— 


*  See  the  cecond  of  the  arCides  entitled,  "W&lka  aud  Vie 
worth's  Country  "  in  Lippineott't  ittuiaanf.  December  187((. 
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''I  was  at  Ambleside,  and  Mr.  Quillinan'a  guest  at  Loiigli- 
pigg  Holm,  for  a  few  days  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  I  could 
not  but  observe  the  lespectful  tenderness  that  apjieared  to 
subsist  between  them.  The  last  evening  I  was  in  that  neigh- 
boorliood,  we  remained  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  at  Eydal  Mount 
^11  ten  o'dlock,  and  when  we  rose  to  go,  he  proposed  to 
j^ficompauy  us  a  part  of  the  way.  I  begged  him  not  to  expose 
iiimself  to  the  night-air,  hut  he  seemed  to  scorn  the  suggestion 
"tbat  any  such  care  was  necessary,  and  he  walked  with  us.  At 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Eotha,  he  parted  from  us,  and 
,fitartled  me  by  the  solemnity  of  his  farewell.  '  1  am  an  old 
man,'  he  said,  '  nearly  fourscore,  and  perhaps  may  not  live  to 
aee  you  again — farewell!  God  bless  you.'  His  figure  soon 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I 
thought  him  looking  well  for  his  years,  and  not  differing  very 
much  from  what  I  had  known  him  three- and-tweuty  years 
before,  except  that  he  was  now  apt  to  sit  silent,  whicli  had 
sot  been  his  wont  iu  former  years.  Mr.  Quillinan  knew 
more  of  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  but  he  also  had  hopes 
that  the  ■  old  man  eloquent '  liad  still  some  yeara  of  life  before 
him.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Quillinan's  letter  to  Mrs,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  an- 
nouncing his  death,  is  as  follows  : — 

'We  had  known  for  two  or  three  days  at  least  that  there 
was  no  liope ;  but  we  were  led  to  believe  the  end  was  not 
yet.  At  twelve  o'clock  this  day,  however,  he  passed  away, 
very  very  quietly.  Mrs.  Woi-da worth  is  tjuite  resigned. 
There  is  always  some  sweetening  of  the  bitter  cup ;  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  liuger  perhaps  for  some  weeks,  and 
that  his  sufferings  would  be  extreme;  but  the  mercy  of  God 
has  shortened  tim  agony,  and  we  fondly  hope  that  he  diil 
not  suffer  much  pain— that  he  had  not  reached  that  stage 
of  suffering  which  the  medical  men  apprehended.  Last 
■light   I  was  with   him   for  about    half  an  hour,  up  to  ten 
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fliill  sad  Bcrer  spoke,  except  i 
l«  «aea  dal  •I>riQk.  drink.' 
»  Ob*  J—gM  kid)  sat  op  witli 
fw  v^liiA.  laA  VBB  tka  idvred  b;  John  (his  elder 
«fc»  hal  Mij"  HJiinJ  fivK  Rrighmi  (lus  pariflb)  *t  mc 
)■*  «<iBM^  Hs  Banned  to  the  Ikst  in  the  sune  ^lut 
ttrt^  an^  ^onri^g ;  jtt  hbcs  this  tud  been  tbe  cose  eo  Im^ 
aad  W  fcad  alvm?*  faeis  Biost  nnwfUiBg  to  move,  or  to  Itfte 
im  fmitaam  •knvd,  is  ««3  bjr  no  neans  supposed  that  the  l«t 
lM«r  ««  ■•  Bwr.  He  is  goae !  Toa  know  well  tbe  disbOB 
■t  l^^d  MotM.  .  .  .  It  ia  add  that  Shakespeare  died  on  )m 
UsUbt,  Apnl  SSd.  Tha  gnat  man,  Wcodsirorth,  «aa  no 
i  tke  dfUMtic  power,  peifaape,  vas  not  in  him; 
nd  Mad  tender  genina  ot  his  own  that  wiU  lin 
t  «f  Ida  CMtotiy,  and  these  monntAins  will  be  hit 
■aoKiit.  His  life  was  a  long  and  proeperoos  life, 
aad  Itt  was  nwsnded.  in  the  latter  part  of  it  at  least,  for  tlM 
liifOM  aai  he  had  made  of  the  gnat  power  intrusted  to  hiui, 
with  *  hoHMn,  fevc;  obedienee,  and  ttoops  of  friends,  and  all  tiiat 
AnnU  aBoaBpaay  c^  age.' "  * 

Ihe  IbUowii^  letter  from  Mrs.  Davy,  of  Ambleside,  to 
JJja.  Gavea^  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  at  AVindermeie,  tells 
of  Wotdswottb's  death,  and  of  some  of  its  attendant  circuiu- 


-LiAitk  BoT,  JprJ  2-1,  [1960J 
Ut  DKak  Mbs.  tiKATES, —  .  .  .  Tbe  tidings.  I  trust,  did 
not  cone  too  painfully  to  jour  dear  husband,  though  to  him. 
•8  to  us  all,  tbe  loss — the  nei^hbourl}-,  kindly,  affectianale 
ktss — will  be  loi^  fi^  more  than  can  be  supposed  by  tbe 
admirers  of  the  poet  who  were  not  admitted  to  bis  intercourse. 
When  Dr.  D&\'y  relumed  from  liis  early  visit  to  the  Monnb 
yesterday,  before  eleven  o'clock,  he  told  me  tliat  Mr.  Words- 


*Sn«kiB]l«Ba>ra(EdwmlQainiii>n  prefixed  to  IiiB/'oeHM,  pp.  xzsix-d 
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had  cei-taiuly  uot  many  hours  to  live,  but  might  sur- 
vive the  night.  His  release  waa  granted  luucli  sooner.  My 
mother  and  I  took  our  drive  to  Grasmere  at  one  o'clock,  and 
here,  at  his  good  old  friend's,  Mrs.  Cooksou's,  we  met  the 
idings  that  he  had  died  at  twelve.  '  Just,'  Mrs.  Cookson 
aid,  'when  the  cuckoo  clock  was  singing -noon.'  For  the  last 
reek  or  two  there  was  so  much  pain,  along  with  the  weari- 
less and  feebleness,  that  it  was  indeed  in  great  mercy  the 
life  was  not  drawn  out.  His  speech  was  scarcely  articulate 
when  Dr.  Davy  saw  him  yesterday  uioming,  but  he  was  quite 
conscious  of  what  was  passing,  and  shrank  sensitively  from  a 
cold  touch  applied  to  his  pulse.  Soon  after,  when  all  the 
household  were  about  hia  bed,  he  made  his  kind  nursing  son 
John  understand  that  he  wished  to  haVe  the  'commendatory 
prayer  for  the  deparling'  read  to  him,  and  he  gave  tokens  of 
following  it  mentally.  His  last  breath  was "  drawn  most 
gently  ;  no  painful  struggle  for  dear  Mi's.  Wordsworth  to  look 
upon.     Wlien  all  was  over,  she  went  to  his  poor  sister's  room, 

I  and  said  to  her,  'Well,  dear,  he  has  gone  to  Dora/ and  the 
tidings  were  quietly  received.  Indeed,  Miss  Wordsworth's 
qnietuess  during  the  whole  illness,  along  witli  her  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  has  been  blessed,  as  well  as  touching.  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son and  iier  daughteis  are  at  the  Mount ;  and  Mi's.  H.  tells 
me  that  dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth  is,  with  her  own  gentle  quiet- 
neae,  going  about  her  customary  occupations  to-day.  The 
funeral  is  to  take  place  on  Saturday.  .  .  .   —Most  tmly  yours, 

M.  Davy." 

Mrs.  Davy's  mother,   Mrs   Fletcher,  wrate   to   her   other 
daughter,  Lady  Richardson,  April  2G,  1850: — * 

"Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davy  were  both  much  struck  by  the  like- 
ness of  the  countenance,  in  tlie  deep  repose  of  death,  to  that 

•  A\i(ohlo;n-apl';i  of  Mm.  FMchtr,  pp.  283-4. 
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of  Dajite.  The  expression  was  much  more  femiuine  tlian  n 
had  been  in  life — very  like  his  sister.  She  bears  this  sad  Iw 
with  unexpected  calmueas.  She  is  drawn  about  as  ustwl  in 
her  chair.  She  waa  heard  to  say,  as  slie  passed  the  door  where 
the  body  lay, '  0  death,  -where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ? '  .  .  .  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  seen 
this  great,  and  good  man  so  nearly.  I  think  it  may  be  said 
of  him  '  that  he  did  jitstly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  Lumbly 
with  his  God,'  The  funeral  is  to  be  very  private — onlj'  Dr- 
Davy  iuvited  from  this  house." 

On  the  25th  April  1850,  Miss  fenwiek  wi-ote  to  Henry 
Taylor;  "  This  post  has  brought  me  the  tidings  ofthedeslh 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  .  .  .  with  as  little  suffering  as  can  attend 
this  last  circumstance  of  oui*  being,  and  he  seemed  sensible 
to  the  last.  ^  ,  .  Mrs.  Wordsworth  bears  up  as  we  would  aspect 
of  her.  She  will  take  to  the  thoughts  that  have  comfort  in 
them,  as  well  she  may ;  for  she  has  done  all  things  well  through 
life.  I  take  to  comforting  thoughts  too,  about  bimandher. 
He  did  the  work  he  had  to  do  in  this  world  nobly.  His  las' 
years  were  given  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul.  I  am  anjions 
to  be  with  my  beloved  Mre.  Wordsworth."  * 

Sir  Henry  replied :  "  We  had  heard  of  the  t-veut,  aw' 
yoit  were  much  in  our  thoughts.  No  man  could  lUe  less 
than  he,  so  much  of  his  mind  remaining  upon  earth;  and 
the  happiness  that  i-emained  to  him  in  life  had  run  low;  so 
that  he  seemed  to  have  lived  as  long  as  we  could  desire  that  he 
should  live,  so  far  as  regards  any  ends  and  purposes  that  art 
within  our  cognisance,  But  it  is  a  greafc  and  sad  event,  and 
that  one  cannot  but  feel  He  was  the  greatest  of  the  tffo 
great  men  that  remained  to  us,  and  I  believe  the  old  Duke  is 
the  same  a 
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'Woi'dsworth  was  liuried  in  Grasmere  Churchyavd  on 
Saturday,  the  2rth  April,  beside  his  daughter^  and  his  children 
wbo  died  in  infancy,  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  yew-trees 
|ilauted  by  himself. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  wrote  to  Lady  Richardson,  1st  May  ISfiO: — * 
"  The  same  simultaneous  feeling  tilled  the  old  church  of 
Grasmere  with  unbidden  but  most  sure  mourners.  When 
.  Wordsworth,  supported  by  her  two  sons,  followed  the 
)offin  into  the  church,  I  should  not  liave  recognised  her  figure, 
it  was  so  bowed  down  with  grief;  but  she  bore  it  calnil)',  and 
t  stood  opposite  to  hev  when  she  bent  over  the  grave.  When 
she  was  seated  in  the  carriage  on  leaving  the  churchyard,  Mr, 
Quillinan  told  its  they  feared  she  would  have  fainted.  She 
did  not,  however,  and  after  she  returned  home  she  resumed 
jBuch  firmness  and  composure  that  she  joined  them  at  tea,  and 
made  it  for  them." 

There  ai'e  few  burial-places  in  the  world  more  peaceful  than 
tLe  churchyard  of  Grasmere  It  was  a  fitter  resting-place  for 
Wordsworth — a  quiet  spot  amongst  the  graves  of  the  'states- 
men,' in  a  region  imperishably  associated  with  himself — than 
I  corner  in  Westminster  Abbey  would  have  been.  A  lady, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1877,  wrote  thus  : — 

"To  lie  under  the  mound,  on  which  the  shadow  of  that 
gi-ey  tower  falls,  seems  scarcely  like  a  banishment  from  life, 
ouly  a  deeper  sleep,  in  a  home  quieter  but  not  leas  lovely 
than  those  which  surround  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Voices  of 
children  come  up  fi-om  the  village  street,  with  the  hum  of 
XQBtic  life.  From  sunny  heights  the  lowing  of  cattle  is  heard, 
and  the  bleat  of  the  sheep  that  pasture  on  the  hillsides.  And 
hy  day  and  night  unceasingly,  the  Itotha,  hurrying  past  tlie 
[Charchyard  wall,  mingles  the  babble   of  its  waters  with   the 

*  Autobioriraphii  of  Mr'.  Fhlrlifr,  [■]•.  284-D. 
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Sliorlly  aft«r  Wordsworth's  death,  his  friend  Sir  W.  Gomo 
llatuilton  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Graves  : — 

"  ObservaloTi/,  May  10,  ISaft* 
...  I  feel,  indeed,  that  Woivlsworth  is  much  neater  to 
me.  since  his  withdrawal  from  terrestrial  locality,  than  U 
was  even  wIigii  I  could  pay  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  tliote 
actual  and  personal  visits  which  are  among  my  brigbtnt 
and  fondest  re  [collections." 

Mrs.  Inge,  of  Worcester  College.  OxTurd,  wrote  to  u  friencl, 
in  1874  :— 

"  In  1831  we  were  all  staying  at  Kydal,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Mrs.Woixlsworth,and  two  or  three  times  we  were  allowed 
to  see  the  dear  sister.  She  was,  of  course,  a  wreck  of  v)M 
she  had  bc*iu.  but  our  impressions  of  her  were  not  so  sad  u  I 
think  others  have  described.  She  was  in  her  garden  chair,  and 
there  was  a  marvellous  gleam  and  radiance  in  her  face,  as  tbs 
repeated  some  of  ber  brotber's  lines.  My  mother  had  knovu 
her  other  brother,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
very  intimately,  and  spoke  of  him.  'Ah,'  she  said,  'my 
brotliera  were  good  1  good  1  The  boys  in  our  family  were  all 
good.  /  was  always  a  termagant,  you  know  ! '  '  We  have 
learnt  something  rather  different  about  you,'  said  mv 
mother — 

'  Tlie  blewing  of  my  laler  jwra 
Wus  with  me  when  a  boy  .  .  .' 

'  Ah  ' '  she  crieil,  with  a  sort  of  flash  that  made  one  see  whftt 
the  '  wild  eyes'  had  been — '  Ab !  but  that's  what  my  deail 
brother  said  of  me  !  you  must  not  believe  it,  you  know.'     Thea] 
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seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  thought,  or  rather  of  memory; 
md  she  repeated  some  stanzas   of  Gray's  Eiegy,  putting  the 
Dost   intense  expression  into  them.     I  fiincy  her  manner  of 
giving  utterance  to  verse  must  have  been  like  her  brother's,  but 
[  only  know  his   from  description.     The  voice  was   like  the 
»ld  Muster's,  and  the  ardent,  almost  vehement  expressiveness 
was  like  his  a  little   overdone.     Another  time  slie   repeated 
le  very  touching  lines  of  her  own,  made  since  her  illness. 
am  not  sure  whether  they  liave  ever  been  printed,  but  I  can 
Devev  forget  the  ring  of  triumphant  joyousness  in  her  voice 
Bud  the  gleam  that  lit  up  her  countenance  as  she  repeated — 
No  priBooer  um  1  to  this  cuucli  ! 
My  heart  is  free  lo  roam.  .  ,  ." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ellis  Ynrnairs  record  of  a  last  visit  to 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  to  Eydal  Mount,  in  1857. ''• 

"Aug.  S. — I  eutered  by  the  small  gateway  the  fair  terraced 
garden  so  rich  in  bloom  and  fragrance.  I  saw  once  more  the  old 
greeting.  Salve  !  as  I  stood  on  the  threshold.  James,  the  old 
servant,  welcomed  me,  and  conducted  me  to  the  drawing- 
room.  I  found  Mrs.  Woi'dsworth  seated  in  her  old  place  by 
the  fireside.  Her  greeting  was  simple  and  cordial,  but  only  by 
ny  voice  could  she  know  me,  for  I  saw  at  once  she  was  quite 
blind.  .  .  .  She  was  cheerful  and  bright,  and  talked  of  the 
events  of  the  day  in  the  sweet  quiet  manner  peculiar  to  her, 
and  with  clear  intelligence,  and  yet  she  was  within  a  few  days 
of  being  eighty- seven.  .  .  .  But  there  seemed  a  benediction  in 
the  very  presence  of  Mrs,  Wordsworth,  so  much  did  her 
counteuance  express  peace  and  purity,  so  gentle  and  so  sweetly 
gracious  was  her  bearing.  .  .  . 

Aug.  16. — My  last  Sunday  in  England.  ,  .  .  Mrs.  Words- 
worth to-day  enters  her  eighty-eighth  year.  I  sat  by  her  side 
as  I  did  two  years  ago,  in  the  same  pew,  the  Sunday  before  I 

*  See  "Walks  oud  Viaita  in  Words  worth 'a  Countrj,"  in  Lippinet^l's 
Magaant,  December  1876,  pp.  674-6. 


I,  her  reverent  lore,  I  saw  on«^ 
!  face  of  ooe  to  Thmn  the  angek  seemed  slnadf  | 
1  beii^  over,  I  shook  hands  with  beT,  and 
laeriTej  •  loDd  iimtatioii  to  diite  stt   Rjdal  Mount  ...  At 
£■■«■  Mr.  Wif^iiiM  -wia  the  talker,  as  he  always  is.     He  toM 
wt  wfiat  iolauNuae  with  Ooetfae,  whom  he  seems  to  h&ve  sees 
a  good  deal  a£.     He  sud  be  oerer  mentioned  Wordswcitb'i 
wmuMt  to  Goetke,  feaiii^  that  he  vonld  either  say  he  had  nerer 
R*d  h»  foetrj  ot  that  be  did  not  like  it    He  sud  Soother 
«is  a  eoOcetar  of  ether  meo's  thoughts  :  Wordsworth  gi» 
tatik  htB  o«B.    Wonbwwth  wis  like  the  ^uder,  q>uuuog  hk 
tbmd  fhaa  bk  own  aabstaace ;  Soathej  the  bee,  gatherinf 
whewwi  be  oaahL    II1&  Wordswtnth  did  not  j<uq  as  at  tahk^ 
tail  tke  doaert  oame  ioL     Then,  her  one  glass  of  port  haviiiM 
bacB  poured  out  for  her,  she  took  it  in  her  hand  and,  tomiffS  « 
ber  bee  towards  m^  said,  '  I  wish  Toti  jour  health,  tif-^ 
Tanall,  and  a  pnaperoitB  vay^e,  and  a  safe  return  to  yof ' 
Mends!* 

Hie  interral  after  diaAer  was  short.  I  received,  if  I  ma^ 
10  nj,  Mta.  Wordsworth's  final  blessit^.  and  went  my  vsf^ 
thankfol  it  had  heen  girm  me  to  draw  near  to  one  so  putq 
to  a  nalon  so  nohlj  simple:  XoC  only  her  children,  bnt  s 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  her.  will  rise  ap  to  call  I1 
Uesoed.  Sorely,  thrice  hles^  was  the  poet  with  sncb  a  v 
and  indeed  he  himself  with  wondetftil  folaess  has  declai 
she  w«s  almost  as  the  pivsenc«  of  God  to  him." 


There  is  little  to  record  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth  in  the  dos 
yean  of  her  Ufa  Her  calmness  and  practical  sagacity  nen 
forsook  hex.  Serene  and  brave,  and  patient  even  n-hen  doj 
I  blind,  she  lived  on  till  she  nearly  reached  ber  ninetietf^ 

One  of  bei  last  remarks  was  that  the  worst  of  living 
the  Lake  conntry  was  tliat  it   made  one  so  unwilling  l« 
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Her  son,  John  Wordsworth,  wrote  to  Crabb  liobinson  from 
Rydal  Mount,  January  15,  1859  : — 

"Dear  Eobinson, —  .  .  .  My  dearest  mother  is  gradually 
sinking.  ...  I  never  saw  so  happy  a  deathbed.  I  do  not  say 
spiritually  (and  you  know  the  just  grounds  for  that),  but 
physically.  She  suffers  no  pain,  and  follows  up  every  little 
service  with  the  remark — '  I  am  so  happy,  and  thankful.* —  .  .  . 

J.  WOUDSWOUTH." 

She  died  on  the  17th  January  1859,  and  was  buried  beside 
her  husband  in  Grasmere  Churchyard.  The  simple  headstone 
of  blue  Cumbrian  slate  has  notliing  on  it  but  the  words — 

William  Wordsworth. 
1850. 

Mary  Wordsworth. 
1859. 
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OOCTTEVPOKAST  judcwests. 


As  abeadj  expUioed.  it  b  no  neoessaij  pan  o(  the  bio- 
gnqthcrs  vorit  cridcmllj  to  ^praise  the  irritiiigs  of  the  iw 
whose  life  Ik  vntes:  <od  estunates  of  Wordsworth's  'On 
were  made  t^  aoote  of  his  oootemporanes  in  his  lifetiine  thit 
are  poofaafalf  of  greater  valoe  to  posterity  than  an;  that  Of 
likely  to  snooeed  tfaem.  It  was  at  oik  time  projected  u  * 
pBit  of  the  work  of  "  The  Wordsworth  Society  "  to  collect  t 
RCOfd  of  t^Miiioa  ia  teletence  to  the  poet,  from  the  date  of  tb^ 
pBblJcatioD  dC  the  LyrieaJ  Balladt  in  1798  to  tlte  pieaent 
day.  This  may  yet  be  done.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  a  fit 
Dandaaioa  to  tbeae  Tolumes  if  the  judgments  of  three  f^ 
Wuwbwtmh'a  most  notable  contemporaries  are  brooght  to- 
gether,—thoee  of  Tbomiw  Cailyle,  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
of  Henty  Taylor. 


At   Mentone,   in    March    1867,   Carlyle   wrote    down  bis  \ 
Reminiscences   both   of   Southey   and    of   Wordsworth.    OF 
Wordsworth  be  wrote : — 

~ .  .  .  A  man  recognisably  of  strong  intellectual  powets,  j 
strong  character ;  given  to  meditation,  and  msch  contemptnons 
of  the  KJimeditative  world  and  its  noisy  nothingnesses,  .  .  . 

On  a  summer  momiug  (let  us  call  it  1$40),  I  was  apprised 
by  Taylor  that  Wordsworth  had  come  to  Town ;  and  wonU 
meet  a  small  party  of  ns  at  a  certain  Tavern  in  St.  James's 
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Itreet,  at  breakfast, — to  which  I  was  iovited  for  the  given  day 
hnd  hour.  We  had  a  pretty  little  room ;  quiet,  though  looking 
rtreet-ward  (Tavern's  name  is  quite  lost  to  me) ;  the  morning 
un  was  pleasantly  tinting  the  opposite  houses,  a  balmy,  calm 
jid  bright  morning.  Wordsworth,  I  think,  arrived  just  along 
(rith  me;  we  had  still  five  minutes  of  sauntering  and  mis- 
Uellaneous  talking  before  the  whole  were  assembled.  .  .  . 
Wordsworth  seemed  in  good  tone,  and,  much  to  Taylor's  satis- 
faction, talked  a  great  deal,  about  '  poetic '  correspondents  of 
bis  own.  .  .  .  Then  finally  about  Literature,  literary  laws, 
practices,  observances, — at  considerable  length,  and  turning 
wholly  on  the  mechanical  part,  including  even  a  good  deal  of 
(fallow  enough  etymology,  from  me  and  others,  which  was 
well  received  :  on  all  this  Wordsworth  enlarged  with  evident 
iBtisfaction,  and  was  joyfully  reverent  of  the  '  wells  of  English 
imdefiled,'— though  stone  dumh  as  to  the  deeper  rules,  and 
wells  of  Eternal  Truth  and  Harmony  you  were  to  try  and 
set  forth  by  said  undefiled  wells  of  English,  or  what  other 
Speech  you  had !  To  me  a  little  disappointing,  but  not  much; — 
though  it  would  have  given  me  pleasure  had  the  robust  veteran 

a  emerged  a  little  out  of  vocables  into  things,  now  and  then, 
as  he  never  once  chanced  to  do.  For  the  rest,  he  talked  well 
lis  way;  with  veracity,  easy  brevity  and  force;  as  a  wise 
tradesman  would  of  his  tools  and  workshop — -and  as  no  un- 
wise one  could.  His  voice  was  good,  frank,  and  sonorous, 
though  practically  clear,  distinct,  and  forcible,  rather  than 
melodious;  the  tone  of  him  business-like,  sedately  confident, 
no  discourtesy,  yet  no  anxiety  about  being  courteous;  a  fine 
wholesome  rusticity,  fresh  as  his  mountain  breezes,  sat  well  on 
the  stalwart  veteran,  and  on  all  he  said  and  did.  You  would 
have  said  he  was  a  usually  taciturn  man  ;  glad  to  unlock 
himself,  to  audience  sympathetic  and  intelligent,  when  such 
offered  itsell'.  His  face  bore  marks  of  much,  not  always 
peaceful,  meditation;  the  look  of  it  not  bland  or  benevolent, 
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80  much  a.3  close,  impregnable  and  bard  :  a  man  multa  laeen 
loqidi'e  paratiis,  in  a  world  where  he  had  experienced  no  lack 
of  contradictions  aa  he  strode  along  !  The  eyes  were  not  very 
brilliant,  but  they  had  a  quiet  clearness.  ...  He  was  large- 
boned,  lean,  but  still  firra-knit,  tall  and  strong-looking  when  lie 
stood :  a  right  good  old  steel-gray  figure,  with  a  fine  rustic  aim- 
plicity  and  dignity  about  him,  and  a  veracious  strength  looking 
through  him  which  might  have  suited  one  of  those  old  steel- 
gray  Markgrafs  whom  Henry  the  Fowler  set  up  to  waid  the 
'  marches,"  and  do  battle  with  tbe  intrusive  Heathen,  in  a  stal- 
wart and  judicious  manner. 

On  this  and  other  occasional  visits  of  his,  I  saw  Wordsworth 
a  number  of  times,  at  dinners,  in  evening  parties ;  and  we  grew 
a  little  more  familiar,  but  without  much  increase  of  real  inti- 
macy or  affection  springing  up  between  us.  He  was  willing 
to  talk  with  me  in  a  comer,  in  noisy  extensive  circles,  Laving 
weak  eyes,  and  little  loving  the  general  babble  current  in  such 
places.  .  ,  . 

Another  and  better  corner  dialogue  I  afterwards  had  wilh 
him,  [Mssibly  also  about  this  time  ;  which  raised  him  intellec- 
tually some  real  degrees  higher  in  my  estimation  than  aay  ot 
his  deliverances  written  or  oral  bad  ever  done ;  and  which  I 
may  reckon  as  the  best  of  all  his  discoursings  or  dialogties 
with  me.  He  had  withdrawn  to  a  coruer,  out  of  the  light  and  of 
the  general  babble,  as  usual  with  him.  I  joined  him  there,  and 
knowing  how  little  fruitful  was  the  Literary  topic  between  as, 
set  him  on  giving  me  an  account  of  the  notable  practicalities 
he  had  seen  in  life,  especially  of  the  notable  men.  He  went 
into  all  this  with  a  certain  alacrity.  .  .  .  He  had  been  in  France 
in  the  earlier  or  secondary  stage  of  the  Revolution;  had 
witnessed  the  struggle  of  G-irondins  and  Mountain,  in  particular 
the  execution  of  Gorsas, '  the  first  Deputy  sent  to  the  ScaGTold ' ; 
and  testified  strongly  to  the  ominous  feeling  which  that  event 
produced  in  everybody,  and  of  which  he  himself  still  seemed 
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to  retain  something.  '  Where  will  it  end,  when  you  Lave  set 
an  example  in  tkis  kind  ? '  I  knew  welt  about  Gorsas ;  but 
had  found,  in  my  readings,  no  trace  of  the  public  emotion  his 
death  excited ;  and  perceived  now  that  Wordsworth  might  be 
taken  as  a  true  supplement  to  my  Book  on  this  small  point. 
He  did  not  otlierwise  add  to  or  alter  my  ideas  on  the  Eevolu- 
tion ;  nor  did  we  dwell  long  there ;  but  hastened  over  to 
England  and  to  the  noteworthy,  or  at  least  noted,  men  of 
that  and  the  subsequent  time.  '  Noted '  and  named,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say,  rather  than  '  noteworthy ' ;  for  in 
general  I  forget  what  men  they  were ;  and  now  remember  only 
the  excellent  sagacity,  distinctness,  and  credibility  of  Words- 
worth's little  Biographic  Portraitures  of  them.  Never,  or  never 
but  once,  had  I  seen  a  stronger  intellect,  a  more  luminous  and 
veracious  power  of  insight,  directed  upon  such  a  survey  of 
fellow-men  and  their  contemporary  journey  through  the  world. 
A  great  deal  of  Wordsworth  lay  in  the  mode  and  tone  of  draw- 
ing ;  but  you  perceived  it  to  be  faithful,  accurate,  and  alto- 
gether lifelike,  though  Wordsworthian.  One  of  the  best  re- 
membered sketches  (almost  the  only  one  now  remembered  at 
all)  was  that  of  Wilberforce.  ...  I  remember  only  the  rustic 
Picture,  sketched  aa  with  a  burnt  stick  on  the  board  of  a  pair 
of  bellows,  seemed  to  me  completely  good  ;  and  that  the  general 
effect  was,  one  saw  the  great  Wilberforce  and  his  existence 
visible  in  all  their  main  lineaments — but  only  as  through  the 
Te^ersed  telescope,  and  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  mouse  and  its 
nest,  or  little  more !  This  was,  in  most  or  in  all  cases,  the 
result  brought  out ;  one's-self  and  telescope  of  natural  (or 
perhaps  preternatural)  size ;  but  the  object,  so  great  to  vulgar 
eyes,  reduced  amazingly,  with  all  ita  lineaments  recognisable. 
I  found  a  very  superior  talent  in  these  Wordsworth  delinea- 
tions. .  .  . 

During  the  last  seven  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  Wordsworth 
felt  himself  to  be  a  recognised   lion,  in  certain  considerable 
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London  Circles.  .  .  .  [He]  took  his  bit  of  lionism  very  qnii 
iritL  a  smile  sardonic  rather  than  triumphant ;  and  certainly 
got  no  hann  by  it.  if  he  got  or  expected  little  good.   .  .  .  '  If 
you  think  me  dull,  be  it  just  so ! '  this  seemed  to  a  most  re- 
spectable extent  to  be  his  inspiring  humour.   .  .  .  The  lislil 
was  always  afflictive  to  his  eyes ;  he  carried  in  his  pocket  some- 
thing like  a  skeleton  brass  candlestick,  in  which,  setting  it  on 
the  dinner-  table,  between  him  and  the  most  afflictive  or  nearest 
of  the  chief  lights,  he  touched  a  little  spring,  and  there  flirted 
out,  at  the  top  of  his  brass  implement,  a  small  vertical  gnen 
circle,  which  prettily  enough  threw  his  eyes  into  shade,  and 
screened  him  from  that  sorrow.  .  .  .   The  tone  of  hia  voice, 
when  I  did  get  him  afloat  on  some  Cumberland  or  other  mBttet 
germane  to  him,  had  a  braced  rustic  vivacity,  willingness,  bdJ 
solid  precision,  which  alone  rings  in  my  ear  when  all  else  is 
gone.  ...  In  one  of  these  "Woi-dsworthiau  lion-dinners,  .  ■  • 
I  sat  a  long  way  from  Wordsworth  ;  dessert,  I  think,  had  C01D6 
in ;  and  certainly  there  reigned  in  all  quarters  a  cackle  at  of 
Babel  {only  politer,  perhaps), — which  far  up  in  Wordsworti's 
quarter  (who  was  leftward  on  my  side  of  the  table),  aeeined  M 
have  taken   a  sententious,  rather  louder,  logical  and  qaasi- 
scientiGc  turn, — heartily  unimportant  to  gods  and  men,  so  to 
as  I  could  judge  of  it  and  of  the  other  babble  reigning.    1 
looked  upwards,  leftwaids,  the  coast  being  luckily  for  a  moment 
clear  :  there,  far  off,  beautifully  screened  in  the  shadow  of  his 
vertical  green  circle,  which  was  on  the  farther  side  of  him, »' 
Wordsworth,  silent,  in  rock-like  indifference,  slowly  but  steadily 
gnawing  some  portion  of  what  I  judged  to  be  raisins,  with  his 
eye  and  attention  placidly  fixed  on  these  and  these  alone.    The 
t  of  whom,  and  of  his  rock-like  indifference  to  the  babble, 
d'&cientific  and  other,  with  attention  turned  on  the  small 
d  alone,  was  comfortable  and  amusing  to  me,  who  felt  like 
I.  but  could  not  eat  raisins.     This  little  glimpse  I  could  still 
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paint,  ao  clear  and  bright  is  it,  and  this  sliall  be  symbolical  of 
all."  * 

The  following  occurs  in  the  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 
Mill :— t 

"  This  state  of  my  thoughts  and  feelioga  made  the  fact  of 
my  reading  Wordsworth  for  the  first  time  (iu  the  autumn  of 
1828),  an  important  event  in  my  life.  I  took  up  the  collection 
oJJmj  poems  from  curiosity,  with  no  expectation  of  mental 
relief  from  it,  though  I  had  before  resorted  to  poetry  with  that 
Tiope.  In  the  worst  period  of  my  depression,  I  had  read 
through  the  whole  of  Byron  (then  new  to  me),  to  try  whether 
a  poet,  whose  peculiar  department  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  intenser  feelings,  could  rouse  any  feeling  in  me.  Ab  might 
be  expected,  I  got  no  good  from  this  reading,  but  the  reverse. 
The  poet's  state  of  mind  was  too  like  my  own.  Hia  was  the 
lament  of  a  man  who  had  worn  out  all  pleasures,  and  who 
seemed  to  tliiuk  that  life,  to  all  who  possess  the  good  things 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  the  vapid,  uninteresting  thing  which 
I  found  it.  Ris  Harold  and  Manfred  had  the  same  burden  on 
them  which  I  had ;  and  I  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
derive  any  comfort  from  the  vehement  sensual  passion  of  his 
Giaours,  or  the  sullenness  of  his  Laras.  But  while  Byron  was 
exactly  what  did  not  suit  my  condition,  "Wordsworth  was 
exactly  what  did.  I  had  looked  in  Jlie  Excursion  two  or 
three  years  before,  and  found  little  in  it;  and  I  should  pro- 
bably have  found  as  little  had  I  read  it  at  this  time.  But  the 
miscellaneous  poems,  in  the  two-volume  edition  of  ]8IS  (to 
which  little  of  value  was  added  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
author's  life),  proved  to  be  the  precise  thing  for  my  mental 
wauts  at  that  particulai'  juncture. 


"  See  HeminiHctticts  by  Thonm 
(oL  ii.  p.  297-309. 
i-  Seepages  Uti.lGO. 


Ciirlyle  (edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Korton), 
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.      Id    the    first   place,   these    poems    addressed    tbei 

I  powerfully  to  ooe  of  the  strongest  of  my  pleasurable  Biisceplj- 
bilities,  the  love  of  rural  objects  and  natural  scenery ;  to  which 

I I  had  been  indebted  not  only  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a; 
jlife,  but  quite  recently  for  relief  &om  one  of  my  longest 
\relapses  into  depression.     In  this  power  of  rural  beauty  over 

me,  there  was  a  foundation  laid  for  takiD<^  pleasure  in  Words- 
worth's  poetry ;  the  more  so,  as  his  scenery  lies  mostly  wnnng 
mountains,  which,  owing  to  my  early  Pyreneau  excursion,  were 
my  ideal  of  natural  beauty.    But  Wordsworth  would  never 
liave  had   any  great  effect  on  me,  if  he  had  merely  placed 
before  me  beautiful  pictures  of  natural  scenery.    Scott  (loffl 
this   still  better  than  Wordsworth,  and   a   very  second-rate 
landscape  does  it  more  effectually  than  any  poet.     ^Miat  made 
Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for  my  state  of  mind,  was 
that  they  expressed,  not  mere  outward  beauty,  but  statea  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought  coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  eidt*- 
Iment  of  beauty.     They  seemed  to  be  tlie  very  culture  of  the 
feelings,  which  I  was  in  quest  of.     In  them  I  seemed  to  dra« 
from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative 
pleasure,  which   could  be  shared  in  by  alt  human  beings; 
which  had  no  connection  with  struggle  or  imperfection,  bat 
would  be  made  richer  by  every  improvement  in  the  pbysiciil 
or  social  condition  of  mankind.     From  them  I  seemed  to  learn 
what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happiness,  when  all 
the  greater  evils  of  life  shall  have  been  removed.     And  I  felt 
I  myself  at  once  better  and  happier  as  I   came   under  their 
I  influence.     There  have  certainly  been,  even  in   our  own  age, 
I  greater  poets  than  Wordsworth  ;  but  poetry  of  deeper  and 
loftier  feeling  could  not  have  done  for  me  at  that  time  what 
his  did.     I  needed  to  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  real,/ 
permanent  happiness  in  tranquil  contemplation,     Wordsworth! 
taught  me  this,  not  only  without  turning  away  from,  but  withj 
a   greatly   increased  interest  in,  the  common    feelings    and 
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common  destiny  of  human  beings.  And  the  delight  which 
tJiese  poems  gave  me,  proved  that  with  culture  of  this  sort, 
there  waa  nothing  to  dread  from  the  most  coufirmed  habit  of 
analysis.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  poems  came  the  famous 
Ode,  falsely  called  Platonic,  Intimations  of  Immortality ;  in 
vbich,  along  with  more  than  his  usual  sweetness  of  melody 
and  rhythm,  and  along  with  the  two  passages  of  grand  imagery 
"but  bad  philosophy  so  often  quoted,  I  found  that  he  too  had 
bad  similar  experience  to  mine  ;  that  he  also  had  felt  that  the 
first  freshness  of  youthful  enjoyment  of  life  was  not  lasting  ; 
but  that  he  had  sought  for  compensation,  and  found  it,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  was  now  teaching  me  to  find  it.  Tlie  result 
was  that  I  gradually,  but  completely,  emerged  from  my 
babitual  depression,  and  was  never  again  subject  to  it.  I  long 
continued  to  value  Wordsworth  less  according  to  his  intrinsic 
merits,  than  by  the  measure  of  what  he  had  done  for  me. 
Compared  with  the  greatest  poets,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
poet  of  unpoetical  natures,  possessed  of  quiet  and  contem- 
plative tastes.  But  unpoetical  natures  are  precisely  those 
■which  require  poetic  cultivation.  This  cultivation  Words- 
worth is  much  more  fitted  to  give,  than  poets  who  are  intrinsi- 
cally far  more  poets  thau  be," 

What  follows  is  from  the  Autobiography  of  Henry 
Taylor : — * 

"Following  on  the  death  of  Wordsworth  came  the  question 
how  and  by  whom  his  life  should  be  written.  What  I  had  to 
say  was  said  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Fenwick  of  the  24th  May 
1850: —  ■  .  .  .  One  thing  I  conceive  will  have  occurred  to 
you, — that  there  is  no  choice  between  a  very  brief  biography 
and  a  very  explicit  one ;  and  that  a  biography  which  should 
be  explicit  as  to  mere  fact  would  lead  to  much  misconstruc- 
tion ;   and  that    much    explanation  would   do    nothing   with 


S&4  UTB  lyr  VMtDSWOBTH. 

Ak  vwU  at  li^gB  to  den  «p  tbe  qaestians  tint  would  uite, 
Far  a  aampmrnte  r^mtartm^  wjH  alvays  be  ioscnitalile  to  Uie 
■■17. 107'  1&9I  evea  to  the  fev.  . . 

2Ib  F^wkk  wills :  '  I  date  nj  we  sbould  thiafc  nncii 
aKkB  of  Oe  Mmair.  It  was  written  in  far  too  great  a  harj. 
The  JB^^Bil  idea  of  h  was  good ;  bat  time  was  wxuting  to 
fldeok  Ua  MalgTiala  and  eaodeose^  A  few  yeais  heoce  a 
batter  life  may  be  written,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  ttit 
fife  ia  mba-  bazied  in  tbe  biography  than  bronght  to  ligbt 


Xetf  caae  the  qoeatioa  ot  a  monument,  and  on  thi&  W, 
wy  vien  and  tboae  of  IGss  Fenvick  were  in  accord. 

'IWei^gh  one  wmld  have  beoi  sony.'  she  writes,  'lui 
than  bean  ao  demnstntioa  of  a  pnblic  feeling,  yet,  wben  1 
think  of  a  BOBOiaent  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  know  his 
fadii^  and  oiaakiB  of  sach  things,  I  do  dislike  the  idea  int^ 
all  Bay  'KJifci";  feelings.  I  neTer  heard  him  approve  moi^h 
of  aay  nenonal  excepting  for  statesmen  and  varricie.  .  -  • 
Teateiday  erenit^  I  visited  his  grare  in  Giasmere  chnn^hfU"' 
as  yet  ems  vitbont  a  beadetooe.  Who  that  has  viaied,  01 
ever  dtaU  Tiut,  his  gEave  in  the  churchyard  among  tbe  mooD- 
tains  voald  wish  for  any  montimeDt  V 

A  ei^aaiUee  was  appointed,  however,  and  a  sum  exceeding 
£3000  seems  to  have  been  sabscribed.  I  was  pat  upon  tlie 
coDimittee,  but  I  have  no  reoollection  of  having  taken  a  pui 
in  its  pn>oe«ding!.  I  wrote  to  Miss  Fenwick,  1st  July  1850 : 
'  I  do  not  think  tbst  I  can  do  any  gOMi  in  the  committee. 
Of  coarse  a  great  poet's  works  are  his  mouument,  and  everj 
other  must  be  as  a  molehill  beside  a  pyramid.  If  there  wen 
some  great  scolptor  living  whose  genius  lacked  an  opportunity 
and  a  sabject,  a  monnment  to  Mr.  Wordsvrortli  might  furnish 
one ;  bat  I  know  of  no  such  person,  and  the  bust  of  Mr. 
RMmber  pat  np  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Committee  of 
was  a  member  (the  worst,  I  think,  of  the  many  bod 
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Likenesses   of  him),   has  given  me  a  gi'eat  disindinatiou  to 
hazarding  such  things.     What  I  should  like  would  be  simply 

have  a  copy  in  marble  of  Chantrey's  bust  put  up  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  another  in  Grasmere  Church.  What  you 
to  Alice  makes  me  tiiink  that  this  might  probably  be  your 
feeling,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth.' 

A  statue  and  a  bust  were  eventually  produced ;  the  former, 
I  think,  bad,  the  latter  (by  Mi'.  Thrupp)  very  good  as  originally 
moulded,  from  a  mask,  but  sadly  smoothed  away  into  nothing- 
at  the  instance  of  some  country  neighbour  of  Words- 
worth's, whose  notions  of  refinement  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  the  obliteration  of  everything  that  was  character- 
Jatic  and  true.  Tbe  sculptor  bad  never  seen  Wordsworth, 
Snd  may  be  excused  for  his  undue  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  one  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  face.  But  it  was  a 
lamentable  defect.  Some  casts  were  taken  from  the  unsophis- 
ticated mould, — one,  at  least— which  I  possess — and  I  tbink 
more.  It  is  admirable  as  a  likeness  in  my  opinion,  and  to 
my  knowledge  in  that  of  Mrs.  Wordaworth ;  aud  there  is 
mgb  grandeur  in  it,  with  which,  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  marble,  posterity  might  be  content 

.  ,  Popularity,  indeed,  is  scarcely  the  word  to  designate 
the  species  of  celebrity  which  Wordsworth  had  achieved.  It 
is  what  he  himself  would  have  distinctly  disclaimed.  Ho  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  derogating  from  a  poet's  title 
to  greatness.  During  the  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  for  which 
his  poetry  was  little  read,  this  waa  no  doubt  a  consolatory 
deed;  and  when  it  cama  to  be  much  read,  he  would  still 
tefuse  to  admit  that  it  was  popular.  When  I  adverted  to  the 
large  circnlation  of  his  works, — '  No,'  he  said,  '  a  steady 
moderate  sale ' ; — and  there  was  this  much  truth  in  it,  that  to 
the  reading  po])ulace  his  poetry  never  did  reach,  and  probably 
never  will.  For  my  own  part  I  see  no  reason  why  con- 
temporaneous popularity  should  argue   eventual  evanescence. 
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whsD.  the  poedc  elements  are  various,  some  commending 
tfaemselTes  to  the  shallower  mind,  some  to  the  deeper.  If  I 
am  to  adop4  Wordsworth^s  doctrine,  I  should  found  it  on 
histoiT  rather  than  on  theory ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  to  be 
aaid  for  it,  that  the  poets — at  least  the  English  poets — who 
hare  been  most  famous  in  their  day  and  generation,  have  not 
taken  a  corresponding  rank,  in  the  days  and  generations  that 
hare  followed.* 


THE  END. 
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WocdBwvrtli  in.  371 ;  letter  to  C 
J.  Pox  M  to.  iL  S,  SSO. 
Brvm^'t  CtU,  rif,  u.  218.  %H. 
IJ.roniDg,  Robert,  ktt«c  of,  u  to 
Tkt  Lotl  L<adrr,  i.  78 ;  Mtman- 
bOia,  uL  3U :  Utter  of,  3%L 
Brjmnt,  W.  C.  <i»il  of,  to  Wor>l»- 

worth,  ui.  414. 
BijigtA,  Sir  Eeerton,  aaimet  npoa 
Etko  and  Siieita  by,  iii.  2XL 


Bnrkc,  iiL  5L 
Burnett,  Gcorgo,  L  117. 
Barns,  L  90  ;iL  194,270;  letter  U  to 
repnblicatloa  of  Dr.  Coni*'*  Xi6  _ 


ani«'«J.|H_ 


^^^i^H 

ZT^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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of,    273;    Wordsworth's    opinion 

lade,  and  edition  of  poems  with 

of  ScolM  aha.  Iiae,  324;   iii.    113, 

Miss    Fenwick'a    notes,   ii.    212; 

305 ;  visit  of  8DI1B  of,  to  Words- 

iii.  385,  404,405. 

Torth,  412. 

Catlle    of  Indoltna,   by  Thomson, 

Butterjly,  To  o,  allugion  to  Dorothy 

stanzas  in  the  manner  of,  i.  316, 

in,   i.   22;    composed,   299,   302; 

324 ;  Fenwioli  note  on,  ii.  167 ;  iii. 

second  poem,  307. 

420. 

'■By  «elf-dBvotBd   Mmcow,  by  the 

Celawlhte,  The,  i.  311,312;  letter  of                               j 

bl«M,"iii.  71. 

Wordsworth  to  Mr.   Field  m   to                              J 

ByTon,  i.  SO;  ii.  192,  107,  293;  on 

change  in  text  of,  iii.  154.                                           1 

■   Solitude,  275,  280  ;CAiM<!H<»f-oW[, 

Chambers,  proposed  selection  from                             1 

286 :    Wordsworth's    opinion    of, 

writings  by,  iii.  374.                                                     1 

322;  his  pkgianBin,  iiL  50,  136; 

Chnntrey's  bust  of   Wordsworth,  i-                               \ 

Li/r  of,  by  Gait.   186  ;  origin  of 

150;  iii.  414. 

snimority    towards   Wordsworth, 

ChariKltr,  .d,  ii.  238. 

328;   extraot  from   de    Morgan's 

Chataeter  of  l/ie    Happy  Warrior, 

Budget  of  ParadOTX*  as  to,  228, 

The,  allusion  to  John  Wordsworth, 

SSO. 

i.  371  ;  ii.  40 ;  Southey's  latter  to 

Sir  Wiiltor  Soott    on,   47;    Sir. 

"Calm  U  all  natare  as   a  reating 

Myers-  estimate  of,  47,  105. 

wheel."  i.  38. 

Chaltworth,  Sonnet  on,  iii.  187. 

CWvert,   RaiBley,   death  of,  L   Ofl ; 

Chancer.   I.   41  ;   ii.   310 ;    iii.   305, 

■onnet  on,   and  referenoe  to,   !n 

310-311. 

Ptydude,   96;    legacy   to    Words- 

Christian, Mr.,  and  Peitril.  <^  Oie 

worth,  9(5  [  letter  of  Wordsworth 

Ptai,  iii.  195-199. 

ClsrkBon,  Thomas,  i.  212,  25S,  283, 

ftuent.  9S. 

287,  295.  304:  letters  of  Mrs.,  to                              , 

William,  i.  82 ;  tour  with,  84 ; 

Crabb  Robinson,  ii.  172,  182,  184 ;                            J 

88,  80,  05,  97,  229,  291,  303. 

visit  of  Dorothy  to,  iii.  54.                                         1 

Claasioal      writers,     Wordsworth's                            1 

of,  npon  Wordsworth,  40 :  visit  to 

opinion  of.  ii.  317-319,  331                                         1 

Ctongh.  A.  H.,  i.  5.                                                         \ 

tberaanent,    iii.    S3:    sonnet    on 

Cock  it  erowinif.  The,  origin  of,  L  306. 

King's  College.  53. 

Cwkermouth,  Wordsworth's  birth- 

Campbell, Thomas,  ii.  192,  195. 

place,  i.  12  ;  educated  here  and  at 

Dykes,  Ut  243. 

Penrith,  20  ;  house  in  which  bom. 

Canning,   opinion  of   pamphlet    on 

21 ;   allusion  to,  in   Prelude,  two 

sonnets  on,  23;   holiday  at,  3t; 

iii.    fil;     Roman    Catholics   and 

dnya  at,   connected  with  Ode  an 

Parliament,  iii.  fiG-58. 

Capital     Pu'iiskTiitM,     SonnrU    on. 

to,  ii.  109,  111;  letter  to  Poole  aa 

letter  to  Mr.   Moxoa   as   to,  iii. 

to  building  new  church  In,  iii.  203. 

403. 

"  Coldly  WB  spake,  the  .Saxons  over- 

Carlyle. Thomna,  1.  61  ;  liL  312,  peti- 

powered," iii.  2fi6, 

tion  to  House  of  Commona  by,  as 

{    Cotcorton    farm-house    ofTerod    to 

to    law    of    copyright,    ^23-325; 

1        Wordsworth  by  Sir  George  Beau-                             1 

reminisi.'encea  of  Wordsworth  by, 

mont,   ii.  40;   removed  to,   from                             1 

496-501. 

Carter,  John  (Wordaworth's  clerk). 

53 ;  some  of  Tht  EecUaaaiealSon- 

auperintended  publication  of  Prt- 

ntU  written  there,  iiL  55.                                          d 

of  Lftiml  BalUidM.  114;  move- 
Boria  of.  S\;  tetter  to  Sir 
HBupkiy  D&Ty.  9S9;  Utter  of 
WordcwiOKtli  to  Poole  u  to,  ii.  6  ; 
Iett«r  of,  to  Sharp,  9 :  opinioo  of, 
of  Wordnrorth  as  a  puet,  1 1  ; 
letten  to  Worcliworth  familf, 
13-15;    cloaeneu   of   tie   between 


SB;   kttc  ID  W«A- 
««tk  a.  to   W.S    tai»kt>K  «l 

^«tf,30S :  Into- to  Mia.  Albif  M 
t>  IB.  of  tnndaticB,  308 ;  acta 
finn  Mr.  Bantio  ritJd'*  : 
■V^wo-  4^  ITdntePortA  m  (0,  i 
Ikii  vntin^,  32S-330;  opinka  << 
nf  Woninrorth'*  ktei  poam,  iS. 
77 ;  U  diimer  at  UcmkluMM^  78  i 
Wordnrortfa'aainiuoB  of  Oriilato, 
IIS;  tow  OB  tike  Rlune,  1SM4I : 
not  <d  WotdawoTth  to,  mLo 
and  letter  to  Rowan  Bamiltm 
tlieR«nsnt,  1S8 ;  Iett«r  of  Wntda- 
Tortli  to  Rowan  Hamiltoa  u  to. 
'213 ;  dcfttli  ol,  and  gtiel  of  Wold*- 
worth  tLenat,  234:  letter  of 
Wordl worth  to  Heary  NcIsod 
Coleridge,  231  ;  leLter  of  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Gravel  as  lo,  -235; 
opitiioa  of,  as  a  writer,  34S: 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to  Benij 
Reed  as  to  portrait  of,  314  ; 
erroueoaa  "biographical  notjcet,* 
374. 

Comptaini,A,iL  166. 

Oomjiaint  qf  a-Poor  luillan  Wmmav, 


Sent,  Toura  on  tlio  ;— 
Journal     nf     Dorotliy     Wonls- 
wortb(lS20),  iii.  1;  extracts 
from,  3-4e,  63,  05,  328. 
Jonmal  of    Mrs.   Wordawortb, 
(1820),  iU.  J ,  49,  65 ;  Joimal 
of  tour  in  Hollimd  (1823),  BO- 
SS. 
Seriei  of  Poems  by  Wordsworth 
on.  iiL  1,  40,  32*1. 
bni«R(ion  of  Ciidrn,  The,  pamphlet 
L  121,126-143;  historical  facts 
of,  127 ;  letter  to  Wnuigham  as  to, 
127 ;   pamphlet    published,    128  ; 
Opinions  of    Soutbef,   Coleridge, 
Lkmb,  and  Canning,  12S  ;  extracts 
from   letters  of    Wordsworth   to 
r  of  Couritr,   129-133;  261, 


of  Fomcett,  their  marriage, 
L  49 ;  birth  of  their  uhild,  53. 
tm  Law  RhyvieH,  iU.  239. 

Jorowftll,  Barry,  tragedy  by,  iiL  63. 

Sopyright  law,  letter  of  Words- 
worth to  Cr»bb  Robinson  as  to, 
Hi.  300  ;  letterB  to  Henry  Reed  as 
to,  308,  313  i  speech  by  .Serjeant 
Tnlfourd  in  the  Ifouse  of  Com- 
mons as  to,31S;  peUtion  of  Words- 
worth  to  the  House  of  Conunons 
on  the  snbject,  320-323  ;  petition 
by  Csrlyle,  323-335 ;  letter  of 
Talfourd  to  Wordsworth,  325; 
letter  to  Rowan  Hamilton  as  to, 
S26 ;  letter  of  Talf  ourd  as  to  second 
reading  of  Bill,  328  ;  letter  of 
WordBworth  to  W.  E.  Gladstone  as 
to,  328 ;  reply  thereto,  3->H ;  letters 
of  Wordsworth  to  F.  Pollock, 
Taenn  Twias,  Liant.-Gen.  Sir 
WiUiamOomiD.  330[  R.  M.  Mihies 
aud  F.  Lloyd,  331  )  Crabb  Robin- 
ton,  S.'M  i  Taltourd,  333 ;  E.  Hors- 
taan,  334 ;  Sir  R.  H.  Inglia,  3Xi ; 
Taltourd,  336-338 ;  W.  E.  Glad- 
atone,  339,  and  reply,  340 ;  Tal- 
fourd,  341-352;  Lord  Mahon,  352 ; 
letter  of  nnknown  correspondent, 
354  ;  letters  to  Moxon  as  to,  363, 
S64. 
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Cottle,  Joseph,  Early  SecoUeetionn  of 
Coleridge,  etc.,  by,  i.  112  j  visits 
Stowey,I20;  letters  from  Coleridge 
to,  123  ;  negotiations  as  to  publica- 
tion of  t^fa(  flaJ/oJn,  152;  corre- 
spondence with,  153 ;  introduo- 
Uon  to  Wordsworth,  157;  Hani- 
nH«7i«»,  156-160 ;  visit  to  Words- 
worth, 193;  letters  of  Wordsworth 
to,  196;  ftstoZ!/rieaiBoHad«,iLl; 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  as  to 
second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads, 
3 ;  letter  to,  as  to  request  for  verses, 
iii.  100  :  letter  of,  to  Wordsworth 
on  death  of  Dora,  474. 

Cotton's  Winter,  ii.  197. 

Cowley,  ii.  324. 

Cowper,  i.  409 :  ii.  220 ;  Sonnet  to 
Romney,  iii.  259. 

Crabbe,  iii.  305,  376. 

Cradock,  Dr.,i.  33,372. 

OMtoo,  The,  ii.  195 ;  letter  to  Mr, 
Field  as  to  change  in  text  of,  iii, 
154,  155. 

Ottctoo  and  NiglUiit'jale,  of  Chaucer. 
i.  282,  302  ;  ui.  402. 

DafodiU,  The,  ii.  92,  93,  214. 

Daiin/,  The,  aUusioo  to  John  Words- 
worth, i.  371 ;  ii.  93. 

Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  sonnet  on 
Rubens'  picture  of,  iii.  205;  ex- 
tract from  Crabb  Robinson's  diary 
u  to,  205. 

Dante,  ii.  67,  324 ;  iii.  92. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  Coleridge's 
letters  to.  i.  221,  229 ;  iii.  211. 


-Mrs.. 


of 


later  years  at  Rydal,  441,  442, 
468-4G0  ;  letter  of,  lo  Mrs.  Graves 
as  to  last  illness  and  death  of 
Wordsworth,  488. 

Dijecliaa,  An  Ode,  by  Coleridge,  ii. 
86,  104. 

De  Morgan,  Augostus,  extract  from 
Bttdyet  of  Paradoxea  as  to  Worde- 
worth  and  Byron,  iii.  22S. 

Deparfure,  Oar,  i.  322,  ."iaO, 

Me  Quincey,  description  of  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  i.  337  ;  letter  from. 


Da  Vim,  A>1>7.  L  S,  SB ;  kOcr  of 
1  Hk  «  to  Cnir- 

\  m.  zio: 

BoCto 


viUi  Ike  eraptiDn  of  tbe  tn^ 
the  kMt  nuBMlBl  of  WeHi' 
wdtUi'i  cflotta,  G2;  314. 
Edgrwortk,  F,  a.  letter  of  Vont*- 
nrU)  to  Sir  W.  Rowu  Huml 
toa  a*  to  (tyle  of,  in.  159: 
to,  !«,  i™. 


<  ITaArlnt.  i.  2IB. 
n^.  Kod^  fiL  188. 
"CUmnral  Bac&  a^  Bub,' 

•OMrt,  SL  ISK.  3DB. 
Do.  Joh*,  eUnctfaOM  n>  aW  , 

ArictM  ^Pmi$.  etc.  bf.  i 


De  QaiKcjr,  151. 
Don  Md  Mooa,  ttnfT  «f,  L  SSSl 
JtrmmmattA.  Uta.,  iL  17 ;  ktts  to, 

M  to  DoiMby^  Wordnmrtk,   iiL 

211. 
DVTdcn.  letter  of  Wordnrcatk  to  Sir 

Waher  Soitt  on,  a  36 :  traub- 

tkn  i>f  Xiipl  by.  S»fr.30) ,  319. 
IWImb  oI  DcTtaMlure,  L  214. 
Daddtm,  7K«  finvr,  ■  arnu  y  wa- 

Brts  S.  IS3  i  iii.  45,  52,  3»9. 


EsTy.  iiL  iSS. 

fVMpA.  I  «9.  3S4. 

£>^fik<  InnuMnf  >eat  C&iairav, 

u.  IE ;  iiL  267. 
iZMjp  ^tom  Epittipkt.  a  133 1  letter 

«j   Dacodiy  Wofdaworth   M  Vt. 

112;  Mter  Gna  Cbulea  Lamb  In 
m,  153 ;  iu.  K7- 


fWwff  FalnrfivKa.  L  S;  iiL  3% 
267. 

eWaia*  ITatt.  L  43:  dodkafad  tui 
poliliBlied,  44,  48.  6S :  Dorotbr'i 
olqeetMot  to.  SI,  93 ;  iL  S39. 

Enmimir.  Tie,  iii.  249.  36*. 

Mtatntom,  Tit,  joy  of  jrontli  in 
tbe  preanice  of  Nature,  L  30, 
59 ;  pablisbed,  iL  SS6 ;  reTie«»d 
I7  Ha^tt  iD  Examima;  SSS; 
by  Iamb  in  QmarUHtf,  2SS; 
extiactt  from  Crabb  RoUnwo'i 
diary  as  to^  937-331  i  nriew 
~  men,   SaOt  SUj , 
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iBttor    of    Sonthey    to    Bernard 

Kydal,  438-439,  442  ;  letter  of,  to                           J 

Barton  en,  231  ;  letter  of  Sonthey 

Laily  Riehnrdson.  480  ;  letters  of.                           1 

to  Sir  Writer  Scott  on  Rlinbiirgh 

to  Lady  Ricliardsou  as  to  last  ill-                           1 

Jitview  notice  of,  232:   letter  of 

ness    and    death    and    burial    of                            1 

Sonthey  to  C.  H.   Townsend  on, 

Wordsworth,  489.  491.                                                1 

232;  letter  of  Charles  Lamb  to 

Forbes-  TmofU  in  Mia,  iii.  158. 

WordBwovth  on  receiving  copy  of, 

Forrmghl,  I  310. 

333 ;  another  aa  to  his  review  in 

Forncett  rectory,  i,  47  ;  description 

QmrMly,  235 ;  letter  of  Words. 

of,  60  i   visit  of  Wordsworth   to. 

worth  to  Poole  aa  to,  248 ;  Cole- 

53. 

ridge  disappointed  with,  256-260 ! 

the  reaidoncB  of  "the  Solitary," 

Laador,  iii.  360.                                                             | 

284;  iii-  S2,  95,  lOG ;  letter  to  Mr. 

Foxntain,  Tht.  i.  26. 

Field  at  to  chftngo  in  text,  lOfl, 

Fox,  Right  Hon.    C.  J-,   letters  of 

168,  234.  3l.'5.  327  ;   Landor  and, 

Wordsworth  to.  L   214.  217-221, 

369  ;    letter   of    Wordsworth    to 

with  copy  of  Lyrical  BalUuh,  ii. 

Moxon  OS  to  republiching,  403. 

3,  201  :  iii.  51. 

Jexpottulalion  and  JitjJy,  i.  119. 

~  Caroline,  extraots  from  Jour- 

nal of,   iii.  299,    421,    463-467, 

482. 

197.  199.  282. 

Fox    How,    purchased   tor   Arnold 

Fanner  qf  TiUbury    VaU,   The,  li. 

family,  iii.  224. 

2*1. 

Friend,    Tht,   L    162;    U.   121.122; 

Jttmoi*  Vagraut,  Th<:.  iii.  406. 

letter  to,  from  John  Wilson,  144  ; 

Penwiok  Notes,  L  1,  6,  23,  107,  117, 

Wordsworth's    reply,     14;; -148;                               , 

119,161.  181,363;  iL  21,35,  51, 

126.  187,  212;  iii-  131.  200,  305; 

letter   of    Wordsworth    to    Miss 

172. 

Fenwiok.  283. 

Pumess  Abbey,  i.  26. 

pBTTOOr,  Mrs.,  ii.  90,  95. 

Field,  Barron,  nnpuhlishod  memoirs 

Gallow.Hiu,  note  on,  i.  343. 

of  the  life  of  Wordsworth  by,  i. 

QaXfB  Life  qf  Byron,  iii.  186.                                           J 

78,   144,    146;   extracts  from  Ms. 

Oarrick  and  Othtllo,  ii.  320.                                             ^ 

Memoir,    ii.    323-330;    letter   of 

Gifford,    editor    of    the    QvarUrly 

Wordsworth  to.  oa  to  publishing, 

Jtevkw.  Utter  ot  Lamb  to  Words-                               | 

386  ;  letter  to  Moxon  aa  to  same, 

400;  ui.  149;  Ictterto,  on  changes 

review  of  The  Excursion,  ii.  235  ;                             1 

in  the  teit  of  poems.  150.156  ;  let- 

iii. 269.  418.                                                                   1 

ters    to,    166;    letter    of    Crabb 

Gillies,  R.    P.,   sonnet   on.  ii.  218;                             1 

Robinson  m  to  Italian  tour,  296; 

sketch  of   Wordsworth   by.   218 ;                              1 

letter  of  Wordsworth  to  Moxoo  as 

extracts  from  Wordsworth's   let- 

lo MS.  Memoir,  318. 

ters  to,  221-225 ;  as  to  Sir  Walter 

Eirgrove,  The.  i.  269,  368. 

Scott's  noveb,  249,  272-27fi ;  iii. 

234. 

E^thwaite,   i-   3S ;    death   of,  iii. 

Mrs.     Margarot,    portraits    of 

234. 

Wordsworth  by,  ii.  417. 

Fletcher.   Mrs.,   latter  of,  iii.    226, 

Oipsiet.  ii.  63 ;   letter  to  Mr.   FieUl 

243;  extracts  from  Aiilolioiiraphy 

as  to  change  in  text  of,  iii.  154. 

of,     296-298,     372-376,     417-420; 

Gladstone.  Eight  Hon.  W.  E„  pnpil 

reminiuenceB  of    Uter   years   at 

Of  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  iii.  207  : 

VOL.  nr. 

2K 
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with,  n  l<>  CopTTigbt  Bill.  328-330, 

Grosirt,  Rev.  Dr..  hUeditJonrfft.  " 

smS^i   Irttew  of.  to  Profewor 

Pro«  Work!  of   Wordnturth.  i 

K»gli4.  K&356  ;  l«l*n- of  Worda- 

70. 

WQTth  to,   u    to    reaignktion    ot 

OucoMicU  7Vu/A,byJiiUa*C.UsR. 

■tu>H"t>^°t»^iP.      «2^30  : 

ia.  37»- 

oUuna  for  WardaworUi  his  piai- 

0»i>k  to  the  DiMrkt  of  lU  lab».  i 

■ign  fTOB    tb«   CiTil    Lilt.   4.-)0; 

231 ;  ii.  29;   extnicu  tnm,  !S!; 

461, 

«b«.w>n-,  nt,  L  3UG;  c<Hn|K««d. 

Guiit  and  Sorroi;  i.  85,  109. 

BAiCWtos,  Seb  W.  Bowas,  lett(r«f 

^^^^WT. 

Wordewprtb  to.  as  to  stmrtnraoi 

^^^^^^H^knl.  WIIliuD.  d«>th  of,  iiL  ». 

■otmet,  iii.   159  ;  letter  to,  M  M 

^^^^^^^^Khriii.   Colendge'i    letters 

writings.  161  ;]etter»to.«8«niiil 

^^^^^BrSl.  222-234;    lett^ni  of   Wordv 

to  Ireland,  163 ;  letter  ciiliciiiii! 

worth  to,  iL  277-278. 

verses  written  by,  and  Miu  Hun- 

Goethe,  U.  324;  iiL  257,  .ttlS. 

Utoo,  171-174;  lettersto.  18S.  I»S: 

Gorom.  Sir  WiUi«n.  iU.  2M  :  letter 

of  WonUworth  lo,  u  to  Copyright 

ence  with.  184 ;  vUit  of.  to  Rjd.1 

BOl.  33a 

with  Anbrvy   de  Vere.  251^334;  1 

WortUworth'i wri tings by,iIL  411. 

letter    of    Wordsworth   to,  281 : 

Cmw  Dorii*a,  iii.  316. 

letters  to,  as  to  Professor  Wilson  ' 

Orwmert,  letter  of  Wordsworth  to 

and  his  guests,  185  ;  Utt«  to.  « 

to   journey    to  Carahlidge.   186:  1 

Sockbun.    to,    L   202-207  i   Homt 

letter  to,  iiad  P.S.  by  Dorotby.lSli 

al  Gramtn,  208,  232-2&t ;  Doro- 

letters to,  207-210 ;  letter  of.  Is 

thy's   ■•  Grssmere  JoonuO,"  259- 

Aubrey  de  Vere  as  to  Colenagsied 

3M. 

Wordsworth,  210;letterotWord. 

Grkttan,  T.  C,  extract  from  Btaten 

worth  to.  asto  Dowling.  Coleridg^ 

Patlu.  iiL  131-137. 

and  Lsodor,  212    letter  to,  Wi 

letter  of  Anbrey  de  Vere  lo.  230  i 

of  Wordsw-orth   by,   ii.   32«-328  i 

Wordsworth    admired   verso  of, 

account  ot  Wordsworth's  visit  to 

234 ;  letter  of.  to  Aubrey  de  V«.. 

Ireland  by.  iii.  lt)5.  170  ;  Words- 

252, and  his  reply,  253  j  Mintlier, 

worth's      correspondencB       with 

Rowui  Hamilton,  1S4  ;  letter  of.  ss 

his  reply  as  to  patronage.  301 -3(H; 

to  ColeridRe  Mid  Wordsworth,  235 ; 

letter  of  Wordsworth   to.  i»  to 

poems  and  qu^tiou  of  copyrigbt, 

1                                Mre.,  letter  of  Mrs.  Davy  to,  as 

326  i  letter  of  Wordsworth  u  lo 

1                                   to  lost  illneu  mi  death  of  Worda- 

I                                   worth,  iii.  488. 

k                              Gray  (the  poet),  ii.  106, 273 :  iii.  61  : 

Miss  E    M..  letter  of  Worf^ 

|L                               Tjuulor  on,  83 ;  0-te  on  a  DUlanl 

worth  to  Sir  W,    Rowan  BmbiI- 

^m^^^               Prctptet  0/  Eton  ColUo*  by,  iii. 

ton    as    to   poem    by,   iiL    IKi 

■^^^              162, 467. 

■        *                Orem-Lini^l,  The,  L  321  ;  letter  to 

Ireland  by.   186-170;  visit  of.  tt 

■                              Mr.  Field  aa  to  change  of  text  in, 

Ryd»l  Mount,  184 ;  letter  of  Dor- 

^L.                  iu.  lea. 

othy  to,  205. 
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Hardrane  WaterfaU.  deBcription  of, 

Walter   Scott  and  Sir  Humphry 

i.  205. 

Davy.  ii.  26  ;  allusion  to,  in  i/t,«-                                , 

Hare,  Augustus   \\^illiam,  tutor  to 

ings  ntar  A  jua/nmiiejiii,  26. 

poet's  eldest  bod,  iii,  97,  IW. 

Herbert,  George,  ii.  327. 

: Jnlina    C.   ii.   302;    iii.    97; 

Highland  Girl  at  Invermaul,  To,  ii. 

0U6JM»  at  Truth,  hy,  303 ;  oditor 

105 ;  iii.  62,  72. 

Hill.  Rev.  Mr.,  Warwick,  L  38. 

of,  to  Wordjiworth,  ai  to  reception 

Hine,  Dr.,  Selection  from  poems  tor 

school  use,   edit«d    by,   iii.    191, 

"  Hark !  'tis  the  Thruah,"  iii.  337. 

193.                                                                                   ' 

Bart  Leap  Will.  I  202,  214 ;  Limb's 

Hoare.  Gumoy.  iii.  421. 

opinion  of,  ii.  188,305. 

Hobart,  Bishop,  New  York,  iii  102.                                1 

Bawkshead  Grammar  School,  i.  25  ; 

Hogg.  James,  "  The  Ettrick  Sliep- 

Wordsworth   sent  to  it.  25  ;   in- 

hcrd,"  ii.  221 ;  EUgy  on,  m.  2.S1, 

flaenoe  of  time  apent  there  on  his 

234;   death  of.  234  i  Llnea  M  the 

after-life,  20 ;   school  at   preseut 

memory  of  Lamb  and,  207. 

time,  31  ;   poet's  name  carved  on 

Holland,  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  Journal 

of  tour  in,  iii.  80-88. 

nectedwithdayBat,37;  fragments 

Homer.  Wordsworth's  opinion  of,  ii, 

of  venes  written  wliile  at,  38. 

317. 

Haydon,  B.  R.,   picture  of  Words- 

Horace,   Wordsworth's  love  for,  ii. 

worth's    head    in     his    "ChrUt'a 

318,  32S. 

Entry   into    Jonisalcm,"    i.    61 ; 

Hornby  Castle  Succession  Case,  and 

cast  of  Wordsworth's  face  by,  50 ; 

Dr.  Shetton  Alackeuzie's  recollec-                               1 

extract  from  artiflfa  diary  aa  to 

tions,  iii.  268. 

CB«t,    251-252:     lettora    of.    260; 

Horsman,  Edward,   letter  of,  aa  to                               1 

•onnet  to,  261  ;    account  of   "an 

Copyright  Bill,  iii.  334.                                                  1 

immortal  dinner  "  at  the  honse  of, 

2S9.293;     "Christ's     entry    into 

iii.  258. 

Jenisftlem."  313;   picture  by,  of 

Hunt.  Leigh,  iL  23 ;  eitraeta  from 

Napoleon  on    the   Island   of    St. 

Helena,  and  sonnet  on,  iii.   192, 

7%e  MtampltU  Tale,  iii.  .111.                                       | 

310;    allnaion    of    Gladstone    to 

Hutchinson,  account  of  connection 

■onnet,  339 ;  letter  to  Moxon  as  to 

of,  family  with  Soakburn.  L  182. 

•oanct.  3Rfi  j  letter  to  Miss  Barrett, 

Henry,   "retired   mariner"  of 

w  to  her  aonnet  on   portrait  of 

ninth   sonnet,   iii.    140-142,    H5, 

147,  149,  18-2,211. 

ence   between  Wordsworth   and, 

Joanna,  iii.  70,  143,  144.  182, 

88S-395 ;   extmota  from  diary  of, 

211. 

Mary   (wife  of    Wordsworth), 

Hayley,  William,  ii.  ISS. 

Bchool-mates,  i.  21,  335;  married, 

auOitt,  William,  i.  5.  144 ;  account 

18, 340, 343, 351 ;  ii.  43, 109 ;  letter 

by,  of  vUlt  to  Alfoxden,  148 ;  por- 

of.  to  Sara  Coleridge,  iii.  188,  210, 

H^^  of  Coleridge  by,  ii.  45;  Thi 
^^BflhiTMon    and,    237.    253,   277  ; 

)  290.  295 ;  intimacy  with  Words- 

^      attack    on   Wordaworth   in    Tht 

worth,  336 ;  her  character,  337  i  De 

Quineey'a    description     of,    337 ; 

of,  at  Keswick,  278,  288. 

nlliiBions  to,  in  poems,  338 ;  Doro- 

Helvellyn.   live   lines    on.   i.    38g ; 

thy's  opinion  of,  343  ;  unable  to 

ascended  by  WgrdsvAirth,  witb.Sir 

ioky^iour  in  Scotland,  363,  3S0 ; 

f 

»*il 

r       ^ ,, 

-^    J^H^H 
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f.u.sa. 

mlMt.m.  473;  kUen  of 
.  J.   C. 

Hw*,aad  n«<MMr  Sedgwiek  an 
weeptJM  of,  at  Caabdilge,  476- 

m. 

/tim^tim*  of  ImmertaiHf,  Ode  o* 

lAt,  E.  SZS;  iB.  ai. 
/n,  riifiiiMiiiii   of  T>lfaoid*a  tn- 

geAjet,m.?65.3el. 

Inlaid,  latter  to  Joha  KenyiKi  u  to 

nittliNiiL  IGOj  letten toSir W. 

BMna  HuiulUiit  m  to,   100-162; 

it  to,  by  th>  Rev. 

,    163;  another  hy 

1,163. 


114.  tU. 

JoBM.  i.  ai;  fiSv  »a.  SMf  iL  S3. 

-  Jokili  Unra,"  i.  aOSL 

Jai^  Bofacrt.  Iha  Bar.,  t  41, 31: 
TMtlOkfiS. 84, 91.236:  ■iwiagii 
W>ka,nL  109. 9D7:  dathof,Sm 

Kxus,  Jofts,  S.  290;  rt  Bfdtl 
lbmBt.sn. 

KdOc  tlw  Ber.  John.  Wonkwixa 
|R«t«l  Egr  dcgiw  <rf  BlCL 
br.  iL  366. 3S6  i  LatiB  apoeek  on 


worth,  JM  142  ;  Ictterto  Wonl^ 
wonl).4S. 
KcoTBo,  John,  Iett«r  of  Mre.  Tf  orde 
vortb  to,  KB  to  Cantjoetitk]  Joar- 
ul,  iii.  61 ;  letter  of  Wordnrottfa 
to,  tbereAneiit,  7!l ;  copy  of  i>iiiUc 
pnacsted  lo  Worditrortb  by,  95; 
letter  of  n'onlaworth  to,  129; 
another  u  to  tour  in  IreUail, 
163  :  letLer^  to,  198.  304 ;  letter 
to,  M  to  Mira  B&rrett'*  volume  of 
poemi,  304. 
KiUtn  and  the  Falling  Ltaurt,  nu, 

u.  195,282. 
Elo[Htock,  meeting  with,  L  163, 167, 

no ;  iDtervieir  with,  ss  regarded 

by   Coleridge    tuid    Wordsworth, 

170-177. 


Daeription  of  the 

Seentry  ttf  Oie  Bitglith  Lata, 
\>j  Wordsworth,  ii.  153 ;  iii.  62. 

English  Lake  Didrirt  a»  inler- 
pTtUd  in  the  Poftnn  ijf  WordsaorlA, 
by  ProfesBor  Knight,  U.  154. 

Five  Lttltn  on  lite  Oeology  of, 
by  Professor  Sedgwick,  ii.  154. 
Through  file  Wordatvorth  Coun- 
try, by  Professor  Knight  and  H. 
Goodwin,  ii.  154. 
Iitmb,  Charles,  i.  S  i  nt  Alfoxdcn, 
117,  120;  letters  from.  22.'5-227. 
227-229  ;  letter  to  Wordswortli  as 
to  books  wanted,  ii.  7 ;  opinion  of, 
of  pamphlet  Coti-CKOIiim  qfCiiiira, 
128;  tetter  to  Wordsworth  as  to 
Efnay  on  Epilaphit,  152 ;  opinion 
of  estnuigement  between  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  178;  opinion 
of,  of  VVorilsworth  and  Coleridge, 
1S8:  hischief delight, 214;Ietters 
of  Wordsworth  to,  referring  to 
The  Bxeurnioii  and  otlier  poems, 
233-244  ;   letter   to  Wordsworth 

OS  to  Gifford's  treatment  of 
review  of  T/it  Exeurnon.  236; 
Hailitt,  Wordaworth,  and,  278; 
atdinner  at  Haydon's,  290;  letter 
of  Wordsworth  as  to  Ptitr  Bell, 
305;  letter  of,  to  Wordsworth 
M  to  The  Waggoner,  306  ;  letter 
of  Dorothy  to,  as  to  Birrr  Dudiiou, 
314  i  letter  to  Barton  as  to  dinner 
at  Monkbouse's,  iii.  78  ;  letter  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  Crabb 
Robinson  as  to,  128  ;  letter  to,  as 
to  Elia,  227;  Ele-rg  on,  231,  234; 
death  of,  231 ;  Litttrg.  244 ;  letters 
of  Wordsworth  to  Moxon  as  to 
epit«ph,  254-267  ;  his  letters 
edited  by  Talfourd,  237  ; 
vertes  on,  257 ;  Wordsworth's 
opinion  of,  261) ;  Li«e>  fo  the 
memory  of  Hogg  and,  267  ;  Final 
Manoria/i  of,  inscribed  to  Words- 
worth, 371. 

Mary,  iii.  377  and  paatiia. 

'  XiMHtntfor  the  d^tat  of  the  Seota  at 
Fladden  Field,  iii.  233. 
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Landor.  W.  S.,  i.  5,  ii.  190;  letters 
of  Wordaworth  to,  as  to  Latin 
poems  by,  iii.  91,  93;  letter  of 
Southcy  to,  93  (foot-note);  letters 
of  Wordsworth  to,  as  to  Lao- 
damia,  95  ;  and  as  to  Dinlogue', 
98;  letterof  Wordsworth  to  Rowan 
Hamilton  as  to,  213  ;  /'Jnriu  and 
Anpasia,  265  ;  Satire  on  Words- 
worth, 273  ;  retationahip  betweea 
Wordsworth  and,  359;  Forster'a 
Life  of,  360  ;  Imaginary  Coniwmi- 
tiont,  by,  360 ;  Satire  on  Satiriata, 


I^ppenberg  translates  into  German 
some  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  ii. 
223. 

Ltut  of  the  Flock,  The,  i.  119. 

Leech-Oalhtrtr,  The,  oriBin  of,  i. 
272,  313, 315, 316,  327, 333;  ii.  9S; 
Lamb's  opinion  of,  188 ;  Mont- 
gomery's  opinion   of,    192,    195, 


by  Wordaworth  of 

the  Bge  of,  iL  324. 
Lewthwaito,  Barl^ara,  i.  229,  316; 

iii.  357. 
Liberty,  aonneta  dedicated  to,  i.  77  ; 

Line!   to  the  memory  of  Hogg  and 

Lamb,  iii.  267. 
Lilies  wriltai  in  early  Spring,  i.  119. 
Lingard  the  historian,  iii.  268. 
Llandafl*,  Bishop  of  (Watson),  letterof 

Wordsworth   to,   on    the   French 

Revolution,  i.  69. 
Lloyd,  Charles,  i.  117,  121,  222;  iL 

220. 
Francis,  letter  of,  as  to  Copy- 
right BiU,  iii.  33L 
Louko,   influence   of    Essay  on    the 

Human  Vaderstanding,  ii.  321. 
Loekhart,  iU.  373. 
Longeia  Day,   The,  picture  of  Dora 

Wordaworth  in,  i.  21, 
Lonsdale,  Earlof.settlementof  claims 

of  Wordsworth  family  against  first 
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^^H              Bu-1,  ii.   3S I   correipondence  be- 

1 .3 ;  letter  to  Cottle  u  to  Stntliej-i 

^^^^H              tw««ii  Wordsworth  andaecondEu'l, 

review  of.  2. 

1 

^^^H              Hio»  to,22Si  letters  of  Wordawortli 

Mackknzik.  Miaa.  iii  231,  JW. 

^^H               to.  on  local  politic.  203-296 ;  aa  to 

^^^1                 to  Prier  BeJ!,  304 ;  ua  to  visit  of 

Hornby  EiUle  case,  iiL  26S.              i 

^^^1                  Prmi:e    Leopold,  313 ;   letten   to, 

^^^1               from  Lucerne,  iii.  47 ;  and  Paris, 

opinion  of.  of  Wordaworth,  u.  33. 

Mad    Molhtr,    The.     I    118,    l«. 

^^^1               lie  Relief   BUI,  124 ;   >s  to  Uoi- 

227. 

^^^H               vcTHity    College,     London,     125; 

Modoc,  ii.  46. 

^^^1               ai   to  Reform  BiU,  I26-I2S ;  cor- 

Mahon,  Lord,  letter  of  Wordiwordi 

^^^H               respondeoce    as    to    prospects  in 

to.    as    to    Copyright   KU,   ii       i 

^^^H                life  ol  Wordsworth's   son   John, 

332.                               .                       1 

^^^1                IS!) ;  letterB  to,  oa  to  Refonn  BiU, 

JfanWp/f -.    Talf.,    Tkt,  I   310 ;  iii. 

^^^1               31S.222  ;  letUr^  to,  ua  to  office  of 

311,  402. 

^^^1               Distributor  of  Stainpa,  244,  *£€. 

Manning.  Archdeacon,  ii,  331. 

^^^1            Loih,  James,  lettcn  of  Wordawortli 

Marsbnll,    Mra.,     Dorothy   Worii- 

^^H               to.  i.  146  ;  iii.  5S. 

worth's  Icttere  to,  i  34.  47-H.  37.       ' 

^^^1            Longbrigg  Tarn,  ii,  52. 

60,  66  63,  79-83.  85  ;    marmp.       \ 

103  ;     letters    to.    103,    107-109,       < 

^^^H               of  the  Age  of,  ii.  324. 

191,210.211  ;  as  t«  her  mamigc, 

^^^H           Loivtbor  estate,  deauription  of,  ii  G4. 

343 ;  »•  to  death  of  John  Words-      1 

^^H           Lowtber,  Visconut,  Ii.  6.1,  72 ;  letter 

worth,  371,  379;   u  to  pmpVKA      , 

rotooval  from  Do»e  Cottage,  ii  37, 

49  1  aa  to  Scottish  tour,  100,  111 ; 

^^^H                tniuion   of   Ronuji  Catholios   to 

as  to  Coleridge,   113.   lUi  at  to 

^^H                Parliament,  iiL  bSSO. 

^^M            Lucretina.  ii.  32S. 

161  ;  and  of  Thonuui  WonUworUi, 

^^H            Lucy,   poema  addKmd  to,  i.   IS2, 

162;  on  coming  to  Rydal  Mount. 

^^^H                1ST.  325. 

205, 2S7 :  aa  to  death  of  Un.  Qoil- 

linwi,  iii.  69:  a«  to  posribilityof 

^^H                Sir  George  Beaumont,  ii.  56:  ob- 

having  to  lc**e  Eyd.1  Mount.  1  Ifi. 

^^H              joot  in  writing.  3SI. 

Martinesu,  Harriet,  notin  of  Kn. 

^^H            Laff.  ii  31.  32.  34 ;  iii.  99. 

Wordsworth   in  TU  Dailg  .V™     ' 

^^H            Luttnll,  EiHUpb   in   Dont'a  albnm 

by,   L    IJfS;   iu.    305,   362,  414;     * 

^^H                bjr.  iii  24S. 

^^M             LyrietU  BaUads.  Wordairorth'.  ud 

death  of  Don,  473.                             < 

^^H                 ColeridK<>  amount  of  the  origin  of. 

J/o«A*H-.  126,214.                                1 

Uatthewa.      William,      letUn    «( 

Wordsworth  to,  i  fiWl,  64.  O, 

^^K                „ ,  ..,    ,^,.  pnhliahed,  161; 

8G.  89.  93.  96.  106. 

^^^H                                        '>nj  disposal  of   r«. 

Jfay.  (Wt  W,  iii  IS7. 

^^^^                                      -c  edition  by  Cottl* 

JItmorM,  <lf  »  T<mr  im  Soillmd  m 

^^^L                                 •  .  ^pTTtght  o£.  IS8 : 

1814.  ii  318. 

^^^^^^g^^faK  to,  271.  Sn  1  iadiAr. 

50.56*82. 

Ueti=jard.Mi...Or«,^ai0K* 

^^^^^^^^^■ttn  to  CMtb  M  to,  ii 

-«,  H45,  187. 
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Michael,  i.  214,  318,  219,  224.  381  ; 

tragmcntH   referring  to,  382-38S ; 

allusion  to  Helvellyn  in,  ii.  26. 

Utter  to  C.  J.  Fox  u  to,  ii.  3,  98, 

Myera.  F„  i.  6S;  ii.  144. 

368:    letter  to   Mr.   FieU  u  t<i 

T.,  i.  104  ;  iii.  65. 

change  in  taut  of,  lii.  153. 

MiU,    John   Stuart,     extract    from 

Na»  Scab,  i.  308  ;  il.  284. 

Aulobioyraphy      giving       remini- 

Xalional  Indtpindtnee  ajid  Lihtrty, 

■cenceB  of  WordBworth,  iii.  501- 

SoimtCs  on,  ii.  144. 

603. 

Nature,  influence  of,  upon   Words- 

Millom Church,  iii.  65. 

worth,  i.  29 ;  gift  of,  to  Words- 

Milnes. Rivhnrd   M.,  letter  of,  na  to 

worth,  30 ;  revelationa  of,  in  the 

CopyrightBill.  iii.  331. 

Alps  and  in  Italy,  47 :  order  of. 

Miltoa,  John,  i.  40,  41,  370 ;  U.  196, 

62. 

254  ;  iu.  02. 113,258,  260,  310,  321. 

Kelson.  Lord,  death  of.  ii.  36,  68. 

MonkhouiiQ,  Thomw,  H.  269,  290, 

Nether  Stowcy.  i.  114,  116, 118,  120. 

392  {  marriage  of,  313  ;  iii.  1,  30 ; 

Newton,  Isuc,  i.  41. 

Edward  Irviug  and  VVordBWorth 

KichoU,  Rev.  W.  L.,  The  Qaantoet* 

dine  at  the  house  of,  100 ;  Ulcew 

andthcir  AisMialioiu.l  120,  130. 

1          of.  105.  175. 

Niyht  Piece,   Thf,  i.    110;  iL  240, 

Hontotni,   Baail,    L    103;     connec 

277. 

tion  with    WordBwortli-Colcridge 

1          Mtrangemeot,  iL    163,    173.  278; 

Ooiaiirf  Iht  Broom.  The.  i,  309;  ii. 

letter   of    Wordsworth  to,  aa  to 

282. 

Btate  of  public  aiTuira,   iii.   214  ; 

Oiit  eompoacd  un  an  EEriiing  of  tilm- 

letter  of,  to  Wordsworth  on  death 

OTdinarySplaulQurand  Btanty,  ii. 

of  Dora,  474. 

284. 

Odt  to  Duty,  ii.  40. 

WordBWorth   and,   ii.    IBl,   192  : 

Ode  to  May,  iii.  129,409. 

letter  of  Wordsworth  aa  to  criti- 

"0    Ufa   without    the    checkered 

,          dam,  iu.  240. 

Mood,  a/my  own  Mind,  ii,  80 ;  lira. 

scene,"  iii.  266. 

"  0  N^jhtingale  !  tliou  surely  art,"                     1 

'          Fonnor  and.  90 ;  aonnet   "  With 

ii.  S3.                                                  ^^d 

ahipa  the  aea."  80. 

Ossian,  U.  311.                                             ^^H 

Moore,  Thomaa,  Wordaworth'a  opi- 

Othello,  iL  320,  327.                                    ^^H 

Oxford    Movement,    Wordsworth's        ^^H 

1          of  Wordsworth  by,   iii.   60,   61  ; 

opinion  of,  ii.  335.                                   ^^H 

•straota    from     Journal    aa     to 

PASu:r,  General,  letter  of  Words-        ^^^| 

24G.  250  :   extract  from  Jfemo.*™, 

298. 

Cinfro,    ii.     120;    extraota    from                    il 

MoBoow— "  By  Bolf -devoted  Moacow, 

letter,  137-143,  268. 

by  the  bkiB,"iii.  71. 

Path,  Inscription  of  the,  i.  268.  334. 

MoxoD,  Edward,  lettera  of  Wcsrdfl- 

Patterdale.  excursion  to.  ii.  29-37.               ^^J 

worlh  to,  as  to  publiahing,  iii.  1B3  ; 

Peace.  John,  letter  of  Wordsworth          ^H 

letter  to,  243  ;  ktter  w  to  pohlUb- 

to,  us  to  tour   in  Dcvooshiro,  JiL          ^H 

ing  Lamb's   LtUtrs  and   aendiag 

382;    letter   to,    as   to   Cowper's         ^^H 

epitaph.    254;    otbeca,   266,   26«. 

Tati,  i\&i  letter  to.  420.                     ^^H 

361-363  J  aa  loone-voluroe  edition 

Peachy,  General,  L  145.                             ^^H 

Pedlar.  The,  L  273,  2S4,  2S1,  303,       ^^H 

between,  18«Ma,  *KM13. 

294,  206,  302,  334.                                 ^^H 
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^^^_               Peel.    Sir    Robert.     Utters    of.    to 

193 !  letter  of  ColeriJge  to,  S14; 

^^^^L                  Wordivortli    u     to    Civil     Unt 

letter    o(    Word^wottA   t<^  Iii; 

another  aa  to  Miehad.  SSS  (loot-      \ 

^^^^P                  >■  to  Lanreateaiiip,  436. 

note)  ;  letter  of   WorfiTtot*  to.      . 

^^^"                 Peflf  Ci-di.  i»  a  Slorm,  aUnaion  to 

aato  Coteridgo.  iL  6:  uKrthetoB    J 

W                             John  Wordsworth  in.  i.  371  ;   ii- 

Buno  sabject.   I2i;   letter*  at  to    M 

■                                    4fl  ;    snggctea  by  •  pimtjog  by 

CoHvnai.pt    of  Oinim,    131-137:    1 

Icttent  aa  to   Hartley   Coleridp;    1 

^^^^^^^■'JtoUr.  Field  u  to  change  in  text 

^^^^^^Kk  BL 

u  to  new  church  in  CwkenuMiCll,      ^ 

^^^^^^BZomA.  rA<.  i.  229. 

iiL  263.  204.                                           1 

^^^^^^mSiv'j  Itttm    to    M»  Kitu/olk,  ftv- 

PpoU  a«d  hU  Fri^Hdi.  i.  2[i. 

count    of    visit    to    Wordiworth 

PoorSumn.  ii.  241. 

givenin.  iL3lI.312. 

Pope,  iL  319. 

Pitrr  Brll,  i.  143.  15(1. 1S1.  153,  156, 

Po/a^cripl  on    the   Poor   Uws.  SL 

Ml.  96J*.  SSe,  369  ;  illurtnited  by 

267. 

Sit    George    Be»uinwit.    iL    56; 

Powell,  proposal  by.  for  puhlicatjon 

dnwing  for.  by  Sir  George  Beau- 

of  some  portions  of  Chauoer  mod- 

mnut.  »1.  96,  198,  190 :  eipimeed 

eraieed,  iii.  402. 

stanja.  iMO.  242 ;  ttlire  on,  305  j  iii. 

"  Praised  be  the  art."  saggerted  by 

155 :  prMerve<).  ii.  SM ;  wtiriwd 

a  poiotrng  by   Sir  Ceorge  Bna- 

by  Shelley,  304 :  Utter  to  Mr.  Fiild 

moDt.  iL  56. 

u  to  chsugG  in  text  of,  iiL   IS5  ; 

LiHider  and.  339,  374. 

iiL32S. 

Piokemgni,  portrait  of  Wordawortli 

Prtiudt,  The,   Dllnaions  to  WonU- 

by,  ii.  332  :  iii.  413. 

worth'8  mother,  L  20  ;  oUbhoiu  la 

Piniwy.  Mr.,  i.  103,  100. 

house  in  which  he  wa«  bora.  21 ; 

Pitt,  death  of.  ii.  69. 

aUouion  to  Dorothy.  22-2*.  Aim 

Pofm-,   ekirtg  of  Eartg  and   LaU 

Tyeou,  27:     the  ^t  of   satwe. 

r«ir».  iiL  3G7. 

30;    Ann    Tysons    cottage,   32; 

(dlusion  l«  .leathof  his  father,  8« ; 

o  To«r  in  U,t  Summtr  af  1833,  iiL 

first  vie*  of  Cambridgo.  30 :  retnm 

230. 

/oundfd  on  Iht   AJTtctiont,   m. 

of  geometric  science,  43  ;  ncoDiint 

252. 

of  journey  to  t'rance  and  Switser-      . 

on   Ue  Naming  of  Plata,,  i- 

214  ;  iiL  70, 

ascent  of  Snowdon,  59 ;  Baaapnia 

compared  to  Dion,  63  j  time^wat 

GosUr,  i.  182,  214.  225. 

Point  RaAJvdgmaU.  i.  273,  27T. 

88;  reaction  in  poet's  mind,  88; 

Poiilieal  Somuit,  iL  243, 

allusion   to   Reialey  Calvert.  98; 

Polkrd,  Jane.     (See  Mn.  Moraball,) 

Pollock,    Frederick,    letter    of.    to 

100-102;   planned  iu»l   begun  at 

Wordsworth  tia  to  Copyright  Bill, 

Goslar,   1S2;     aatumn   spent   at       \ 

iii.  330. 

Sockbura.   200  j   «.ntr«ted  with 

Poole,    Thomas,    one    of   circle   at 

TAt  Ratnn.  231 ;"  A  notber  maid 

Alfo^den.  L  lie,  120.  121 ;  odium 

there   was."  in    the  sixth   book. 

1      —                  «  Stowey,  145 ;  letter  of  Words- 

336;    fragments    used    in,    381, 

382  i  the  poet's  chief  work  dot- 

i " ^ 

ing   1804-6.   ii.   17;  letter  to  Sir 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^fl^^l 

GMTge  Beanmont  aa  to,  41  ; 
finished,  45 ;  road  aloud  to  Cole- 
ridge at  Coleorton,  S3  ;  poem  by 
Coleridge  no  hearing  it  read 
alond,  84,  1«5,  212. 

Primnuf  o/lhr  Koet,  Tlif,  i.  310. 

Prioren'i,  Titit,  The,  L  281.  aiO;  iii. 
402. 

Prow  works  of  Wordaworth,  edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Groaart,  i,  70  ;  letter 
from   BrownLog   to  Dr.   Groaart, 


Qdastocks.  1.  114;  T'le,  and  their 
AiKiorialioiu,  120. 

Quartaiy  Rtvittc,  article  in,  (luwant 
of  patronage  to  Science,  iii.  1^> 
2»4,  281.  4t&. 

QaUlinan,  Edward  (ton- in -lav),  iii. 
114,  270, 273 ;  marriage  with  Dora 
Word»worth,  379,  3S3:  ncoouat 
of,  380 ;  letter  of.  to  Crabb  Robiu- 
aon.  384  ;  viait  to  Opotto,  385 ; 
writing*.  386 ;  illneaa  acd  death, 
3S6  ;  letter  of,  to  Crabb  Robinaoa. 
aa  to  Laareateahip.  437  ;  letter  of, 
to  M™.  Henry  N.  Coleridge, 
announcing  Won!  a  worth's  death, 
487 ;  Mtmoir  of,  486. 
—  Mm.  [Dora  Wordawortli].  birth, 
ii.  21,  376  ;  letterof,  to  MLss  Ham- 
UtOD,  iii.  205  ;  correspondence 
with  Edith  Southey,  237,  243 ; 
marriage,  379,  383  ;  A  JottnutC  of 
a  fern  mo'Ahi  ruidenee  in  Portu- 
gal, and  ai:tnjMK>  of  the  South  of 
j9;«ih,  385  ;  illoeaa  and  death.  GO, 
385,  472. 


Rackdowk,  i.   103 :   description  of, 

105,  108, 
Saiiibow,  Thf,  i.  303,  318. 
Raiucock.    "the    boy   of    Winder. 

Rnnl-r,  The,  iii.  258. 
RawBon,  Mr-.,  i.  91  ;  iii.  179. 
Jtectwe,   7^,  ioQaence  ot  Dorothy 
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alluded  to  in,  i.  101,  148;  large 
design  of,  sketched  oat  at  Ooalar, 
183,  195,  201,  209;  introduction 
to,  231  i  conlrarted  with  Tlie 
Pnluitr,  231;  "Home  at  Oraa- 
mere."  232-254,  294;  u.  12,  13, 
10 :  introduction  to,  17,  45,  68 ; 
The  Excurnon  a,  part  ot,  226; 
letter  of  Coleridge  aa  to  Excurinon 
and,  255-260;  iii.  95,  106. 

Reed,  Henry,  i.  5 ;  letter  of  EUia 
Yamall  to,  giving  reniiniacencea  of 
Wordsworth,  ii.  330-338;  letters 
of  Wordsworth  to,  as  to  American 
edition  of  poema,  and  the  law  of 
copyright,  306  j  aa  to  poem  on 
thoughta  iu  Burna  auggeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nith.  308 ;  aa  to 
painting  and  Chaucer,  309  j  aa  to 
Emerson  and  Carlyle,  312 1  aa  to 
lawof  copyright,  313;  n«  to  aonneta 
oa  marriage  ceremony  in  The 
EetUnarlical  .Sonnetn,  314  ;  as  to 
portrait,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
English  poets  of  past  ages,  314, 
316,  317. 

Remiaiactncet  of  thr  Wrjitmnrtland 
Ptatanlry,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Rawnsley,  ii.  339  :  maidservant 
at  Rydal  Mount,  343  ;  butcher's 
boy,  344  ;  gardener's  lad,  345  : 
George,  the  waller,  349  ;  tenant  of 
Nab  Cottage.  353  -,  a  builder,  356  ; 
an  hotel-keeper.  362;  a  shop- 
keeper of  Ambleside,  307  ;  page- 
boy, 368. 

RemiatKencea  of  YarroiB,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Kuaaell,  extract 
from,  iii.  430-434. 

Revolution  in  France,  letter  of 
Wordsworth  to  Bishop  Watson  ot 
Llandalf  on,  L  69- 

Rhine,  toar  on  the,  with  Coleridge 
and  Dora  Wordsworth,  iii.  131  ; 
extract  from  Grattan'a  Bealtn 
Path;  131-137;  from  Memoir  of 
a  M.  Youug.  137-140. 

Richardson,  Lady,  iii.  243,  eitrscts 
from  her  note-book  as  to  Worda- 
worth'a    tour    in  Itdy,   296-2B8, 


^..LlMnBH^ui.a.3M; 
■^  «f  LMb  M  K  SH I  fi.  tf. 


Sae;  ■■  tB  ne  dcvma^  SIX, 
SZ7-2X1 ;    ■•    b>    nev    edHkua    o( 

Kj^l  If  out,  3T9-S»i  ;  kttcr  <j{ 
Ww4wortli  to,  286;  exinet 
fron  diarj  as  U>  Wordaworth't 
Tiatt  t»  Lallan,  3ST-2S9 ;  opinioo 
of  Ptltr  Bdl,  3(M ;  opinion  of, 
at  H*yd«n^  punting  of  "  Chmt'a 
btry  JBte  Jeraulem,"  314;  ex- 
tract fram  diuy,  314  ;  exHacte 
farm  dikry  ■■  to  Mrs.  and  Dorothy 
Wordnrotli'B  JoiutiaIs  of  Cod- 
tiiuiDtsl  loar,  iiL  2 ;  letter  of 
DoTothj  to,  ■■  to  pDhli&liing  her 
JoaniBl,3;  join«  the  Wordswortha 
at  Loceme,  46 ;  extract  from 
diary,  49 ;  letter  of  Wordsworth 
to,  anent  viait  to  Cambridge,  53  ; 
another  u  to  winter  in  Rome,  and 
Borry  Cornwall's  ilirandain,  63  ; 
letter  of  introduction  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  63  ;  letter  by  Dorothy 
WonUworth  to,  u  to  Tour  Poema, 
at  i  uiothor  BB  to  second  lonr  in 
SooUaod,  TO ;  extracts  from  diary, 


77-79.  IM;  letter*  of  1 
Wwdtawth  to,  98,  m-W!; 
letter  of  WoHaWDrtli  tci^  ■■  M 
prajacfcJ  tear  to  Rone,  108:  *int 
ta  Rfdal  Hovtt,  mai  extract  tram 


114;  kUer  of  D«roth} 
■■  to  Laolb,  I2Si 
iDttan  of  Wofdmrlli  to,  *•  to 
paUkatMB  of  pocma,  139 ;  leUrr 
ttl  Donrtliy  to.  •■  to  liia  Pynaeu 
tear,  172  ;  letter  of  Watdasonh 
to,  173 :  letter  of  Dorotky  to,  *• 
M»  htr  Ukatm,  IS3  :  rcqacat  hy,  to 
WotdavorUt  to  write  Bome  venef 
oddnned  to  a  ruin,  190 ;  oMnot 
ban  diai;  aa  to  Beuben^i  {notoia 
of  "D«kBtel  in  the  Lioni'  Dea," 
90S  !  letter  of  Wotdawortli  to,  u 
to  Ikvnthya  illneas,  210:  lettin 
of  Wordsworth  lo,  u  to  the  R«' 
fonn  Bill,  2-J3,  ^4  ;  extractafrom 
diary  aa  to  Bymn'B  anunoaity  to 
Wordnrorth,  2:!S,  and  aa  to 
Cbnrch  sBtablUhment,  229  ;  tow 
in  Scotland  with  Wordaworti, 
229,  243  ;  letter  of  Wordiworth 
to,  aa  to  notice  in  the  HcamiaiT, 
2<g  i  letter  of  Wordawortb  to,  a* 
to  death  of  Sua  Uutchinaon,  251 ; 
visit  of,  to  Weatiuoreland,  357 : 
extracts  from  diary,  S5T-2liO : 
opinion  of,  of  Wordsworth  ■«  a 
convcmtionalist,  20(1 ;  sqnib  ami 
epigittm  on  Evana  aent  to,  S6I, 
262  ;  letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  u 
to  visit  to  London.  264  ;  letter  to, 
267  ;  diary  of  Italian  toor  in  1337. 
272-2S2 ;  letter  of,  to  Mrs.  Woni»- 
worth,  2S5 ;  letter  of,  to  Mr. 
Barron  Field  u  to  tour,  296: 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  as  lo 
copyright,  300  ;  ertract  from 
diary  as  to  call  with  Wordsworth 
on  Miss  Fenwick,  30o  ;  visit  to 
the  Lakes,  305  ;  letter  of,  to 
Wordsworth  as  to  Copyright  Bill, 
332,  375 :  extract  Ei-oni  diary  m 
to  Wordsworth's  grief  for  l^a,  _ 


480 ;  extract  from  diarj  hb  to 
meeting  of  Wordaworth  aiid  tlia 
HutuhiDBoiia  at  Malvern,  483 ; 
letter  of  Johu  Wordaworth  to, 
aDDounctDg  dealli  of  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, 405. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Mary,  i.  212. 

Jlobiiuon  Crudoe,  Words  worth's 
opinion  of,  ii.  327. 

Bob;,  Mr.,  extract  from  Tradkioni 
e/ Lttnctut^re,  iii.  481,  482. 

ifoni  rovtred  viilh  Snowdrops,  The, 
ii.  92. 

Rodd.deathof.  ill.  234. 

liogers,  Samuel,  reminiscenues  of 
meetinga  with  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  on  Scotch  tour,  L  366 ; 
ii  192,  198, 199 ;  letl«r  of  Words- 
worth to,  217 ;  as  to  publication 
of  Dorothy'i  liecotlecCioiia  <^  Tour 
in  Scoltatul,  iii.  67;  letter  of 
Dorothy  aa  to  Ba^oliections  of 
Tour  in  Scotland,  68  ;  meeting  of 
Meore  and  Wordsworth  at  houae 
of.  216,  247  ;  letter  of  Words- 
worth to,  as  to  death  of  Sharp, 
250,  381,  377  :  letter  of  Joho 
Wordsworth  to,  announcing  death 
of  poet,  485. 

Komau  Catholics,  admisaion  of,  to 
Parlismeot,  iii.  56-60. 

Rose,  the  Rev.  Hngh  James,  letter 
of  Wordsworth  to,  i.  20;  letters 
of  Wordsworth  to,  on  oducatioo, 


moos  by,  on  education,  389 ; 
iliavten  on  the  Subjtet  of  Educa- 
tion sent  by  Wordsworth  to,  389- 
396. 

Bongh,  Serjeant,  dinner  with,  iL 
190,  197. 

Suintd  Cotlagt,  The,  l  112,  285. 

SvrtU  Archilecture,  ii.  233  ;  letter  to 
Mr.  Field  as  to  change  in  text  of 
iii.  151. 

Koikin's  Modem  Painlen,  IL  334. 

Ruth,  composed,   I    1S2,  214,   222, 
'       224,266,  S76,  298,  388;  liL  129; 
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letter  to  Mr.  Field  as  to  change 
in  text  of,  1 32. 
Rydal  Mouut,  descriptions  of,  ii. 
204;  Crabb  Robinson's  account  of, 
279 ;  Keats  at,  293 ;  letter  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  Mrs. 
Marshall  s«  to  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  leave,  iii.  116;  Lints  com- 
posed ieftt«  a  probability  exinltd  of 
our  btitiff  obliged  to  quit  Jtydat 
Mount  aa  a  madenee,  117-123; 
library  at,  243. 

S.  Bkes,  i.  23. 

Sailor's  Molhtr,   The,  i.  299  j  letter 

to  Mr.  Field  as  to  change  in  text 

of,  iii.  1S2. 
Salisbury  Plnin,  L  153,  155,  156, 
Satire,  Wordsrworth  on,  i.  107. 
Saiirt  oa  Satirists,  by  W.  S,  Ijindor, 


Satyranr's  Ltiters,  L  1 

with  Klogistocb  the  poet,  170. 

Scotland,  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in,  L 
363;letterstoS.  Rogers  in  regard  to 
pahlishing,  iii.  67,  68 ;  edited  by 
Principal  Shairpandpoblished,  08; 
poems,  iii.  129. 

second  tour  in,  iii.  70  ;  extracts 

from  Journal  of,  72-7ti- 

Scott,  John,  editor  of  the  Champion 
and  the  London  Maijazint,  corre- 
spond enta  between  Wordsworth 
and,  ii.  201  ;  letter  of  Wordsworth 
to  Crabb  Robinson  as  to,  S82 ; 
letters  of  Wordsworth  to,  2S2- 
272 ;  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  in 
the  Champion,  272 ;  verses  of, 
admired  by  Wordsworth,  iiL  234. 

Sir   Walter,    L    5;    letter   of 

Wordsworth  to,  365  i  MinflrtUy  nf 
thu  Border,  ii.  ITi  Wordsworth  met 
for  the  first  time,  22;  at  Rosa- 
lyn,  Melrose,  and  Jedburgh,  S3  ; 
Hawick,  24  ;  letter  of  Wordsworth 
to,  urging  him  to  visit  the  Lake 
country,  and  enclosing  Yarroui  Re- 
visited, 24 ;  another  acknowledging 
copy  of  Tht  Lay  o/ the  Last  MiTulrtt 


^i^  rf  Ihi^>  hf,m:  ktim 


SWfcy.  •OUKI  to  Wonkaorth  b;, 
L  77 :  /'Arr  Bin  lit  Tiint.  bjr, 
B.  3M  ;  WordcTortli'a  opinkm  of. 
aaS;    Witch  ef    AtUi^   ni   IW: 


.LSOBiSH. 
9m«7.  letbr  to  Mr.  B.  Itocbnj 


S*ekbBa.dMcnptMtto(i.lSO;  coo- 
«(  tin  HsteUBna  family 


Akxaodv  Djcc  ■■  ti 

St  Batf^f  T^rlor  M  to,  SSI. 

JMwf.  TV  ftnr  t./,  iiL  lis,  231. 

SMther.  L  &,  38,  110;  kctcr  of,  u 
CokTU««.3l4.221,3eG;  kttoof 
fTordcvartk  to,  m  Uk  dalb  << 
JokB  Wecdvrortii,  37S :  letu*  of 
WordwBctk  to  Cottle  M  to  T*new 


ton  of  New  York,  SO ;  remarks  oF 
Bon  of,  on  Wot-dBworth'i  snggea- 
tioQa  aM  to  "My days  among  the 
dead  are  posBEid,"  89-91 ;  letter  of, 
to  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  214  ;  Sonnrf 
toB7niwby,232;  letter  of  Wurds- 
wortli  to,  aa  to  death  of  Sara 
HotcbinioD,  251  iletterof,  to  John 
May  08  to,  252  ;  Hornby  Hue 
aiou  cose,  288 ;  warm  affection  of 
Wordsworth  for,  and  admiration 
of  genius  of,  273  ;  tetter  of  Words- 
worth to  Moxou  aa  to  illness  of, 
409  ;  death  of,  435. 

Soutbey,  Edith,  aiarriage  of,  iii.  237, 
243 :  Spenser,  ii.  319. 

Spinosa,  Simuu  do  Vrien  Eind,  i.  97. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  ii.  323. 

"Statesmen,"  the  Cnmberland,  ii.  4. 

Stepliea,  Leslie,  i.  S. 

Stockhausen,  Boronesa  von,  ami  the 
Liiq/  poems,  i.  IS7 ;  outline  of 
her  ViekhKixluJl.  188. 

Stodd&rt,  Sir  John,  oominon  ac- 
quaintance of  Scott  and  Words- 
worth, ii.  21. 

Stowey,  Netlier.  See  Nether 
Stowey, 

Stranger'a  book  at  "theSlation,"  Linea 
on  the.  iL  373. 

Stuart,  Daniel,  proprietor  of  the 
Courier,  extracts  from  letters  of 
Wordsworth  to,  as  to  The  C'onvta- 
tioa  of  Ginira,  ii.  129-133,  159; 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  285. 

"  Sun  bos  long  been  set.  The,"  i,  326. 

Swallows,  i.  328,  330,  333,  334 

Sympaon,  Rev,  — ,  the  "  Pastor"  of 
The  Hzcur^ioa,  i.  210,  213,  265, 
270,  313,  320,  32(i. 

TaUei  Turned,  Thr,  i.  119. 

Talfourd,  Serjeant,  iiL  247 ;  LcUera 
ofCharltt  Lamb  edited  by,  257  ; 
performanoe  ot  his  tragedy  of  /oil, 
265,  307  ;  speech  by,  iu  the  House 
of  Commona,  319  ;  letters  of,  to 
Wordsworth,  325,  328,  333,  336- 
338,  341-352 ;  FintU  Mtmvrial»  t^f 
OharUe  Lamb,  by,  371. 
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Tiut,  The.  by  Cowper,  iii.  416. 

Tosao,  ii.  324. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  Autobiagraphj/ 
uf,  i.  2,  5  ;  refereuce  to  Words- 
worth's visit  to  Abbotaford  in 
Autobiography  of,  iii.  202-204; 
letter  of  Southey  to,  214 ;  letter 
of  Wordsworth  to,  as  to  Reform 
Bill,  222;  extract  from  Autobio- 
graphy of,  iiL  377-380 ;  Utter  of 
Miss  Fenwick  to,  aa  to  death  of 
Wordsworth,  ond  reply  of,  490  ; 
extract  from  A  alobioyraphy  giving 
eatimato  of  Wordsworth,  503-606. 

WillittiQ,  one  ot  the  masters  of 

Hawkahead  Grammar  School,  L 
26 ;  allusions  to  him  in  poems, 
26  ;  visit  to  his  grave,  88, 

Tennyson,  luiea,  i.  3  ;  Pofm»  of,  iii. 
188,  243 !  eulogy  of  Wordaworth 
by,  387. 

ThankxQivhig  Ode,  i.  77  ;  ii.  272, 
287. 

Thelwall,  John,  letter  to  hia  wife,  i. 
117;  Coleridge's  opinion  of,  116; 
Wordsworth's  story  of ,  119  ;  satir- 
ised by  Cauniug  in  The  Anti-Jaeo- 
bin,  110;  letter  of  Coleridge  to, 
disau&ding  him  from  coming  to 
Stowey,  146  j  poem  by,  146  ;  pro- 
prietor of  The  Ghampion,  ii.  261 
(foot-note] ;  letter  of  Wordsworth 
to  widow  of,  iii.  363. 

Thieve*,  ii.  214. 

Thomson's  Summer,  iL  324. 

Thont,  The,  I  1!9,  1411;  iL  43; 
illustrated  by  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, 66. 

Thowjhl,  KuyytOtd  OR  Hit  Banks  qfthe 
Xith,  iii.  308. 

Three  CaUage  Olrle,  The,  iii.  267- 

"  Three  years  she  grew,"  L  182,214, 
222. 

Tichnor,  Mr.,  iL  331. 

Time  as  the  only  infallible  judge  of 
the  value  ot  literary  work — a  frag- 
ment by  Wordsworth  on,  iii.  356. 

Tinker.  The.  i.  310,  334. 

Tintem  Abbey,  visit  to,  and  lines 
addressed  to,  L  S5,  160;  circum- 


I.CH.,lMtos«f 
■  to  Tk  ferwHi— , 


iihiiiM.  letter  to  Ht.  Ghd- 

Ma*,ifi.«ai. 

Triad,  TV,  poruait  irf  poefadaagb- 

Icr  Den  ia.  ii  £1,  ISS;  S.  ISt, 

157.  4T1 
rnriln  <ud  CrfMida,  m.  MO. 
TVoMoci*.  Tk^  •  Smma,  ia.  9D4. 
TwtaB.1WT«n,  tetter  o(  Wordvnatk 

tow  aa  to  CppTii^  BID,  io.  330. 
7W«  JjDril  Jfornap*  eoHpvaed,  L 

96,182. 
TywM,  AaB,LC7;  ]Mr«att^«,32;4L 

UxiUUAia,  Wecdawortii'a  spukn 

«(,iL  103. 
Cl*Ktoriu«,  7'o6Le,abi«BCfit,iiL2. 


Toltaiic  EL  aOS. 

ir«jiii<m«r.  Tit,  iL  40.  30S,  306. 

Walaa,  tour  in.  iiL  101 ;  tinea  <m 
Hra.  Wordavorth  written  daring, 
101 ;  letter  of  WcmUworth  to  Sir 
Georgr  Beuunoot,  pving  ui  ac- 
count ol,  101-1(6;  aoiutet  To  £ady 
£.  B.  and Bm.  MUt  P..i03;  aon- 
net  To  1A<  Drnfi  Bridgi,  10a. 

ITarwn?.  n<.  liL  223. 

WtMr/aU  and  tht  EglatOittt,  77ir, 
i.  308. 

Watta,  AUric  A.,  meeting  of,  <ritli 
Wordgworth,  ill  110  :  eltncte 
from  Li/t,  110-I1-2;  ootmhyUn. 
Watts,  112-111;  letters  of  Worda- 
K-orth  to,  114. 

Wt  an  Stnm,  L  W ;  ii.  IW.. 

Wedgwood  and  Coleridge,  i.  1S7. 

Ititmin^tr  Bridge.  Sonnrl  aimpomd 

on,  i.  SIJ, 
"  ^Vhat  if  onT  nambets  barely  coold 
"i^/'ilL  286. 


^.,  i.  Ill,  lit. 


tef*  rf  StoMhey  ta  Sv  Vdkr 
Soatt.9B.nd  to  B«cg,MK»; 
Caiandgaa  •ritaoHt  «<.  IHM; 
ktt«-«f  Wot^aiMli  to  8v«^ 
terSeatt,aa  tok  US;  pan^cB- 
pcaed  at  StocfctoB-w-TMi,  IB: 
SovtlKT  awi  Dr.  WUtakcr  ad 
tke>a,af,ll4,  130,S4!l,37:,^^^ 
307,  359,  4tl. 

WUtohanm  L  2L 

White,  Eirfce,  u.  IHL 

Wiflen,  tli«  BiMbns,  ri^  d.  U> 
Wcrfaratli.  iL  307-311. 

WabofoKC,  Wmiam,  L  214. 

Wakie,  slcetch  in  Dors'*  album  bj. 
iiLStS. 

Wakinon.  Tbomaa,  iL  S4,  72. 

WilUama,  U><a,&nw<  «|>m  T^Hi^ 
iiS.2E. 

WiliMi,  Jofan  (CfariitoFlier  Kcttii), 
L  9.322,324:  letter  of,  to  W«^ 
worth  u  to  Lyrittd  BMtA,  3)0- 
397;    Wordavorth's    nffy,   JM- 
40S  :  letter  of.  to  Hogg,  aa  to  Tie 
miU  Dot  t,f  KgUcnu.  iL  go :  let- 
terof,  to  TV  Friemd,  144 ;  Wonb- 
worth's  reply,   14»-148  ;  lettar  of 
Dorothy    Wordivorth    ta    L^y 
B«anmr>iit  aa  to,  148-150;   iiitr«- 
dactioo  toDeQuincey,  159;  poemi 
of.  190;  ItU  of  Painu,  213,  228,      \ 
273;    City  o/  (V    Plaint.   274:      , 
iii.3Tl;gneetsatEUeray,lS5,iet;      I 
cbarge    of,    agMngt    Wopdiwwth      I 
thiit  he  DCTer  qaoted  poett;  other 
than  hU  ovn,  259.  , 

Wiuchekea,  Lady,  letter  of  Worda- 
worth  to  Alex.  Dyce  as  to  pMmi 
of,  i-      - 


Wii 


i,  324. 


Windy  brow    farm,   deacriptjon    ot, 

L  91,229. 
^Yiadom  and  Spirit  ot  the  Unirene, 


WiMiig  GaU,  The,  iii.  120. 

Wordaworth,  CharteH  (Bishop  o£  8t 
AndrewB},  iii.  SOO  ;  tutor  to  Mr. 
GlaiUtone,  207,  367. 

Chriatopher    (brothar),    i.    12, 

35,  57,  79,  89 :  ertrsctB  from 
diary  of,  92 ;  ij,  190,  IQ7 ;  vUit  to, 
287 :  letter  to,  u  to  Mr.  Roee'a  bbf- 
moas  on  cdacation,  389 :  MMter 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  iii.  49;  JSe- 
eltjnoi^kai  Biography  by,  65,  97 ; 
visit  to,  1S6 1  letter  to,  on  desth 
of  son  John,  36S. 

— —  Chriatopher,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(nephew),  Jfemoir^  by,  L  6,  161, 
195,231;  il.  1B2,  211. 

BemmiKoiixii  a/,  ii.  317-326  ; 

letter  to,  on  death  of  Don,  472 ; 
letter  of ,  M  to  reception  of  Iwdal- 
laiiim  Ode,  476 ;  iii.  207,  367. 

Dora.    {See  Mn.  Quillinan.) 

Dorothy,  birth,  i.  12 ;  allusions 

to,  in  TA*  Prelude  and  in  a  fmg- 
mant  To  a  BMlerJti/,  22 ;  life  at 
Penrith,  35 ;  letters  to  .Tujie 
rollard  (««  Mrs.  Marehdl),  34, 
43 ;  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
holiday  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
45  ;  influence  of,  on  her  brother, 
09  i  her  first  home,  106 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Colerid^  by.  111;  de- 
scriptiou  of,  by  Coleridge,  112;  ex- 
tracts from  her  Joomal  writtsa  at 
Alfoxden,  ]31'143  ;  influence  upon 
C'Oleriitga,  1.11 ;  diary  of  visit  to 
Hamburg,  164-170 ;  description  of 
journey  to  Goalar,  179;  letter  to 
Poole  ns  to  life  in  Gemuuiy,  193  ; 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  as  to  tour 
with  Coleridge  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
tri^  199;  Grasmere  Journal,  250- 
334;  diary  of  journey  from  Gras- 
mere to  Yorkshire,  London,  and 
Calais,  and  home-coming  oE  the 
poet  and  his  wife,  343-361 ;  diary 
of  tour  in  Scotland,  363  ;  letter  to 
Mrs.  Marshall  as  to  death  of  John 
Wordsworth,  XI9 ;  diary  of  eicnr- 
■ion  to  Patterdale,  iL  20-37  i  visit 
to  Cambridge,  110 ;  letter  to  Lndy 


Boaumont  as  to  Ciiristopher North, 
148-150;  letttra  to  Mrs.  Marshall 
as  to  De  Quincey,  and  life  at  Allan 
Bantc,  150;  as  to  death  of  niece 
Catherine  Wordsworth,  101  ;  as  to 
death  of  nephew  Thomis,  163; 
letterto  Miss  Threlkeld  as  to  death 
of  Thomas,  161  ;  letter  to  Crabb 
Robinson  as  to  the  ahildren,  162; 
letter  to  Mrs.  Marshall  on  coming 
to  Rydal  Mount,  206 ;  361,  369, 
376 ;  letter  to  Crabb  Bobinson 
as  to  publication  of  Journal 
of  Continental  tour,  iii.  3 ;  ex- 
tracts from  Journal,  3-54  ;  visit 
to  Clarkaona,  54 ;  letter  to  Crabb 
Bobinson  as  to  Tour  Poems,  64 ; 
letter  to  Rogers  as  to  publication  of 
BecolleciinnH  tjf  Totir  in  Seotland, 
6S ;  ReeoUeetiona  edited  and  pab- 
liaheJ  by  Principal  Shairp,  C9 ; 
BBL-ond  tour  in  Scotland,  09.  70 ; 
letter  to  Crabli  Robinson  there- 
anent,  TO ;  extracts  front  Journal, 
72-76;  letters  to  Crabb  Robinson, 
105 ;  aa  to  proposed  winter  in 
Italy,  106;  visit  to  Herefordshire, 
107;  toColeorton,  109;  and  to  Isle 
of  Man,  130;  Journal  of  visit  to 
Iste  of  Man,  140-149;  goes  to  Whit- 
wick  to  keep  house  for  her  nephew 
John,  177 ;  letter  to  Crabb  Robin- 
son as  to  his  Pyrenean  tour,  177  ; 
illnosH,  178 ;  letter  to  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  179;  letter  of,  to 
Crabb  Robinson  as  to  her  illness, 
182;  another  letter,  207;  letter 
to  Lady  Beaamont,  211;  verses 
on  her  medical  attendant,  211  ; 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  as  to 
Italian  tour,  282;  letters  of  Words- 
worth to,  from  Nice,  28S ;  from 
Rome,  28S-292 ;  letter  of  Mrs. 
Inge  as  to,  492. 

Wordsworth,  John  (father),  i.  1 1, 12 ; 
death  of,  36 ;  debt  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  to.  OS ;  settlement  of 
debt,  ii.  38- 

John   (brother),   birth,   L   12, 

35,  49,  99 ;   tour   with  Coleridge 


L 


i 
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uid    WniuiTii,   \mi    letUr    fmrn 

de^tb   of   mother,  13-.    imA  ^ 

Coleridfio  lo  Dorothy  u  to  tout. 

106,    211),    367 1    upinion    of.    of 

month  and   E-omtb.   20;  amt  to 

hu  brother's  ]>o»mi.  309  -.  letton 

Grammar  School  ■!   B»wfcAs«J. 

of,  to  Dorothy.  3f»;  wreck  And 

lo«   of   TA.  AUrgaet^ns,    370; 

the    country   round     about,   »: 

deaire    to   be  «  Vawyer,   M.  18; 

out  poems,  3TI :  eU^iiu:  BtiuiKM  on, 

matricnUted  at    Cambridge.   15, 

371 J  li. « 1  buried  M  Wyka.  371 ; 

39;    sammer    vacation   in  Wwl- 

Irttera  of  Wordsworth  oa  dfnth  of. 

moreland    and    L»ncaahirc,    11  ; 

976 ;  (3)  to  8oulht<y.  370 ;  [3)  to 

poet,  12,  9B,  311  ;  viiit  to  London. 

Richard    8b&rp.    377:    litter   of 

12  ;  second  KonunGT  vacation.  13  ; 

Soothey  to  &  W.  W.  Wynn  aa  to 

retnm  to  Cambridge,  44  :  wuumef 

dMth  of.  378. 

in  Franco  and  SwitJseiUiid,  16,  M ; 

Wur<liiwurth,John  (Bon),birth.ii.2l; 

orJftiiKxl  deacon.  iii,lG»iappouit«d 

cett  Rectory,  G3;  visit  to  Wiles. 

curiilo  of  WhitwioL.  177 ;  offered 

53 ;  vUit  to  London,  S6 ;   thinks 

living  of  Moresby,  179;  graduated 

of   taking    order.,    fiO;    visil   to 

France,    17,    61;    letter    to   the 

iiMrKe«wi<:k.2S(). 

Bishop  of  Llandaff  on  the  Fwneh 

John   (nephew),   d«th   of,  iU. 

367  1   Uttera   of  Wordaworth    to 

Isle  of  Wight,  Wales,  and  Cmnbcr- 

land,  M;  question  aa  to  bia  fatore. 

of  Trinity  M  to,  308. 

85 ;  proposed  monthly  roagaone. 

tin.   (mother),   i.   11-13;    al- 

8C,  89;   hit  prose  style,  90:  !». 

MU,  19;  in  n« /W-rf.,  20. 

91.  1U9;  determines  not  to  rata 

Mm.   (wife).  («r    Mary   Hat- 

the  church,  93  ;  death  of  Raisley       ■ 

chlnBon),  letter  of  Crahb  Robinaon 

Calvert,  96  ;  pupils,   103  j  aetUes 

to,  ai  to  IbOinu  tour.  iii.  285 ;  of 

Wordsworth    to,     287,    292;    of 

satire,   and    tragedy,    106  ;     Th* 

Crabb     Robinson     to.     293;     of 

Jlordtreri.    107  ;   removes  to   Al- 

Wordsworth  to.  204 ;  death  of,  49S. 

foxdou.  111 ;   hut  of  early  lyrics 

Richard  (grandfather),  i.  10. 

written,     119;     close   friendship 

Richard  (uncle),  11. 

with    Coleridge,    122;   oripn   of 

Richard  (brother),  L  11,  13,3fi. 

Lyrical   Ballade,   123;    Tkt  Ber- 

ilrrtrs  rejected  by  the  manager  of       i 

160   (foot-note),    151   (foot-note); 

Covent  liarden  Theatre,  127;  in- 

momoriaJ    to   John   Wordsworth 

temled   visit    to    Germany   wilh 

erootfld  by,   372;  paper  read  to. 

Coleridge  and  his  wife.  U7  ;  left 

by  8loi.ford  Brooke,  ii.  1 5S ;  Crabb 

Alfoiden,    160;    Wye  tour.  160; 

Robinson's    letters    published    In 

L^cal    Ballads    publUbed,    18. 

Trajuacliemof.iil.  115;  salecata- 

161;  visit   to    Hiunburgh.    162: 

loglM  of  portion  of  Wordawortb's 

met    Klopalnclt.   IS.    \&2:    inter- 

MIWBjtawL »i  of  3Vau«.ct.<.B., 

view   nitlj    Kloprtock    tha  poet. 

170-177;   winter   at   Ooelar,    18. 

torn,    ancestry.    1.  H,  12; 

179;  »iMt  to  Coleridge  at  Got- 

11.  12;  bU  birth,  11,12; 

tingen  and  return  to  England.  18, 

early   boyhood,   13  j 

186;  Sookburu,  18,  190;  tour  in 

1 
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Lake  District,  198;  Dove  Cottage, 
'JOO ;  courtahip.  336 ;  cooHecrntioii 
to  his  office,  337  ;  visit  to  GnUow 
Hill,  Cakia,  and  London,  340; 
■Damage,  18,  340,  343,  361  :  tour 
ia  Scotlaod,  362;  deatli  of  hie 
brother  John,  370  :  cloBoncas  of 
tie  between,  and  Coleridge,  ii.  IS  ; 
appointed  Distributor  of  Stamps, 
'20,  20S ;  births  of  his  children, 
21  ;  meetings  with  tjir  Walter 
Scort,  22 ;  viait  to  Eoaalyn,  Mel- 
rose,  Jedburgh,  S3;  at  Hawick 
with  Soott,  24  !  viait  of  Scott  to 
Dove  Cottage,  26;  excuraion  to 
Patterdale,  29 ;  Dorothy's  diary 
of  excunion,  29-37 :  acqaires 
Place  Fell  property,  38  ;  pre- 
sented with  Applethwaite,  51  ;  re- 
moved from  Dove  Cottage  to 
Coleorton,53;  two  volumes  of  pocma 
published,  86;  The  ITAJfe  Doe 
of  RyUtoiii  fioJBhed,  07 1  visit  to 
London  and  Cockermouth,  109 ; 
visit  to  the  Hutchiuaons,  US; 
removed  to  Allan  Bank,  i.  19 ;  ii. 
116;  The,  Contention  qf  Cinlra, 
126-143 ;  Sonneit  dtdkaUd  to 
National  Independtaet  and  Liber- 
ty, 144 ;  Descriplioa  ojtiie  Scaitry 
tif  tilt  English  lata,  153 ;  The 
Hirer  Daddoa — a  >eria  qfSoaneU, 
163  ;  rents  the  pononage,  i.  19  ; 
il  160 1  vUit  to  the  coast  of  Cum- 
berland, 160 :  death  of  children- 
Catherine  and  Thomas,  i.  19 ;  il. 
161,  201 ;  misunderstanding  with 
Coleridge,  163-187 ;  A  Coniptaiii. 
166;  visits  London,  IBS;  defends 
the  Church  Establishment,  196; 
removed  to  Rydal  Mount,  204  ; 
second  tour  in  Scotland,  218;  The 
Excarnon  published,  226 ;  vii 
to  London,  276,  287  ;  displeased 
with  Biographia  Literaria,  28" 
"immortsl  dinner"  at  Haydon 
289>293  ;  engaged  in  local  county 
politics,  293 ;  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Peace  tor  West- 
moreland,    296 ;     trauflktion    of 

vou  m. 


Virgil's  jEneid,  296 ;  interest  in 
the  Bullion  question,  303;  Tht 
Wiignoner  pnbliahed,  306 ;  visit  to 
London  and  theContinei]t,313i  de- 
cree of  D.C.L.  from  Durham,  333; 
iiL  306 ;  from  Oxford,  ii.  333 ;  iii. 
3SS;  tour  on  tho  Continent,  iii. 
I  i  The  SrcleMoitieal  Sonnelt,  56  ; 
tour  in  Wales,  100  ;  purchase  of 
"Dora's  Field,"  115;  tour  on  the 
Khiue,  131  ;  his  son  John  takes 
orders,  159;  visit  to  Ireland,  169; 
John  offered  the  living  of  Moresby, 
173 ;  journey  to  Cambridge,  186 ; 
asked  to  sit  for  his  portrait  by 
S.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
191,  310;  fourth  Scottish  tour, 
200:  wandering  his  ruling  pasdoD, 
21 1 ;  fifth  tonr  in  ScotUnd,  229 ; 
hia  library,  243 ;  visit  to  London, 
246 :  Moore's  opinion  of,  as  a 
talker,  247  ;  death  of  Sara  Hut- 
chinson, 251 ;  Italian  tour  of  1837. 
273-282 ;  aa  a  pamphleteer,  306 ; 
resigned  Stamp  Distributorship, 
313 ;  copy  of  poems  accepted 
by  the  Queen,  415,  469 ;  inscrip- 
tiou,  470 ;  nominated  for  the 
Lord  Rectorship  of  (ilosgow  Uni- 
venity,  414,471;  enthusiasm  at 
graduation  ceremonial  at  Oxford, 
309 1  marriage  of  Dora,  379, 
333;  tour  in  Devonahire,  383; 
marriage  of  eldest  son,  384,  472 ; 
death  of  Dora,  385  :  visit  to  Lon- 
don, 420 ;  Civil  List  pension,  430 ; 
appointed  Poet  Laureate,  435 ; 
elooted  honorary  member  of  Irish 
Academy,  47 1  ;  illness  and  death, 
434 ;  burial,  491  ;  death  of  Mrs. 
Wordaworth,  406 ;  contemporary 
judgments — Oorlyle,  49G ;  John 
Stuart  MUI,  501-503;  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  503-5U6. 
Wrangham,  Archdeacon,  i.  lOG ; 
letter  of  Wordsworth  to,  aa  to  The 
Convention  of  Cinlra,  a.  127;  let- 
ters of  Wordsworth  to,  on  educ*- 
tion,  377  ;  letter  to,  aa  to  the  dis- 
IributioD  of  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
2  b 
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in.  90;  letter  of  Words- 
w«tiito,345L 

C  W.  W.,  letter  of 
to,  as  to  the  de&th  of 
Joim  Wordswortli,  L  37S. 

Yaks  ALL  EUis,  Remunixemee$  bj,  iL 
330-33S;  iii.  486;  record  of  last 
visit  to  Rydal  Mount,  493. 

Tmrrwe  Retisded^  amo 
vL  -JOO,  206,  405,  406. 

Ctninf^,  iL  222. 


I 


ForrvMr  nHCftf,  iL  222, 240  ;  iii  161 

Yew-Tree  Seat,  n.  238. 

Tew  Trees,  The,  iL  239,  277,  283L 

"Torkshiie  Wolds  Pdeoi,"  t  299, 
334. 

Young,  the  Rer.  J.  C,  aoooont  of 
meeting  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge during  their  tour  on  the 
Rhine,  iiL  137-14a 

Tcmmg  Lady  who  had  been  rtproaeked 
/artakimgicmg  walks  im  the  eomMtiy, 
Toa,L^S59. 


Ffeiaten  to  Her  K^eHy. 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  III. 

P.  103,  add  footnoU M  "Lady  B.,"  **  Lady  E.,"  "  Misa  P."  :  «•  Lady  Beau- 
mont, Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  Miss  Ponsonby." 

Do.     line  19,  c^Ur  "flows,"  addfw^noU:  "  See  vol  vii.  p.  121." 

P.  105,  line  13,  add  footnote:  "See  vol.  vii.  p.  122L" 

P.  108,  line  21,/(»-  "  author,"  read  "investor." 

P.  110,  line  18,  add  footnote:  "See  the  poem,  pp.  117-123." 

P.  194,  line  8  from  foot,  add  footnote  at  "  Alaric  Watts  " :  "This  was  The 
Englishman's  Magazine,  which  began  in  April  and  ended  in  Octo- 
ber, 1831." 

P.  214,  line  3,  add  footnote  at  "  ascertained  "  :  "  The  volume  was  probably 
his  Selections  from  the  Works  qf  Taylor,  Hooker,  Barrow,  etc," 

Do.     line  18,/or  "  book  "  read  "  books." 

P.  225,  line  12,  after  "  Trevenen,"  add:  "  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Treveneu, 
Rector  of  Cardenham,  and  a  great  friend  of  Sara  Coleridge. " 

P.  234,  line  4  from  foot,  for  "  moral  "  read  "  mortal." 


